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BOW  LEGS  STRAIGHTENED. 

BY  SIR  ASTLEY  COOPBIl. 

A  person  in  this  metropolis  happened  to  have  bow-shins*' 
A  part  of  his  duties  was,  to  teach  ladies  to  draw  and  paint,  > 
and  in  the  prosecution  of  this  branch  of  his  profession,  he 
found  his  bow*shins,  as  he  himself  declared  to  me,  a  venf 
grea^  evil.  He  felt  that  his  merits  were  less  fairly  appreciated, 
and  his  instructions  less  kindly  received,  by  reason  of  dia«> 
convexity  of  his  shins ;  in  short,  that  his  bow-shins  stood  be- 
tween him  and  his  preferment.  Under  this  impression,  he 
went  to  a  very  noted  person  in  this  town,  and  shewing  him 
his  bone,  said  to  him,  "  Pray,.  »r,  do  you  think  you  can 
make  my  Isgs  strsught  \"    "  Sir,"  said  ttie  doctor,  "  I  think 
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2  BOW  LEGS  STRAIGHTENED. 

I  can:  if  you  will  takfi  a  lodging  in  my  neighbourhood:  I 
think  I  can  sciape  d6wn  yduf  shinB,  and  make  them  as  straight 
as  any  man's." 

A  lodgiqg  was  tdken,  the  father  of  the  patient  assisted  in 
the  operation,  and  all  three  of  them,  the  father,  the  son,  and 
the  doctor,  took  a  turn  In  scra{>ing  down  the  convex  shins.  A 
great  deal  of  rasping  was  required ;  an  incision  of  very  con- 
sidersJ>le  exteht  was  made  in  the  shin,  the  integument  was 
turned  aside,  and  an  instrument  which  was  at  that  time  con- 
tained in  the  surgeon's  case,  called  a  rougee,  was  employed 
to  scrape  the  shin-bone.  When  the  doctor  was  tired  of  rasp- 
ing, the  father  took  a  spell,  and  the  patient — in  his  tui^n^— re- 
lieved his  father.  At  last  the  shelf  of  the  bone  became  so 
thin  that  the  doctor  said  they  must  proceed  no  further  with 
that  leg.  Tfie  other  1p^  was  then  Ttispcd  in  a  similar  manner, 
aad  thus  large  wounds  wei^  pruduct^d  m  both  the  shin-boneft. 
The  surfiices  griUulated  very  kindly j  and  very  little  exfoliatibti 
of  the  bonefl  took  plsLce  ;  hut  unlutkilv  Uie  granulations  woulct 
forriL  i\  boucj  ^  tbal  up  jumped  thc^Loues  of  the  shin  again« 
The  rtof  tor,  howevctp  was  resolved  not  to  be  defeated,  and  ac- 
cordingly plat  a  layflt  of  arsunic  over  the  whole  surface.  It 
wn&  iu  consequence  of  the  effects  of  tliis  application  that  I 
siiw  thc!  patietit.  The  nrsttinit:  wai  absorbed  mto  the  system, 
and  he  beeame  paralytic?  in  bis  ano^  aad  lower  extremities. 
A  j^^nnsit  mSmber  of  exfoliaiionfl  took  place  in  his  legs ;  and 
he  shc\v<jd.  me  a  Urgo  box,  in  wldi.ii  itie  exfoliated  portions 
of  bones  were  contained.  I  reoommeuded  bim  to  go  into 
the  country,  and  he  went  to  Bath,  where  he  stayed  for  some 
time,  and  got  rid  of  his  paraly^. 

The  case  made  a  good  deal  of  noise  in  town ;  and  there 
were  «oiiie  t«n|(kms  Mio  ^xp^esaed  a  strong  wish  to  prose- 
ctfte  the  doctor.  I  recoimhended  them,  however,  not  to  take 
any  steps  until  I  hkd  seen  the  patient  himself;  and  when  he 
next  cameto  me,  I  asked  hhn  whether  he  thought  his  legs  im- 
putovted,  and  whether  he  would  again  undergo  the  sameoyra- 
tioUs,  at  a  similar  hiasaitd  of  his  life,  to  have  his  legs  made  a 
little  straightef  ?  He  replied  that  he  woutd,  and  under  these 
ctrcumstttBces  I  wa(s  of  opinion,  that  as  the  young  man  wta 
conteoEt,  it  was  a  foUy  to  think  of  prosecuting  the  doctor.  The 
patient,  in  tiiiscaBe*  appeared  to  be  as  great  a  fool  as  the  doc- 
tor of  whom  he  coMulted,  and  deservtd  to  be  punished  for 
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his  folly.    I  have  no  wish  to  injure  individuals,  and  f,  shall  • 
not,  therefore,  mention  the  name  of  the  operator. 

Some  time  has  elapsed  since  the  casQ  occurred,  and  the 
transaction  is  now  almost  buried  in  pb^vion.  One  of  the 
parties  is  ^oe  dead ;  not  the  person,  however,  who  under- 
went the  operation,  for  he  still  lives,  and  is  proud  of  hh  im* 
proved  legs. 

A  VISION, 

BY  THE  AUTHOa.OP  "  THE  UAIIP  OF  XWiSrAll..?' 

'TwAs  the  first  hour  o^  eve,  and  adeep 
Melted  upon  my  soul,  in  deep 
And  dreamy  quiet ;  calm  ana  stiU 
Played  the  wild  breeze  oW  vale  and  bill : 
Purple  and  golden  clouds  on  high. 
Hung  varied  wreaths  around  the  sky }  ' 
And  fading  on  the  sunset  air. 
Sank,  iu  a  roseate  glory,  there. 
Sleep  was  upon  me,  and  I  seemed 

To  be  in  a  land  of  blissful  day. 
Where,  all  the  heart  most  bright  has  deepied, 
•  Scattered  about  in  lustre  ^ay : — 

The  beautiful  of  earth  and  sea. 
And  all  that  best  and  rarest  be. 
The  myrtle's  scent  and  song's  rich  sound. 
Wasted  their  wealth  of  pleasure  round } 
And  bowers  of  every  leafy  kind 
Were  placed  to  woo  the  wanton  wind  s 
And  streams,  that  run  in  silver  play. 

Telling  soft  music  as  they  went 
Witii  waters  blue,  which  seemed  to  stray. 

Like  rills,  from  heaven's  own  fountains  s«nt : 
And  girls,  with  eyes  that  languished  down 
Upon  the  heart  tiiey  wished  wit  own  -, 
And  smiles,  to  lure  their  giddy  >lave, 
^Who,  to  those  smiles,  his  freedom  gave. 
All  these  around  me,  seemed  to  be 
Fkmg  to  this  eaith  to  da^e  me. 
b2 
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Hapijy  and  bounding  beat  my  heart. 
Seeking  to  play  it's  own  sweet  part ; 
And  a  deep  tide  of  passion  came 


Hushing  and  thrilling  o*er  my  frame ; 
As  though  the  mines  of  earth  had  given 
All  that  could  turn  this  earth  to  heaven. 
Dreamy  I  lav,  in  flowers  and  joy, 

EncurtainM  by  Eve's  heaven  of  roses. 
Which  garland  the  last  gleam  of  sky. 

That  night's  descending  veil  discloses  ; 
I  felt  as  then  the  heart  might  prove 
All  the  sweet  fear  and  hope  of  love, 
And  in  it's  fond  delirium  lie. 
Drinking  existence  from  a  gentle  eye. 
The  dream  passed  on,  and  as  I  caught 
It's  hues  upon  my  soul,  methought 
That  Rosa  stood  beside  me — bright, — 
My  own  heart's  child  of  love  ana  light ! 
With  her  voluptuous  eyes  and  lips. 
Shading  the  crowd  in  their  eclipse. 
Brightening  my  soul,  as  angels  do 
In  converse  with  earth's  sinless  few. 
Her  dark  full  hair,  in  Nature's  braid. 
Exquisitely  o'er  her  bosom  strayed. 
And  the  loose  robe,  carelessly  flung 
O'er  her  fine  limbs,  in  beauty  hung, 
Swelling  and  falling  in  the  air. 
That  wantoned  with  all  graces  there. 
She  stood  beside  me,  and  the  days 

Of  our  first  hopes  came  gathenng  fast 
Upon  my  brain,  m  a  wild  maze 

Of  wildering  thoughts,  too  wild  to  last. 
Again  I  pressed  those  lips,  which  oft 
Had  dwelt  on  mine,  when  warm  and  soft 
They  breathed  love ;  when  they  had  wasted 

Their  odours  on  no  heart  but  mine. 
Nor  other  lip  had  ever  tasted 

The  draught,  whose  dregs  werethen  divine  : 
Again,  all  innocent  and  true. 
She  looked  as  yoyng  and  playftJ  too ; 
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As  when,  at  eve,  we've  wandered  o'er 
The  green  groves  of  our  own  lake's  shore. 
When,  gazing  on  her,  I  would  ^peak 
All  tales,  that  blushed  her  pretty  cheek ; 
For  though  she  loved  to  hear  the  tale. 
She'd  droop  her  head,  look  bright  and  pale. 
Or  beam  a  conscious  glance,  and  then 
Look  fond,  yet  doubtingly  again. 
These  images  of  pleasure  came 
O'er  me,  with  their  reflective  flame  ;— 
Those  dreams  of  boyhood,  and  the  showers 
Of  hope  ;  that  sprinkled  life  with  flowers. 
When  Rosa's  cheek  and  Rosa's  lyre. 
Were  all  that  youth  and  love  desire ! 
It  seemed  to  me,  as  even  now 
The  gbw  of  faith  was  on  her  brow ; 
And  she  was  fond  and  beaming  yet. 
As  when,  in  early  years,  we  met. 
But  it  is  past ;  that  dream  is  gone. 
And  I  am  still  alone — alone. 
Sleep  took  it's  skyward  course  away. 
And  gave  me  to  the  world  and  day ; 
I  wal^  unto  the  sun's  fresh  glare, 
I  waked, — but  Rosa  was  not  there ! 
Lcndm*  D.  S.  L. 


THE  GAMBLER'S  COURTEZANS. 

The  following  narrative  of  an  adventure  in*  the  house  of  a 
celebrated  courtezan  in  Paris,  known  under  the  name  of  the 
Countess  de  Grasse,  a  Neapolitan  by  birth,  may  be  relied  on 
as  facts.  It  may  serve  as  another  warning,  to  the  many 
already  on  record,  to  those  whose  thoughtless  and  dissipated 
habits  lead  them  into  scenes  of  gaming  and  of  vice  that  too 
often  brings  them  not  only%  destruction  but  to  death.  The 
intended  victim  of  the  Countess  thus  narrates  the  diabolical 
afiair. 

I  was  returning  home,  one  evening,  after  having  passed  it  at 
a  gaming  house,  where  I  had  won  400  louis,  which  sum  was  paid 
me  in  gold.  It  was  just  midnight.  The  streets  were  silent ; 
B  3 
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but  some  persons  were  passing  occasionally.  I  was  hasten^ 
ing  home  with  my  treasure :  I  had  just  arrnrod  at  tbe  tiif  niag 
of  the  street,  called  the  Quatre-fils,  wlien  I  saw  a  beautiful 
girl  approach  me.  She  was  dressed  in  a  manner  elegant  and 
becoming;  her  fine  light  hadr  was  diidiefelled  on  her 
shoulders,  and  the  shawl  around  her  neck  was  thrown  negli- 
gently open,  as  if  to  let  me  see  the  palpitation  of  her  delight- 
mi  bosom.  She  was  in  tears,  and  her  sobs  almost  suffocated 
her  voice.  She  stopped  me.  *'  What  is  the  matter,  ma- 
dam," said  I.  She  appeared  unable  to  speak  and  flung  her- 
self into  my  arms ;  then,  after  a  sh^rt  time,  she  answered, 
with  great  agitation,  **  Ah  !  sir,  whoever  you  are  have  pity 
on  the  most  unfortunate  of  girls.*' 

**  Who  are  you  V  said  I. 

"  A  lost  and  ruined  girl.  My  mother  has  abondoned 
me, — driven  me  from  her  house,  and  will  never  see  me  again. 
Alas !  su?,  what  will  become  of  Uie  unfortunate  Pauline !'' 

"  What  will  become  of  you?"  said  I  with  great wannth, 
seizing  her  beautiful  soft  hand ;  **  why  you  ^lall  return  to 
the  bosom  of  your  family ;  I  will  conduct  you  to  your  houae, 
and  I  will  undertake  to  effect  a  teconciliation.'' 

''Oh,  no,  never:  my  mother  will  never  see  me;  she 
detests,  she  abhors  me,  because  I  could  not  overcome  my 
aversion  to  a  husband  she  destined  for  me.'' 

My  heart  was  deeply  affected  at  this  recital ;  and  to  see  so 
fine,  so  charming  a  woman,  so  deplorably  circumstanced,  I 
was  near  entertaining  a  violent  passion,  which  I  felt  almost 
when  I  first  saw  her.  What  young  man  could  resist  so  much 
beauty,  and  sweetness.  Love,  without  doubt,  was  concealed 
in  her  fine  blue  eyes,  when  they  presented  themselves  to  my 
view.  The  subject  penetrated  deeply  to  the  bottom  of  my 
heart. 

**  Courage,  dear  interesting  girl,"  said  I,  "1  will  not 
desert  you.  Permit  me  to  d^  your  tears ;— come  leave  the 
matter  to  me  ;  I  will  answer  for  ymir  reconciliation." 

Pauline  seemed  sensible  of  the  lively  interest  I  manifested 
for  her  ;  but  she  persisted  in  her  refusal,  declaring  she  would 
ever  avoid  the  house  of  her  modier,  for  to  enter  it  would  be 
an  anticipation  of  tl^e  infernal  regions.  In  the  meantime, 
listening  to  this  reasoning,  I  went  forward  with  her ;  and 
whilst  1  was  in  the  greatest  anxiety,  oflering  her  every  conso- 
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btion,  we  arrived  at  the  entrance  of  a  little  street.  She 
again  threw  herself  into  my  arms* 

**  Pray,  sir,"  said  she,  **  let  us  escape ;  it  is  here  that  my 
mother  lives." 

'*  Here,  my  amiable  Pauline,*'  said  I,  **  so  much  the  bet^ 
ter :  let  us  go  on  with  firmness :  I  will  make  your  peace. 
Remember,  a  mother  is  always  a  mother ;  she  will  be  kind 
to  you.  Pretend  only  that  you  will  consent  to  whatever  she 
desires.  Let  us  gain  time,  and  by  degrees  we  will  contrive 
that  you  shall  not  be  sacrified  to  a  man  you  cannot  love." 

At  last,  after  a  long  debate,  half  by  force,  half  by  per-r 
suasion,  I  decided.  I  rapped  at  the  door  she  pointed  at :  an 
old  domestic  opened  it.  Perceiving  Pauline  he  refused  to 
admit  her. 

«  Begone,  disobedient  child,"  said  he  in  a  tone  sufficient 
to  excite  tears,  **  begone!  your  respectable  mother  will 
never  see  you  again,  and  you  may  die  of  despair  and  morti- 
fication." 

''  Jaques,"  cried  Pauline  with  great  vehemence  **  here  is 
a  gentleman  who  comes  to  make  my  peace ;  I  will  do  what- 
ever my  mother  desires." 

"  Alas!  sir,"  replied  the  perfidious  door-keeper,  *'  if  you 
knew  what  a  good  amiable  woman  is  Madame  the  Countess 
de  Grasse !" 

**  Let  us  in,  let  us  in,  my  dear  Jaques,"  cried  I,  "  and 
assist  me  to  r^tore  this  amiable  girl  to  the  arms  of  her  mo- 
ther ;  Pauline  will  ever  be  grateful  to  you." 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  **  but  what  will  Madame  say  to  our  young 
lady,  to  see  her  return  with  a  stranger,  a  person  unknown, 
and  aman  too?" 

I  instantly  announced  my  name,  and  offered  to  give^AiU 
satisfaction  who  I  was.  Scarcely  had  my  name  escaped  "^my 
lips,  when  this  vricked  wretch,  raising  his  hands  to  heaven, 
cried  out,  pretending  to  know  me,  **  what !  is  it  you,  sir  V* 

"  How  do  you  know  me  1"  said  I  with  astonishment ; 
'*  you  never  saw  me  before." 

**  It  is  true  sir,"  he  replied,  "  I  never  did  see  you  before, 
but  Madame  the  Countess  has  not  concealed  from  me  the  praises 
which  she  has  daily  heard  of  you  in  the  society  where  she 
goes.    Come  in,  come  in,"  continued  he  with  great  apparent 
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satisfaction ;  "  you  are  most  fortunate,  Madame  Pauline :  I 
will  now  answer  for  your  reeonciliation." 

All  this  time  he  did  not  allow  me  an  opportunity  to  reply. 
He  permitted  us  to  enter,  and  we  walked  through  three  small 
court  yards,  communicating  with  each  other  by  a  long  corri- 
dore  perfectly  elegant.  We  arrived  at  last  in  a  little  garden, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  was  a  small  house.  By  the  great 
number  of  lights  which  appeared,  I  supposed  there  was  much 
company.  After  passing  throui^h  many  apartments,  splen- 
didly furnished,  we  were  introduced  into  a  small  parlour, 
decorated  with  great  elegance.  Jaques  said  he  would  at- 
tend in  a  moment,  when  he  saw  Madame  the  Countess,  to 
prepare  her  for  the  interview.  I  remained  wiUi' Pauline,  who, 
with  that  air  of  mildness  and  candour  which  so  well  becomes 
virtue,  acknowledged  to  me  her  gratitude.  I  was  far  from 
entertaining  an  idea  of  the  perfidy  of  her  soul,  which,  under 
fair  appearances,  concealed  so  much  baseness  and  wicked* 
ness.  Who  could  have  thouglit  it  of  a  young  female,  so 
charming  and  beautiful,  endowed  with  all  the  gifts  of  na- 
ture, that  she  could  be  so  base,  so  cruel ! — 

At  length  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  door  opened,  and 
I  saw,  advancing  towards  me,  a  female  of  a  majestic  and  im- 
posing deportment.  She  gave  me  her  hand  most  gracefully, 
and  pointed  to  me  to  sit  near  her  on  a  sopha.  Mildness  and 
goodness  were  pictured  in  her  countenance. 

**  I  prize  highly,"  said  she,  "  the  occasion  which  pro- 
cures me  the  honor  of  your  acquaintance.  For  a  long  period 
I  have  beard  you  s^en  of  so  favorable,  that '* 

Here  Pauline,  without  waiting  for  her  mother  to  conclude, 
fell  at  the  Countess's  feet,  imploring  the  return  of  her  ten- 
derness, and  promising  to  do  whatever  she  should  desire. 
The  Countess  without  continuing  her  conversation  with  me, 
embraced  Pauline  with  ecstacy.  ^ 

"  Go,  my  Pauline,"  said  she,  **  I  forgive  you  ;  you  have 
returned  under  the  most  fortunate  auspices.  I  cannot,  how- 
ever, suddenly  forget  all  the  uneasiness  and  anxiety  you  have 
caused  me.  Go,  my  child ;  tell  aU  to  Julia ;  and  repair 
the  disorder  of  your  dress.  We  shall  retire  to  the  supper- 
room." 

"  Do  you  remember  the  rough  blunt  Monsieur  Richmond  V 
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said  the  Countess  to  me,  "  It  is  him,  sir,  I  destined  as  th^ 
husband  of  my  Pauline.  I  will  submit  it  then  to  you,  who 
knew  him,  to  judge  what  would  have  been  the  good  fortune 
•f  Pauline  r* 

Paiiline  had  disappeared,  and  I  had  not  been  able  to  say 
one  single  word.  Tne  wicked  Countess  did  not  permit  me 
to  open  my  mouth,  and,  at  the  same  time,  asked  the  question 
and  gave  the  answer.  > 

"  Will  you,"  said  she,  **  do  me  the  pleasure  to  sup  with 
meV* 

I  refused.  She,  however,  insisted  on  it.  I  said  it  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  I  should  retire ;  that  I  was  content  and 
happy  since  I  had  accomplished  my  object,  which  was  to  re- 
concile the  mother  with  her  daughter.  She  would  not,  how- 
ever, accept  of  any  excuse.  I  alledged  a  thous^d  reasons  ; 
she  would  not  listen  to  one  of  them.  J  aques  then  appeared,  and 
said  the  Countess  was  wanted  in  the  next  room  on  business 
of  importance. 

"  I  shaU  leave  you,**  said  she,  •*  for  an  instant,  I  will  re- 
turn in  one  minute.** 

As  soon  as  the  Countess  disappeared  the  door  closed,  and 
I  remained  alone;  Ten  minutes  elapsed,  and  thus,  left  so- 
litary, I  occupied  myself  in  admiring  the  splendor  of  the 
apartment.  I  was  attracted  in  examining  a  table,  which 
Was  a  curious  kind  of  cabinet.  I  then  took  a  wax  candle, 
and  walked  on  my  tiptoes.  I  staggered,  and,  lest  I  should 
fall,  leaned  against  the  door :  it  opened  with  little  difficulty* 
I  saw  a  range  of  apartments :  I  yielded  to  curiosity.  I  en- 
tered, and  traversea  three  or  four  little  chambers,  furnished 
handsomely,  but  not  expensively. 

I  believed  I  was  at  the  end  of  my  research,  when  I  per- 
ceived at  the  comer  of  this  last  apartment  a  door ;  it  was 
closed.  I  turned  round  the  spring  of  the  lock :  my  hand  met 
a  small  button ;  I  pressed  it  down,  and  the  door  opened. — 
Merciful  God !  what  a  horrid  spectacle  presented  itself  to 
my  vietv ! — a  man  naked  stretched  upon  a  mattras !  I  ap- 
proached, and  looked  at  him.  I  scarcely  could  believe  my 
eyes:  his  head  was  cut  off,  and  by  his  side  lay  a  large  ana 
heavy  scymeter,  still  covered  with  blood  !  I  started  back  with 
horror.  I  was  staggered  whether  I  should  not  endeavour  t» 
escape. 
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At  length  I  returned  to  the  saloon  I  had  lately  left.  Evfiy 
thing  was  in  the  same  order  -,  the  Countess  had  not  yet  re* 
turned.  I  listened  attentively ;  the  silence  of  the  dead  sur- 
rounded me.  I  believe  I  intended,  if  possible,  to  escape,  i 
listened ;  I  could  do  nothing  but  sigh,  and  at  length  became 
desponding.  I  did  not  know  what  to  decide  on,  or  what 
plan  to  adopt,  when  suddenly  my  ears  became  assailed 
with  the  mournful  cries  of  an  owl  at  some  distance. 

I  was  reduced  to  despair  by  the  kind  of  annihilatioii  in 
which  I  was  about  to  be  plunged  ; — a  courage  pretematoial^ 
which  inspired  a  desire  to  live,  and  the  horror  of  a  violent 
death,  seized  all  my  senses.  I  ceased  to  tremble.  I  detmled 
to  place  my  fate  at  once  in  the  hands  of  Providence.  I  opened, 
without  noise,  the  door  by  which  Jaques  had  introduced  me ;  I 
then  proceeded  forward  at  all  risk.  I  arrived,  I  do  not  know 
how,  at  the  street  door :  I  approached  the  lodge  of  the  iafer- 
nal  door-keepej^  i  Jaques  criea  out  5 — "  Who  goes  there  1** 

"  Open  the  door  Jaques,"  said  I. 

'*  What,  is  it  you  1"  said  he,  and  4n  a  terrific  tone  of 
voice  added,  **  you  are  to  remain  here  for  supper !" 

*'  Paition  me,''  said  I,  "  I  will  return.  Madame  the 
Countess  has  insisted  X  should  sup  with  her,  and  I  am  just 
going  to  pay  for  a  hackn^  coach,  in  whijch  I  brought  Ma* 
dame  Famine  here." 

Jaques  seated  in  his  lodge,  though  looking  attentively  at 
me,  fortunately,  from  the  weajL  light  of  his  lamp,  did  nol 
discover  my  embarrassment. 

*'  Sir,"  said  he,  after  a  pause,  *'  you  may  return,  I  will  go 
and  pay  the  coacknan  myself!" 

New  horror  seized  me ;  I  thought  I  saw  my  fate  decided. 
I  was  about  to  return^  unable  to  make  any  answer,  when  £ 
heard  a  loud  rapping  at  the  street  door.  Jaques  listened  ; 
the  rapping  was  repeated.  One  plan  alone  for  my  escape 
then  occurred ;  when  the  door  was  opened  I  placed  myself 
behind  in  a  dark  corner.  I  saw  two  men  of  terrific  a[^pear« 
anee  enter;  they  were  half  drunk,  and  stumbling  a^nst 
Jaques,  knocked  the  lamp  out  of  his  hand.  The  door  was 
instantly  closed* 

**  Observe,  our  comrade  is  outside ;"  said  one  of  the  men 
to  Jaques,  *'  you  have  shut  the  door  on  him." 

Availing  myself  of  this  moment  of  darkness  and  confu^pn^ 
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I  sl^  on  one  side,  and  went  out  at  the  same  moment  the  third 
of  my  intended  assassins  entered. 

"  Who  goes  there?"  cried  this  villain  in  a  tremendous 
v^ice. 

I  made  no  answer  but  began  to  run ;  and  it  was  a  quarter 
after  three  past  midnight  before  I  entered  my  own  house.  I 
cannot  describe  the  conflicting  saisations  I  experienced, 
when  I  reflected  calmly  on  this  occurrence,  and  became  pos- 
aeesed  of  reason. 

This  wicked  Countess  was  really  descended  from  an  illus^ 
trious  family  in  Naples*  She  had  secret  agents  in  the  dif- 
ferent gambling  houses,  who  nan'Owly  watched  every  per*> 
son  who  was  successful  in  gambling.  If  an  individual  was 
fortunate,  and  won  much  money,  one  of  these  spies  followed 
him,  perhaps  ofiered  him  a  carriage  to  conduct  him  home ; 
9r  a  young  female  would  meet  him  designedly,  though  ap- 
parently by  chance,  and,  using  every  artifice,  propose  to  re- 
tire to  her  nouse.  If  she  prevailed,  she  brought  her  victim  to 
the  house  of  the  Countess,  under  vain  pretexts.  It  was  cer- 
tain to  be  his  grave. 

I  trust  that  this  terrible  adventure  may  serve  as  an  example 
to  men,  too  confident  in  themselves ;  to  men  without  ex- 
perience, who  so  thoughtlessly  frequent  improper  houses, 
without  reflection,  until  they  are  suddenly  surprised,  and  fall 
into  the  hands  of  females,  barbarous  and  atrocious,  who  abuse 
all  the  charms  given  by  nature  to  adorn  them,  and  whose  sole 
enjoyment  is  to  destroy  the  men  who  unfortunately  listen  to 
their  seductive  arts. 

Tired,  fatigued,  and  exhausted,  sleep  did,  not  interpose  to 
prevent  my  melancholy  reflections.  The  next  day  I  arose 
early  in  the  morning,  and  hastened  with  rapidity  to  the  po- 
lice. I  made  my  report :  they  took  my  name  and  threatened 
vengeance.  They  recommended  me  to  keep  the  aflair  an 
inviolable  secret.  This  I  promised :  and,  on  the  very  same 
day,  all  the*  persons  in  this  abominable  house  were  arrested  ; 
but  I  always  regretted  they  were  not  made  public  examples. 
However,  political  reasons,  and  oth^  circumstances,  I  was 
informed  by  the  police  establishment,  had  some  control  over 
this  aflfair ;  and  whatever  punishment  was  inflicted  on  these 
horrid  people  remained  buried  in  profound  secrecy. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  here  give  a  description  of  the 
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CouBteit  d«  OiM8e>  mnd  her  daugliter  PaiHtne. '  11ieCoantes& 

was  about  fifty  years  of  age.  She  was  a  beautiful  brunette, 
had  fine  litely  spaitling  eyes,  a  noble  carria$re,  and  majestic 
deportment.  She  appeared  perfectly  familiar  with  the  usages 
of  high  life,  and  was  a  distinguished  person  in  some  fashion- 
able circles  where  gambling  was  earned  oii.  It  was  impos- 
sible for  one  who  did  not  know  her,  to  discover,  under  her 
dissimulation  and  artifice,  the  perversity  of  her  soul. 

Pauline  was  a  lovely  girl,  shaped  like  her  mother ;  she  was 
beautifully  fair,  and  about  seventeen  oreigliteen  years  of  age. 
Her  light  blue  eyes  expressed  desire  and  voluptuousness,  and 
there  was  an  archness  m  her  manner,  that  unveiled  the  lasci- 
viousness  of  her  soul  to  those  who  had  leisure  to  observe  ber 
attentively.  She  was  a  most  seducing  creature,  and  was 
friendly  and  polite ; — ^her  fine  bosom  was  enchantine — she  af- 
fected  an  air  of  modesty  and  mildness,  and  abounded  in  fine 
sentiments ;  but  an  attentive  observer  could  easily  discover 
her  dissimulation. 


THE  LAST  OF  THE  CONSTANTINES. 

BY  THE  LATE  THOMAS  FURLONG, 
AUTHOR  OF    "  THE  DOOM  OF  BERENZIE,"   &C. 

In  ancient  times,  when  on  for  Salem's  wail, 
The  avenger  came  at  heaven's  mysterious  call ; 
Portents  and  signs  arose  on  every  eye, 
Marks  were  on  earth,  and  meteors  in  the  sky  ; 
Dreams  scar'd  the  old,  and  visions  struck  the  young. 
And  every  tomb  or  temple  found  a  tongue : 
The  dead  walk'd  forth,  the  living  heard  the  call, 
And  if  they  fell,  they  fell  forewarned  of  all. 

Not  such  the  signt  that  in  her  hour  of  gloom, 
Came  to  foretell  Byzantium  of  her  doom  : 
Not  such  the  marks  that  waro'd  her  of  her  fate, 
W4ien  the  besieger  thunder'd  at  her  gate ; 
When  ev«y  dreary  morn's  returning  liglit, 
Gave  but  the  crescent  glittering  in  her  sight ; 
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When,  from  ber  timers,  in  grief  the  inaik'd  below, 
Myriadb  of  warrion,  and  in  each  a  foe ; 
Hordes  from  all  realms  in  wM  barbaric  pride. 
Loading  ibe  Unds  and  swarming  on  the  tide. 

Still,  thoueh  no  deep  mysterious  sign  was  givei^, 
To  speak  Vie  anger  or  the  care  of  heaven ; 
Though  no  dread  symbol  stood  expos'd  in  air, 
To  lend  the  last,  the  ^rmness  of  despair ; 
Even  though  no  spectre,  from  its  gloom  beneath, 
Stalk'd  forUi  to  teach  them  the  contempt  of  death. 

Vet  was  there  one,  who  in  this  hour  of  grief, 

Gaz*d  round  all,  reckless,  hopeless  of  relief ; 

Ere  the  first  straggler  at  the  breach  gave  way, 

Untold,  he  trac'd  the  hurrying  of  decay  ; 

tJnwam*d,  he  felt  that  ruin  hover'd  nigh^ —  » 

That  strife  was  vaun — and  he  had  but  to  die  ; 

That  the  long  glories  of  his  race  were  past. 

But  his  it  was  to  guard  them  to  the  last. 

This  thought — this  trial — ^this  sad  task  was  thine, 

Injur'd,  unaided,  martyr*d  Conatantine. 


A  DUEL. 

TROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  M.  JOUY,   BY  W.  JSRDAN,  ESQ. 

Men,  who  are  really  feasonitble,  sahject  eren  their  prejudices  to 
rvHc—MoiUeiqmeu. 

A  M.  D.  Bryant,  an  old  officer,  was  constantly  declaim- 
ing ag^ainst  the  folly  of  duelling.  A  person  took  it  into  his 
head,  in  order  to  asceitain  the  smcerity  of  his  philosophy,  to 
inform  him  one  day,  that  his  son  had  just  received  a  very 
serious  insult,  for  which  he  had  the  courage  not  to  demand 
satisfaction.  M.  Bryant  immediately  gave  the  lie  in  form  to 
him  who  had  invented  this  story,  and  was  with  the  gieatest 
difficulty  prevented  from  fighting  him.  This  inconsistency, 
of  which  I  can  recite  examples  still  more  recent,  is  the  neces- 
sary result  of  the  discordancy  existing  in  this  point  between 
manners,  morality,  and  the  law.    Of  all  the  prejudices  now 
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in  diract  opposition  to  the  established  law,  the  point  of  honor 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  ancient,  and,  I  am  afraid  to  say  it,  that 
which  is  the  most  difficult  to  be  overcome,  because  it  is  in  some 
way  identified  with  the  national  character.  Of  what  impor- 
tance is  it  in  reality,  that  the  law  forbids,  under  pain  of  death  , 
that  which  honor  commands  under  pain  of  shame,  in  a  war- 
like nation,  where  education  makes  cowardice  a  crime,  and 
contempt  a  dreadful  punishment. 

God  forbid  that  I  should  wish  to  become  the  apologist  of 
a  barbarous  custom,  *'  of  a  ferocious  prejudice,  which  places 
aU  virtue  on  the  point  of  the  sword ;"  but  leaving  the  applica- 
tion to  it  of  all  the  odious  names  with  which  moralists  have 
endeavoured  to  degrade  it,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  in  the  actual 
state  of  our  society,  it  is  much  easier  to  attack  the  principle 
than  to  avoid  its  consequences.  On  this  subject,  people  are 
willing  to  think  generally  with  Rousseau,  provided  they  are 
allowed  to  act  on  particular  occasions  like  M.  Bryant.  Let 
us,  then,  acknowledge,  that  however  blameable  the  pactice  of 
duelling  may  be,  it  finds  a  sort  of  excuse  in  the  aelicacy  of 
the  sentiments  which  it  supposes  to  exist,  a  pretext  in  the  de- 
cency and  the  politeness  which  it  maintains  m  the  world,  and 
a  powerful  ally  in  the  public  opinion  which  protects  it  against 
the  punishment  of  the  law.  Sanvol,  in  his  Antiquities  of 
Paris,  does  not  trace  the  origin  of  this  sanguinary  custom 
farther  back  than  to  Gondebaud,  king  of  the  Burgundians, 
who,  he  says,  sanctioned  the  practice  of  the  law  Gonibette. 
Other  historians  attribute  its  invention  to  the  Franks,  our  pa- 
ternal ancestors ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  it  was  peculiar  to 
this  nation,  as  we  see  in  the  Life  of  Louis  le  Vebonnaire, 
.where,  it  is  said,  that  Bernard  demanded  to  clear  himself  of 
the  crime  imputed  to  him,  by  an  appeal  to  aims,  mcrefrancis 
9oUto.  Once  introduced  into  France ,  this  custom  was  not  slow 
in  naturalizing  itself.  Chivalry,  which  adopted  it,  made  it  a 
fundamental  principle  of  honor,  and  notwithstanding  the 
severest  laws,  it  could  never  be  entirely  extirpated.  The  ordi- 
nances of  our  kings  have  had  no  efilect  but  to  add  disobedience 
to  the  crime  they  were  intended  to  prevent ;  and  the  most 
illustrious  blood  has  flowed  on  the  scaffold  in  vain.  It  is  even 
very  remarkable  that  duels  have  never  been  more  frequent  than 
they  were  at  those  periods  when  they  were  most  rigorously 
proscribed.    The  edict  of  Henry  II.  against  duelling,  issued 
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i^  1547,  after  the  last  authorized  comba^t,  between  Jamac  and 
La  CMtaigneraye,  gave,  as  it  were,  the  character  of  fashion 
to  that  custom  which  was  no  longer  resorted  to  as  a  judicial 
process.  Under  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  this  frenzy,  in  defi- 
ance of  the  severity  of  the  laws,  was  carried  so  far,  that  in 
allusion  to  the  honors  wl^ich  had  been  paid  by  the  linj^  in  the 
church  of  St.  Paul,  to  Caylus  and  Maugiron,  (killed  in  duel, 
by  D*£ntragues  and  Riberac,)  it  was  custoBwry  to  say,  *'  I 
Aall  have  him  sculptured  in  marble"  to  express  "  X  shaU  kill 
him  in  a  duel."  Heniy  the  Fourth  is  reproached  with  having 
displayed  too  much  indulgence  towards  this  species  of  crime ; 
but  it  has  not  been  remarked,  that  in  his  time  the  examples 
of  it  were  much  less  frequent  than  during  the  two  reigns  be- 
tween which  his  was  placed.  Duellists,  under  Louis  XIII. 
were  pursued  with  all  the  severity  of  the  law,  and  an  idea  may 
be  formed  of  their  number,  by  an  extract  of  the  chancery 
registers,  from  which  it  appears  that  more  than  a  thousand 
pairdons  were  ^nted  by  Louis  XIV*  during  the  first  twenty 
years  of  his  reign. 

The  famous  declaration  of  1679,  which,  for  a  moment, 
seemed  to  abate  the  diielling  frenzy,  only  served  to  change  the 
field  of  battle,  which  was  then  removed  to  the  frontiers. 

Duels,  still  more  frequent  under  the  reign  of  Louis  XV, 
became  then  less  fatal ;  the  point  of  honor  obtained  its  regu- 
lating code,  in  which  injuries  were  divided  into  two  classes, 
and  DO  longer  required  the  same  kind  of  satisfaction.  It  was 
settled  that  they  should  continue  to  fight  for  nothing,  but 
that  they  should  only  kill  each  other  for  something,  and  tlien 
was  invented  that  mesto  termine,  that  combat  for  first  blood, 
in  which,  says  Kousseaa,  *'  Affectation  is  mixed  with  cruelty, 
and  men  are  only  slain  by  chance."  It  is  on  the  subject  of  the 
last  description  of  combats,  that  the  author  of  Eloisa  exclaims 
with  that  eloquent  indignation,  which  dictated  to  him,  per- 
haps, the  finest  pages  that  have  ever  been  written  in  any  lan- 
guage. "  The  first  Mood  I  Great  God  !  and  what  wilt  thou  do 
with  that  bloed./erooious  monster  l^Wilt  thnu  drink  iit" 

At  that  period,  for  the  least  word,  a  man  was  obliged  to 
draw  ;  but  it  frequently  happened,  that  a  single  crossing  of 
the  swords  was  considered  a  sufficient  satisfaction  for  a  slight 
ofiEence.  This  ridiculous  mania  did  not  escape  dramatic  au- 
tbois,  and  suppKed  Fagan  with  one  of  tlie  best  scenes  of  hb 
c  2 
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"  Origroaux,"  and  with  the  highly  comic  part  of  JBrctew- 
viUe» 

Up  to  that  time,  the  sword  had  been  the  only  weapon 
allowed  in  duels  :  the  obligation  of  wearing  it  constantly ,  im- 
posed,  at  the  same  time,  that  of  knowing  how  to  use  it ;  and 
the  certainty  of  being  skilful  to  defend  weir  lives,  made  men 
less  careful  of  exposing  them.  The  alteration  which  took 
place  in  dress,  under  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  probably  con- 
tributed to  introduce  the  use  of  pistols  in  duels ;  a  mode  of 
fighting,  which,  by-the-bye,  has  nothing  noble — nothing 
French  in  it ;  in  which  courage  cannot  supply  the  want  of 
skill,  and  in  which  you  are  compelled  to  kill  a  defenceless  ad- 
versary, or  to  suffer  yourself  to  be  killed  in  the  same  manner. 
This  anti-chivalric  custom  now  begins  to  be  out  of  fashion. 

For  about  two  centuries  wiineues  have  taken  the  place  of 
seconds.  This  is  at  least  one  step  towards  reason  and  equity  ; 
for  if  it  is  inhuman  to  fight  to  avenge  your  own  injury,  it  were 
certainly  most  absurd  to  fight  to  avenge  the  injury  of  another, 
against  a  person  who  had  neither  offended  you  nor  your  friend. 
Witnesses,  in  our  days,  regulate  the  mode  and  the  conditions 
of  the  fight,  and  in  no  case  will  they  allow  the  adversaries  fo 
meet  wim  unequal  arms.  They  were  less  scrupulous  in  the 
time 'of  Henry  Ill.^ince  it  is  ascertained  that  in  the  duel  be- 
tween Caylus  and  D'Entraffues,  the  first  was  killed,  because 
he  fought  only  with  a  sword  ;  while  the  other  fought  with  a 
sword  and  a  dagger :  on  Caylus's  observing  the  inequality, 
D'Entragues,  who,  however,  was  considered  a  man  of  honor, 
replied  drilir,  **  You  have  then  committed  a  great  fault  to 
leave  your  dagger  at  home,  for  we  are  to  fight,  and  not  to  dis- 
cuss our  weapons."  At  that  period ,  it  appears  that  the  ofifend- 
ed  had  even  the  singular  privilege  of  imposing  upon  his  adver- 
sary any  condition  to  which  he  chose  to  submit  himself :  tliis 
at  least  is  the  inference  which  may  be  drawn  from  a  fact, 
related  by  Brantome.  He  speaks  of  having  witnessed  a  duel 
between  a  gentleman  of  very  small  stature,  and  a  very  tall 
Gascon  sergeant:  the  first  regulated  Hie  conditions  of  the 
duel  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  were  obliged  to  fight  with  a 
collar  round  the  neck,  armed  with  points,  which  compelled 
them  to  hold  up  their  heads  very  hign.  **  This  mode,*  says 
Brantome,  **  had  been  invented  very  prettily  by  the  little  one, 
who  oould  raise  his  head  against  his  tall  adversary,  and  mark 
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him  at  his  ease,  which  the  other  cotild  not  do  against  him, 
without  bending  and  piercing  his  own  throat.  In  this  man- 
ner the  short  combatant  dispatched  the  Gascon  very  easily 
with  two  thrusts  of  his  swoid."  In  our  days,  the  short  one 
would  pass  for  a  murderer,  if  he  could  find  a  tall  man  fool 
enough,  or  a  fool  tall  enough,  to  accept  of  such  conditions. 

This  dissertation,  into  which  1  have  almost  unconsciously 
fallen,  is  only  an  introduction — ^perhaps  rather  too  long,  to 
the  adventure  which  I  have  now  to  relate.  One  day  last 
week,  as  I  was  breakfasting  with  a  Bavarian  in  one  of  the 
Cafes,  on  the  Bouvelart,  near  some  young  men,  who  were 
making  a  more  substantial  repast,  I  heard  one  of  them,  called 
Alfred,  receiving  the  congratulations  of  his  friends,  on  a  mar- 
riage which  he  was  on  the  eve  of  contracting  with  a  lovely  girl, 
to  whom  he  was  passionately  attached.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  say  how  a  quarrel  began  between  that  young  man  and  one 
of  his  friends,  as  I  only  paid  attention  to  it,  when  it  had  grown 
so  serious  as  to  give  me  some  anxiety  respecting  the  manner 
in  which  it  might  terminate.  I  only  know,  that  the  question 
was  originally  how  far  a  woman  may  love  a  man  who  wears 
a  wig.  Alfred  had  uttered  some  witticisms  on  the  occasion, 
which  one  of  his  friends  v^s  foolish  enough  to  apply  to  him- 
self ;  these  witticisms  had  been  replied  to  by  other  repartees 
— ill-nature  had  intruded,  and,  as  it  always  happens,  he  who 
remained  first  without  an  answer,  was  the  first  to  get  angry. 
The  sneer  with  which  Alfred  repiilsed  the  attack  of  his  adver- 
sary, caused  the  latter  to  lose  all  patience,  and  some  worcU 
escaped  from  him,  the  consequences  of  which  I  easily  fore- 
saw. I  availed  myself  of  the  authority  of  my  age,  and  my 
former  profession,  to  interfere  as  a  mediator  m  &is  quarrel. 
I  insisted  on  the  extremely  trivial  nature  of  the  cause. — I  ex- 
tenuated as  much  as  possible  the  meaning,  and  especially  the 
intent,  of  the  offensive  terms,  vvhich  one  of  the  adversaries  had 
-used ;  and  it  is  probable  that  I  should  have  succeeded  in 
reconciling  them,  had  there  not  been  present  several  people, 
who,  without  having  had  any  other  duds  on  their  hands,  than 
those  in  which  they  acted  as  seconds,  find  the  means  ot  acquiring 
cheap  reputation  for  braivery.  I  still  know  some  bravos  of 
that  kind,  on  the  watch  for  every  dispute,  and  ready  to  carry 
every  challenge  ;  not  a  single  pistol  shot  has  been  fired — not 
a  single  swoni-thrust  made  in  Parts  for  these  last  twenty 
c  3 
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vears,  of  which  they  cannot  give  an  account.  No  one  knows 
better  than  these  the  laws  and  formalities  of  duels ;  they 
spend  their  lives  in  the  fencing- rooms  of  Le  Sage  and  Peignat, 
on  the  way  to,  and  in  the  alleys  of»  the  woods  of  Boulogne, 
and  Vincennes ;  and  firmly  believe,  they  have  fought  as  often 
as  they  have  seen  others  fignt. 

Desponding  at  the  fruitlessness  of  my  efforts,  and  the|small 
success  of  my  mediation,  I  saw  with  real  grief  those  young 
men,  who,  an  hour  before  were  inseparable  friends,  depart, 
after  having  appointed  a  meeting  at  noon  at  the  barrier  of 
the  Champ*  ELptees,  I  conceived  for  the  one  who  was  called 
Alfred,  and  who  was  not  better  known  to  me  than  the  rest, 
that  sympathetic  interest  to  which  we  often  surrender  our- 
selv^,  without  inquiring  into  the  cause ;  he  appeared  to  be 
the  youngest^  loving,  and  beloved ;  his  life  seemed  to  be- 
long, as  it  were,  to  two  families.  But  there  still,  perhaps, 
remained  some  meaus  of  preventing  the  misfortune,  of  which 
I  had  a  sad  presentiment.  I  walked  pensively  towards  the 
place  of  meeting,  and  chanced  to  encounter  in  the  great  alley 
of  the  Champs  £Iysees,  an  officer  of  the  chasseurs  of  the 
guard,  whom  I  am  in  the  habit  of  meeting  at  his  relation's, 
Madame  de  R****,  and  who  is  not  more  dbtinguished  for 
the  nobleness  of  his  disposition,  than  for  the  renown  of  his 
valor.  As  I  concluded  my  relation  of  the  circumstances 
attending  the  approaching  duel  to  the  ca]>tain,  we  saw  two  car- 
riages, in  whicn  the  adversaries  and  their  seconds  were  seat^^ 
ed,  arrive  one  after  the  other.  The  captain  was  on  horse- 
back ;  at  my  request  be  followed  the  carriages,  which  took 
the  road  to  the  wood  of  Boulogne,,  having  promised  to  give 
me  an  account  of  all  that  should  happen.  I  had  not  much 
time  to  make  lonff  refiecdons  on  the  strength  of  a  tyran- 
nical prejudice,  which  silences  humanity,  justice,  and  reason 
— ^which  compels  two  friends  to  murder  each  other,  and  which 
allows  judges  (when  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  authority  of  the 
laws,)  to  condemn  a  criminal,  whose  conduct  they  approve, 
and  would  imitate  in  a  similar  case.  At  the  moment  that  I 
reached  the  gate  of  the  wood  of  Boulogne,  I  saw  Captain  ;S — 
hastily  approaching,  and  read  in  his  countenance  the  fatal 
news  which  he  had  to  communicate.  He  gave  his  horse  to 
the  care  of  a  boy  on  the  green,  and  leading  me  into  a  neigh- 
bouring alley,  related  to  me  in  a  few  words  the  cruel  catas- 
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trophe,  of  which  he  had  been  a  spectator.  *'  The  carriages/* 
said  he,  *'  having  stopped  near  La  Muette,  the  four  perlons 
which  they  contained,  alighted,  and  glided  precipitately  into 
the  wood.  I  followed  them,  and,  having  given  my  name, 
begged  permission  to  interfere  in  a  quarrel,  with  some  of  the 
particulars  of  which  I  was  already  acquainted.  **  You  are 
welcome.  Captain,'*  answered  the  younger  of  the  two  adver- 
saries, '*  but  spare  us  humiliating  explanations  at  this  mo- 
ment, which  could  have  no  other  result  in  any  case,  than  to 
delay  an  encounter  which  is  unavoidable.**  Despairing  of 
nMmate  success,  I  endeavoured  in  my  quality  of  witness,  to 
alter  something  in  the  forms  of  the  duel ;  we  settled  that  only 
one  shot  should  be  fired  on  each  side ;  that  they  should  be 
placed  at  the  distance  of  twenty  paces,  and  that  they  should 
fire  together  on  a  given  signal :  I  myself  loaded  Alfred's 
pstol,  and  made  him  take  the  lowest  part  of  the  ground,  which 
IS  of  advantage  in  a  pistol  fight ;  I  also  advised  him  to  mode- 
rate his  impetuosity,  which  gave  his  adversary  a  decided 
superiority  over  him.  All  the  arrangements  being  made,  the 
antagonists  on  their  ground,  the  pistols  in  their  hands  and 
cocked,  the  signal  was  given, — ^they  fired — and  the  unfortu- 
nate young  man,  for  whom  you  and  I  had  so  much  interested 
ourselves,  fell,  mortally  wounded.'*  The  grief  which  tliis 
fatal  event  excited  in  my  heart,  was  the  deepest  which  1  have 
experienced  for  a  long  while,  and  I  could  not  check  my  tears 
when  the  carriage  passed  me,  which  contained  the  remains  of 
that  unhappy  youth,  now  to  be  carried  back  to  his  father,  who 
at  that  veiy  moment  was  employed  in  preparing  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  his  nuptials. 


TO  AN  AUTHOR. 

rnOM  THE  FRENCH  OF  PABIAK  FILLET. 

When  I  call'd  you  a  blockhead,  I  candidly  own. 
It  was  hastily  done,  for  I  could  not  have  shown 

Such  proof  as  would  warrant  conviction  ; 
But  thanks  to  the  anger  my  boldness  has  rais'd, 
You're  an  author  become,  and  now,  fortune  be  prais'd  ! 

I've  proof  that  defies  contradiction. 
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MEDITATIONS  ON  MAN. 

FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  ALPHONSG  DE  LAMARTINZ* 
BY  THE  LATE  HENRY  NEELE. 

Man  is  a  fallen  God,  who  ne'er  forgets 

His  native  heaven  ;  whether  in  bitterness 

He  ponders  o'er  his  lost  felicity. 

Or  filled  with  boundless  hopes,  his  bosom  pants 

With  dreams  of  future  glory.     Fall*n  or  faulty, 

Man  is  the  mighty  riddle — on  the  earth 

A  slave,  immur'd  within  the  senses  prison. 

He  feels  he  has  a  soul  that's  born  for  freedom — 

He  pants  for  happiness,  and  he  is  wretched — 

He  would  search  all  things,  and  his  eye  is  weak ) 

He  would  love  through  eternity,  and  what 

He  loves  is  frail,  and  perishes«-alas ! 

All  mortal  men  resemble  Eden's  exile ; 

When  God  had  banish 'd  him  the  happy  garden. 

At  the  forbidden  gate  he  sets  him  down. 

And  at  the  fatal  boundary  wildly  gaz'd— « 

He  heard  the  river  of  immortal  life 

Flowing ;  he  heard  the  angels'  happy  song ; — 

Th'  harmonious  sigh  of  everlasting  love  ; 

And,  with  a  desp'rate  effort,  tore  himself 

From  those  sweet  sounds,  to  listen  to  the  echo 

Of  his  own  sighs,  and  count  his  falling  tears. 


TO  A  FLOWER, 

FROM  THE  FIELD  OF  GRVTLI, 
BY'  MRS*  FELICIA  HEMAN8. 

[Grtitli  was  the  field  on  which  the  three  Swiss  patriots 
used  to  hold  their  nightly  meetings  in  the  days  of  Williaid 
Tell.] 

Whence  art  thou,  flower  ?  from  holy  ground 

Where  freedom's  foot  hath  been ! 
Yet  bugle-blast  or  trumpet  sound. 
Ne'er  shook  that  solemn  scene. 
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Flower  of  a  noble  field !  thy  birth 

Was  not  where  spears  have  cross'd, 
And  sbiver'd  helms  have  strewn  the  earth, 

'Midst  banners  won  and  lost : 

But  where  the  sunny  hues  and  showers 

Unto  thy  cup  were  given. 
There  met  high  hearts  at  midnight  hours. 

Pure  hands  were  raised  to  heaven. 

And  vows  were  pledg'd  that  man  should  roam 

Through  every  Alpine  dell, 
Free  as  the  wind,  the  torrent's  foam, 

The  shaft  of  William  Tell. 


SEAMEN  ASHORE. 

BY  LEIOH  HUNT,  ESQ. 

The  first  object  of  the  seaman  on  landing  is  to  spend  his  mo- 
ney :  but  his  first  sensation  is  the  strange  firmness  of  the 
earth,  which  he  goes  treading  in  a  sort  of  heavy  light  way,  half 
waggoner  and  half  dancing- master,  his  shoulders  rolling,  and 
his  feet  touching  and  going ;  the  same  way,  in  short,  in  which 
be  keeps  himself  prepared  for  all  the  roiling  chances  of  the 
vessel,  when  on  deck.  There  is  always,  to  us,  this  appear* 
ance  of  lightness  of  foot  and  heavy  strength  df  upper  works, 
in  a  sailor, — and  he  feels  it  himself:  he  lets,  his  jacket  fly  open, 
and  his  shoulders  slouch,  and  his  hair  grow  Ion?,  to  be  ga- 
thered into  a  heavy  pigtail ;  but  when  full  dressed,  he  prides 
himself  on  a  certain  gentility  of  toe — on  a  white  stocking  and 
a  natty  shoe,  issuing  lightly  out  of  the  blue  flowing  trowser. 
His  arms  are  neutral,  hanging  and  swinging  in  a  curve,  aloof ; 
his  hands,  half  open,  look  as  if  they  had  just  been  handling 
ropes,  and  had  no  object  in  Hfe  but  to  handle  them  again. 
He  is  proud  in  appearing  in  a  new  hat  and  slops,  with  a  Bel- 
cher handkerchief  flowing  loosely  round  his  neck,  and  the 
comer  of  another  out  of  his  pocket. 

Thus  equipped,  with  pinchbeck  buckles  in  his  slioes — 
which  he  bougnt  for  gold — he  puts  some  tobacco  in  his  mouth. 
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not  as  if  he  were  going  to  use  it  directly,  but  as  if  he  stufied 
it  in  a  pouch  on  one  side,  as  a  pelican  doe«  fish,  to  employ  it 
hereafter :  and  so,  with  Bet  Monson  at  his  side,  and  perhaps 
a  cane,  or  whanghee,  twisted  under  his  other  aim,  sallies  forth 
to  take  possession  of  all  Lubberland.  He  buys  tveiy  thing 
that  he  comes  athwart,  nuts,  gingerbread,  apples,  shoe  strings, 
beer,  brandy,  gin,  buckles,  knives,  a  watch  ( two  if  he  has  money 
enough,)  gowns  and  handkerchiefs  for  Bet,  and  his  mother 
and  sisters  -,  dozens  of '  superfine^best  men's  cotton  stockings,* 
dozens  of  superfine  'best  women's  cotton  ditto,'  best  good 
check  for  shirts — ^though  he  has  too  much  already — infinite 
needles  and  thread,  to  sew  his  trowsers  with  some  day,  a 
footman's  laced  hat,  bear's  grease  to  make  his  hair  grow — ^by 
way  of  joke — several  sticks,  all  sorts  of  Jews'  articles,  a  flute 
— ^which  he  cannot  play,  and  never  intends— a  leg  of  mutton 
which  he  carries  somewhere  to  roast,  and  for  a  piece  of  which 
the  landlord  of  the  Ship  makes  him  pay  twice  what  he  gave  for 
the  whole ; — in  short,  sdl  that  money  can  be  spent  upon,  which 
is  ever^  thing  but  medicine  gratis ;  and  this  he  would  insist 
on  paying  for.  He  would  buy  all  the  painted  parrots  on  an 
Italian's  head,  on  purpose  to  break  them,  rather  than  not  spend 
his  money.  He  has  fiddles  and  a  dance  at  the  Ship,  with 
oceans  of  fiip  and  grog  ;  and  gives  the  blind  fiddler  tobacco 
for  sweetmeats,  and  half  a  crown  for  treading  on  his  toe.  He 
asks  the  landlady,  with  a  sigh,  after  her  daughter  Nance,  who 
first  fired  his  heart  with  her  silk  stockings  :  and,  finding  that 
she  is  married  and  in  trouble,  leaves  five  crowns  for  her  ; 
which  the  old  lady  appropriates  in  part  payment  for  a  shilling 
in  advance.  He  goes  to  the  port  playhouse  with  Bet  Mon^- 
son,  and  a  great  red  handkerchief  full  of  apples,  gingerbread 
nuts,  and  fresh  beef; — calls  out  for  the  fiddlers  and  Hule 
Britannia; — pelts  Tom^Sikes  in  the  pit;— and  compares 
Othello  to  the  black  ship's  cook  in  his  white  night-cap. 

When  he  comes  to  London,  he  and  some  messmates  take 
a  hackney  coach,  full  of  Bet  Monsons  and  tobacco-pipes, 
and  go  through  the  streets  smoking  and  lolling  out  of  win- 
dow. He  has  ever  been  cautious  of  venturing  on  horseback  ; 
and,  among  his  other  sights  in  foreign  parts,  relates  with  un- 
feigned astonbhment  how  he  has  seen  the  Turks  ride ; — 
**  only,"  sa^s  he,  guarding  against  the  hearer's  incredulity, 
*'  they  have  saddle  boxes  to  hold  'em  in,  fore  and  aft^  and 
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shovels  like  for  stirrups."  He  will  tell  you  how  the  Chinese 
drink,  and  the  Negur^  dance,  and  the  monkeys  pelt  you  with 
cocoa-nuts ;  and  how  King  Domy  would  have  built  him  a 
mud  hut,  and  made  him  a  Peer  of  the  Realm,  if  he  would 
have  stopped  with  him  and  taught  him  to  make  trowsers." 

He  has  a  sister  at  a  *  school  for  young  ladies,'  who  blushes 
with  a  mixture  of  pleasure  and  shame  at  his  appearance  ;  and 
whose  confusion  he  completes,  by  slipping  four-pence  into  her 
hand,  and  saying  out  loud  that  he  has  "  no  more  copper 
about  him.''  His  mother  and  elder  sisters  at  home  doat  on  all 
he  says  and  does,  telling  him,  however,  that  he  is  a  great  sea- 
fellow,  and  was  always  wild  ever  since  he  was  a  hop-o'-my- 
thumb  no  higher  than  the  window  locker.  He  tells  his  mo- 
ther that  she  would  be  a  duchess  in  Pamaboo ;  at  which  the 
good  old  portly  dame  laughs  and  looks  proud.  When  his 
sisters  complain  of  his  romping,  he  says  they  are  only  sorry  he 
is  not  tbel  baker.  He  frightens  them  with  a  mask  made  after 
the  New  Zealand  fashion,  and  is  forgiven  for  his  learning. 
Their  mantle-piece  is  filled  by  him  with  shells  and  sharks' 
teeth  ;  and  when  he  goes  t  \  sea  again,  there  is  no  end  of  tears, 
and  God  bless  yous,  and  \  ime-made  gingerbread. 

His  officer  on  shore  doe:  piuch  of  dl  this,  only,  generally 
speaking,  in  a  higher  taste  The  moment  he  lands,  he  buys 
quantities  of  ieweUery  and  ther  valuables,  for  all  the  females 
oi  his  acquaintance ;  and  .  taken  in  for  every  article.  He 
sends  in  a  cart  load  of  fresh  meat  to  the  ship,  though  he  is 
gmng  to  town  next  day  ;  and,  calling  in  at  a  chandler's  for 
some  candles,  is  persuaded  to  buy  a  dozen  of  green  wax,  with 
which  he  lights  up  the  ship  at  evening,  regretting  that  the  fine 
moonlight  hinders  the  efiect  of  the  colour.  A  man,  with  a 
bundle  beneath  his  arm,  accosts  him  in  an  under  tone ;  and, 
with  a  look  in  which  respect  for  his  knowledge  is  mixed  with 
an  avowed,zeal  for  his  own  interest,  asks  if  his  honor  will  just 
step  under' the  gangway  here,  and  inspect  some  real  India 
shawls.  The  gallant  heutenant  says  to  himself,  "  This  fel- 
low knows  what's  what,  by  his  face ;"  and  so  he  proves  it 
by  being  taken  in  on  the  spot.  When  he  brings  the  shawls 
home,  he  says  to  his  sister,  with  an  air  of  triumph,,  **  There, 
Poll,  there's  something  for  you ; — only  cost  me  twelve,  and 
is  worth  twenty,  if  it  is  worth  a  dollar.  She  turns  pale. — 
*'  Twenty  what,  my  dear  George  1  why,  you  haven't  given 
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twelve  dollars  for  it,  I  hopeV*  "  Not  I,  by  the  lord.^' 
*'  That*s  lucky ;  because  you  see,  my  dear  George,  that  alto- 
gether it  is  not  worth  more  than  fourteen  or  fifteen  shillinss." 
**  Fourteen  or  fifteen —what !  why  it's  real  India,  en't  itt — 
why,  the  f(^ow  told  me  so  ;  or  I'm  sure  I*d  as  soon — '*  here 
he  tries  to  hide  his  blushes  with  a  bluster—"  I'd  as  soon  have 
given  him  twelve  douses  on  the  chaps  as  twelve  guineas." — 
**  Twelve ^mefli /'*  exclaims  the  sister;  and  then  drawing 
forth  **  why,  my  dear  George!"  is  proceeding  to  show  him 
what  the  articles  would  have  cost  at  Condell's,  when  he. 
interrupts  her  by  requesting  her  to  go  and  choose  for  herself  a 
lea-table  service.  He  then  makes  his  escape  to  some  mess- 
mates at  a  cofibe-house,  and  drowns  his  recollection  of  the 
shawls  in  the  best  wine,  and  a  discussion  on  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  English  and  West  Indian  beauties  and  tables. 

At  the  theatre  afterwards,  where  he  has  never  been  before, 
he  takes  a  lady  at  the  back  of  one  of  the  boxes  for  a  woman 
of  quality ;  and  when,  after  returning  his  long  respectful  gaze 
with  a  smile,  she  turns  aside  and  puts  her  hant^erchief  to  her 
mouth,  he  thinks  it  is  in  deiision,  till  his  friend  undeceives 
him.  He  is  introduced  to  the  lady  ;  and,  ever  afterwards, 
at  first  sight  of  a  woman  of  quality  (without  any  di^>arage- 
ment  either  to  those  charming  personages,)  expects  her  to  give 
him  a  smile.  He  thinks  the  otner  ladies  much  better  creatures 
than  they  are  taken  for ;  and  for  their  parts,  they  tell  lum, 
that  if  al]  men  were  like  himself,  they  would  ^rust  the  men 
again : — which,  for  aught  ^e  know,  is  the  truth.  He  has, 
indeed,  what  he  thinks  a  very  liberal  opinion .  of  ladies  in 
general ;  judging  them  all,  in  a  manner,  with  the  eye  of  a 
seaman's  experience :  yet  he  will  believe,  nevertheless,  in  the 
*  true  love*  of  any  given  damsel  whom  he  seeks  in  the  way 
of  marriage,  let  him  roam  as  much,  or  remain  as  long  at 
a  distance  as  he  pleases.  It  is  not  that  he  wants  feeUag,  but 
tliat  he  has  read  of  it,  time  out  of  mind,  in  sonp ;  and  he 
looks  upon  constancy  as  a  soit  of  exploit,  answenng  to  those 
which  he  performs  at  sea.  He  is  nice  in  his  watches  and 
linen.  He  makes  you  presents  of  cornelians,  antique  seals, 
cocoa-nuts  set  in  silver,  and  other  valuables.  When  he 
shakes  hands  with  you,  it  is  like  being  caught  in  a  windlass. 
He  would  not  swagger  about  the  streets  in  his  uniform  for  the 
world.    He  is  generally  modest  in  company,  though  liable  to 
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be  irritated  by  what  he  thinks  ungentkmanly  behaviour.  He 
is  also  liable  to  be  irritated  by  sickness ;  partly,  because  he 
has  been  used  to  command  others,  atid  fo  be  served  with  all 
possible  deference  and  alacrity ;  and  partly,  because  the  idea 
of  suffering  pain,  without  any  honor  or  profit  to  get  by  it,  is 
unprofessional,  and  he  is  not  accustomed  to  it.  He  treats 
talents  unlike  his  own  with  great  respect.  He  often  perceives 
his  own  so  little  felt,  that  it  teaches  him  this  feeling  for  that 
of  others :  besides,  he  admires  the  (quantity  of  information 
which  people  can  get,  without  travelling  like  himself ;  espe- 
cially when  he  sees  how  interesting  his  own  becomes,  to  them 
as  well  as  to  every  body  else.  When  he  tells  a  story,  particu- 
larly if  full  of  wonders,  he  takes  care  to  maintain  his  character 
for  trutn  and  simplicity,  by  qualifying  it  with  all  possible 
reservations,  concessions,  and  anticipations  of  objection ; — 
such  as,  *' in  case — at  such  times  as — so  to  speak— as  it 
were — at  least — at  any  rate." — He  seldom  uses  sea-terms, 
but  when  jocosely  provoked  b^  something  contrary  to  his 
habits  of  life ;  as,  for  instance,  if  he  is  always  meeting  you  on 
horseback,  he  asks  you  if  you  never  mean  to  walk  the  deck 
again  \  or,  if  he  finds  you  studying  day  after  day,  he  says  you 
are  always  overhauling  your  log-book. 

He  makes  more  new  acquaintances,  and  forsetshis  old  ones 
less  than  any  other  man  in  the  busy  world ;  for  he  is  so  compel- 
led to  make  his  home  every  where,  remembers  his  native  one  as 
such  a  place  of  enjoyment,  has  all  his  friendly  recollections 
so  fixed  upon  his  mind  at  sea,  and  has  so  much  to  tell  and  to 
hear  when  he  returns,  that  change  and  separation  lose  with 
him  the  most  heartless  part  of  their  nature.  He  also  sees 
such  a  variety  of  customs  and  manners,  that  he  becomes  cha- 
ritable in  his  opinions  altogether ;  and  charity,  while  it  difiuses 
new  affections,  cannot  let  the  old  ones  go.  Half  the  secret  of 
human  intercourse  is  to  make  allowance  for  each  other. 

When  the  officer  is  superannuated,  or  retires,  he  becomes, 
if  intelligent  and  inquiring,  one  of  the  most  agreeable  old  men 
in  the  world,  equally  welcome  to  the  silent  for  his  card-play- - 
ing,  and  to  the  conversational  for  his  recollections.  He  is 
fond  of  astronomy  and  books  of  voyages,  and  is  immortal  with 
all  who  know  him  for  having  been  round  the  world,  or  seen 
the  transit  of  Venus,  or  had  one  of  his  fingers  carried  off  by 
a  New  Zealand  hatchet,  or  a  present  of  feathers  from  an 
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Otaheitan  beauty.  If  not  elevated  l^  his  acquiremeiits  above 
some  of  his  humbler  tastes,  he  delights  in  a  corner  cupboard 
holding  his  cocoa-nuts  and  punch -bowl ;— has  his  summer- 
house  castellated,  and  planted  with  wooden  cannon ;  and  sets 
up  the  figure  of  his  old  ship,  the  Bntannia,  or  the  JL.ovely 
Mancy,  for  a  statue  in  the  garden,  where  it  stares  eternally 
with  red  cheeks  and  round  black  eyes,  as  if  in  astonishmeat 
at  its  situation. 


THE  ISLANDS  OF  THE  PACIFIC. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  year  1800, 1  sailed  in  a  small 
biig  from  Canton  towards  Otaheite,  to  procure  a  cargo  of 
sandal  wood ;  intending  to  return  from  thence  to  China.  Be- 
fore the  voyage  was  completed  we  were  assailed  by  violent 
storms  ;  our  vessel  was  so  seriously  injured,  that  the  captain 
deemed  it  expedient  to  bear  away  for  the  Navigator's  Islands, 
that  he  might  there  repair  the  injury.  When  this  was  acom- 
plished,  we  proceeded  to  our  destination  without  further 
delay, 

I  had  before  heard  much  of  the  beauty  of  the  Navigator*8 
Islands,  but  all  that  I  had  heard  was  more  than  reatized  by 
what  I  saw  during  our  detention  there  I  spent  my  leisure 
hours  in  exploring  them,  and  at  times  I  felt  that  it  would  be 
an  advantageous  exchange  to  relinquish  the  world,  with  all  its 
allurements  and  disappointments,  and  spend  the  remainder  of 
my  days^  beneath  me  blue  sky  and  the  forests  of  pahn  and 
orange  trees  of  this  delightful  region. 

Almost  in  the  centre  of  this  group  there  is  a  small  island, 
distinguished  beyond  the  others  for  the  beauty  of  its  situa- 
tion. Along  its  eastern  beach,  there  is  a  bay  that  seems 
completely  enclosed  by  verdant  hills,  and  by  a  high  pro- 
montory, which  jutting  out  from  the  mouth,  apparently  ex- 
cludes its  waters  from  those  of  the  ocean.  Ascending  this 
promontory,  on  the  one  hand  you  may  look  back  upon  the 
plades,  woods,  and  rising  grounds  that  imbosom  the  bay  as 
it  lies  beneath,  reflecting  the  surrounding  scenery  from  its 
motionless  surface:  and  on  the  other  side  you  may  con- 
template the  dark  expanse  of  the  ocean.  To  the  south-east 
the  eye  wanders  without  a  limit  over  '  the  waste  of  waters,"  but 
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towards  the  north;  the  island  Mftoona  rises  with  its  wiM  and 
cragged  precipices  audits  distant  range  of  gradually  swelling 
mountains,  which  form  an  inexpressibly  b^utiful  and  exten- 
sive landscape.  This  is  a  faint  outline  of  the  appearance  of 
thd  scene.  Many  a  long  and  painful  year  has  elapsed  since 
I  first  enjoyed  it,  as  the  dawn  of  day  revealed  it  to  my  gaie ; 
but  the  lapse  of  time  will  never  efface  it  from  my  memory. 

The  promontory  that  almost  separates  this  secluded  cov« 
from^,the  deep  sea,  is  indeed  a  delightful  place.  But  it  pos- 
sessed a  clmnn  far  above  that  of  mere  natural  beauty,  tor  I 
knew  it  to  be  the  scene  of  a  tale  that  I  had  liistened  to  with 
deep  interest,  several  years  before,  during  my  stay  at  Ma* 
nilla.  And  now  that  I  have  awakened  it  in  my  raind,  I  may 
venture  to  relate  it,  in  hope  that  for  a  short  tinie  yet  it  may 
be  preserved  from  oblivion. 

Thirty;  or  forty  years  before  my  visit  to  the  Pacific,  a 
larse  Spani^  ship  sailing  horn  Valparaiso  to  Manilla,  whenr 
midway  on  the  voyage,  struck  a  rock  concealed  under  the  ^r- 
face  of  the  sea*  Shattered  by  the  concussion,  it  vras  with  dif- 
ficulty the  crew  kept  her  afloat  until  she  reached  Fold,  tha 
westernmost  of  the  Navigator's  Islands.  She  approached  to  ih» 
island  in  the  night,  and  falling  in  Yntix  a  strong  easterly  cur- 
rent, was  drifted  akmg  and  dashed  with  violence  s^amst  a 
sand  bar,  about  a  league  from  land.  From  that  bar  di« 
never  was  removed.  The  crew  escaped  to  shore  in  the 
boats,  bearing  with  them  their  arms  and  most  of  the  useful 
articles  in  the  ship. 

A  yonn^  Span^  officer,  Don  Julian  de  Esmerada,  who, 
accomnanied  nis  still  more  youthful  bride,  was  proceeding  to 
Manilla,  to  take  command  of  a  regim^it  stationed  there,  wa» 
on  board  the  vessel  at  the  time  of  her  wreck.  The  fate  of 
these  two  individuals  constitutes  the  only  subject  of  my  nar* 
ratire* 

From  the  earliest  dawning  of  reason,  the  predominant 
feeHng"  in  the  bosom  of  Julian  de  Esmerada,  had  been  an  af- 
feetion  for  her  who  was  now  his  wife,  Isabel  de  Monteros* 
During  her  infancy  she  had  been  left  alone  in  the  world. 
Before  she  had  completed  the  first  year  of  her  age,  her  mother 
died.  Almost  immediately  after,  her  father  was  accused  of 
treason,  hurried  to  the  scafibld,  and  his  possessions  confiscated. 
With  his  dying  breath,  be  commended  his  child  to  the  care  of 
1)2 
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Don  Rodriguez  de  Esmerada,  the  only  one  who  remained 
friendly  to  him  in  his  adversity.  Don  Rodfiguez  conducted 
the  young  orphan  to  his  residence,  in  the  vale  of  Altiero 
near  AlcaJa ;  in  this  retired  valley  she  passed  all  her  child- 
hood. 

Julian,  the  second  son  of  Don  Rodriguez,  was  constantly 
her  companion.  He  was  about  two  years  older  than  she. 
Oliben  when  they  were  children,  would  they  clamber  together 
over  the  rocky  hiils  that  formed  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
valley,  or  wander  to  a  deep  dell,  overhun?  with  oak  trees  and 
wild  vines.  There  they  intrusted  to  each  other  their  hopes 
and  fears,  their  innocent  joys  and  childish  troubles.  As  time 
passed,  and  matured  her  infantine  beauty  and  vivacity  into 
womanly  loveliness,  this  early  attachment  strengthened  into 
deep  affection.  The  warm  feelings  of  Isabel  virere  concen- 
trated on  Julian.  Those  upon  whom  her  natural  att^hments 
should  have  rested,  were  in  ike  tomb.  She  had  friends,  it  is 
true,  but  there  was  only  one  on  whom  she  could  rely  as  her 
friend  and  guardian  through  the  vicissitudes  of  life.  Julian 
loved  her  vrith  an  ardent  and  enduring  passion  ;  such  as  time 
could  not  weaken  nor  wear  away ;  her  image  was  blended 
with  aH  his  waking  thoughts,  and  all  his  sleeping  visions. 

But  dear  as  they  were  to  each  other  they  were  doomed  for 
a  time  to  separate.  Both  were  poor ;  for  Don  Rodriguez, 
though  a  man  of  rank,  and  possessed  of  much  influence,  was 
limited  in  his  estate,  and  all  that  he  had,  was  destined  to  de- 
scend upon  his  eldest  son.  Julian,  after  completing  his  edu- 
cation at  home,  was  at  an  early  age  obliged  to  determine 
upon  a  profession.  He  adopted  that  of  arms,  as  the  most 
con^nial  to  his  chavalric  spirit.  After  entering  the  military 
service  of  his  country,  he  was  employed  in  several  perilous  ex- 
peditions against  the  Barbary  powers,  and  served  two  or  three 
bloody  campaigns  against  the  English,  in  the  West  India 
islands.  His  signal  bravery  and  honorable  denortment  ren- 
dered him  worthy  of  the  rapid  promotion  whicn  the  interest 
of  his  family  procured  for  him.  He  had  scarcely  attained  his 
twenty-third  year,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
a  regiment,  and  ordered  to  join  it  at  Manilla.  He  hastened 
to  the  vale  of  Altiero.  The  emoluments  of  his  new  rank,  to- 
gether with  his  share  of  several  rich  prizes  taken  from  the 
Algerines,  removed  the  only  obstacle  that  interfered  with  the 
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dearest  wish  of  his  soul.  In  less  than  a  month  he  left  the 
valley  for  the  last  time,  but  not  alone  as  heretofore,  for  Isabel 
now  accompanied  him  as  his  wife.  They  embarked  at  Cadiz 
for  Valparaiso,  and  sailed  from  thence  toward  Manilla.  The 
Spanish  vessels  took  this  circuitous  course  to  avoid  the  Knglish 
cruisers,  which  then  swarmed  in  the  direct  route  from  Spain 
to  the  East  Indies.  The  accidents  that  cast  Julian  and  his 
young  wife  upon  the  Navigator's  Island,  whilst  pursuing 
their  second  voyage,  have  already  been  related. 

The  shipwrecked  crew  escaped  securely  to  land,  bearing 
with  them,  as  I  have  already  said,  many  useful  articles.  At 
first  they  held  little  or  no  communion  with  the  islanders,  but 
remained  in  a  rude  fortification  which  they  threw  up  near  the 
place  where  they  were  wrecked,  and  commenced  constructing, 
from  the  ruins  of  their  ship,  a  small  bark,  in  which  &ey 
hoped  to  pursue  their  course  to  Manilla.  By  decrees  they 
became  familiar  with  the  natives,  and  took  part  in  meir  quar- 
rels. Some  of  them  were  killed ;  the  construction  of  the 
vessel  was  retarded ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  by  means  of  their 
fire  arms  and  superior  knowledge,  they  maintained  an  ascen- 
dency  over  the  savages,  and  were  even  favorably  regarded  by 
name  of  the  most  powerful  chieftains,  whom  they  assisted  in 
war. 

Twelve  months  had  glided  by  since  the  wreck.  During 
that  time  little  or  no  change  occurred  in  their  situation.  Two 
thirds  of  the  surviving  Spaniards  were  scattered  through  the 
different  islands.  Julian,  with  his  wife,  most  of  the  oificer» 
of  the  ship,  and  ten  or  twelve  of  the  best  disposed  sailors, 
had  established  themselves  along  the  borders  of  the  bay,  which 
I  before  attempted  to  describe.  They  lived  there  unmolested  ; 
depending  for  sustenance  upon  the  fruits  which  an  everlasting 
spring  produced  from  the  uncultivated  earth.  The  new  ves- 
sel had  been  abandoned  to  them,  and  as  they  gradually  pro- 
ceeded in  its  construction,  they  were  cheered  with  the  prospect 
of  again  visiting  their  native  land. 

Often  would  the  restless  memory  of  Julian  and  Isabel  re- 
vert to  their  Andalusian  valley,  which  they  sometimes  felt 
was  lost  for  ever.  In  a  remote  island,  removed  from  inter- 
course with  civilized  mankind,  they  could  not  prevent  dark 
thoughts  of  the  future,  from  casting  an  occasional  gloom  over 
their  present  tranquillity.    But  these  painful  emotions  were 
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transienti  Their  residence  was  one  of  the  most  deligfatful  in 
the  group.  It  consisted  of  a  house,  situated  about  two  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  bay,  and  formed  of  the  close  wicker 
work  with  which  the  inhabitants  of  those  regions  construct 
their  habitations.  Behind  the  house  rose  a  succession  of  low 
wooded  mountains.  A  verdant  strip  of  land  extended  in  front 
to  the  border  of  a  small  river,  which,  after  falling  in  romantic 
cascades  amidst  the  hill,  crossed  the  plain  at  their  base,  and 
'  mingled  with  the  salt  waters  of  the  caun  retired  cove.  Around 
the  house,  and  on  the  rising  ground  above  it,  there  grew  a 
forest  of  palm,  cocoa,  and  bread  fruit  trees,  so  arranged  by 
the  hand  of  nature,  as  to  form  a  fine  blending  of  alternate 
light  and  shade.  The  glassy  surface  of  the  bay,  and  the 
dark  promontory  beyond,  were  visible  between  these  clusters 
of  trees.  Amidst  these  shades  the  young  Spaniards  lived  un- 
disturbed by  the  islanders*  Their  devotion  to  each  other  was 
too  deep  to  languish  even  in  this  prolonged  retirement.  Or- 
dtnary  passion  exhausts  itself  when  possessed  of  the  object 
loved ;  their  affection  had  become  part  of  their  being ;  it  was 
an  unquenchable  flame,  that  couid  not  bse  its  warmth  or 
purity. 

When  the  evening  sun  had  gone  down  behind  the  hills  of 
the  islands,  they  often  directed  their  steps  to  the  promontory, 
and  from  it  looked  around  upon  the  scene.  They  watched 
the  cliffs  of  the  distant  Maoona  until  night  overshadowed 
them.  The  deep  channel  of  the  sea,  running  rapidly  between 
the  two  blands,  shone  with  a  broad  reflection  of  light  that 
gleamed  along  its  central  waters  long  afler  the  sun  had  sunk 
beneath  the  horizon.  Sometimes  awaking  before  sunrise,  they 
revisited  this  favorite  spot,  to  stand  near  the  cluster  of  palm 
trees,  and  await  the  approach  of  day.  Long  before  the  lu- 
minary appeared,  the  exhalations  of  night  were  gathered  to 
the  summits  of  the  hills,  both  in  their  own  island  and  in  Ma- 
oona. As  the  prospect  cleared  away,  the  glories  of  a  Polyneadan 
sunrise  burst  upon  the  view.  The  mist  ascended  from  the 
ocean,  and  in  its  ascent  glowed  with  the  richest  crimson  and 
gold.  Generally  there  were  a  few  light  clouds  towards  the 
east,  but  as  the  sun  arose,  and  eclipsed  the  rosy  tints  in  his 
excessive  brightness,  they  disappeared,  as  though  they  were 
exhaled  into  an  invisible  vapour.  Ever  when  contemplating 
such  a  scene,  an  occasional  sigh  would  burst  from  the  bosom 
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of  Itabel.  She  had  seen  many  a  simnse,  beautiful  as  these, 
amidst  the  vales  of  her  native  'Spain.  More  than  once  she 
threw  herself  into  the  arms  of  Julian,  and  we{>t,  as  early  re- 
collections came  too  vividly  before  her.  But  his  voice  of  con- 
solation never  failed  to  bnng  back  serenity  to  her  expressive 
and  beautiful  features,  and  tranquillity  to  her  agitatea  heart. 

The  islanders  frequently  visited  the  small  settlement  of  the 
Spaniards.  Some  went  thither  in  the  hope  of  stealing  such 
implements  as  they  might  by  chance  find  lying  about ;  others 
influenced  by  insatiable  cunositv,  the  most  universal  feeling 
amongst  savages.  There  was,  however,  one  who  was  under 
the  dmninion  of  feelings  very  different  from  these,  whenever 
his  canoe  doubled  the  rocky  cape  and  glided  over  the  quiet 
bay  towards  the  Spanish  village. 

His  name  was  Vavao.  He  was  a  chief  of  the  island  of 
Pola.  Had  his  lot  been  cast  in  a  land  where  education  and 
civilization  could  have  taught  him  to  regulate  his  feelings,  bia 
character  might  have  possessed  distinguished  exceOence,^ 
But,  destitute  of  such  aclvantages,  his  mind  ran  to  waste.  A 
life  of  thirty  years  had  almost  extinguished  his  better  fbeliAgs, 
but  without  destroying  his  energy,  his  patience,  or  his  courage. 
His  breast  was  the  lurking  place  of  pride,  selfishness,  and 
every  species  of  inepressible  passion,  which  glanced  in  his 
looks  and  seemed  to  animate  each  inotion  of  his  muscular  and 
well-proportioned  limbs. 

Since  the  wreck  of  the  Spaniards,  one  strong  passion  had 
absorbed  his  soul.  He  had  seen  Isabel.  Not  mquently  it 
is  true,  but  su£Bciently  often  to  have  his  rugged  nature  sub- 
dued by  the  intelligent  flashes  of  her  dark  eye,  and  the  grace 
of  her  movements.  Even  his  fierce  heart  felt  the  influence  of 
her  beauty  :  violent  in  love,  as  in  every  thing  else,  he  resolved 
that  sooner  or  later  she  should  be  his.  He  foresaw  the  dan- 
gers that  must  intervene  before  his  intentions  could  be  accom- 
plished. But  he  had  undertaken  many  enterprises  more  ar- 
duous, and  had  always  been  successful.  Although  Julian 
was  for  ever  near  his  wife,  though  she  was  surrounded  by 
armed  friends,  he  did  not  despair.  Impelled  by  a  savage  and 
violent  love,  he  had  sufficient  strength  to  conceal  his  feelings, 
so  that  no  one,  not  even  their  object,  suspected  them.  He 
patiently  frequented  the  village,  bringing  mats,  and  other  i  ude 
manufactures  to  exchange  for  the  knives  and  lookiDg-glasi»e' 
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of  the  Spaniards ;  awaiting  till  something  should  occur  to 
favor  the  completion  of  his  schemes. 

All  his  hopes  were  blasted  when,  on  an  autumnal  evening, 
a  Spanish  frigate  anchored  off  the  island  where  Julian  and 
his  companions  dwelt,  and  sent  a  boat  on  shore  to  search  fw 
water,  and  bargain  with  the  natives  for  fresh  provisions.  The 
lieutenant  who  commanded  in  the  boat,  directed  his  course  to 
to  where  he  saw  a  number  of  persons;  collected  on  the  shore* 
His  surprise  was  great,  when,  on  drawing  near,  he  was  saluted 
in  his  own  language.  On  landing,  he  was  received  by  a  crowd, 
consisting  of  the  shipwrecked  Europeans,  together  with  many 
islanders  who  were  there  assembled.  When  the  joy  of  the  for- 
mer had  subsided,  they  explained  their  situation  to  the  officer. 
He,  in  return,  informed  them  that  the  frigate  was  bound  to 
Acapulco,  and  assured  them  that  his  commander  would  con* 
vey  them  there.  He  then  returned  to  the  ship.  On  the  fol- 
lowing da^,  the  captain  himself  landed,  and  confirmed  the 
offers  of  his  lieutenant.  A  s  he  intended  to  stay  for  a  few  days 
at  the  island,  the  shipwrecked  Spaniards  preferred  remaining 
in  their  commodious  insular  dv^llings,  until  the  day  of  de^ 
parture. 

Language  cannot  describe  the  passions  that  overwhelmed 
Vavao,  when  he  heard  of  these  events.  Incessantly  agitated 
by  his  gloomy  spirit,  he  hid  in  the  depth  of  the  forest,  and  men- 
tally resolved  every  expedient  that  could  avert  the  consum- 
mation of  his  misery.  It  was  evident  that  stratagem  would 
no  longer  avaiL  Force  must  be  attempted.  He  determined, 
on  the  following  night,  to  invade  the  Spanish  habitations  and 
force  Isabel  away.  When  this  resolution  was  taken,  his 
emotions  were  tranquillized;  he  proceeded  deliberately  to 
form  his  arrangement. 

The  Spaniaras  were  known  to  be  constantly  on  their  gfuard« 
Their  fire-arms  and  discipline  made  them  terrible  in  conflict 
to  the  savages.  It  was  necessary  for  Vavao  to  act  alone,  for 
he  knew  not  one  who  would  co-operate  with  him.  Blood  thirsty 
as  the  islanders  were,  they  would  not  expose  themselves  to 
such  perils  without  adequate  inducement.  For  these  reasons 
he  had  always  avoided  any  forcible  attempts  to  gain  his  ends. 
Now  he  could  delay  no  longer :  the  last  hour  when  an  attempt 
could  be  made  had  arrived.  Confiding  in  himself,  and  com- 
pletely armed,  the  next  day  at  noon  be  embarked  alone  for 
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the  bay.  As  the  ran  was  setting,  he  drew  his  canoe  up  on 
the  outside  of  the  promontory,  aad>  concealed  it  under  a  few 
low  bushes. 

The  last  glow  of  evening  had  vanished,  and  as  the  hour  of 
midnight  drew  near,  the  moon  rose  from  the  ocean,  and  illu- 
minated every  island  with  its  indistinct  light.   Late  as  it  was, 
Isabel,  with  her  Julian,  was  taking  a  farewell  walk  on  that 
eminence  which  they  so  much,  dehghted  to  frequent.    The 
ensuing  day  was  to  see  them  safe  with  friends  of  their  own 
religion  and  country.    I'hey  walked  slowly  along,  without 
interchanging  a  word,  at  irregular  intervals  stopping,  as  if  to 
look  upon  the  place  they  were  soon  to  relinquish  for  ever. 
Behind  them,  an  impenetrable  darkness  rested  upon  the  bay 
and  the  dwellings,  for  the  moonlight  was  prevented  by  the 
hiHs  and  trees  from  reaching  there.    Maoona  lay  before  them 
like  a  dark  cloud  upon  the  silver  surface  of  the  sea.    The 
frigate  could  not  be  seen,  for  she  was  anchored  beyond  a  point 
of  land  that  ran  out  a  little  distance  to  the  south.    The  two 
who  were  on  the  promontory  fixed  their  eyes- on  the  silent 
scene,  but  their  thoughts  were  wandering  away.    Julian  re^ 
called  his  youthful  anticipations  of  power  and  glory.    He- 
cherished  an  idea  that  he  was  still  destined  to  impart  to  his 
Isabel,  the  rank  and  influence  to  which  bis  spirit  had  so  often 
aspired.    These  imaginations  came  warmly  upon  him,  and 
his  heart  beat  with  delight  when  he  felt  that  his  exile  was  soon 
to  terminate.    Isabel  had  her  thoughts,  but  they  were  far 
different  from  these.    The  night  winds  passed  by  her  un« 
heeded,'  for  there  was  at  her  heart  a  feeling  more  chilling  than 
they.    She  knew  not  why,  but  a  strong  and  indefinable  dread 
of  impending  evil  weighed  heavily  on  her  soul.    She  would 
have  felt  regret,  at  leaving  that  island,  where  she  had  passed 
so  many  happy  and  unhappy  hours,  were  it  not  for  this  fear- 
ful, this  unaccountable  anticipation.     She  cast  a  troubled 
glance  at  the  moon-lit  sea,  and  then  resolved  to  request  Ju- 
lian to  return  bomewaid.    Before  she  could  speak  the  still- 
ness of  the  night  was  interrupted  by  a  rustling  among  the 
leaves.    It  was  a  bird  that  had  started  from  an  orange  tree. 
After  fluttering  a  few  moments  it  flew  towards  a  distant  hill. 
Isabel  continued  silent  and  tried  to  subdue  her  painful  feel- 
ings.    Again  she  heard,  or  thought  she  heara,  the  same 
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noiae,  but  much  fainter,  amidst  the  bushei.  Sh6  dmg  ia- 
vohmtarily  more  doady  to  the  arm  of  Julian,  and  tdmed  her 
eyes  upon  his  fioce.  He  was  looking  at  a  bright  star,  that,  un- 
mmmed  by  the  moonlight,  had  just  arisen  from  the  sea.  Then 
both  were  startled,  for  they  distinctly  heard  the  splashing  of 
oars  upon  the  ocean.  Juhan  grasped  his  sword,  but  soon 
withdrew  his  hand,  for  he  recognim  the  long,  regular  dadies 
of  European  rowers ;  completely  diflfisient  from  the  short, 
quick  noise  of  the  paddles  used  by  the  islanders.  A  fern 
moments  after,  they  could  discover  a  boat  coming  &om  the 
direction  of  the  fnsate  towards  them.  Isabel  fSt  relieved 
from  her  fears,  and  was  so  much  oocujned  watching  the 
approach  of  the  boat,  that  she  heeded  not  another  ruading 
in  the  leaves,  still  louder  than  before.  Had  she  taken  the 
alarm  it  would  have  been  useleu,  for,  in  another  in- 
stant,  an  arrow,  shot  from  behind  the  nearest  palm  tree,  struck 
against  the  forehead  of  Julian ;  with  a  low  moan  he  sunk  to 
the  earth.  Isabel  stood  for  a  moment  as  if  stupified,  and  tiien, 
with  a  shriek  of  aeony,  sunk  senseless  on  the  body.  VaTao 
now  rushed  from  nis  place  of  concealment,  and,  catching 
the  scarcely  breathing  Isabel  to  his  arms,  hurried  down  tiie 
promontory  to  his  canoe.  He  had  hardly  departed  wli«ki  Ju- 
lian revived :  the  dart  had  glanced  from  lus  head,  and  tboagh 
the  shodc  had  at  first  deprived  him  of  sensation,  he  imme- 
diately recovered.  In  an  instant  he  knew  his  loss ;  he  saiw 
the  white  robes  of  Isabel,  and  heard  the  noise  of  the  boshes 
as  Vavao  broke  through  them  in  his  descent.  When  Vavao 
came  to  his  canoe,  he  found  that  the  retiring  tide  had  left 
it  high  upon  the  land.  Scarcely  was  it  afloat  with  himself 
and  the  still  lifeless  body  of  Isabel  on  boafd,  when  Julian 
reached  the  margin  of  the  sea.  Collecting  aU  his  strength  in 
a  desperate  effort,  he  sprung  to  the  canoe.  He  was  met  by 
the  arm  of  Vavao,  who,  catching  him  before  he  could  re* 
cover  himself,  stabbed  him  twice  in  the  breast,  thai  lifting 
the  unfortunate  Spaniard,  dashed  him  bloody  upon  the  beach. 
The  Spanish  boat  was  now  within  a  hundred  yards  of 
them.  Vavao  turned  his  canoe  to  escape,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  vigorous  attempts  of  the  sailors  to  overtake  him,  he 
soon  left  them  far  behind.  The  Spaniards  firad  several  shots 
at  him,  but  before  long  they  lost  sight  of  his  light  skiff.    After 
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an  inefiectual  chase,  they  returned  to  where  Julian  lay,  mor- 
tally wounded,  on  the  shore,  and  before  sunrise  they  arrived 
at  tne  village. 

Vavao  w^  never  seen  nor  heard  of  again.  It  was  sup- 
posed  that  in  his  precipitate  flight,  he  had  unwarily  struck  his 
canoe  against  a  coral  reef  that  partly  surrounds  the  islands. 
On  the  morning  after  these  transactions,  a  savage  who  had 
been  fishing,  and  was  conveying  his  spoil  to  sell  to  the  Spa- 
nish crew,  saw  a  shattered  and  overturned  canoe  floating^  on 
the  ocean,  and  not  far  from  it,  on  the  reef,  was  the  body  of 
Isabel.  In  hopes  of  obtaining  a  reward,  he  drew  it  from 
the  rock,  and  conveyed  it  to  the  dwellings  of  her  friends. 

Julian  did  not  expire  till  the  evening  following  that  on 
which  he  had  received  his  wounds.  After  he  had  been  brought 
to  the  village,  the  surgeon  of  the  frigate  restored  him  to  sen- 
sation and  to  suffering ;  for  whilst  the  hie  of  Isabel  was  un- 
certain, his  anguish  of  mind  almost  drove  him  to  frenzy. 
When  he  was  told  that  her  lifeless  body  had  been  found,  he 
became  calm ;  the  wildness  of  his  eye  disappeared  ;  a  gentle 
9mile  rested  on  his  features.  He  conversed  with  his  Sends 
and  related  the  particulars  of  his  walk  on  the  promontory. 
The  chaplain  of  the  ship  administered  to  him  the  rites  pre- 
scribed by  his  church  for  dying  men.  When  these  were  com- 
j^eted,  he  closed  his  eyes  and  seemed  absorbed  in  silent  de- 
votion.   In  a  few  minute  he  died. 

After  a  few  days  the  frigate  departed ;  but  not  until  Julian 
and  Isabel  were  buried  in  one  grave  under  the  palm  trees, 
near  the  place  where  the  last  moments  of  their  lives  were 
spent.  No  noise,  except  the  wild  screams  of  the  sea-bird,  id 
ever  heard  on  lliat  solitary  promontory.  Those  who  sleep 
there  are  now  entirely  forgotten  by  the  islanders,  and  indeed, 
by  ahnost  every  one  else ;  for  few  will  preserve  a  remembrance 
of  those  who  were  undistinguished  as  the  individuals  whose 
life  and  death  I  have  recorded. 


EPIGRAM.    FROM  MARTIAL. 

BY  FREDERICK  TYRRELL,  ESQ. 

Proud  Paul  as  a  poet  would  wish  to  be  thought. 

And  calls  verses  his  own  that  his  money  has  bought  j 

Paul's  right,  and  the  fact  I'm  sure*s  easily  shown, 
For  what  a  man  pays  for  is  surely  his  own. 
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YOUTH  AND  AGE. 

BY  FREDERICK  TYRRELL,  ESQ. 

0  well  I  remember  the  days  of  my  youth, 

When  life  seem'd  a  pathway  streVd  over  with  flowers, 
But  time  has  awakenM  my  eyes  to  the  truth. 

And  care's  the  companion  alone  of  my  hours. 
The  dream  of  my  boyhood  has  vanished  away, 

Its  scenes  of  enchantment  are  clos'd  from  my  sight ; 
And  the  brilliance  and  rapture  of  life's  early  day 

Are  buried  in  manhoocrs  oblivious  night. 

In  boyhood  my  heart  bounded  wildly  and  free, 
•    I  knew  not  the  meaning  of  sorrow  or  care ; 

1  knew  not  how  changed  sodb  my  nature  would  be, 

When  time  should  ordain  me  life's  troubles  to  share  ; 
There's  a  freshness  in  youth  which  in  manhood  is  lost. 

And  which  year  after  year  can  never  regain, 
And  as  our  frail  bark  on  life's  ocean  is  tost, 

AU  friendship  seems  false,  and  hope  even  seems  vain. 

When  a  child  I  could  give  my  last  penny  away. 

If  a  poor  ragged  beggar  but  came  in  my  sight; 
^ut  now  I  couia  meet  such  each  hour  of  the  day 

Without  one  emotion  of  pain  or  delight : 
'Tis  in  youth  that  pune  charity  dwells  unalloy'd* 

In  life,  'tis  a  mere  ostentatious  display, 
For  the  kindlier  feelings  of  life  are  destioy'd, 

As  time  journeys  OAwani  and  adds  day  to  day. 

But  they're  gone !— yes,  (he  days  of  my  youth  are  now  g;onet 

And  all  the  illusions  that  brighten'd  its  path ; 
The  sun  has  long  set  that  so  brilliantly  shone. 

Yet  life  has  remaining  some  pleasures  and  worth. 
Grant,  Heaven,  that  still  this  poor  remnant  of  life. 

In  honor  and  righteousness  so  may  be  past. 
That,  when  there's  an  end  of  this  frail  mortal  strife, 

I  still  may  find  favor  from  Thee  at  the  last. 
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A  TALB  OF  IRISH  SUPERSTITION. 
BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   **  TALES  OP  IRJSH  LIFE^'*  &C. 

On  the  right-hand  side  of  the  little  by-road  which  conducts 
the  traveller  from  the  famous  bog  of  Monela  to  the.northem^ 
range  of  the  Sliew -bloom  mountains,  stands  the  uninhabited 
mansion  of  a  ^^entleman  named  Fitzpatrick,  who  has,  if  we 
believe  the  neighbouring  peasantry,  a  better  apology  than 
many  of  his  countiymcn  for  beidg  an  absentee.  The  liistoiy 
of  his  family,  as  related  by  the  country  people,  develops  the 
superstitious  notion  respecting  that  harbinger  of  death — the 
Bemhee. 

The  Fitzpatricks  of  Ossorv'and  the  Ormonds  of  Kilkenny, 
were,  for  centuries,  deadly  wes.  More  than  one  of  the  illus- 
trious house  of  Butler  were  prisoners*  oftheir  implacable  ene- 
mies ;  and,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  the  celebrated 

*  There  is  an  or(tf  painting  in  Tiinity  College,  Dublin,  repretenting 
the  treacherou*  capture  of  a  Duke  of  Ormond  by  the  cniefuUn  of 
Leix>  the  friend  of  the  Fitzpatrick*; 
29.        -  £ 
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Duke  of  Ormond  completely  destroyed  the  power  of  the  Fitz- 
patricks,  and  aoinexea  Durrow,  their  jpatiimony,  to  his  own 
possessions,  since  which  time  that  district,  though  nearly  Sur- 
rounded by  the  Queen's  County,  forms  part  of  the  county  of 
Kilkenny. 

Some  ageij  prevbiia  to  ttii^  peitod,  one  of  the  Butlershaving 
overrun  Lower  Oss^ory,  ^nd,  as  usual,  having  slaughtered 
mtsat  ot  thf^  inhiibitantSi  the  heir  of  the  house  of  Fitzpatrick 
found  refuge  iu  the  tn&lie  of  O'More,  the  chieftain  of  Leix. 
The  chivalrous  spirit  of  tliettnies  inculcated  such  elevated  no- 
tions of  honor,  Ihftt  trkndship  und  unlimited  confidence  were 
s^ni>n^ous  ;  while  t)ie  man  wlia  was  admitted  a  guest  never 
had  his  actiona  regardLtl  with  suspicion.  Treachery  was  out 
of  the  quoaiion  ;  for  jusfj^ce  was  then  so  summary,  that  life 
was  ftjtt  imniediate  forfeit  of  an  unworthy  action.  No  won- 
der, then,  that  O^More  took  no  precaution  to  prevent  any 
improper  intimaey  between  Kitipatrick  and  his  only  daughter 
—a  lady  who  possiissodj  iii  an  eminent  degree,  all  those 
charms  which  superadd  to  the  attractions  of  youth  and  beauty. 
The  consequence  of  parental  neglect  on  this  occasion  was 
fatal ;  and,  as  the  story  goes,  continues  yet  to  blast  the  hap- 
piness of  the  descendants  of  one  of  the  party. 

The  chieftain's  lovely  daughter  naturally  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  her  father's  guest,  who  was  about  her  own  age ; 
and,  as  no  restraint  was  placed  upon  their  interviews,  they 
soon  learned  to  feel  mutual  happiness  in  each  other's  com- 
pany. They  were  indiscreet ;  and,  to  their  horror,  discovered 
that  a  knowledge  of  their  criminal  conduct  must  soon  take 
place,  as  the  daughter  of  the  chieftain  was  pregnant.  There 
remained  for  them  no  expectation  of  pardon  j  for  they  knew 
Xffith  O'More  nothing  could  palliate  their  crime,  and  that  the 
lives  of  both  must  fall  a  sacrifice  to  his  wounded  honor,  unless 
they  escaped  from  his  wrath.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  lovers  agreed  to  fly  from  Leix,  and  appointed  an  evening 
to  meet  at  a  lonely  well,  to  arrange  for  their  departure. 

The  unhappy  lady  was  punctual ;  but  Fitzpatrick  was  per- 
fidious ;  he  met  her  at  the  well,  and,  while  m  the  act  of  ca- 
ressing her,  plunged  a  dagger  into  her  heart !  She  fell  a 
cprpse ;  her  blood  tinged  the  vra,ter  of  the  .spring,  and  the 
raithless  lover  returned  undiscovered  lo  the  castle.  The  chief- 
tain lamented  the  fate  of  his  child,  but  never  suspected  his^ 
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guest ;  nxkd  the  heir  of  Ossoiy,  for  a  time,  encountN«d  no  n- 
proof  but  that  of  his  own  guilty  conscience. 

In  a  short  time  Fitzpatrick  was  restored  by  0'M(»e  to  his 
possessions  in  Ossory,  where  he  married,  and  had  a  numerous 
offspring.  For  twenty  years  he  carried  in  his  bosom  the 
assassin's  secret,  and  the  memory  of  his  lovely  victim  had 
nearly  been  forgotten,  when,  one  night,  as  himself  and  his 
hems,  during  an  intestine  war,  were  encamped  not  far  from 
the  fatal  spot  where  he  had  committed  murder,  the  awful  and 
solemn  cry  of  a  benshee  was  heard  to  proceed  from  the  well. 

The  guilty  chieftain  started ;  but,  as  if  impelled  by  some 
supernatural  power,  he  walked  towards  the  spring,  and  dis- 
tinctly saw  the  victim  of  his  treachery,  in  her  ordinary  dress 
of  white,  sitting  beneath  the  tree  that  shaded  the  well,  and 
wringing  her  hands  as  if  in  an  agony  of  grief.  He  had 
scarcely  gazed  on  her,  when  she  arose,  redoublesd  her  cries, 
and  seemed  to  approach  the  place  where  he  stood.  At 
this  moment  his  fears  appeared  to  have  overcome  him ;  and, 
as  he  exclaimed,  ''Pardon,  oh!  pardon  your  murderer!*' 
the  apparition  gave  a  hoarse  scream,  and  vanished,  like  a 
shadow  of  thosinoon,  down  the  valley,  still  keeping  up  the  cry 
of  the  benshee,  which  was  distinctly  heard  for  several  minutes. 
It  had  scarcely  ceased  when  the  sentinel  gave  the  alarm  of  a 
sudden  attack,  and  the  O'Mores  in  an  instant  were  in  the 
camp  of  the  Fitzpatricks.  The  battle  was  long  and  bloody ; 
but,  ere  the  morning  sun  arose,  the  heroes  of  Leix  prevailed, 
and  the  chieftain  of  Ossory  fell  beneath  the  weapon  of  his  old 
protector's  son,  confessing,  ere  he  died,  that  his  was  the  fatal 
hand  by  which  the  sister  of  the  conqueror  was  slain. 

From  this  time  the  cry  of  the  benshee  was  regularly  heard 
at  the  fatal  well,  previous  to  the  dissolution  of  any  of  th^ 
descendants  of  Fitzpatrick  ;  and,  in  time,  it  became  so  noto- 
rious, that  the  spring  acquired  the  appellation  of  the  ''  Ben* 
shoe's  Well,"  a  name  which  it  yet  retains. 

No  matter  whether  a  Fitzpatrick  died  in  war  or  peace* 
abroad  or  at  home,  the  cry  that  foretold  the  sad  event  was  to 
be  heard  at  the  fountain  where  the  apparition  was  first  seen, 
and  where  the  chieftain's  daughter  had  been  so  treacherously 
assassinated  by  her  lover.  From  this  circumstance  it  was  in>* 
ferred  that  the  Bensbee  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the 
murdered  lady,  on  whom  had  been  imposed  the  melancholy 
K  2 
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duty  of  amioiuiciiig  to  the  descendants  of  her  decehro'  die 
feanul  intelligence  of  their  approaching  destiny. 

In  one  of  the  revolutions  which  this  part  of  me  country  un- 
derwent, this  branch  of  the  Fitzpatricks  were  expelled  At)m 
Ossory,  and  settled  in  the  district  of  0*More,  where  their 
descendant,  better  than  half  a  century  ago,  erected  the  man- 
sion which  is  yet  standing.  This  gentleman,  as  a  necessary 
reauisite  to  the  retention  of  his  property,  had  embraced  the 
reformed  religion  ;  and  as  a  protestant  is,  in  some  measure,  a 
negative  papist,  he  determined  to  disbelieve  the  8U{>erstitious, 
as  well  as  the  relipous  creed  of  his  ancestors ;  but  in  nothing 
was  he  more  positive  than  in  the  non-appearance  of  the  Ben- 
shee.  In  vain  the  old  retainers  of  his  family  alleged  their 
having  repeatedly  heard  the  cry,  and  instanced  the  case  of  his 
father,  who  had  expired  in  London  on  the  very  night  it  was 
last  heard  in  Ireland.  Still  he  was  incredulous,  and  dared 
those  who  believed  in  the  a|nparition  to  tell  him  when  next  the 
Benshee  should  be  heard  ;  for,  if  she  remained  the  usual  time 
at  the  well,  he  would  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  and  hear- 
ing her,  the  distance  not  being  quite  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

Years  rolled  on,  and  no  Benshee  was  heard,  when  Fitz- 
patrick  became  confirmed  in  his  incredulity,  forgetful  that 
none  of  his  family  had,  during  all  this  time,  needed  such  a 
monitor.  At  length  a  favourite  daughter  fell  suddenly  iD, 
and  the  alarmed  father  fled  himself,  at  twelve  o'clock  at 
night,  for  a  physician.  Returning  with  the  doctor,  he  heard 
a  sad  and  solemn  cry  proceed  from  the  direction  of  the  well, 
and,  thinking  it  a  trick  of  some  one  to  mock  his  incredulity, 
he  hastened  home,  seized  his  pistols,  and  hurried  alone  to  the 
fountain.  Cautiously  casting  his  eyes  through  an  aperture  of 
the  shade  that  protected  the  water  during  the  day  from  the 
sunbeams,  he  saw  a  female  figure,  dressed  in  white,  sitting  on 
the  bank,  and  uttering  a  most  melancholy  cry.  Enraged  at 
what  he  thought  an  attempt  to  terrify  himself,  and  possibly 
accelerate  the  death  of  his  child,  he  cocked  his  pistol,  aimed 
at  |he  object,  and  fired.  A  scream  of  superhuman  force  and 
horror,  that  nearly  froze  the  blood  in  his  veins,  instantly  burst 
upon  him :  and,  as  he  turned  to  fiy,  the  figure  of  the  Ben- 
shee, all  covered  with  blood,  crossed  his  pa£,  and  continued, 
at  intervals,  to  intercept  him  as  he  ran.  When  he  reached 
home  he  rushed  into  his  daughter's  room,  and  on  his  entrance 
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the  sipk  giifl  acre^uned  out,  ^*  See,  see!  oh  see  that  beautiful 
lady,  all  covered  with  blood  !"  '*  Where,  oh !  where  1"  de- 
maoded  the  father?  "  In  the  window,'  sir,"  replied  the 
poor  creat^re^ — *'  oh  !  m),  she's  gone." 

From  that  momei^  the  patient,  in  spite  of  the  doctor's 
skill,  continued  to  grow  worse  ;  and  next  de^,  about  twelve 
o^clock,  she  expired.  On  that  evening,  about  twilight,  as  the 
afflicted  father  was  pacing  up  uud  dovvn  ont^  uf  the  walks  in 
his  ^rden  that  overlooked  tlie  avenue,  he  was  aurprtsed  at 
hearing  a  noise  as  if  a  coach  and  hor8€4  w£:ie  coming  up  to 
the  house.  Casting  his  eyes  uver  th^  ^gCj  he  dislinctly  saw 
six  black  headless  horses,  diii^en  liy  a  liGadLess  coachman^ 
drawing  a  hearse,  which  re^arly  stapped  before  the  hall 
door,  aind  to  his  amazement  a  cotiin  was  brought  out  and 
placed  upon  it,  when  instantly  tlie  bloody  figure  of  the  BtiU- 
shoe  mounted  upon  the  pall,  aad  the  htjarso  drove  off. 

When  he  haa  somewnat  r^covurtid  from  bis  agtonishment 
he  ran  into  the  house,  where,  finding  ihe  corpse  as  he  had  left 
it,  he  began  to  suspect  that  his  eyes  had  dt^oeiv-ed  him.  *'  By 
no  means,"  said  his  lady  ;  "  that  [itdLtH^i  follows  my  father' s 
family  ;  I  saw  it  myself  wheooue  of  my  uncles  died,  and  you 
know  it's  quite  as  natural  as  the  Benshee*- 

"  Hold  !"  e^laimed  Fitzpatrick,  ^*  there  she  is,  outside  of 
the  window,  bloody,  and'  vindictive-looking  as  when  I  shot 
her !  She  recedes — she's  gone ;  Heaven  ibiefend  from  me 
her  wrath ;  f or  I  ^  sure  she  bodes  me  evil  I" 

His  apprel^ensions  were  but  too  just ;  for  next  4ay  another 
of  his  children  died ;  and  he  could  not  stir  fron^  home  any 
night  after  dark  without  encounteiing  the  appalling  figure  of 
the  Benshee.  She  crossed  his  path,  whether  he  rgde  or  walk- 
ed— was  alone,  or  in  company  J  till,  at  length,  in  the  hope  of 
avoiding  her,  he  quitted  the  country,  and  passed  over  into 
Fngland,  where  he  soon  aftei*  died. 

The  enraged  Benshee,  whose  kind  offices  were  so  badly  re* 
quited,  was  never  heard  to  lament  the  approac)»ing  death  of 
a  Fitzpatrick  after  the  night  she  had  been  fired  at.  In  fact, 
her  services  in  that  w.ay  .appeared  tf)  ceas/e,  as  ^  has  only 
since  been  knowu  as  the  persecutor  of  those  over  whose  ex- 
istence she  would,  if  propei'ly  treated,  have  continued  to 
watch. 

About  twenty  years  ago  the  mansion  of  Fitzpatrick  was 
£  3 
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viuted  by  the  owner,  with  the  intention  of  residing  in  it ; 
when,  on  the  night  of  his  arrival,  the  dreadful  cry  of  me  infu- 
riated Benshee  assailed  the  house,  and  continued  to  do  so 
nightly  until  it  was  once  more  deserted ;  since  which  thne  it 
has  been  totally  uninhabited. 

Such  is  the  sti-ange  relation  which  is  familiar  in  the  mouths 
of  the  peasantry  in  that  part  of  the  country  where  the  inci- 
dents are  supposed  to  have  taken  place.  But  the  idea  here 
given  of  a  Benshee  is  by  no  means  without  exceptions ;  for, 
in  some  parts  of  the  country,  the  apparition  is  described  as  an 
old  man,  and,  in  others,  an  old  woman,  who  announce  their 
doleful  news  from  the  ashes'  comer,  or  from  under  the  stair« 
case.  In  general,  however,  the  Benshee  is  understood  to  be 
like  a  beautiful  young  woman,  who  utters  her  melancholy 
cry,  sometimes  once,  and  sometimes  twice,  before  death,  neti 
to  a  spring,  a  river^  or  a  lake.  Whether  she  is  the  friend 
or  enemy  of  the  family  to  which  she  is  attached  is  not  dii^ 
tinctly  understood. 

THINK  OF  ME. 

Oh !  think  of  me  when  thou'rt  away, 
In  other  scenes  more  biythe  and  gay. 
Than  greet  thee  on  Uiis  barren  moor. 
Where  nought  but  darkening  tempests  bwer. 

£*en  where  thy  bark  shall  proudly  ride 
Upon  the  green-hu'd  ocean's  tide, 
And,  shouldst  thou  reach  another  clime. 
Remember  her  thou'rt  left  behind. 

And  if  misfortunes  round  thee  rise. 
Or  if  beset  with  enemies. 
My  prayers  to  heaven  shall  then  ascend. 
Ana  mercies  in  return  descend. 

Then  think  of  me  when  flBLr  away. 
In  winter's  gloom,  and  sunmier's  day ; 
And,  shouldst  thou  fairer  beauties  see. 
Forget  not,  oh !  forget  not  me. 

D.  M.  L. 
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A  NEW  YORK  8T0HT. 

fcY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   **  THE  LITTLE  DUTCH  SENTINEL  ;**   **THf 
SPANISH  GIRL  j"    "  THE  EVE  OP  ST.  JOHN,"  &C. 

Little  C  ©bus  Ycrks — his  name  was  Jacob,  but  being  a  Dutch- 
man, if  not  a  double  Dntcbman,  it  was  rendered  in  English^ 
Cobus— little  Cobus,  I  say,  lived  on  Uie  banks  of  Sawmill 
River,  where  it  winds  close  under  the  brow  of  the  Raven  Rock, 
an  enormous  precipice  jutting  out  of  the  side  of  the  fsunous 
Buttermilk  Hill,  of  which  the  reader  has  doubtless  often  heard. 
It  was  a  rude  romantic  spot,  distant  from  the  high  road, 
which,  however,  could  be  seen  winding  up  the  hill  about  three 
miles  off.  His  nearest  neighbours  were  at  the  same  distance. 
and  he  seldom  saw  company  except  at  night,  when  the  fox  and 
tke  weasel  sometimes  beat  up  his  quarters,  and  caused  a  hor- 
rid cackling  among  the  poultry. 

One  Tuesday,  in  the  month  of  November,  1793,  Cobus 
had  gone  in  his  waggon  to  the  little  market  town,  on  the  river, 
from  whence  the  boats  plied  weekly  to  New  York,  with  the 

E reduce  of  the  neighbouring  farmers.  It  was  then  a  pestilent 
ttle  place  for  running  races,  pitching  quoits,  and  wrestling 
for  gin  slings  ;  but  I  must  do  it  the  <:redit  to  say,  that  it  is 
now  a  very  orderly  town,  sober,  and  quiet,  save  when  Parson 
Mathias,  who  calls  himself  a  son  of  thunder,  is  praying  itt 
secret,  so  as  to  be  heard  across  the  river.  It  so  haj^ned  that 
of  all  the  days  in  the  year,  this  was  the  very  day  a  rumour 
had  got  into  town,  that  I  myself"-- the  veritable  writer  of  this 
true  story — ^had  been  poisoned  by  a  dish  of  souchong  tea, 
which  was  bought  a  great  bargain  of  a  country  merchant. 
There  was  not  a  stroke  of  work  done  in  the  village  that  day. 
The  shoemaker  abandoned  his  awl — the  jailor  his  goose — the 
hatter  his  bowstring-^^nd  the  foree  of  the  blad^ith  was 
cool  from  dawn  till  nightftdl.  Silent  was  the  sonorous  har- 
mony of  the  big  spinning  wheel.  Silent  the  village  song,  and 
silent  the  fiddle  of  Master  Timothy  Canty,  who  passed  his 
livelong  time  in  playing  tuneful  measures,  and  catching  bugs 
and  butterflies.  I  must  say  something  of  Tim,  before  I  go 
on  with  my  tale. 
Master  Timothy  was  first  seen  in  the  village  one  foggy 
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morninff  after  a  dizding,  wann,  showm  night,  when  he  wat 
detected  in  a  garret,  at  the  extremity  of  the  suburbs,  and  it 
was  the  eeneial  supposition  that  he  had  rained  down  in  com- 
pany with  a  store  of  little  toads  that  were  seen  hopping  about, 
as  is  usual  alter  a  shower.  Around  his  garret  were  disposed 
a  number  of  unframed  pictures,  painted  on  glass,  as  in  the 
olden  time,  representing  the  Four  Seasons,  toe  old  King  of 
Prussia,  and  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Bruiswick,  in  their  sharp- 
pointed  cocked  hats ;  the  fat,  bald-pated  Marquia  of  Granby, 
the  beautiful  Constantia  Phillips,  and  divers  o^ers,  not  fipr- 
getting  the  renowned  Kitty  Fisher,  who  I  honestly  confess  w?^ 
my  favourite  among  them  all.  The  whole  village  poured  in^ 
the  garret  to  gaze  at  these  chef-d'ceuvres,  and  it  is  jx\y  coBr 
firmed  opinion,  which  I  shall  cany  to  the  grave,  that  neither 
the  gallery  of  Florence,  Dresden,  nor  the  Louvre,  was  ever 
visited  by  so  many  real  amateurs.  Besides  the  pictures,  there 
was  a  great  many  other  curiosities,  at  least  curiosities  to  thf 
simple  villagers,  who  were  always  sure  of  being  welcomed  \q 
Master  Tim  with  a  jest,  and  a  tune. 

Master  Tim,  as  they  came  to  call  him  when  ^y  got  to  hf 
a  little  acquainted,  was  a  rare  fellow,  such  ap  seldom  rains 
down  any  where,  much  less  in  a  country  village.  He  wa» 
of  **  Meny  England,''  as  they  call  it— lucus  a  no?i  lucendo 
— at  least  so  he  said,  and  J  believe,  although  he  belied  his 
nativity,  by  being  the  merriest  rogue  in  the  world,  even  when 
the  fog  was  at  Uie  thickest.  In  truth,  he  was  ever  in  a  good 
humour,  unless  it  might  be  when  a  rare  bug  or  gorgeous  but- 
terAy,  that  he  had  foUowed  through  thick  and  tbin>  escaped 
his  net  at  last.  Then,  to  be  sure,  he  was  apt  to  call  the  re- 
creant all  the  **  damned  vagabonds"  he  could  think  of.  He 
was  a  middle  sized  man,  whose  person  decreased  r«^aHy> 
from  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the — ^I  was^going  to  sayrr-^le 
of  his  foot ;  but  it  was  only  to  the  commenc^nent  of  jthe  foo^, 
to  speak  by  the  card.  The  top  of  his  head  was  broad  and 
flat,  and  so  was  his  forehead,  which  took  up  at  lea^t  tW9r 
thiids  of  his  face,  that  tapered  off  suddenly  to  achia*  9»  akwtp 
as  the  point  of  a  triangle.  His  forehead  was,  indeed,  a  }ai^ 
Add,  oiversified  like  the  country  into  which  he  had  rained 
down,  with  singular  varieties  of  hill  and  dale,  rayia  mtd 
water-course.  It  had  as  many  points  as  a  periwinkle.  The 
brow  projected  exuberaJltly,  though  not  heavily,  over  a  |>air 
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of  rascally  litde  cross-firing  twinkling  eyes,  that,  as  the 
country  people  said,  looked  at  least  nine  ways  for  Sunday. 
His  teetn  were  white  enough,  but  no  two  of  them  were  fel- 
lows. But  his  head  would  have  turned  the  brains  of  a  phre- 
nologist, in  exploring  the  mysteries  of  its  development;  it 
was  shaped  somewhat  like  Stony-Point — which  every  body 
knows  as  the  scene  of  a  gallant  exploit  of  Pennsylvania 
Wayne — and  had  as  many  abruptnesses  and  (Quizzical  protu- 
berances to  brag  about.  At  the  upper  extremity  of  his  fore- 
head, as  he  assured  us,  he  carried  his  money,  in  the  shape  of 
a  piece  of  silver,  three  inches  long  and  two  wide,  inserted 
there,  in  consequence  of  a  fracture  he  got  by  falling  down  a 
precipice  in  hot  chase  of  a  '*  damned  vagabond  of  a  beetle," 
as  he  was  pleased  to  call  him.  Descending  towards  terra- 
firma,  to  wit,  his  feet,  we  find  his  body  gradually  diminishing 
to  his  legs,  which  were  so  thin,  every  body  wondered  how 
they  could  carry  the  great  head ;  but,  like  Captain  Wattle, 
each  had  a  foot  at  the  end  of  it,  full  as  large  as  the  Black 
Dwarfs.  It  is  so  long  ago,  that  I  almost  forget  his  costume. 
All  I  recollect  is,  that  he  never  wore  boots  or  pantaloons,  but 
exhibited  his  spindles  in  all  weathers,  in  worstead  stockings, 
and  his  feet  in  shoes,  gorgeously  caparisoned  in  a  pair  of 
square  silver  buckles,  the  only  pieces  of  finery  he  ever  dis- 
played. 

In  the  merry  months  of  spring  and  summer,  and  early  in 
autumn  Master  Timothy  was  most  of  his  time  chasing  bugs 
and  butterfiies  about  the  fields,  to  the  utter  confusion  of  the 
people,  who  wondered  what  he  could  want  with  such  trum- 
pery. Being  a  genius  and  an  idler  by  profession,  I  used  to 
accompany  him  in  these  excui-sions,  for  he  was  fond  of  me, 
and  csulea  me  vagabond  oftener  than  he  did  any  body  else. 
He  had  a  little  net  of  green  gauze,  so  constructed  as  to  open 
and  shut  as  occasion  required,  to  entrap  the  small  fry,  and  a 
box  with  a  cork  bottom,  with  which  he  impaled  his  prisoners 
with  the  true  scientific  barbarity  of  sticking  a  pin  into  them. 
Thus  equipped,  this  Don  Quixotte  of  bug-catchers,  with  my- 
self, his  faithful  esquire,  would  sally  out  of  a  morning  into  the 
clovered meadows  and  flower  dotted  fields,  over  brook,  through 
tangled  copse  and  briery  dell,  in  chase  of  these  gentlemen  com- 
moners of  nature.  Ever  and  anon,  as  he  came  upon  some  little 
retired  nook,  where  nature,  like  a  modest  virgin,  shrouded  her 
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beauties  fnnn  the  common  \iew^-a  rocky  glen,  romantic  cot- 
tage, rustic  bridge,  or  brawling  streami  he  would  take  out  his 
little  port- folio,  and  pointing  me  to  some  conspicuous  station 
to  animate  bis  little  landscape,  sketch  it  and  me  together,  with 
a  mingled  taste  and  skill  I  have  never  since  seen  equalled.  I 
figure  in  all  his  landscapes,  although  he  often  called  me  a  vaga- 
bond, because  he  could  not  drill  me  into  picturesque  attitudes. 
But  the  finest  sport  for  me,  was  to  watch  him  creeping  slily  after 
a  humming-bira — ^the  object  of  his  most  intense  desires — half 
buried  in  the  bliss  of  me  dewy  honeysuckle,  and  just  as  he 
was  on  the  point  of  covering  it  with  his  net,  to  see  the  little 
vagrant  flit  away  with  a  swiftness  ^at  made  it  invisible.  It 
was  an  invaluable  sight  to  see  Master  Timothy  stand  wiping 
his  continent  of  a  forehead,  and  blessing  the  bird  for  a  ''  dam- 
ned vagabond."  These  were  pleasant  times,  and  at  this  mo- 
ment I  recall  them,  I  hardly  know  why,  with  a  melancholy, 
yet  pleasing  delight. 

Duri^e  the  winter  season.  Master  Timothy  was  usually 
employed  in  the  day-time,  painting  pleasure  sleij^,  which  at 
that  period  it  was  Uie  fashion  among  the  farmers  to  have  as 
fine  as  fiddles.  Timothy  was  a  desperate  hand  at  a  true 
lover's  knot,  a  cipher,  or  a  wreath  of  flowers — and  as  for  a 
blazing  sun — he  painted  one  for  the  squire,  that  was  seriously 
suspected  of  melting  all  the  snow  in  ten  miles  rdund.  He 
would  go  ten  or  a  dozen  miles  to  paint  a  sleigh,  and  always  car- 
ried his  materials  on  a  board  upon  the  top  of  his  heajl ; — ^it 
was  before  the  invention  of  high  crowned  hats.  Destiny  had 
decreed  he  should  follow  this  trade,  and  nature  had  provided 
him  a  head  on  purpose ;  it  was  as  flat  as  a  pancake.  In  the 
long  winter  evenings,  it  was  his  pleasure  to  sit  by  the  fireside, 
and  tell  enormous  stories  to  groups  of  horror-struck  listeners. 
I  never  knew  a  man  that  had  seen  so  many  ghosts  in  his  day, 
as  Master  Tim  Canty.  Peace  to  his  ashes— he  is  dead,  and 
if  report  is  to  be  credited,  is  sometimes  seen  on  moonlight 
nights  in  the  church-yard,  with  his  little  green  gauze  net, 
chasing  moths  and  beetles,  as  he  was  wont  in  past  times. 

But  it  is  high  time  to  return  to  my  story  ;  for  I  honestly 
confess  I  never  think  of  honest  Tim  that  I  don't  grow  as  gar- 
rulous as  an  old  lady,  talking  about  the  revolution  and  the 
yagers.  In  all  country  villages  I  ever  saw  or  heard  of  when- 
ever anything  strange,  new,  horrible,  or  delightful,  happens. 
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or  is  Stt]^sed  to  have  happened,  all  the  male  inhabitants, 
not  to  say  female,  make  for  tne  tavern  as  fast  as  possible,  to 
hear  the  news,  or  tell  the  news,  and  get  at  the  bottom  of  the 
afiair.  I  don't  deny  that  truth  is  sometimes  to  be  found  at 
the  bottom  of  a  well ;  but  in  these  cases  she  is  generally  found 
at  the  bottom  of  the  glass.  Be  this  as  it  may — when  Cobus 
Yerks  looked  into  the  village  inn,  just  to  say,  how  d'ye  do,  &c. 
to  the  landlady,  he  beheld  a  party  of  some  ten  or  a  dozen 
people,  discussing  the  af&ir  of  my  being  poisoned  with  sou- 
chong tea,  which  by  this  time  had  been  extended  to  the  whole 
feroily,  not  one  of  whom  had  been  left  alive,  by  the  bloody- 
minded  damsel,  rumour. 

Cobus  could  not  resist  the  fascination  of  these  horrors.  He 
edged  himself  in  among  them,  and,  after  a  little  while,  they 
were  joined  by  Master  Timothy,  who,  on  hearing  of  the  catas- 
trophe of  his  old  fellow-labourer  in  bug-catching,  had  strode 
over  a  distance  of  seven  miles  to  our  house,  to  ascertain  the 
truth  of  the  story.  He  of  course  found  it  was  a  mistake,  and 
had  now  returned  with  a  nefarious  design  of  frightening  them 
all  out  of  their  wits,  by  a  story  of  more  than  modem  horrors. 
By  this  time  it  was  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  and  Cobus  had 
many  miles  to  travel  before  he  could  reach  home.  He  had 
been  so  fascinated  by  the  story,  and  the  additions  every  mo- 
ment furnished  by  various  new-comers,  that  he  forgot  the 
time  till  it  began  to  grow  quite  dark ;  and  then  he  was  so 
horror-struck  at  what  he  had  heard,  that  he  grew  fast  to  his 
chair  in  the  chimney  corner,  where  he  had  entrenched  him- 
self. It  was  at  this  moment  Master  Timothy  came  in  with 
the  design  aforesaid. 

The  whole  party  gathered  round  to  know  if  the  story  of  the 
poisoning  was  true.  Tim  shook  his  head,  and  the  shaking  of 
such  a  head  was  awful.  "  What!  all  the  family?"  cried 
they  with  one  voice.  **  Every  soul  of  them,"  criea  Tim,  in 
a  hollow  voice.  **  Every  soul  of  them,  poor  creatures ;  and 
not  only  they,  but  all  the  cattle,  horses,  pigs,  ducks,  chickens, 
cats,  dogs,  and  euinea-hens,  are  poisoned."  "  What!  with 
souchong  teaV  No — ^with  coloquintida."  Coloquintida ! 
the  very  name  was  enough  to  poison  a  whole  generation  of 
Christian  people.  •'  But  the  black  bull-dog !"  cried  Timo- 
thy, in  a  sepulchral  voice,  that  curdled  the  very  marrow  of 
their  innermost  bones.    ''What  of  the  black  bull*dogV' 
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qvoth  littk  Cobnt.  *'  Why,  tbey  do  lay  that  hfrcune  to  life 
again  after  laying  aix  hoort  aloae  dead,  amd  ran  away  howling 
like  a  deTiI  incaniate."  '*  A  devil  incarnate  T*  quoth  Cobos, 
who  knew  no  more  about  the  meaning  of  that  fell  word,  than 
if  it  had  been  Greek  :  he  only  knew  it  was  something  venr 
terrible.  "  Yea,"  replied  Timothy,  "  and  what's  more,  I 
saw  where  he  jumped  over  the  barn-yard  gate,  and  there  was 
the  print  of  a  cloven  foot,  as  plain  as  the  day  light  this  blessed 
minute."  .  It  was  as  dark  as  pitch,  but  the  comparison  was 
considered  proof  positive.  '*  A  cloven  foot !"  quoth  Cobus,. 
who  8C}ueeaed  himMlf  almost  into  the  oven,  while  the  thoughts 
of  going  home  all  alone  in  the  dark,  past  the  church-yard, 
the  old  grave  at  the  cross-roads,  and  above  all,  the  spot  where 
John  Ryer  was  hanged  for  shooting  the  sheriff,  smote  upon 
his  heart,  and  beat  it  into  a  jelly — at  least  it  shook  like  one. 
What  if  he  should  meet  the  bi^  black  dog,  with  his  cloven 
foot,  who  howled  like  a  devil  incarnate !  the  thought  was 
ewwgh  to  wither  the  heart  of  a  stone. 

Cobus  was  a  little  knock-kneed,  broad  faced,  and  broad 
shouldered  Dutchman,  who  believed  all  things  past,  present, 
and  to  comc^  concerning  spooks,  goblins,  and  devils,  of  all 
•orts  and  sizes,  from  a  fury  to  a  giant  Tim  Cantv  knew  him 
of  old,  iat  he  had  once  painted  a  sleigh  for  him,  ana  frightened 
Cobus  o«U  of  six  night's  sleep,  by^the  stor^  of  a  man  he  once 
saw  murdered  on  Hounslow  Heath.  Tim  followed  up  the 
story  of  the  black  dog,  with  several  more,  each  more  appalling 
than  the  other,  till  1^  fairly  lifted  Cobus's  wits  off  the  hinges, 
aided  as  he  was  by  certain  huge  drafts  upon  a  pewter  mugv 
with  which  the  little  man  reinforced  his  courage  at  short  inter- 
vals. He  was  a  true  disciple  of  the  doctrine  that  spirit  and 
courage,  that  is  to  say,  whiskey  and  valor,  were  synonimous. 

It  now  began  to  wax  late  in  the  evening,  and  the  company 
departed,  not  one  bv  OBe»  but  in  pairs,  to  their  respective 
hoines.  The  landlady,  a  letter  root  of  a  woman,  ana  more 
than  a  match  for  half  the  men  in  the  village,  began  to  grow 
sleepy,  as  it  was  now  no  longer  worth  her  while  to  keep  awake* 
Gramiyiy  all  became  quiet,  within  and  without  the  house, 
except  now  and  then  the  howling  of  a  wandering  cur,  and  the 
still  more  doleful  meanings  of  the  wind,  accompanied  by  the 
hollow  thumpings  of  the  waves,  as  they  dashed  on  the  rocky 
shores  of  the  river  that  ran  hard  by.    Once,  and  once  only. 
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the  cat  mewed  in  the  garret,  and  almost  caused  Cobus  to  jump 
out  of  his  skin.  The  landlady  began  to  complain  that  it 
grew  late,  and  she  was  very  sleepy ;  but  Cobus  would  take 
no  hints,  manfully  keeping  liis  post  in  the  chimney  comer, 
till  at  last  the  good  woman  threatened  to  call  up  her  two  ne- 
grofcs,  and  have  him  turned  neck  and  heels  out  of  doors.  For 
a  moment  the  fear  of  the  big  black  dog  with  th«  cloven  foot, 
was  mastered  by  the  fear  of  the  two  stotit  black  men,  and  the 
spirit  moved  Cobtis  towards  the  door,  lovingly  hugging  the 
stone  jug,  which  he  had  taken  care  to  have  pleKtifuTly  reple- 
nished with  the  creature.  He  saHied  forth  m  thote  graceful 
curves,  which  are  affirmed  to  constitute  the  true  lines  of  beauty ; 
and  report  says  that  he  made  a  copious  libatioa  of  the  contents 
of  the  stone  jug  outside  the  door,  ere  the  landlady,  after  assist- 
ing to  untie  his  patient  team,  had  tumbled  him  into  his  wag- 
gon.    This  was  the  last  that  was  seen  of  Cobns  Yerks. 

That  night  his  faithful,  though  not  very  obedient,  little  wife, 
whom  he  had  wedded  at  Tappan,  on  the  famous  sea  of  that 
name,  and  who  wore  a  cap  tnmmed  with  pink  ribbous  when 
she  went  to  church  on  Sundays,  fell  asleep  in  her  chair,  as 
she  sat  anxiously  watching  his  return.  Abmit  midnight  she 
waked  ;  but  she  saw  not  her  beloved  Cobus,  nor  heard  his 
voice  calling  upon  her  to  o^n  the  door.  But  she  heard  the 
raven,  or  something  very  like  it,  screaming  from  the  Raven 
Rock,  the  foxes  barking  about  the  house,  the  wind  whistling 
and  moaning  among  the  rocks  and  trees  of  the  mountain  side, 
and  a  terrible  conmiotion  among  the  poultry,  Cobus  having 
taken  the  great  house  dog  with  him  that  day.  Again  she  fell 
asleep,  and  waked  not  nntil  the  day  was  dawning  :  she  open- 
ed the  window,  and  looked  forth  upon  as  beautiful  an  au- 
tumnal morning,  as  ever  blessed  this  blessed  country.  The 
yellow  sun  threw  a  golden  lustre  over  the  many-tinted  woods, 
painted  by  the  cunning  hand  of  nature  with  a  thousand  varied 
dyes  ;  the  smoke  of  the  neighbouring  farm-houses  rose  straight 
upwards  to  heaven  in  the  pure  atmosphere,  and  the  breath  of 
the  cattle  mingled  its  warm  vapour  with  the  invisible.clear- 
ness  of  the  morning  air.  Bui  what  were  all  these  beauties  of 
delicious  nature  to  the  eye  and  the  heart  of  the  anxious  wife, 
who  saw  that  Cobus  was  not  there  ?  * 

She  went  forth  to  the  neighbours  to  know  if  they  had  seen 
him,  and  they  good  naturedly  sallied  forth  to  seek  him  on  the 
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road,  that  led  from  the  village  to  his  home  ;  but  no  traces  of 
him  could  be  found,  and  they  were  returning  with  bad  news 
for  his  anxious  wife,  when  they  bethought  themselves. of  turn- 
ing into  a  by-road  that  led  to  a  tavern,  which  used  whilome  to 
attract  the  affections  of  honest  Cobus,  and  where  he  was  some- 
times wont  to  stop  and  wet  his  whistle. 

They  had  not  gone  far,  when  they  began  to  perceive  traces 
of  a  lost  tiaveller :  first  his  broad-bnmraed  hat,  which  he  had 
inherited  through  divers  generations,  and  which  he  always 
wore  when  he  went  to  the  village,  lay  grovelling  in  the  dirt, 
crushed  out  of  all  goodly  shape,  by  the  Wheel  of  his  waggon, 
which  had  passed  over  it.  Next,  they  encountered  the  back 
board  of  the  waggon,  ornamented  with  C.  Y.  in  a  true  lover's 
knot,  painted  by  Tim  Canty,  in  his  best  style  -,  and  anoa  a 
little  farther,  a  shoe  that  was  identified  as  having  belonged  to 
our  hero,  by  having  upwards  of  three  hundred  hob-naib  in 
the  sole,  for  he  was  a  saving  little  fellow,  though  he  would 
wet  his  whistle  sometimes,  in  spite  of  all  his  wife  and  the  mi- 
nister could  say.  Proceeding  about  a  hundred  yards  further, 
to  a  sudden  turn  of  the  road,  they  encountered  the  waggon, 
or  rather  the  fragments  of  it,  scattered  about  and  along  in  the 
highway,  and  the  horses  standing  quietly  against  a  fence,  into 
which  they  had  run  the  pole  of  the  waggon. 

But  wtiat  was  become  of  the  unfortunate  driver,  no  one 
could  discover.  At  length,  after  searching  some  time,  they 
found  him  lying  in  a  tuft  of  blackberry  briers,  amidst  the  frag- 
ments of  the  stone  jug,  lifeless  and  motionless  His  face  was 
turned  upwards,  and  streaked  with  streams  of  blood ;  his 
clothes  torn,  bloody,  and  disfigured  with  dirt ;  and  his  pipe, 
that  he  carried  in  the  button-hole  of  his  waistcoat,  shivered 
all  to  nought.  They  made  their  way  to  the  body,  full  of  sad 
forebodings,  and  shook  it,  to  see  if  any  life  remained  ;  but  it 
was  all  in  vain — tliere  seemed  neither  sense  nor  motion  there. 
**  May  be,  after  all,'*  said  one,  **  he  is  only  in  a  swoond — 
here  is  a  little  drop  of  the  spirits  left  in  the  bottom  of  the  jug 
— let  us  hold  it  to  his  nose— it  may  bring  him  to  life. 

The  experiment  was  tried,  and,  wonderful  to  tell,  in  a  mo- 
ment or  two,  Cobus  opening  his  eyes,  and  smacking  his  lips 
with  peculiar  satisfaction,  exclaimed — **  Some  o*  that,  boys  !" 
A  little  shaking  brought  him  to  himself,  when  being  asked  to 
give  an  account  of  the  disaster  of  his  waggon  and  his  stone  > 
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jug,  he  d-fSrst  shook  his  head  mysteriously,  and  demurred. 
Being,  however,  taken  to  the  neighbouring  tavern,  and  com- 
forted a  little  with  divers  refreshments,  he  was  again  pressed 
for  his  story,  when,  assuming  a  face  of  awful  mystification, 
he  began  as  follows  : — 

**  You  must  know,"  said  Cobus,  '*  I  started  rather  late 
from  town,  for  I  had  been  kept  there  by — by  business ;  and 
because  you  see,  I  was  waiting  for  the  moon  to  rise,  that  I 
might  find  my  way  home  in  the  dark  night.  But  it  grew 
darker  and  darker,  until  you  could  not  see  your  hand  before 
your  face,  and  at  last  I  concluded  to  set  out,  considering  that 
1  was  as  sober  as  a  deacon,  and  my  horses  could  see  their 
way  blindfold.  I  had  not  gone  quite  round  the  comer,  where 
J  ohn  Ryer  was  hung  for  shooting  Sheriff  Smith,  when  I  heard 
somebody  coming  pat,  pat,  pat,  close  behind  my  waggon. 
•I  looked  back,  but  I  could  see  nothing,  it  was  so  dark.  By 
and  by,  I  heiud  it  again,  louder  and  louder,  and  then  I  con- 
fess I  began  to  be  a  little  afeard  ;  so  I  whipt  up  my  horses  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  or  so,  and  then  let  them  walk  on  again. — 
1  listened,  and  pat,  pat,  pat,  went  the  noise  again.  I  began 
to  be  a  good  deal  frightened ;  but,  considering  it  could  be 
nothing  at  all,  I  thought  I  might  as  well  take  a  small  dram, 
as  the  night  was  rather  chilly,  and  I  begsin  to  tremble  a  little 
with  the  cold.  I  took  but  a  drop,  as  I  am  a  living  sinner, 
and  then  went  on  quite  gaily — but  pat,  pat,  pat,  went  the 
footsteps  ten  times  loader  and  faster  than  ever  ;  and  then ! — 
then  I  looked  back,  and  saw  a  pair  of  saucer  eyes  just  at  the 
tail  of  my  wa?gon,  as  big  and  as  bright  as  the  mouths  of  a 
fieiy  furnace,  aancing  up  and  down  in  the  air  like  two  stage 
lamps  in  a  rough  road. 

*'  By  Gosh,  bojTSfbut  you  may  depend  I  was  scared  now  ! 
I  took  another  little  dram,  and  then  made  the  whip  fiy  about 
the  ears  of  old  Pepper  and  Billy,  who  cantered  &way  at  a 
wonderful  rate,  t;onsidering.  Presently  bang!  something 
heavy  jumped  into  the  waggon,  as  if  heaven  and  earth  were 
coming  together.  I  looked  over  my  shoulder,  and  the  great 
burning  eyes  were  within  half  a  yard  of  my  back.  The  crea- 
ture was  so  close  that  I  felt  its  breath  blowing  upon  me,  and 
it  smelt  for  all  one,  exactly  like  brimstone.  1  should  have 
jumped  out  of  the  waggon,  J)ut,  somehow  or  other,  I  could 
not  stir,  for  I  was  bewitched  as  sure  as  you  live.  All  I  could 
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do  was  to  bang  away  upon  t*epper  and  Billy,  who  raided 
along  at  a  great  rate  up  hill  and  down,  over  the  rough,  roads, 
so  that  if  I  had  not  been  bewitched,  I  must  have  tumbled  out 
to  a  certainty.  W  hen  1  came  to  the  bridge  at  old  Maugham's, 
the  black  dog,  for  I  could  see  something  black  and  shaggy 
under  the  goggle  eyes,  all  at  once  jumped  up  and  seated  him- 
self close  by  me  on  the  bench,  snatched  the  whip  and  reins 
out  of  my  hands  like  lightning — then  looking  me  in  the  face 
and  nodding,  he  whimpered  something  in  my  ear,  and  lashed 
away  upon  Pepper  and  Billy,  till  they  seemed  to  fly  through 
the  air.  From  that  time  I  began  to  lose  my  wits  by  degrees, 
till  at  last  the  smell  of  brimstone  overpowered  me,  and  I  re- 
member nothing  till  you  found  me  this  morning  in  the 
briers." 

Here  little  Cobus  concluded  his  story,  which  he  repeated 
with  several  variations  and  additions  to  his  wife,  when  he  got 
home.  That  good  woman,  who,  on  most  occasions,  took  the 
liberty  of  lecturing  her  good  man,  whenever  he  tised  to  be  be- 
lated in  his  excursions  to  the  village,  was  so  struck  with  this 
adventure,  that  she  omitted  her  usual  exhortation,  and  eyer 
afterwards  viewed  him  as  one  ennobled  by  supernatural  com- 
munication, submitting  to  him  as  her  veritable  lord  and  mas- 
ter. Some  people,  who  pretend  to  be  so  wise  that  they  won't 
believe  the  evidence  of  their  senses,  when  it  contradicts  their 
reason,  affected  to  be  incredulous,  and  hinted  that  the  goggle 
eyes,  and  the  brimstone  breath,  apertained  to  Cobus  Yerks*s 
great  house-dog,  which  had  certainly  followed  him  that  day 
to  the  village,  and  was  found  quietly  reposing  by  his  master, 
in  the  tuft  of  briers.  But  Cobus  was  ever  exceeding  wrath  at 
this  suggestion,  and,  being  a  sturdy  little  bruiser,  had  knocked 
down  one  or  two  of  these  unbelieving  sinners,  for  venturing 
to  assert  that  the  contents  of  the  stone  jug  were  at  the  bottom 
of  th§.  whole  business.  After  that,  every  body  believed  it, 
and  it  is  now  for  ever  incorporated  with  the  fnarvellous  legends 
of  the  renowned  Buttermilk  Hill. 


WRITTEN  IN  A  NOBLEMAN'S  LIBRARY. 

With  eyes  of  wonder  these  gay  shelves  behold. 
Poets  aJl  rags  alive,  now  clad  in  gold ; 
In  life  and  death  one  common  fate  they'share. 
And  on  their  backs  still  all  their  riches  wea 
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**  Magnus,  King  of  Norway,  having  committed  sacrild'ge, 
by  opening  the  grave  of  St.  Olave,  he  was  commanded  by  the 
spirit  of  the  offended  saint,  to  perform  the  voluntary  penance 
of  quitting  the  kingdom  in  thirty  days.  He  resigned  his 
crown,  equipped  a  numerous  fleet,  collected  a  large  body  of 
troops,  and  quitted  Norway  at  the  time  appointed.  This 
prince  having  conquered  many  of  the  Western  Isles,  at  length 
established  himself  in  Man.  Attempting  afterwards  the  re- 
duction of  Ireland,  he  was  surrounded  by  the  natives,  and 
slain,  with  the  whole  of  his  followers.** 

Olave,  of  rocky  Norway's  saints,  the  holiest  and  the  best, 
Eatomb'd  in  tumuli  enjoys  a  calm  and  peerless  rest ; 
By  all  of  heav'n's  votaries  in  saintly  rank  renown'd, 
As  high  in  blessedness,  and  chief  in  holy  missal  crown'd. 

The  dead,  in  holy,  stilly  peace,  the  sacred  dead  repose, 
AfsiT  from  earth's  turmoil  and  ^ef,  and  all  of  sick'ning  woes ; 
From  racking  pain,  and  withermg  pride,  and  avarice's  care. 
Secure  they  rest  in  solitude,  unaw'd  by  sin  or  fear. 

To  sack  the  gloomy  sepulchre  of  lately  living  clay. 
From  cheerful  day  and  life  removed,  by  dresuled  death  away. 
Is  crime  indeed  of  blackest  hue,  deserving  exile's  fate, 
From  native  climes  ordain 'd  to  feel,  an  outlaw's  dreary  state* 

Could  Norway's  priest-despising  chief,  deem  sacrilege  a  crime 
Fitting  for  absolution,  or,  dark  penance  of  set  time  1 
That  daring  such  all-dreaded  sin,  he  gazes  on  the  grave. 
And  tramples  o'er  the  hallow'd  dust  of  canoniz'd  Olave. 

Lone  sepulchre  in  holy  earth — sure  wickedness  so  dire. 
Of  holy  man  and  sacred  place,  incenses  heaven's  ire  , 
Can  less  than  ever  banishment  from  Norway's  ice-bound  land, 
Stay  sure  revenge — ^pursuing  fate — and  justice  awful  hand. 

Away  he  sails-^the  foaming  seiis  as  corsair  now  he  laves. 
Dauntless — heroic — daring  winds,  and  man-entombing  waves, 
To  visit  other  lands  afar — to  combat  chiefs  of  fame, 
In  battle-field  to  spread  around  the  dread  of  Norway's  name. 
f3 
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Lone  Mona*s  sea-girt  isle  he  dares  with  spear  and  flashing 

sword, 
Usurping  regal  rule  and  right  by  power  of  private  horde  ; 
Yet  vengeance  drear,  and  dark  desert  of  direst  actions,  crave 
A  bloody  death,  a  justice  clear,  a  dark  usurper's  grave. 

On  £rin*s  lovely  land  he  falls,  awarded  darksoiue  doom. 
When,  niflSan-like,  he  dar'd  profane  the  saintly  Olave's  tomb ; 
He  leaves  his  conquests,  kingdoms,  crowns,  and  all  of  earthly 

state. 
To  sleep  in  loneliness,  and  fill  his  dark  predicted  fate. 


THE  ADVENTURER. 

The  traveller  who  turns  aside  to  pluck  at  every  flower,  or 
who  sometimes  hurries,  and  sometimes  loiters,  will  find  him- 
self  distanced  at  last  by  those  who  calmly  pace  on,  and  are 
neither  diverted  by  difficulties,  nor  attracted  by  every  casual 
appearance  of  temporary  pleasuie.  This  observation  is  fully 
verified  by  the  restless  disposition  displayed  in  the  character 
of  the  individual  who  forms  the  subject  of  the  following 
sketch. 

Will  Ramble,  on  quitting  his  studies,  at  the  aee  of  eighteen, 
was  taken  into  the  counting-house  of  a  West-Indian  merchant. 
His  relations  augured  well  to  his  success  in  commerce,  from  his 
known  talents  and  activity.  In  any  situation  he  might  have 
thone  ;  but  he  chose  rather  to  dazzle  for  a  moment,  than  to 
preserve  a  clear  and  steady  light.  He  became  master  of  all 
the  routine  of  the  counting-house  in  less  than  twelve  months, 
and  at  the  same  time  was  tired  of  its  employ. 

Why,  thought  our  hero,  should  he  be  longer  confined  to 
ledgers  and  waste-books  ?  here  he  had  nothing  more  to  learn. 
His  solicitation  to  be  permitted  to  take  a  trading  voyage  for 
the  benefit  of  his  employer,  overcame  both  the  merchant  aiul 
his  own  relations.  He  was  soon  equipped,  and  set  saU  for  the 
West  Indies,  in  raptures  at  the  idea  of  seeing  the  world.  A 
storm,  however,  which  he  had  to  encounter  before  clearing  the 
channel.  Kave  him  no  very  favourable  opinion  of  the  felicity  of 
sailor's  life ;  but  the  storm  vanished,  and,  with  it,  his  sense 
of  danger  and  uneasiness.    The  remainder  of  the  voyage  was 
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barren  of  occurrences.  He  landed  in  due  time  in  the  ishnd 
of  Jamaica,  to  which  the  vessel  was  bound ;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  his  eagerness  to  visit  the  new  scenes  which  presented 
themselves,  his  hurry,  and  his  neglect  of  proper  precautions, 
he  soon  fell  sick  of  the  endemial  fever  of  the  West  Indies,^and 
with  difficulty  escaped  the  ^ve.  Our  adventurer  now  began 
to  reflect  on  his  imprudence,  regretted  his  having  left  the 
counting-house  to  encounter  needless  dangers,  and  began  to 
form  resolutions  of  checking  his  natural  propensity  for  change. 
The  vow  formed  in  illness,  and  under  restraint,  is  seldom  ob- 
served when  health  returns.  Young  Ramble  felt  all  the 
vagaries  of  bis  natural  disposition  as  soon  as  he  recovered. 
He  made  himself  speedily  acquainted  with  the  management  of 
sugar  plantations,  and  with  me  West-India  trade  in  general ; 
but,  as  he  possessed  a  heart  of  melting  benevolence,  the  task- 
maiter  met  with  his  onqualified  detestation —the  situation  of 
the  slave  ^awakened  his  most  indignant  feelings. 

He  soon  became  disgusted  wiUi  a  traffic,  in  which  blood 
was  shed  without  pity,  and  whips  were  the  reward  of  toil. 
He  saw  the  ship  freighted  with  pleasure,  and  bade  adieu  to 
these  islands  without  regret.  He  had  a  pleasant  voyage,  re- 
turned full  of  infoimation,  and  had  obtained  the  credit  of  pru- 
dent and  dexterous  management ;  but  he  was  sick  of  what  he 
had  seen ;  and  for  once,  goodness  of  principle  united  with 
versatility  of  disposition  to  induce  him  to  relinquish  this  branch 
of  commerce,  at  least.  But  there  were  numerous  other  avenues 
to  wealth  in  the  mercantile  profession.  Had  not  our  hero  been 
tired  of  the  whole,  he  might  have  selected  parts  that  would 
have  suited  almost  any  taste,  and  gratified  tne  principles  of 
any  mind. 

For  some  time,  however,  he  had  set  his  heart  on  being  a 
soldier.  When  his  connexions  found  that  his  resolution  in 
this  respect  could  not  be  shaken,  they  procured  a  liberation 
from  his  original  engagements,  and  purchased  a  pair  of  colors 
for  him.  He  joined  his  regiment,  which  was  quartered  in 
the  country,  strutted  in  a  ]a(^  coat  and  cockade,  and  thought 
himself  the  happiest  fellow  alive.  So  he  was,  for  a  few 
weeks ;  but  here  he  found  that  he  had  little  to  learn,  and  less 
to  practise,  and  his  mind  revolted  at  the  idea  of  quiet ;  he 
found  it  necessary  to  be  doing  something,  and  in  conformity 
to  this  principle,  he  exchanged  into  a  regiment,  just  about  to 
sail  for  the  East  Indies. 
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A  Mw  aeeae,  and  ft  new  qvtTttt' of  the  globe,  again  pleated 
aiiid  attracted  his  fancy.  He  anticipated  the  greatest  felicity 
fipom  his  new  change ;  but  fortime  detennined  otherwise. 
The  ship  in  which  be  had  embarked  was  wrecked  on  the 
Maldiria  Islands.  He  singly  preserved  life  by  swimming } 
but  could  save  few  of  those  accommodations  that  render  it 
delightful.  As  he  hated  idleness^  as  much  as  he  disliked  any 
constant  employ*  he  set  about  providing  the  means  of  sub* 
Etstence  with  all  possible  diligence,  ingratiated  himself  vrith 
the  natives,  and  became  a  mighty  favourite  with  their  chief. 
Had  not  the  thought  of  being  cut  off  from  polished  society 
disturbed  him,  he  might  have  been  happy  still.  For  a  short 
n>ace,  he  did  not  form  any  particular  phn  for  effecting  his 
deliverance.  He,  indeed,  kept  a  good  look-out  for  any  ship 
that  might  pass ;  but  such  a  chance  was  rare.  At  last  he 
bethought  himself  of  attempting  something.  He  persuaded 
the  Maldivians  that  he  could  teach  them  to  build  shf^.  The 
bait  took — in  a  few  weeks  the  first  vessel  vi^as  constructed  ;•« 
she  was  strong,  but  of  rude  formation ;  and  all  were  eager  to 
see  her  launched,  and  to  tij  her  on  'the  waves.  Young 
Ramble  selected  the  best  manners,  as  well  as  those  who  ap« 
peered  fiiendly  to  his  interest,  to  have  the  honor  of  this  ezpe* 
riment*  He  had  fortunately  saved  a  compass,  and  otho 
necessaries,  fiom  the  wreck ;  and  had  privately  laid  in  a  small 
stock  of  provisions.  The  vessel  sailed  to  a  miracle ;  all  were 
de%hted  with  this  nautic  excuraon ;  and  by  degrees  they 
lost  sight  of  land.  Now  was  the  critical  moment !  his  asso* 
ciates  vrished  to  return ;  he  distributed  some  liquors  among 
them,  and  made  a  feint  to  tack  about ;  but  the  wind  being 
pretty  high,  and  blowing  off  the  shore,  this  could  not  be 
effected.  He  veered  on  another  tack  with  no  better  success, 
as  he  wished  to  be  delivered.  At  length,  no  person,  except 
himself,  knew  the  direction  of  the  shore  they  had  left. 

Night  coming  on,  he  steered  by  the  compass,  and  kept  hi» 
companions  in  good  humour,  by  telling  tnem  there  was  no 
doubt  of  their  landing  next  morning.  In  the  mean  while,  he 
made  the  best  of  the  wind  and  the  time ;  and,  as  no  one  could 
presunte  to  direct  the  course  of  the  vessel  but  himself,  all  were 
tearful  of  interfering ;  and,  on  the  third  day,  he  providen- 
tially landed  near  C^»e  Comorin. 

From  thence  our  hero  undertook  a  long  journey  to  Fort  St. 
George,  where  he  was  soon  replaced  in  his  rank,  and  sent 
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with  a  detachment  against  oae  of  the  coantrypowere  who  had 
just  revolted.  Captain  Ramble*  as  we  shall  now  call  him, 
behaved  with  abundant  resolution,  success  crowned  the  en- 
deavours  of  his  country,  and  he  was  now  rapidly  rising  in  his 
new  profession,  when  he  once  more  became  dissatisfied  and 
disgusted  with  it,  because  he  was  confined  to  a  garrison,  while 
the  range*  of  the  whole  peninsula  of  India  would  scarcely  have 
gratified  his  roving  ambition. 

As  he  had  behaved  with  bravery,  and  evinced  a  fertility  of 
resources  on  every  emergency,  he  was  allowed  to  sell  out, 
though  with  concern  for  his  loss ;  and  the  very  next  day  be 
entered  on  board  of  a  ship  bound  to  China,  with  no  other  view 
than  to  ascertain  whether  the  Chinese  women  have  smaller 
feet  than  the  Europeans,  from  nature  or  from  art,  and  to  drink 
tea,  as  he  termed  it,  at  the  fountain  bead. 

He  had  no  sooner  arrived  in  China,  than  he  wished  to  sur- 
vey the  country  ;  but  he  had  nearly  forfeited  his  life  by  the 
attempt.  A  country  not  to  be  seen,  had  no  charms  for  Cap- 
tain Ramble,  and  he  returned  in  an  India  ship  which  was 
sailing  for  Europe,  as  wise  as  he  went ;  but  with  a  very  un- 
favourable opinion  of  Chinese  hospitality,  though  he  ought  to 
have  done  justice  to  its  policy.  On  reaching  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  he  determined  to  proceed  no  further  till  he  had 
visited  the  Hottentots,  and  ascertained  some  facts  in  their 
formation  and  natural  history. 

It  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  all  his  adventures  in  this 
quarter  of  the  globe.  Sometimes  he  was  reduced  to  the  great- 
est distress  and  danger ;  but  his  ingenuity  always  brought 
him  off.  At  last  he  landed  in  England,  found  his  father  was 
no  more,  and,  in  consequence,  took  possession  of  his  patri- 
mony. 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  his  adventures  would  now 
have  terminated,  and  that  he  would  have  been  happy  in  the 
enjoyment  of  that  quiet  which  fortune  allowed  him  to  possess. 
No  such  thing  :  he  had  never  made  the  tour  of  Europe  ;  and 
he  was  determined  not  to  sit  down  as  a  countjy  gentleman, 
till  he  had  visited  the  continent  He  soon  reached  Paris  ; 
here  he  began  to  display  his  usual  activity  ;  he  could  neither 
be  idle,  nor  usefully  employed.  He  began  with  uttering 
some  speculative  opinions,  by  the  adoption  of  which,  he  con- 
ceived that  the  French  government  might  be  vastly  improved 
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and  the  country  made  one  of  the  most  desirable  inrthe  wdrld. 
For  these,  he  was  speedily  rewarded  with  a  lodging  in  a 
French  prison.  After  a  close  confinement  of  two  years,  he 
was  liberated  ;  but  the  hardships  he  had  undergone  ruined  his 
health,  and  be  died  at  Paris,  in  a  few  weeks  after  he  had  reco- 
vered his.  liberty. 

The  heedless  career  of  Will  Ramble  will,  it  is  hoped,  cau- 
tion others  against  giving  way  to  a  roving  and  unsettled  turn 
of  mind .  He  mi^t  have  been  happy — he  might  have  been 
honored  in  any  situation,  had  he  stuck  to  it ;  but  he  rendered 
himself  miserable  by  a  romantic  search  after  he  did  not  know 
what. 

Never,  on  slight  grounds,  relinquish  the  station  in  which 
you  are  first  placed.  If  you  once  deviate  from  the  track  in- 
tended for  yon,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  recover  it.  It  is,  theie- 
fore,  vnse  to  oppose  the  first  irregular  sallies  of  the  mind. 
The  road  of  liie  will  be  easy,  when  once  you  have  obtaioid 
mastery  over  yourself. 

THE  SILENT  NIGHT. 

BY  J.  ▲.  SHEA. 

Tis  night !  extends  the  moonlight  sky 
Her  silver  wings  from  east  to  west. 

And  the  bright  rays  of  stars  on  high. 
Like  glances  of  the  wondering  blest. 

Look  downward  from  their  land  of  light 

Upon  the  calm — the  silent  night. 

The  silent  night !  oh,  time  of  bHss ! 

How  sighs  the  soul,  and  throbs  the  heart. 
Through  sunshine  for  an  hour  like  this> 

When  thoughts  of  earthly  cares  depart ! 
And  bosoms,  warm  with  love's  delight. 
Mingle  beneath  the  silent  night. 

For  me,  who  have  no  lip  of  smiles. 
Nor  breast  of  love  to  meet  or  press. 

Enough  to  watch  the  starry  isles. 
And  walk  in  moonlight  loveliness : 

To  wing  my  soul  beyond  their  flight. 

And  commune  with  the  silent  night. 
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And  Tom  and  Dick,  and  lUll  and  Joe, 
And  Humphrey  with  bi»  flail. 

And  Tom  liissed  Betty 

GUe  ^f  Dmie  Dwnkm. 

1  will  not  sw^ai  but  that  I  may  be  sometimes  very  much 

abused  at  merry  meetings— especially  ^homely  onesj  but  1 

am  entirely  posit^ive  that^  at  such,  there  would  be  no  fun  at 

all  without  me*    The  good-natured  gibe,  the  innocent  jest, 

wiHild  fail  to  drop  glibly  from  the  unmoistened  lips ;  there 

would  be  no  '•  excellent  music,'*  no  **  flashes  of  merriment" 

rippiBg  up  the  "  ravelled  sleeve  of  care,"  no  ]>er8onifications 

of    '*  laughter  holding  both  his  sides,"  nothing  that  cures 

sorrow  and  kills  grief,  if  Sir  John  Barleycorn  did  not  hold 

'  his  place  at  the  feast-board,  the  worshipped  tutelary  saint  of 

'  the  holiday.     It  would,  indeed,  be  a  ary-saw-dust  kind  of 

'  make-believe  without  m^. 

It  is  not  one  of  the  least  important  improvements  of  our 
times,  that  I  am  again  becoming  popular  and  of  exceeding 
estimation  in  the  houses  of  the  great.  Under  one  of  my 
aliases,  or  alii,  if  I  may  make  for  myself  a  plural,  that  of 
•*  Old  October,"  I  am  again  petted  in  the  stewai-d*s  room, 
and  sent  round  in  chrystal  at  the  table  of  •*  my  lord."  This 
is  indeed  as  it  should  be.  and  the  revolution  ti^us  effected  in 
my  favour  is  of  more  vital  itaporl^nce  to  the  common-weal  of 
Britain,  than  if  all  our  boroughs  were  made  pure,  all  our  se- 
nators disinterested,  all  our  lawyers  honest,  our  poor-laws 
free  from  hardship,  and  our  game-code  free  from  objection. 
There  is  not  a  man  that  takes  me  by  the  hand  but  contributes 
his  mite  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  and  the  best  commentary 
that  a  monardh  can  make  upon  his  address  to  his  parliai^^t, 
when  he  plfidg^d  himself  to  nupport  the  trade  and  commerce 
of  his  country,  is  to  grant  me  a  presentation,  and  to  imbibe 
my  arguments,  be  they  never  so  potent. 

But  it  is  at  the  unsophisticated  board  of  our  '*  country's 

Eride" — a  **  bold"  and  nappy  **  peasantry,"  that  T  am,  per- 
aps,  in  m)r  "  tip-top?  glory ;  and,  even  there,  at  no  other 
time  so  glorious  as  at  that  jubilee  of  accomplished  hopes  and 
ardent  labours,  the  "  merry  harvest  home.  It  is  then  that 
I  embrace,  overpower,  almost  kill  my  enthusiastic  votaries 
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with  kindness — it  is  then  that  I  am  the  be>-all  and  the  end-all 
there~it  is  then  that  I  move  around  without  a  parallel — then 
that  I  become  Sir  Oracle,  and,  dazzling  with  my  clearness 
mjr  enraptured  votaries,  it  is  then  that  I  almost,  nay  often 

auite^  induce  them  to  double  in  idea  the  delights  by  which 
ley  are  captivated  and  caught. 

It  was  b^t  a  moon  since— I  believe  they  connect  in  idea 
these  meetings  with  moons — that  I,  to  use  a  nlain  but  service- 
able phrase,  "  played  first  fiddle"  at  a  joUy  harvest-^ome. 
It  was  held  in  a  regular  olden-style  mansion,  and  what  Is  as 
good,  with  the  olden-style  customs  too.  There  was  the  mas- 
ter— "  the  founder  of  the  feast,"  as  goes  the  cue  ballad  of  the 
celebration  ;  and  there  was  the  "  mistress,"  and  there  weie 
their  fisunily,  the  **  young  farmer"  being  at  the  head  of  them, 
and  the  "  bettermosi"  people  of  the  parish.  And  thither,  too, 
came  **  the  halt  and  lame,"  who  once  could  shake  a  foot,  and 
sport  a  toe — and  the  blithe  and  active,  who  would  do  so  now 
— and  thither  flocked  the  bailiff,  not  he  of  writs  and  bonds, 
but  he  of  ricks  and  herds — and  the  shepherd  and  the  dairy- 
men, and  their  wives  and  their  children,  all  came,  even  doven 
to  the  little  carter-boys  and  the  pig-keepers— all  came, 

"  For  it  was  the  peasant*s  holiday. 
And  made  for  to  be  merry." 

I  was  deemed  of  too  much  importance  to  become  oomaoo 
during  the  demolition  of  veal -pies  and  rounds  of  beef,  vuy 
younger  brother,  Mr,  Single  X,  being  more  thought  of  just  at 
that  period  :  so  I  made  myself  useful  in  the  metamorphosis 
of  ''  a  carver,"  and  laid  the  foundations  of  my  tram  by 
feeding  the  bumpkins  with  something  more  substantial  than 
flattery — secure  in  the  knowledge  (as  was  Nelson,  when  he 
broke  the  line  at  the  Nile),  that  my  time  wotUd  eoms. 

Need  I  now  describe  the  feats  of  arms  and  appetite  here 
displayed  1  Need  I  dilate  of  hopes  no  longer  deferred,  oC  ax- 
pectations  realized,  of  manoeuvreings  of  the  knife  and  forit, 
and  they  were  the  sabre  and  the  pike,  and  the  baron  of  beef 
the  enemy  to  be  annihilated ;  in  short,  dare  I  attempt  the 
transfer  of  the  whole  lively  eager  scene,  its  clatter,  and  its 
clamours  ;  the  AiiWj  is  xXcyyn  of  its  exertions,  to  this  record ! 
My  friends,  I  dare  not,  the  thing  is  impossible  ;  I  must  leave  it  ' 
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to  your  imaginations^  with  this  special  piece  of  gratuitous 
admonition.  You  that  have  heard  and  seen  hanrest-home 
merriments,  go  and  see  and  hear  them  as  oft  as  they  occur 
again ;  and  ye  that  have  not,  embrace  the  first  opportunity  of 
doing  so,  and  dwell  in  ignorance  no  longer. 

But  the  keen  demand  of  appetite  are  allayed — the  beef 
has  yielded,  the  plum -puddings  are  not.  The  brown  oaken 
clean-rubbed  table  is  cleared  of  the  broken-down  salt-sellenr 
and  the  wounded  platters ;  the  fragments  are  gathered  up, 
aind  polished  horns  and  clear  drinking-cups  are  arranged 
around,  like  the  satellites  and  tributary  stars  round  one  bright 
and  glorious  planet,  whilst  I  in  the  midst,  showing  my 
crowned  head  above  a  portly  throne,  reign  <minipotent,  and 
In  the  hearts  of  my  people,  fearing  no  rebellion  against  my 
decrees,  no  treason  against  my  authority.  He  of  rlantage- 
net  may  boate  his  peculiarides,  but  it  is  1  that  "  have  no 
brother,  am  like  no  brother  ;"  I  only  that  am  **  myself  alone." 

Than  soon  came  also  the  evidences  of  my  potency — ^the 
pleasant  proofs  of  my  winning  ways :  I  mean  the  cheeriul 
tale,  and  the  hearty  chaunt,  and  sly  kissings,  and  squeezings 
of  hands,  and  outpourings  of  honest  protestations.  Then 
came  too  the^ealth  of  the  **  squire"  and"  madam,*'  and  the 
rest  of  the ''  noble  family,"  till,  at  last,  grown  emboldened  by 
the  kind  participation  we  lent  to  their  merriment,  they  called 
ttpto  the  second  son  of  our  host,  who  was  to  be  the  future 
manager  of  the  estate,  for  a  song,  after  wishing  him  '*  good 
on^  and  fair  seasontc."  This  youn^  gentleman,  for  so  he  is 
every  ineb  of  him,  had  seen  and  mmgled  in  good  society, 
and,  tiH  recently,  had  been  educated  with  little  idea  to  an 
agricultural  life ;  but  he  was  a  sportsman,  and  one  that  could 
drink  his  wine  with  Sir  Harry,  and  his  ale  once  or  twice  a 
year  with  his  father's  labourers,  and  so  he  had  the  tact  to 
suit  his  musical  discourse  to  the  temperament  of  its  company, 
whilst  its  quality  tickled  their  predilections.    This  is  it : — 

Come,  fill  high  your  glasses !    There  should  not  be  one 
That  would  3irink  from  his  post  till  our  revels  be  done ; 
In  the  morn  over  stubble  and  heather  we'll  roam, 
But  to-night,  my  companions,  this,  this  is  our  home. 
Then  fill  me  bright  pewter,  and  crown  the  clean  horn. 
And  we'll  quaff  to  the  healdi  of  old  John  Barleycorn. 
c 
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I  shall  ne*er  look  about  me  at  bam  and  at  inow» 

But  confess  they  are  filled  by  the  drops  from  your  brow ; 

Nor  see,  rich  in  plenty,  the  smiles  of  my  lana, 

But  own,  next  to  God,  they  were  raised  by  your  hand ; 

And  I  ever  would  heal  the  fatigues  of  your  horn, 

At  eve  with  a  bumper  of  John  Barleycorn. 

Oh !  the  proud  in  their  palace  may  revel  in  wealth. 

But  ours,  merry  men,  are  the  riches  of  health  ; 

And  whilst  pomp  scarce  can  hide  the  frail  form  and  pale  cheek. 

Our  faces  are  glowing  with  Nature's  own  streak. 

And  the  viands  of  foplings  we  ever  must  scorn, 

When  contrasted  with  those  of  hale  John  Barleycorn. 

Then  huzzah,  brother  farmers,  we'll  fill  the  cup  yet, 
*Tis  a  home-haivest  trophy  we  dare  not  forget. 
And  as  in  the  field  we  confess  but  one  rule, 
Here,  here,  altogether  we'll  pull  a  strong  pull ; 
Huzza,  fellow-labourers,  we  ve  housed  the  rich  corn, 
We'll  now  worship,  we'll  tipple.  Sir  John  Barleycorn. 

I  flowed  my  delights — I  overwhelmed  the  jnung  aqwre, 
and  the  rest,  with  my  gratitude,  until  I  so  inunuated  v^self 
into  their  good  graces,  that  I  really  began  to  tremble  lest  the 
repeated  and  incessant  drains  upon  my  treasury,  which  in  the 
shape  of  a  portly  barrel  ornamented  one  corner  oi  the  kitchen, 
would  not  exhaust  the  ways  and  means  of  my  four  or  five 
hours*  empire.  "Reels,  however,  in  which  the  performers  soon 
become  naturaliy,  and  spite  of  themselves,  perfect,  and  other 
merry  dances,  acted  as  interludes  between  the  comedy  of 
enrngh  and  the  farce  of  too  much ;  and  I  ultimately  retired, 
conqueror  of  all,  to  our  landlotd's  parkmr,  and  drank  a  gigan- 
tic rummer  of  excellent  punch  to  the  next  merry  meeting,  for- 
tified and  strengthened  m  my  assurances,  that  not  even  at  so 
desperate  vet  so  glorious  an  engagement  as  an  home-harvest, 
can  friend  or  foe  defeat  or  deny  the  omnipotence  and  ma-^ 
jesty  of 

John  Bableycorn. 
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THE  TURNCOCK. 

MofU  persons  who  perambulate  ike  metropolis  can  bear 
testimony  to  the  fidelity  of  the  physiognomy,  character,  and 
costame  of  the  New  River  Turncock,  as  delineated  by  George 
Cruikshank.  The  lively  of  his  blue  coat  and  shining  hat, 
with  N.  R.  painted  on  it,  together  with  the  implement  of  his 
profession,  tae  turncock,  carelessly  thrown  on  his  shoulder, 
jpenders  him  a  very  conspicuous  piblic  character :  that  he  is 
an  important  one  eveiy  person  will  acknowledge,  for  a  cessa- 
tion of  his  duties,  for  one  day,  puts  a  whole  neighbourhood 
into  an  uproar,  and  sows  the  seeds  of  disaffection ;  for  then 
complaints  of  an  ill  supply  of  water  pour  in  upon  the  board 
of  directors,  coujded  with  louder  outeries  against  the  impuri- 
ties of  the  Btrtam.  Whilst  on  this  head,  psrhaps  we  cannot 
jdd  better  than  avail  ourselves  of  the  oraortumty  of  giving 
publicity  to  the  following  statement,  abndged  from  the  Re- 
|x>rt  of  the  Commissio&eils  appointed  by  parliament  to  iave»> 
tigate  the  quality  and  salubrity  of  the  water,  and  published 
in  the  Companion  to  the  Almanack,  The  commissioners 
were.  Dr.  Roget,  M.  Brande,  and  Mr.  Telford. 

QUALIty  AND  SALUBBlty  OP  THE  WATER. 

Assuming  the  supplies  to  be  derived  directly  from  the  river, 
fOid  lo  be  subjected  to  no  intermediate  progress  tending  to 
fnrMctttion,  it  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  the  state  of  the 
^ttalAi^  wUl  materially  afiect  the  purity  of  the  water,  which 
is  s<^iQetimes  comparatively  pure  and  ckar,  and  at  otheiH 
loaded  with  various  matters  m  mechanical  su^nsion,  ren- 
dering it  more  or  less  coloured  and  turbid.  In  the  latter 
state,  when  thrown  into  cisterns,  &c.,  it  is  unfit  for  use ;  but 
being  allowed  te  rest,  it  forms  a  certain  quantity  of  deposit, 
and  becomes  sufficiently  clear  for  ordinary  purposes.  This 
deposit  is  the  source  of  several  evils :  it  renders  the  cisterns 
loful,  and  runs  off  into  those  pipes  which  issue  from,  or  near 
the  bottom  of  the  reservoirs.  By  the  agitation  which  accom- 
fvtdes  every  fresh  influx  of  water,  this  deposit  is  constantly 
stirred  up,  and  befXHnes  a  renewed  sonrce  of  ocmtamination 
to  the  whole  mass ;  and  altbongh  chiefly  consistent  of  earthly 
substances  in  a  slate  of  minute  division,  it  is  apt  also  to  con** 
o2 
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tain  such  proportion  of  organic  matters,  as  will  occasion  a 
degree  of  putrefaction  when  collected  in  any  quantity,  espe- 
cially in  warm  weather.  Of  this  deposit  more  or  less  is  al- 
ways collected,  especially  where  the  service  is  direct  from  the 
river ;  and  although  some  of  the  companies  have  reservoirs  of 
such  magnitude  as  to  enable  them  to  serve  water  partially 
purified  by  deposition,  still  the  water  is  frequently  supplied 
m  a  turbid  state.  In  other  cases  the  companies* -reservoirs, 
however  eminently  useful  in  cases  of  fire,  become  objection- 
able in  regard  to  the  purity  of  the  water,  since  the  mud  ac- 
cumulates in  them,  and  also  proportionately  in  the  main  and 
branch  pipes. 

The  greater  number  of  complaints  respecting  the  quality  of 
the  water  have  originated  in  the  cause  just  alluded  to.  Some 
of  the  companies  have  attempted  to  obviate  the  dii&mlty  by 
suflering  the  water  to  remain  at  rest  for  a  suffitient'  time  to 
become  clear  before  the  public  are  supplied.  In  some  in- 
"Stances  they  have  so  far  succeeded  as  materially  to  improve 
their  service.  When,  however,  from  land-floods,  or  other 
causes,  the  river  is  very  thick,  they  cannot  allow  due  time 
for  such  subsidence  j  and  even  when  most  perfectly  perform- 
ed, the  insects  contained  in  the  water,  so  rar  from  being  got 
rid  of,  become  perhaps  even  more  numerous.  This  is  another 
just  cause  of  complamt  regarding  the  water,  especially  in  hot 
seasons. 

To  obtain  an  effectual  supply  of  clean  water,  free  from  in- 
sects and  all  suspended  matters,  the  commissioners  have  taken 
into  consideration  various  plains  for  filtering  the  River  water 
through  beds  of  sand  and  other  materials :  and  find  that  it  is 
possible  to  filter  the  whole  supply  at  a  liipited  expense,  and 
vfith  such  rapidity  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  regularity  of 
service. 

Insects  and  suspended  impurities  only,  are  ^parated  by 
filtration.  Whatever  substances  may  be  employed  in  the 
construction  of  filtering-beds,  the  purity  of  the  water,  as  de- 
pendant upon  matters  held  in  a  state  of  solution,  cannot  be 
improved  by  any  practicable  modification  of  the  process.  If, 
therefore,  the  water  taken  from  the  parts  of  the  river  whence 
the  companies  draw  their  supplies  is  contaminated  by  sub- 
stances dissolved,  or  chemically  combined,  the  most  perfect 
ftystem  of  filtering  can  effect  onfy  a  partial  purification. 
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Wlien  the  t^cr  was  tt  its  average  state,  the  Gommissioncrs 
directed  pbrtions  of  water  to  be  taken  from  different  parts  of 
it,  at  different  times  of  the  tide,  and  especially  from  those 
parts  whence  the  companies  draw  their  water,  and  also  from 
situations  higher  up  tne  river,  where  its  quality  could  in  no 
degree  be  influenced  by  the  tide.  To  compare  the  state  of 
the  Thames  water  at  London  under  different  circumstances, 
they  subsequently  procured  specimens  from  severatl  parts  of 
the  river  after  an  abundant  fall  of  rain,  and  also  o'thers  from 
places  represented  as  particularly  charged  with  impurities.  A 
popular  notion  having  prevailed  that  the  water  in  the  London 
Dock  jwssessed  peculiarly  deleterious  qualities,  from  an  im- 
pregnation of  copper,  derived  from  the  bottoms  of  ships,  the 
Commissioners  obtained  portions  of  water  from  the  dock  taken 
at  three  different  depths  from  the  surface. 

These  specimens  of  water  were  analyzed  by  Dr.  Bostock, 
**  to  ascertain  how  far  the  water  of  the  Thames,  contiguous 
to,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  is  in  a  state  proper 
for  being  employed  in  diet,  and  various  other  domestic  'pur- 
poses.*' 

The  general  conclusion  he  deduces  from  the  whole  series  of 
examinations,  is  expressed  in  the  following  passage  of  his 
Report : — 

**  It  appears  that  the  water  of  the  Thames,  when  firee  from 
extraneous  substances,  is  in  a  state  of  considerable  purity, 
containing  only  a  moderate  quantity  of  saline  contents,  and 
those  of  a  kind  which  cannot  be  supposed  to  render  it  unfit 
for  domestic  purposes,  or  to  be  injurious  to  the  health.  But 
as  it  approaches  the  metropolis  it  becomes  loaded  with  a 
quantity  of  filth,  which  ^renders  it  disgusting  to  the  senses, 
and  improper  to  be  employed  in  the  preparsttion  of  food.  The 
greatest  part  of  this  additional  matter  appears  to  be  only  me- 
chanically suspended  in  it,  and  separates  by  mere  rest.  It 
requires,  however,  a  considerable  length  6f  time  to  allow  of 
the  complete  separation ;  while,  on  account  of  its  peculiar 
texture,  and  comminuted  state,  it  is  disposed  to  be  again  dif- 
fused through  the  water  by  a  slight  degree  of  agitation,  while 
the  gradual  accumulation  of  uiis  matter  in  the  reservoirs 
must  obviously  increase  the  unpleasant  odour  and  flavour  of 
the  water,  and  promote  its  tendency  to  the  putrid  state/* 
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Regarding  the  greatest  part  of  the  extraneous  matter  m  die 
Thames,  as  mechanically  mixed  with  it,  a  variety  of  incidental 
circumstances  will  affect  its  quantity  in  the  same  situation, 
and  under  the  same  circumstances  of  the  tide ;  but  the  ob- 
servations are  sufficiently  uniform  to  warrant  the  Commis- 
sioners in  concluding  that  the  water  is  in  the  purest  state  at 
low  tide,  and  the  most  loaded  with  extraneous  matter  at  half 
ebb.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  a  very  considerable 
part,  if  not  the  whole  of  this  extraneous  matter,  may  be  re- 
moved by  filtration  through  sand,  and  still  more  effectually 
by  a  mixture  of  sand  and  charcoal. 

The  examination  of  the  water  taken  from  the  London  Dock 
showed  that  it  did  not  contain  the  smallest  appreciable  quan- 
tity of  copper. 

From  various  inquiries  respecting  the  state,  purity,  and  ge- 
neral fitness  for  domestic  use  of  Thames  water,  it  appeared 
to  be  proved  to  the  Commissioners,  that  the  quality  of  water 
within  the  London  district  had  sufiered  a  gradual  deteriora- 
tion within  the  last  ten  years.  This  opinion  is  founded  on 
the  disappearance  df  fish  from  those  parts  of  the  river,  and 
on  the  circumstance  that  the  eels  imported  from  Holland  can 
now  with  great  difficulty  be  kept  alive  in  those  parts  of  the 
Thames  where  they  were  formerly  preserved  in  perfect  health. 
Fishmonfi^ers  in  London  also  fina  it  impossible  to  preserve 
live  fish  tOT  any  length  of  time  in  water  taken  from  the  same 
district. 

The  causes  of  these  effects  are  perhaps  principally  to  be 
traced  to  the  increase  of  certain  manufactories,  amongst  which 
those  of  coal-gas  are  the  most  prominent,  polluting  the  river 
by  their  refuse ; — ^to  the  constant  passage  of  steam-boats»  by 
which  the  mud  is  stirred  up,  and  to  the  peculiar  natu^re  of 
that  mud,  within  the  above-mentioned  precincts.  The  great 
abundance  with  which  water  is  supplied  to  the  houses  and 
manufactories  of  the  metropolis,  appears  to  be  essentially 
connected  with  the  augmented  impunty  of  the  river :  for  where 
refuse  animal  and  vegetable  matter  of  various  descriptions 
used  to  be  collected,  and  from  time  to  time  removed  lor  the 

Surposes  of  manure,  it  is  now  indiscriminately  washed  into 
le  sewers,  and  conveyed  into  the  Thames,  and  the  sewers  . 
themselves  are  rendered  much  cleaner  than  formerly,  by  tbe 
quantity  of  water  which  runs  to  waste,  and  which  has  ren- 
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<iered  them  less  offensive,  especially  in  those  parts  of  the 
town  where  they  .used  to  be  most  liable  to  stagnation,  and 
consequent  putrescence.  The  water  of  the  river  is  more  pol- 
luted immediately  after  heavy  rains,  which  force  down  the 
contents  of  the  sewers,  than  after  a  continuance .  of  dry  wea- 
ther, when  its  course  is  sluggish  or  altogether  arrested.  The 
great  increase  in  the  population  of  London  and  its  suburbs- on 
every  side,  must  also  be  attended  by  a  proportionate  aug- 
mentation of  extraneous  matter  carried  into  the  Thames. 

Other  circumstances  affect  the  fitness  of  the  water,  as  now 
taken  from  the  river  for  the  supply  of  the  town,  such  as  the 
position  of  the  suction  pipes  of  the  engines  belonging  to  some 
of  the  companies,  in  regard  to  the  mouths  of  the  sewers,  and 
the  quantity  of  dead  animals  and  ofial  thrown  into  the  river 
in  and  about  London. 

Statements  have  been  made  respecting  the  insalubrity  of 
the  water  as  supplied  by  the  companies.  It  is  obvious  that 
water  receiving  so  large  a  proportion  of  foreign  matter  as  the 
Thames,  and  so  impure  as  to  destroy  fish,  cannot,  even  when 
clarified  by  filtration,  be  pronounced  entirely  free  from  the 
suspicion  of  general  insalubrity ;  nor  does  there  appear  any 
grounds  for  assuming  the  probability  of  any  improvement  in 
the  state  of  the  water  drawn  from  the  London  district  of  the 
river. 

Although  the  principal  supply  of  water  by  the  New  River 
Company  is  not  open  to  the  same  objectionable  impregnations 
as  that  of  the  Thames,  it  is  susceptible  of  much  improve- 
ment. The  occasional  deficiency  in  quantity,  which  sug- 
gested the  necessity  of  the  engine  at  BroKen  Wharf,  miehtbe 
obviated  by  allowing  a  portion  of  that  supply  to  be  •drawn 
from  the  Kiver  Lea,  at  Lea  Bridge.  But  nere  the  water  is 
occasionally  very  muddy,  receiving  as  it  does  the  drainage  of 
a  considerable  extent  of  country,  in  consequence  of  a  right 
claimed  by  proprietors  of  adjacent  lands,  and  which  the-cem- 
pany  have  at  present  no  means  of  obviating ;  neither  have 
they  any  power  to  prevent  persons  from  bathing  in  their  aque- 
duct. 

The  removal  of  these  evils,  together  with  the  adoption  of 
an  extensive  s^tem  of  filtration,  would  materially  contribute 
to  the  perfection  of  the  New  River  supply.  Great  benefit 
would  result  if  the  inducement  to  bathe  in  the  New  River 
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were  mpcneded  by  the  estabHshment  of  jvaWt  fitlht ;  and 
it  wag  stated  in  evidence  that  the  New  River  Cempany  hare 
▼olnntarily  offered  to  furnish  sufficient  imi^lies  of  water  for  a 
purpose  of  such  general  utili^. 

The  Commissioners  thus  conclude  the  report. : —  , 

**  Taking  into  consideration  the  various  ckcumstanees  to 
which  we  have  now  adverted,  together  with  the  details  of 
evidence  by  which  they  are  proved  and  illustrated,  and  also 
the  facts  derived  from  our  own  observation  and  esperience^we 
are  of  opinion  that  the  present  state  of  the  supply  of  water  to 
the  metropolis  is  susceptible  of,  and  requires  improvement 
That  many  of  the  complaints  respecting  ^  quality  of  the 
water  are  well  fbunded ;  and  that  it  oi^t  to  be  derived  from 
otiier  sources  than  those  now  resorted  to,  andguarded  by  such 
restrictions  as  shall  at  all  times  ensure  its  cleanliness  and 
purity. 


RUINS  OF  HOLY  PLACES.    A  SONNET. 

BT  BEOINALD  AUGUSTINE. 

There  is  a  spell  in  these  hush*d  cemetries. 

Entrancing,  when  the  moon  sleeps  on  her  dead ; 
And  Fancy,  in  her  rapt  existence  sees 

Cowl'd  monks  and  vestals  at  their  altar  bow*d. 
And  tho'  the  chapel  has  no  sacred  niche. 

Nor  clear  hozannas  to  the  blue  heaven  swell, — 
Still,  gushing  amid  flow'rs  serene  and  rich, 

Moans  the  pure  current  of  its  sainted  well ! — 
But  deep  and  beauteous  is  the  oracle, 

Whicn,  o'er  these  ruins,  sheds  its  kindling  ray ; 
Yes,  Virtue's  radiance  in  her  dust  shall  dw^, 

When  hehn  and  gonfalon  have  pass'd  away ; 
And  thoughts,  like  countless  flow'rs  upon  the  sod, 

Gzalt  the  soul  to  holiness — and  God! 
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The  gaudy,  babMIng,  and  remortdeM  daj. 

Is  crept  into  the  bosom  of  the  sea.— 5AaiagMttr«. 

At  middle  watch  of  night. 
When  sleep  o'erhangs  the  world  : 
Fen  satai),  in  disguise. 
Stalks  out  upon  the  earth ; 
And  laughs  at  human  frailty, 
Himselfthe  cause.— J.  H. 

'*'Tis  night,  the  demons  issue  from  tlie  earth  j 
To  spend  their  time  in  evil— some  in  mirth.** 

In  the  year  1457,  on  one  of  those  cold  and  dark  nights, 
frequent  in  the  gloomy  month  of  November,  Theodore  Von 
Linderstein,  a  young  student  of  Gottenburg,  of  good  family 
and  fortune,  though  unfortunately  addicted  to  the  baneful  vice 
of  gaming,  issued  from  a  tavern,  not  many  yards  from  the  uni- 
versity, which  vi^as  the  general  resort  of  the  students  as  well 
as  the  idlers  of  the  city. 

By  his  haggard  look,  and  distorted  countenance,  it  was 
evident  he  h^  been  at  bis  usual  and  favorite  occupation  ;  by 
the  same  tokens,  it  was  very  clear  he  had  been  far  from  a  suc- 
cessful player.  In  the  madness  of  the  moment,  as  he  emerged 
from  that  receptacle  of  iniquity,  the  gaming  house,  he  said, 
"  May  the  fiend  take  me  to  the  mouth  of  hell,  if  ever  I  throw 
dice,  or  touch  a  card  again  !*'  saying  tliis,  he  drew  his  cloak 
around  his  shoulders,  for  the  rain  began  to  pour  in  torrents, 
accompanied  by  the  distant  sound  of  thunder,  and  livid  flashes 
of  lightning. 

Every  sound  was  hushed,  and  not  a  human  soul  was  seen, 
as  Theodore  walked  down  Uie  street  leading  to  the  university, 
whose  large  clock  pointed  to  the  hour  of  twelve,  when,  on  a 
sudden,  his  ears  were  assailed  by  a  continued  peel  of  laughter  ; 
he  stopped— looked  around — but  saw  no  one.  ' '  'Tis  strange,*' 
said  he,  **  from  whence  this  noise  can  proceed ;  but  they  are 

happy,  whilst  1" As  he  spoke,  his  eye  was  arrested  by 

a  light  which  came  from  an  old  and  seemingly  unbhabited 
dwelling,  which  had  every  appearance  of  havmg  been  unoc- 
cupied for  some  vears ;  he  approached  it  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  a  shelter  from  the  rain,  which  now  mcreased; 
finding  the  door  was  open,  he  entered,  when,  seated  in  a 
room,  h%  discovered  a  little  man,  with  a  most  remarkable 
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disgusting  counteoaiice,  clothed  in  a  luit  ^f  yeUow  Itedwr, 
cut  so  as  to  fit  the  exact  form  of  his  body  ;  a  siB^e  feadier 
in  his  hat,  and  a  long  ra|»ter«  compiptiri  t]^  h&biKynentg  of 
this  singular  personage,  whose  large  looiith,  ectetided  by 
laughter,  did  not  add  any  beauty  to  his  vapMoeseeBing  ap- 
pearance. He  did  not  notice  the  approach  of  Theodore,  who 
addressed  him  thus : — **  Stranger^  whoe'er  thou  art»  do  not 
refuse  an  unfortunate  wretch  a  sbeker  under  ve«r  resf,  whikt 
the  rain  continues ;  but''  he  added,  seeing  me  stranger  made 
no  answer,  **  if  my  presence  pleases  thee  not,  I  will  dnNnt.'* 
The  little  man  made  no  response,  except  by  a  long  and  noaxse 
laugh.  Theodore's  cheeks  were  flurtied  with  anger,  Vat, 
checking  himseK,  he  again  addressed  the  stranger,  who  still 
continued  laughing, — '*  Judging  by  your  humour  that  yon 
will  not  refuse  my  boon,  I  remam,  and,  by  the  same  leaaon, 
may  I  request  to  know  the  cause  of  your  mirth.*'  He  of  the 
yellow  coat  and  long  sword,  again  laughed,  when  Theodofe, 
not  able  to  contain  any  longer  his  temper  at  this  fresh  insidC, 
diew  his  sword. 

**  This  will  check  thy  untimely  mirA,"  ht  said,  making  t 
pass  at  the  little  man,  who  now  rose  fiom  his  seat,  and  ex- 
haling his  long  rapier,  parried  in  that  style  wfiich  plainily 
showed  that  he  was  perfect  master  of  fence.  The  combat  was 
not  long,  for  Von  Lmdenstein,  blinded  by  rage,  partJ^  occa- 
sioned by  his  recent  loss  at  the  gaming  table,  as  well  as  the 
•insults  of  the  stranger,  was  no  match  for  the  cool  intrep^ity 
of  his  antagonist,  who,  parrying  a  thrust  made  at  him  l^ 
Theodore,  hit  his  sword  out  of  his  hand  with  such  force,  that 
^  weapon  striking  against  the  wall,  bounded  out  of  the 
window. 

The  man  in  yellow  now  swelled  to  an  enormous  size,  wldlst, 
in  a  loud  voice,  he  shouted,  "  Thou  art  in  my  power, — but 
go — thy  time  is  not  yet  come  ;  remember  the  words  yoo  ut- 
tered as  you  parted  from  the  students  at  tiie  gaming  house— 
remember!"  He  had  scarcely  finished  these  mysteriovs 
words,  when  the  house  was  filled  with  a  noxious  vapour,  ia 
which  the  stranger  vanished.  Theodore,  now  conscious  that 
his  late  antagonist  was  the  arch  fiend  himself,  rushed  with  aN 
the  wildness  of  a  maniac  from  the  honse,  which  instantly  Ml 
to  the  ground,  and  proceeded  to  his  lodging. 

The  night  following,  Theodore  was  seen  walkiiig  in  the  4fi- 
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rection  of  the  rendeBTini&^f  ^e  gamMers  i-^e  ■topped  befbre 
the  door  in  hesitation.  "Was  it  a  dieam,"  saudhe—* '« the 
working  of  my  imagination,  or  a  reality  V*  *  Thou  art  in  my 
power  ;  remember  the  words  yon  uttdted  as  yon  left  the  stu- 
dents.' Thus  it  spoke— could  it  be  a  shadow  V  At  this 
moment  he  was  interrupted  by  the  anproach  of  two  of  the 
students,  who  were  of  the  last  nighrs  party.  ''Ah,  Theo- 
dore," said  one,  ''  thou  hast  lost  Uiy  usual  luck-^had  heavjr 
losses  last  night ;  but  cheer  ttp,  man,  by  ano&er  throw,  you 
may  recover  all ;"  and,  taking  the  unwUlin?  Theodore  by  the 
aim,  with  the  assistance  of  his  Companion,  hurried  him  Xm  the 
house. 

The  night  was  far  advanced,  when  Theodore,  by  a  succes- 
sion of  lucky  throws,  had  more  than  regained  that  which  he 
had  lost  the  night  preceding.  In  the  hilarity  occasioned  by 
his  fortune,  he  had  mrgot  his  vow,  never  to  play  again,  when 
the  great  bell  of  the  university  tolled  the  hour  of  midniglit ; 
suddenly  a  loud  knocking  at  the  door  announced  a  visitor,  and 
a  man  of  a  small  stature,  enveloped  in  a  daik  cloak,  was 
ushered  into  the  room  where  they  were  still  playing :  he  spake 
not  a  word,  but,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  gambleiB,  his 
ibrm,  which  had  before  been  remarkably  small,  now  dilaled  to 
a  superhuman  and  unnatural  siie.  A  universal  shudder  over- 
came the  company,  who  had  till  then  been  all'  noise  and  riot- 
ing :  silence  reigned  throughout— none  could' account  for  the 
mysterious  visit  of  the  still  more  mysterious  stranger.  Theo- 
dore, however,  knew,  him,  and  his  mission.  The  demon, 
—for  he  it  vtras— approached  Theodore,  and  said,  **  Theo- 
dore Von  Lindenstein,  thou  art  mine — mine  for  ever/' — 
His  victim,  conscious  of  his  inevitable  fate,  and  overcome  wifii 
the  horrors  of  his  situation,  sunk,  exhausted  into  the  arms  of 
the  fiend,  who  bore  him  from  the  house. 

From  that  night  Theodore  Von  Lindenstein  was  never  seen 
or  heard  of.  G.S ■ 


THE  ALPINE  ROBBER. 

The  mountain  lifted  in  the  noontide  air — 
Its  summit,  like  a  helm,  bold,  bright,  and  fair  \ 
Beneath  it  wound  the  wreath  of  forest  oak  * 
Down  its  rent  side  a  sparkling  torrent  broke, 
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That,  ivindmg  in  a  nlvery,  serpent  trail, 

Gush'd  through  the  heath  and  wild  flowers,  to  the  vale ; 

There  lay  at  rest,  its  wild  brief  travel  done. 

Pure  as  a  sheet  of  steel,  beneath  Uie  sun. 

Beside  the  pool,  beneath  the  thicket's  shade, 

Were  flung  a  bow,  a  lance,  a  Turkish  blade, 

And  round  and  round  a  female  seem'd  to  creep, 

£.ike  the  sad  watcher  qf  some  outlaw's  sleep, 

Then  pause,  fling  back  the  tresses  of  her  hair. 

And  strain,  as  if  in  agony,  to  hear. 

What  sleeps  beneath  the  rock  1  The  matted  hair 

Shows  the  gaunt  face  of  famine  and  despair ; 

He  sleeps,  but  though  his  leaden  eyelids  close. 

His  is  the  slumber  mat  is  not  cepose. 

Better  the  wildest  waking  agony. 

Than  that  deep  groan,  that  struggling etifled  cry  ; 

And  she,  that  by  him  drags  her  life  away, 

Stands  at  his  bidding,  to  be  slain  or  slay. 

Alike,  the  fellow  outcasts,  crime  and  doom. 

That  spot  alike  of  both  the  den  and  tomb. 

A^;ain  she  treads  the  robber's  pillow  round. 

Listens  again — ^the  world  gives  back  no  sound  ; 
She  gazes  on  tlie  sleeper  with  a  smile. 

But  IS  that  flush  the  hue  of  love,  or  guBe  1 

She  pauses~>draws  a  poignard  from  her  robe-^ 

Shall  it  her  own,  or  that  dark  bosom  probe  1 

SHe  lifts  the  knife— But  see,  a  sudden  flash ; 

Shot  comes  on  shot ;  two  bloodhounds  downwards  dash ; 

Loud  winds  the  horn— not  such  the  sounds  that  cheer 

The  gallant  chasers  of  the  mountain  deer ; 

Their  chase  is  man,  the  bloodhounds  stand  at  bay. 

Through  copse  and  fen  the  hunters  burst,  their  way  ; 

They  reach  the  lake— Uie  cave  ;  what  find  they  there  ? 

Ashes  and  blood,  the  human  tiger's  lair. 

The  wreck  of  ancient  spoil,  the  brokeu  sword. 

The  corslet  that  the  robber's  bullet  bored. 

All  else  is  gone,  and,  hark,  upon  the  hill 

A  shout,  a  laugh,  that  makes  the  senses  thrill, 

1'here  stands  the  robber  at  their  utmost  ken, 

Taunting  their  toils — their  worthless  priie  his  den ! 

POLLIO. 
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DONALD  O^BRIEN,  THE  OUTLAW. 

A  TALE  OF  IRELAND. 

Unpriz*(i  are  her  »on&  till  they *vp  learned  to  betray ; 

Undistinguished  they  livt*  if  they  oiuxmc  nut  their  sirej  ; 
Avid  the  torch  that  should  light  them  through  dignity's  way. 

Must  be  caught  from  the  pile  where  their  country  ex.pireK. 

Moore 

On  the  banks  of  the  clear  yet  rapid  river  Lee,  in  the  tnidst 
of  scenery  truly  sublime, — of  craggy  mountains,  whose  lofty 
summits  cleave  the  skies  in  a  thousand  different,  and,  at  tlie 
same  time,  beautiful  shapes, —of  rocky  cliffs,  whose  immense 
height  strikes  the  beholder  with  awe,< — of  mountain  lakes, 
whose  calm  and  unruffled  surfaces  are  blackened  by  the  shade 
of  the  surrounding  craggs, — of  scenery,  in  fine,  which  unites 
all  that  is  grand  and  sublime  with  all  that  is  picturesque  and 
beautiful,  stands  the  ancient  castle  of  Carrigafoile.  It  has 
now  fallen  to  ruin  through  neglect ;  but  still  bears  evident 
marks  of  having  been  inhabited  at  no  distant  period.  The 
ntuation  of  the  building  is  strikingly  beautiful :  it  stands  upon 
a  peninsula  formed  by  a  bend  of  the  river,  whose  impetuous 
cunent  nearly  surrounds  it,  leaving  only  a  small  isthmus  which 
connects  it  with  the  mam  land,  and  which  appears  to  have 
been  strongly  fortified.    The  banks  of  the  river,  to  a  consi- 
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dcrable  ili^jfance  uci  iniih  sides,  are  crowned  with  woods  of 
lujcuiia^C  gidwth^  anil  ihi-  towering  mountains  form  a  grand 
b a ("t- ground  to  tbe  pk:lsirt%  Such  a  scene  cannot  fail  of  ar- 
rt-dni^  itie  gaie  of  the  stranger  who  approaches  it^  and  of 
f-r^Umg  ta  hJR  memorj  the  days  of  yore,  when  the^fiiined 
bulhijiig  Iktraru  liiiii,  oow  hushed  in  still  serenity,  re-echoed 
to  tbe  fitjuuds  of  ruirttj  nud  festivity  ;  such,  at  least,  were  the 
ef&cb»  it  produced  an  tny  aaind,  when  it  burst  upon  my  view 
from  tilt?  aummlt  oln  (Ji^lint  hilL 

^mLioUK  to  know  v^lici  K  id  been  the  possessors  of  the  buiU". 
ing  "before  roe^  aud  how  it  had  come  to  its  present  ruinoiciis 
coJtdiiion^  I  ■fcOi't^ht  the  intelligence  from  some  peasaoji^  who 
were  at  work  in  n  fi(.'ld  hurd  hy.  .  They  informed^ me  that  it 
had  1)eWimI  lo  a  Umm  li  of  the  O'Brien,  family,  and  that  it 
had  b&en  de^t:rt4^d  sVntti  t|^e  de^th  of  Donald,  O'^rien^  the 
last  possessor.  Tho  uuiih-  struck  n^e  immediately;  t  knew 
tliat  I  hnid  htjifd  of  him  before,  but  where,  I  did  not  remem- 
ber. On  making  some  further  inquiries,  I  was  favored  with 
his  history  ;  and,  as  it  may  prove  interesting  to  some  readers, 
I  give  it,  **  without  note  or  comment,"  as  the  circumstances 
were  detailed  to  me. 

**  Descended  from  a  noble  family,  which  traced  its  origin 
from  the  illustrious  Boru,--a  man  equally  famous  as  a  con- 
querer  and  as  a  lawgiver, — Donald  O'Brien  came  into  the 
possession  of  his  property  at  an  early  a^e,  by  the  death  of  Ids 
father,  who  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  leaving  him 
an  only  son.  His  family  had  always  presei-ved  the  creed  and 
the  customs  of  their  forefathers,  in  spite  of  the  severity  of  per- 
secution, and  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  a  considerable  por-* 
tioii  of  their  hereditary  property.  Still  they  retained  the  pos- 
session of  a  large  tract  of  country,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
looked  up  to  them  as  their  only  earthly  support,  and  which 
enabled  them  to  keep  up  the  old  Irish  customs  in  all  their 
pfimilive  simplicity;  and  nowhere  was  the  genuine  Hibernian 
hospitality  more  eminently  conspicuous  than  at  the  castle  of 
Carrigafoile. 

"  Donald  O'Brien  did  not  discontinue  these  customs  ;  bred 
up  among  Irishmen,  he  early  conceived  a  strong  affection  for 
his  country,  and  a  predilection  for  her  ancient  usages ;  he 
hated  her  enemies,  and  eagerly  wished  to  serve  her  ;  and  it. 
grieved  him  to  think  that  those  arbitrary  and  cruel  laws,  which, 
for  his  conscientious  adherence  to  the  religion  of  his  ancestors. 
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had  made  him  an  *  hereditary  bdndsman,'  prevented  him  in 
a  great  measure  from  rendering  her  those  services  which  he 
wished.  The  poor  and  the  indigent  found  in  him  a  constant 
benefector,  and  many  a  wish  for  his  happiness  in  this  life  and 
in  the  next, — many  a  blessing  for  his  charitable  bounties  was 
daily  poured  on  his  head  by  the  widow  and  the  orphan.  Much 
as  his  family  liad  been  respected  by  the  surrounding  peasantry, 
there  never  was  a  member  of  it,  who  was  so  idolized  by  all  who 
lived  for  miles  around ,  as  was  Donald  O 'Brieli .  The  stranger 
was  ever  welcome  at  his  hospitable  board  ;  the  sounds  of  the 
Bong  and  the  dance  were  continually  heard  vnthin  the  festive 
walls  of  the  castle.  Thus  did  the  hours  of  his  youth  flow  by, 
in  the  same  routine  of  undisturbed  tranquillity.  The  details 
of  this  part  of  his  life  present  little  incident  worth  noticing,  and 
t;annot  excite  any  interest ;  I  shall,  therefore,  pass  them  over, 
and  proceed  atTOL-e  to  that  part  of  his  history,  where  his  woes 
and  misfortunes  commenced. 

**  At  no  great  distance  from  tHfe  castle  of  Carrigafoile,  dwelt 
the  chieftain  of  the  clan  of  O'Halloran.  Between  his  house 
and  that  of  O^Brien,  there  had  always  subsisted  a  close  in- 
timacy ; — an  intimacy,  which  had  commenced  in  the  days  of 
their  prosperity,  and  which  had  been  fostered  and  strengthened 
by  ages  of  persecution.  The  chieftain  was  now  advanced  in 
years,  and  his  silver  forehead  and  tottering  step  plainly  indi- 
cated that  he  was  not  fkr  removed  from  the  grave.  He  had  a 
daughter,  the  only  surviving  pledge  of  a  fond  and  lamented 
wife,  and  it  was  his  favorite  object  to  cement  the  union  be- 
tween the  families,  by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  Do- 
nald O'Brien.  In  this,  his  views  were  seconded  by  the 
wishes  of  the  parties  concerned.  Alice  O'Halloran  was  in 
the  eighteenth  year  of  her  age :  her  person,  though  rather  tall, 
•was  elegant  and  graceful ;  her  face  was  cast  in  nature's  love- 
liest mould,  and  the  sweet  expression  of  her  countenance  vras 
heightened  by  the  sparkle  of  her  soft  blue  eye.  The  charms 
of  her  mind  were  as  conspicuous  as  those  of  her  person,  and 
there  was  a  sympathetic  feeling  between  her  and  O'Brien, 
which  told  her  father  that  they  were  made  for  each  other. 
They  were  acquainted  from  their  earliest  infancy  ;  and  the  old 
chieftain  saw,  in  their  ripening  attachment,  the  accomplish- 
ment of  all  his  views. 

**  He  sa^  the  intierests  of  the  families  strengthened  by  this 
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unioh,  and  he  rejoiced  at  it :  in  the  enthusiasm  of  his  hope^, 
he  already  fancied  he  saw  O'Brien,  after  having  shaken  off 
the  foreign  yoke,  again  seated  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors, 
and  Erin  once  more  the  land  of  the  free.  Such  were  the  vi- 
sions that  the  ardor  of  his  patriotism  conjured  up  to  his  mind, 
and  which,  he  hoped  and  felt  convinced,  this  union  would 
bring  about.  His  hopes  were  realized  in  a  veiy  small  part ; 
the  union  of  the  families  was  accomplished  with  little  diffi- 
culty ;  but  his  ipatriotic  projects  for  the  deliverance  of  his 
country  horn  a  foreign  yoke  were  disappointed.  It  was  not 
through  O'Brien's  remissness  that  this  took  place ;  for  the 
subsequent  part  of  the  story  will  show  that  his  patriotism  was 
as  ardent,  and  his  hopes  as  sanguine  as  the  old  chieftain's ; 
but  it  was  in  consequence  of  a  series  of  unforeseen  events, 
which  prevented  his  plans  from  coming  to  maturity,  and  blast- 
ed them  in  the  very  bud.  But  to  resume  the  ^read  of  my 
story. 

*'  It  was  not  lone  before  the  aged  chieftain  communicated 
to  Donald  O'Brien  nis  plans  for  the  conjunction  of  the  two 
families ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  emotions  of  joy  ~ 
and  rapture,  that  beamed  in  the  countenance  of  the  latter,  at 
the  proposal.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  he  instantaneously 
accepted  it,  and  the  nuptials  were  accordingly  celebrated,  ia 
a  short  time  afterwards.  This  was  the  crisis  of  O'Brien's 
happiness ;  nothing  more  seemed  now  wanting  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  all  his  wishes,  and  for  putting  into  execution  the 
plans  of  the  a^ed  O'Halloran.  The  latter  had  already  en- 
gaged several  of  his  acquaintance  in  the  plan ;  they  entered  into 
it  with  all  the  ardour  of  a  people  groaning  under  the  weight  of 
their  chains,  and  only  wanting  a  leader  to  shake  off  the  thral- 
dom which  had  so  long  fettered  them.  Donald  also  purposed, 
after  the  congratulations  of  the  honey-moon  were  over,  to  take 
a  journey  through  the  principal  part  of  the  south,  to  try  if  the 
dispositions  of  the  people  were  favorable  to  his  projects,  and 
shape  his  measures  accordingly.  Confident  of  the  success  of 
their  enterprize,  they  never  considered  the  more  than  passUn- 
lity  of  its  being  frustrated:  triumph,  and  conquest,  and 
liberty,  were  the  ideas  that  flitted  incessantly  before  their  ima- 
ginations ;  and,  trusting  that  the  present  state  of  things  would 
Srove  an  omen  of  future  success,  they  calculated  nothing  save 
le  use  they  should  make  of  their  liberty  after  it  had  been 
recovered. 
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"  But  iiow  weak  is  human  foresight,  when  compared  to  the 
inscrutable  and  impenetrable  decrees  of  the  God  of  heaven ! 
'Even  when  our  prosperity  has  reached  its  acme, — when  all 
seems  prosperous  and  favorable  to  us, — ^when  difficulties  and 
dangers  are  most  remote  from  our  imagination, — event/i«iwe 
know  not  that  the  next  moment  may  not  cut  us  off  from  all 
that  we  hold  most  dear — from  the  darling  idols  of  our  hearts  ! 
Whilst  these  schemes  filled  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Carrigafoile,  they  little  dreamed  that  the  brilliant  scene  of 
long-continued  prosperity  was  soon  to  be  altered ;  and  that, 
like  Damocles  at  his  banquet,  the  sword  of  danger  and  de- 
struction hung  over  their  heads,  in  the  midst  of  their  pleasures 
and  enjoyments. 

*'  From  this  period,  O'Brien's  happiness  began  suddenly 
to  decline.  About  two  months  after  his  marriage  with  Alice 
O'Halloran,  his  aged  father-in-law  was  attacked  by  a  sud- 
den and  violent  illness.  The  disorder  soon  exhibited  the 
most  dangerous  symptoms,  and  afforded  no  hopes  of  cure. 
^Finding  the  hand  of  death  heavy  upon  him,  he  turned  towards 
his  daughter  and  son-in-law,  who  had  watched  by  his  bedside 
.\yith  the  most  unremitting  attention  from  the  first  c6mmence- 
ment  of  his  illness,  and  thus  addressed  them. 

**  '  My  children,  as  I  feel  that  the  hour  of  my  dissolution 
is  fast  approaching,  I  am  anxious  to  say  a  few  words  to  you, 
while  I  yet  possess  the  power  of  utterance.  As  it  is  more 
than  prciable,  that  you  will  meet  with  many  difficulties  and 
dangers  in  your  journey  through  this  world  of  perils,  and,  as 
you  will  no  longer  have  the  assistance  of  my  advice,  I  would 
particularly  recommend  to  you  in  all  your  dangers,  to  rely  on 
the  assistance  of  God,  and  commit  eveiy  thing  to  his  divine 
will.  Let  yovr  mutual  attachment  continue  unimpaired  by 
length  of  time ;  and  let  harmony  and  good-will  be  always 
prevalent  in  your  family.  Above  all,  preserve  and  maintain 
an  inviolable  and  constant  adherence  to  the  religion  in  which 
you  have  been  brought  up ;  the  religion,  whose  truth  has  been 
proved  by  centuries  of  persecution ;  the  religion  for  which 
your  forefathers  have  suffered  so  much  from  the  unrelenting 
Qand  of  bigotry  and  oppression  ,*  that  religion,  which  has  been 
falsely  and  unjustly  calumiiiated,but  which  ages  of  suffering  and 
torrents  of  calumny  have  been  alike  unable  to  banish  from  Erin's 
shores.  These  are  the  principal  things  I  wish  to  recommend 
H  3 
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to  you  with  ray  dying  breath.  And  now,  Donald,  a  wohl 
with  you,  in  particular.  Persevere,  with  unremitting  assi- 
duity, the  pursuance  of  those  plans  for  the  deliverance  of  your 
country,  of  which  I  have  traced  the  outline.  But  let  caution 
guide  your  measures,  and  moderation  conduct  your  footsteps, 
throughout  the  whole  afEaiir.  Be  temperate,  but  decided;  lay 
your  plans  with  caution,  adhere  to  them  with  firmness,  and 
execute  them  with  promptness.  By  attending  to  this  advice, 
I  have  little  doubt  of  your  ultimate  success  ;  my  only  appre- 
hensions are  founded  on  the  warmth  of  your  temper,  wmcfa  I 
fear  will  bring  you  into  some  troubles  and  prevent  the  ma- 
turing of  your  plans  ;  be,  therefore,  guarded  in  your  conduct, 
and  moderate,  by  all  possible  means,  the  impetuosity  of  your 
temper.* 

"  After  the  aged  chieftain  had  spoken  these  words  to  his 
son  and  daughter-in-law,  he  gave  them  his  last  blessing,  after 
which  he  relaxed  into  a  state  of  insensibility.  He  lingered 
for  a  little  longer,  and  expired  on  the  following  moming» 
without  a  struggle,  or  even  a  sroan.  His  obsequies  were  per- 
formed with  little  pomp,  and  with  no  vain  show^of  soirow; 
but  his  loss  was  sincerely  lamented  by  the  neighbouring  pea- 
santry, as  well  as  by  Donald  and  Alice  O'Brien.  After  the 
funeral,  Donald  returned  to  Carrigafoile,  where  he  remained 
for  some  months  in  the  deepest  affliction ;  but  at  length  his 
manly  mind  got  the  better  of  nis  sorrows,  and  he  began  once 
more  to  think  on  the  dying  advice  of  his  father-in-law.  Ac- 
cordingly, having  made  some  preparation  for  his  joumcn^,  he 
set  out  for  the  city  of  Cork,  towards  the  latter  end  of  June, 
17—,  attended  only  by  one  servant,  as  in  those  times  too  large  a 
retinue  might  excite  suspicion,  particularly  against  a  catholic. 
He  arrived  there  without  meeting  any  acadent ;  and  there  we 
shall  leave  him  awhile,  and  turn  our  reader's  attention  to  a 
,subject  more,  intimately  connected  with  the  thread  of  our 
story. 

**  About  two  or  three  days  after  Donald's  departure,  as  the 
party  at  Carrigafoile  were  rising  from  the  breakfast  table,  tbey 
were  disturbed  by  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  on  opening  it, 
the  voice  of  Tim  Flaherty  was  heard  without,  incpiiring  '  if 
young  Masther  Donald  was  at  home.'  I'im  Flaherty  was  a 
comfortable  farmer,  whose  family  had,  for  time  immeoiorial, 
bMn  dependent  on  that  of  O'Brien.    Ht  was  sincerely 
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attached  to  die  late  chieftain,  Donald's  father,  and  bore  an 
equal  attachment  to  his  son.  Like  most  of  the  Irish  pea^ 
santry,  he  possessed  a  heart  warm  and  sincere,  an  inquisitive 
mind,  and  a  considerable  share  of  penetration.  He  was  ex- 
tremely well  versed  in  all  the  legendary  tales  of  his  countiy- ; 
ghosts,  fairies,  fetches,  pookahs,  and  the  other  tribes  of  super- 
natural bein^,  were  as  familiar  to  him  as  the  articles  of  his 
creed,  of  which,  indeed,  they  formed  a  part. 

"  Such  was  the  person  whose  voice  now  met  the  ears  of  the 
inmates  of  Carrigaroile,  and  to  his  interrogations  the '"servant 
replied  in  the  negative. 

**  '  Arrah,  where  is  he  gone  to,  agrah  V  eagerly  inquired 
Tim. 

"  VTo  Cork,*  was  the  reply,  •  and  he  will  not  be  back  for 
some  weeks.' 

"  Tim  Flaherty,  with  evident  symptoms  of  apprehension  in 
his  countenance,  here  exclaimed,  '  God  send  that  nothing 
evil  may  happen  to  him  !' 

**  Alice,  who  had  come  out  to  see  who  it  was  that  had  dis- 
turbed them,  hearing  this  last  exclamation,  eagerly  inquired 
the  reason  of  it.  Tim  endeavoured  to  evade  her  questions, 
but  this  only  served  to  heighten  her  anxiety,  and  be  was  at 
last  prevailed  upon  to  satisfy  her  curiosity,  which  he  did  in 
the  following  words. 

■  **  *  Well,  then,  plase  your  ladyship,  «ince  you  wish  to 
hear  the  story,  I'll  tell  it  to  you  in  a  few  words.  Yestherday 
evening,  plase  your  ladyship,  I  just  stepped  over  to  Pat  Cro- 
nin's,  to  see  his  wife,  who  is  getting  the  betther  of  a  dangerous 
fever,  for  she  was  always  a  dacent  well-conduced  woman, 
and  a  bit  of  a  relation  of  mine,  for  her  father  was  a  shister's 
son  to  my  grandmother.  But  that's  nothen  to  the  purpose, 
plase  your  ladyship.  Well,  then,  I  had  gone  over  to  see  her, 
and  was  returnen  home  late  at  night,  and  just  as  I  was  cros- 
sen  the  bridge  at  Carranahone,  what  should  I  see  sthraight 
afore  me  on  the  opposite  bank,  but  a  throop  of  the  '  Good 
People.*  They  weren't  goen  the  same  way  with  me,  and 
they  weren't  comen  agen  me  ;  but  goen  down  along  the  bank 
of  the  river.  I  was  in  a  terrible  fright,  as  your  ladyship  may 
suppose,  when  I  saw  'em  ;  and  I  staid  where  I  was,  not  liken 
to  come  any  nearer,  for  I  was  afeard  they  might  carry  me 
away  wid  'eip.  Well,  plase  your  ladyship,  they  went  on  at 
the  rate  of  a  fox-hunt,  for  they  were  all  mounted  upon  horses, 
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or  som^then  very  like  'em.  Well,  ^  they  went,  and  alUier 
some  time,  who  should  I  see  in  the  middle  of  *em,  hvtX  Cat^ 
Crotiin,  looken  just  as  she  did  when  I  left  her,  ony  a  great 
dale  paler.  I  was  greatly  frightened,  you  may  be  sure,  and 
sorry  to  see  her  there,  for  I  often  hekrd  ould  Japk  Fogarty 
say,  how  those  that  were  seen  riding  with  the  fairies  were  sure 
to  die  a  twelvemonth  afther.*  Well,  plase  your  lacfysl^p's 
honor,  I  kept  looken  at  'em,  and  afther  awhile,  who  should  I 
see  but  Masther  Donald  himself.  When  I  seen  him,  I  began 
to  think  that  'twas  all  a  dream,  and  to  make  sure  of  it,  I  pull- 
ed down  a  couple  of  stones  from  the  wall  of  the  bridge,  and 
set  'em  by  the  road  side  as  a  mark  that  I  might  know  in  the 
momen  whether  it  wasn't  all  a  mere  fancy.  Well,  plase  your 
ladysh^,  th^  passed  on,  an  I  went>  home  an  went  t§  bed, 
but  could  scarcely  sleep  for  thinken  of  what  I  seen  ;  and  tlus 
momen  when  I  got  up,  the  first  thizkg  I  did  was  to  go  an  see 
if  the  mark  was  on  the  bridge ;  and  sure  enough,  there  it 
was,  as  large  as  life.  Well,  then,  the  next  thing  I  did,  was 
to  come  up  here,  and  tell  you  what  was  the  matther.' 

"  Various  were  the  impressions  which  this  recital  made  on 
the  minds  of  Alice  O'Brien  and  her  household.  The  domes- 
tics, with  very  few  exceptions,  gave  credit  to  the  story,  acMl 
believed  also,  as  a  matter  of  (M>urse,  that  their  master's  life 
was  in  danger.  On  the  mind  of  Alice  however,  it  made  no 
impression.  Though  accustomed  from  her  infancy  to  hear 
stories  of  fairies,  and  other  beings  of  that  class,  from  her  nurse, 
who  was  as  well  versed  in  iairy  lore  as  any  woman,  perhaps, 
in  the  kingdom,  she  gave  no  credit  to  them ;  and  she  treated 
this  adventure  of  Tim  Flaherty's  as  tfafe  creation  of  a  mind 
habituated  to  a  belief  in  such  objects.  But  so  strong  was  the 
impression  made  on  the  mind  of  the  honest  peasant  who  re-* 
lated  it,  that  it  determined  him  on  setting  out  immediately  for 
Cork  to  impart  to  Donald  O'Brien  what  he  had  seen,  and  to 
beg  of  him  to  return  home  speedily,  and  not  risk  his  life 
among  the  SassenachSy  amongst  whom  he  considered  it  every 
moment  in  danger. 

"  Tim  Flaherty  was  not  a  man  who  would  delay  the  eze* 
cution  of  a  plan,  if  he  once  had  formed  it.    On  the  third 

«  It  is  a  common  saperttition  among  the  peasantry  of  tlie  south, 
that  those  who  are  seen  with  the  fiuries  In  their  nocturnal  proces- 
sions, will  die  in  the  space  of  a  year,  and  that  they  will  die  in  the  order 
■\  which  they  are  seen. 
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morning  after  this  event,  having  gone  to  the  castle  of  Carriga- 
foile  to  inquire  if  they  hs^d  any  commands  to  entrust  him  with, 
and  having  left  the  care  of  his  farm,  in  his  absence,  to  his  son 
Larry,  he  took  his  shilelagh  in  bis  hand,  and  set  out  for  Cork. 
He  arrived  there  late  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  and  after 
wandering  up  and  down  several  streets,  lanes,  and  alleys, 
was,  at  length,  directed  to  O'Brien's  lodgings.  Donald  was 
dining  at  the  house  of  a  friend,  when  Tim  Flaherty  arrived, 
and  Tim  was  obliged  to  wait  for  some  time  before  he  returned. 
At  length  a  rap  was  heard  at  the  door,  and,  on  opening  it,  the 
well-known  accents  of  Donald  O'Brien  met  his  delighted  ear. 
Tim  burst  from  the  kitchen,  where  he  had  sat ;  and,  running 
to  him,  exclaimed, — 

"  *  Arrah  I  Masther  Donald,  how  is  every  bit  of  you  since 
you  left  us  V 

**  *  Pretty  well,  I  thank  you,  Tim,'  O'Brien  replied,  '  I 
hope  nothing  has  happened  to  any  of  my  family  since  my  de- 
parture?' 

**  '  Och  no,  agrah/  replied  Tim  ;  *  your  honor's  family  is 
as  well  as  ever,  and  the  misthiss  sintyou  this  bit  of  a  letther ;' 
pulling  out  of  his  hat  a  billet  which  he  delivered  to  Donald. 
The  latter  took  it,  and,  observing  the  honest  countenance  of 
Tim  FlaherW  covered  with  a  setUed  gloom,  interrogated  him 
respecting  the  cause.  The  countirman  replied  by  telling 
Donald  the  same  story  which  he  had,  some  da3rs  before,  re- 
lated to  his  consort,  and  exhorted  him  to  return  home  for  a 
year  at  least,  and  endeavour  to  falsify,  the  prediction. 

'*  On  hearing  the  recital,  Donald  felt  a  strange  sort  of 
foreboding ;  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  himself  that  it  was 
not  true,  but  in  vain ;  the  inward  feelings  of  his  soul  gave 
him  a  tacit  assurance  of  its  reality.  At  first  he  remained  si- 
lent ;  but  when  he  heard  the  peasant's  exhortation  to  leave 
Cork,  and  not  expose  himself  to  danger,  the  fire  of  his  eye  re- 
kindled ;  his  countenance  reassumed  its  wonted  firmness,  and 
he  replied, — 

•*  *  Tim  Flaherty,  I  thank  you  for  the  concern  you  have 
shown  forme,  and  the  trouble  you  have  taken.  But  business 
of  importance  detains  me  at  Cork ;  I  cannot  now  leave  it,  and 
it  would  be  useless  to  do  so.  If  my  hour  is  come,  it  is  in 
vain  to  avoid  it ;  and  no  death  would  be  more  pleasing  to  me* 
than  to  fall  in  the  cause  of  my  religion  and  my  country.' 
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"  After  this  coaversation,  0*Brien  retired  to  his  chamber; 
but  not  to  rest ;  the  recital  of  Tim  Flaherty  had  made  too 
strong  an  impression  on  his  *  perturbed  imagination/  and 
his  slumberings  were  short  and  broken.  Visions  of  the  most 
terrific  cast  hovered  round  his  pillow :  at  first,  they  were  con- 
fused and  indistinct ;  bat  towards  morning,  they  grew  more 
clear,  and  more  settled  :  the  scenes  were  more  distinctly  im- 
prest on  his  memory,  and  all  bore  a  greater  semblance  of 
reality.  He  seemed  to  wander  through  a  glen  not  far  from 
his  castle,  with  which  he  was  intimately  acquainted ;  his 
imagination  represented  him  roving  along  its  tnates  in  fancied 
security,  when,  on  a  sudden,  the  deadly  stroke  oiP  a  musket- 
ball  smote  upon  his  breast,  and,  as  he  fell  to  the  earth,  k 
hideous  shout  of  exuhatibn  and  triumph  rang  in  his  ears. 

'  Hfe  woke,  and  panting  with  affright. 
Recalled  the  vision  of  the  night.' 

'*  The  day-light,  which  shone  brightly  throiigh  the  case- 
ment, soon  dispelled  these  phantoms  from  his  irbaginatibn ; 
btit  nothing  cotild  dispel  the  gloom  which  httngdverhis  heart 
Though  he  used  all  his  endeavours  to  banish  this  despondency, 
he  was  unable  to  effect  his  purpose  j  and  though  he  assumed 
a  gay  exterior,  yet  a  gloomy  foreboding  preyed  deeply  upon 
his  soul.  This,  however,  did  not  prevent  nim  from  pursuing 
those  measures,  the  accoitiplishment  of  which  had  been  the 
cause  of  his  journey  to  Cork.  He  had  communicated  them 
to  several  of  his  acquaintance  there,  who  readily  acquiesced  in 
them ;  and  all  things  seemed  concurring  to  the  accompliisli- 
ment  of  his  wishes,  when  a  fatal  occurrence  intervened,  and 
cut  short  his  plans,  at  the  very  moment,  wheh  every  thing 
seemed  to  promise  a  favorable  termination. 

**  About  a  fortnight  after  this  occurrence,  as  O'Brien  Was 
walking  through  the  streets  of  Cork  with  one  of  his  acquaint- 
ances, he  observed  that  the  majority  of  the  people  appeared 
destitute  of  their  usual  cheerfulness,  and  that  a  few  were  ex- 
ulting in  the  hilarity  of  triumph.  Nor  was  he  long  in  disco* 
vering  the  cause,  for  on  observing  more  closely  those  Who 
Seemed  most  joyftil,  he  perceived  that  they  wore  m  their  hats, 
those  badges  of  intolerance  and  oppression,  orange  lilies.  He 
immediately  recollected  tha*  it  was  the  anniversary  of  orange 
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bigotry  over  the  liberties  of  hapless  £rin.  His  blood  boiled 
witbin  bim,  and  his  eyes  flashed  fire,  to  think  on  the  insults 
which  he  saw  offered  to  his  country ;  but  his  prudence  calm- 
ed those  ebullitions,  and  he  passed  on  without  taking  any  no- 
tice of  them.'  But  on  approaching  the  statue  of  King  George 
the  Second,  which  adorns  the  most  public  part  of  the  town, 
he  observed  it  bedizened  with  Orange  ribbons,  and  hung 
round  with  the  same  flowers  that  had  before  excited  his  feel- 
ings. A  band  of  ruflians  was  shouting  round  the  statue,  and 
insulting  the  feelings  of  the  catholic  by-standers.  This  was 
too  much  for  O'Brien  to  bear  with  ;  he  turned  to  the  popu- 
lace, and,  with  indignation  in  his  every  feature,  exclaimed, — 

"  *  My  countrymen  l-  hei^  long  will  you  permit  yourselves 
to  be  degraded  and  trampled  upon?— how  long  will  you  pa- 
tiently endure  these  insults  1  Follow  me,  and  let  us  pull  down 
these  symbols  of  persecution,  and  tread  under  our  feet  these 
hated  colors.* 

**  With  these  words,  he  rushed  forward,  followed  by  the 
crowd,  who  only  waited  for  some  person  to  set  them  the  ex- 
ample, and  almost  instantaneously  tore  down  the  ribbons  and 
flowers,  and  trampled  them  in  the  dirt.  In  vain  did  the  party 
that  surrounded  it  endeavour  to  resist  their  violence ;  they 
were  soon  overcome,  and  obliged  to  seek  safety  by  flight. 
Some  of  them  hastened  to  the  barracks  and  gave  information 
of  what  was  passing,  whilst  others  solicited  the  aid  of  the  civil 
power.  A  body  of  soldiers  were  immediately  ordered  to  the 
spot,  to  quell  the  disturbance,  and  take  the  persons  most  im- 
plicated in  it  into  custody.  But  before  their  arrival,  as  one  of 
the  city  magistrates  happened  to  be  passing  by,  he  was  attract- 
ed by  the  noise  to  the  spot.  He  soon  perceived  the  cause,  and> 
approaching  with  a  few  who  accompanied  him,  exclaimed,  in 
a  loud  voice,— 

'  "  '  Disperse,  ye  Popish  miscreants !  disperse  in  the  king's 
name,  and  retire  to  your  respective  homes.' 

"  The  people,  imagining  nim  to  be  attended  by  an  armed 
force,  retired,  and  opened  a  passage  for  biro,  through  which 
he  and  his  partisans  rushed.  They  attacked  those  who  sur- 
rounded the  statue ;  and  he  himself,  observing  the  leadine 
part  which  O'Brien  took,  and  that  in  appearance  he  seemed 
above  the  ordinary  class,  laid  hold  of  him,  and  commanded 
him  to  yield  himself  prisoner.    O'Brien,  regarding  him  with- 
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a  determined  look,  exclaimed,  '  Never !  whilst  I  have  power 
to  make  resistance ;'  grasping  him  firmly  at  the  same  time. 
A  long  and  vigorous  struggle  commenced  between  them ;  in 
strength  they  were  nearly  equal,  but  in  agility  O'Brien  was 
evidently  superior.  At  length  Donald  succeeded  in  over* 
coming  his  adversary ;  when,  at  this  critical  moment,  the 
soldiers  were  perceived  advancing  up  the  street.  The  by- 
standers called  out  to  O'Brien,  that  his  only  hope  of  safety 
was  in  flight.  On  hearing  this,  and  perceiving  the  near  ap- 
proach of  the  soldiers,  he  hastily  quitted  the  spot,  and,  aner 
running  through  some  half  dozen  streets,  and  some  two  dozen 
lanes  and  alleys,  he  found  himself  in  the  suburbs,  when  he  heaid 
the  sound  of  feet  behind  him.  He  turned,  and  perceived  his 
faithful  and  tried  clansman,  Tim  Flaherty.  Surprised  to  see 
him  there,  he  interrogated  him,  how  he  had  followed  him, 
and  if  his  pursuers  were  near. 

**  *  Wisna,  masther  honey,*  said  Tim,  •  I  was  there  all  the 
while  when  I  seen  you  pullen  down  their  Orange  flags  and 
lilies,  an  scatteren  them  about.  And  when  I  seen  the  soeeis 
comen,  I  followed  the  way  you  went,  and  I  soon  found  em 
itired  of  followen  you.  So,  when  I  seen  they  missed  you 
round  a  comer,  I  walked  fair  an  aisy  till  I  got  out  of  sightfa, 
and  then  I  ran  on  as  nimbly  as  a  giasshopper,  as  a  body 
might  say,  till  I  overtook  you.  So  then  agrah  as  you're  in 
no  danger  here,  you'd  betther  stay  here  till  towards  the  hed 
of  the  evenin,  an  then  I'll  bring  the  horses,  an  you  can  set  off 
about  night- fall,  without  any  danger  at  all  at  all.' 

'*  Donald  thanked  the  honest  peasant,  and  appointed  a 
place  to  meet  him  with  the  horses,  upon  which  the  latter  re- 
tired, and  Donald  concealed  himself  in  the  neighbourhood 
until  the  appointed  time.  On  repairing  to  the  place,  he  per- 
ceived Tim  Flaherty  approaching  with  the  horses,  and  inter- 
rogated him  if  he  had  given  any  information  to  his  servant 
with  respect  to  the  place  of  his  concealment. 

'*  *  Is  it  to  Jim  Doran,  your  honor  1'  eagerly  inquired  the 
oountryman,  *  arrah  no,  your  honor,  I  never  thrusted  him, 
an  I'd  advise  your  honor  never  to  thrust  him  ather,  for  what- 
ever he  may  seem  to  be,  he's  a  rale  Sassenach  at  heart.' 

**  The  sun  had  now  descended  beneath  the  horizon,  and  the 
shades  of  night  were  advancing  apace,  and  reminding  our  hero 
^nd  his  attendant  that  it  was  lirae  to  set  out  on  their  journe];. 
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rben  O'Btien,  mounting  one  of  the  horses,  called  on  Tim  to 
bllow  him,  and  set  out  at  a  pretty  smart  pace.  They  avoided 
he  most  frequented  roads,  and,  being  favored  b^  the  moon, 
ifter  travelling  all  the  night,  they  arrived  at  Camgafoile  soon 
ifter  day-break. 

"  Donald  soon  informed  Alice  of  the  reason  of  his  sudden 
airrival,  and,  as  it  seemed  probable  that  an  attack  might  be 
made  on  his  dwelling  by  those  who  would  come  to  apprehend 
him,  he  began  to  put  eveiy  thing  in  a  posture  of  defence.  His 
surmises  were  just ;  for,  in  about  a  week  after  his  return,  hd 
heard  that  a  reward  of  £50  was  offered  for  his  apprehension* 
He  was  aware  of  the  risk  he  ran  in  resisting  the  soldiers,  who 
he  doubted  not,  would  come  to  execute  the  warrant,  and  ob- 
tain the  reward ;  but,  on  considering  the  danger  of  entrusting 
his  life  to  the  mercy  of  an  Orange  juiy,  he  determined  on  pur- 
suing the  former  plan. 

"  One  night,  in  the  beginning  of  August,  about  ten  o'clock^ 
as  Donald  was  retirin|^  to  his  chamber,  he  heard  the  sound  of 
feet  advancing  up  the  isthmus,  which  joined  the  avenue  to  hit 
castle.  He  immediately  concluded  that  they  were  the  sol- 
diers, and  gave  the  alarm  to  his  household.  All  the  fire-arms 
in  the  house  were  instantly  loaded  and  brought  to  the  front 
of  the  building,  when  Donald,  stationing  two  men  at  each 
window,  commanded  them  to  fire  as  soon  as  he  should  set 
them  the  example.  The  moon,  which  shone  from  behind  the 
castle,  rendered  the  soldiers  completely  visible,  while  it  alto- 
gether concealed  the  inmates ;  the  former  had  now  advanced 
to  the  area  in  front  of  the  building,  and  were  forming  into  a 
regular  line,  when  O'Brien,  leveUin^  his  piece,  fired,  and  was 
immediately  followed  by  a  general  discharge  on  the  part  of  all 
those  stationed  at  the  window.  Several  of  the  soldiers  fell — 
some  wounded  mortally,  and  almost  all  severely  :  they  replied 
by  an  equally  friendly  salute,  but  with  very  unlike  effects.. 
Those  within,  in  addition  to  their  being  concealed  from  the 
view,  were  likewise  protected  by  the  walls,  so  that  none  of  them 
were  seen  wounded. 

"  The  defenders,  being  supplied  with  abundance  of  fire- 
arms, returned  a  fresh  discharge  before  the  military  had  load- 
ed, which  was  not  without  efiect,  so  that  the  soldiers,  finding 
that  they  were  evidently  losers  by  the  contest,  after  two  or  three 
fruitless  discharges,  retired,  carrying  off  the  wounded  and  dead 
29.  I 
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with  them.  During  tK«  wh(4e  of  this  s^puggle,  Alice  exhi- 
bited a  degree  of  fortitude  above  her  sex :  she  stood  near  her 
husband,  and  I  have  been  assured  by  very  credible  autho- 
nty,  that  she  even  went  so  far  as  to  load  the  arms  for  her  hus- 
band, whilst  he  was  firing  off  those  already  loaded.  But  this 
I  do  not  gyve  as  a  certainty,  as  the  person  who  first  related 
the  story  to  me,  made  no  mention  of  it. 

*'  Thie  soldiers  carried  the  news  of  their  defeat  with  them, 
and  in  a  few  days  a  proclamation  was  published,  declaring 
Donald  O'Brien,  of  Carrigafoile  Castle,  in  the  county  of  Cork, 
an  outlaw,  and  offering  a  reward  of  five  hundred  pounds  for 
his  head. 

*'  The  impression  which  this  proclamation  made  on  Donald, 
was  not  so  great  as  might  have  been  supposed.  ^  In  fact,  from 
tiie  time  of  his  escape  from  Cork,  he  had  expected  some  event 
of  that  sort ;  and  he  now  placed  his  only  hope  of  security  in 
the  fidelity  of  the  peaisantry  around  him,  who,  though  under 
nominal  subjection,  had  always  been  aUe  to  frustrate  the 
effi>rts  of  the  government,  when  directed  against  them.  The 
natural  aspect  of  the  country  afibrds  an  equal  prospect  of 
safety ;  and  between  the  inaccessible  fastnesses  and  caverns 
of  the  mountains  on  one  hand,  and  the  honest  hospitality  of 
the  '  unsophisticated  peasantry'  on  the  other,  he  had  eveiy 
expectation  of  eluding  the  vigilance  of  pursuit,  until  the  storm 
should  blow  over,  or  u^til  some  crisis  of  events  should  enaUe 
him  to  enter  again  upon  the  noisy  stage  of  the  world,  and  re- 
sume his  plans  for  the  liberation  of  his  country. 

"  Such  were  the  hopes  which  tlie  mind  of  O'Brien  enter- 
tained. Most  of  his  acquaintance,  however,  began  to  feel 
serious  apprehensions  for  his  safety ;  and  none  seemed  to 
think  that  he  had  any  other  chance  of  escaping  the  vengeance 
of  Ae  government,  than  by  quitting  the  country.  But  none 
were  more  alarmed  than  Tim  Flaherty ;  the  belief  he  enter- 
tained in  the  supernatural  appearance  he  had  seen,  was  con- 
firmed by  the  death  of  the  woman,  whom  he  had  observed 
among  the  '  gentlemen,'  as  we  have  before  mentioned.  Often 
did  the  faithful  dependant  expostulate  with  O'Brien,  and 
endeavour  to  convince  him  of  the  risks  he  ran  by  remainin| 
in  the  country.  But  his  remonstrances  were  fruitless,  and 
Donald  persisted  in  his  determination  of  awaiting  the  issue  of 
the  tragedy  in  his  own  land. 
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'*  But  to  proceed  wilh  o«r  history.  About  a  month  after 
the  proclamation,  ofiering  a  reward  for  Donald's  life,  was 
published,  as  Tim  Flaherty  was  returning  from  the  castle  to 
bis  own  house,  he  heard  a  sound,  like  the  tramp  of  feet,  at  no 
great  distance.  Not  knowing  what  it  might  proceed  from, 
and  imagining  that  it  might  be  no  harm  to  get  out  of  the  way, 
he  stepped  into  an  adjoining  field,  and  lay  concealed  behind 
the  fence,  until  the  approach  of  about  twenty  men  informed 
him  of  the  real  cause  of  the  sound.  On  observing  them  more 
closely,  he  perceived  that  they  wore  the  uniform  of  British  sol- 
diers. He  immediately  conjectured  that  they  had  been  led 
out  by  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  proflered  reward,  by  the  mur- 
der of  his  master ;  and  his  conjectures  were  confirmed,  when, 
as  th^  passed  W  him,  the  coimnanding  officer  turned  to  one 
of  the  party,  and  interrogated  him  thus  : — 

"  *  I  say,  how  far  are  we  from  this  here  place  with  the  long 
Hirish  name  that  you  were  talking  about  V 

"  *  About  two  miles,  plase  your  honnur,'  answered  the 
person  to  whom  this  Question  was  put. 

•*  '  Ay,  ay,'  replied  the  officer,  *  two  of  your  miles  here  are 
as  bad  as  four  in  Hengland.  '  But/  continued  he,  '  how  far 
are  we  from  the  place  where  we  are  to  pass  the  night !' 

"  *  Och  your  honnur,' replied  the  other,  < 'tisn't  a  mile  from 
the  cross  roads  yondher.  To  be  sure  'tisn't  the  most  com- 
fortable place  in  the  world  to  spind  a  night  in,  an  I  wouldn't 
be  surprised  if  some  of  you  wake  in  the  momen  widout  haven 
any  sleep  in  the  night.' 

"  A  loud  and  general  burst  of  lau^ter  followed  this  obser- 
vation, and  the  sound  of  their  footsteps  gradually  died  away 
in  the  distance,  while  their  forms  became  more  and  more  in- 
distinct in  the  dim  shadows  of  night.  Nothing  was  now 
wanting  to  confirm  Tim  in  his  opinion  of  the  motive  of  their 
coming,  arid  he  determined,  at  the  dawn  of  the  following 
Hiorn,  to  hasten  to  Carrigafoile,  and  inform  Donald  of  the 
matter.  He  concluded  that  the  place,  where  they  intended 
paussing  the  nights  was  a  cave  in  the  side  of  a  mountain,  an- 
swering to  the  description  of  the  soldier,  both*  in  its  distance 
and  the  poverty  of  its  accommodations.  But  what  most  puz- 
zled him  was  the  voice  of  this  soldier,  which  evidently  was 
that  of  an  Irishman,  both  from  his  accent  and  his  dialect. 
It  seemed  to  him  not  to  be  quite  unknown,  but  ht  coQld  not 
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rememlier  precisely  where,  how,  or  when,  he  had  beard  it. 
Indeed,  it  is  highly  probable,  as  a  friend  of  ours  once 
remarked  to  us,  that  this  indistinctness  was  in  a  great 
degree  augmented  by  the  genial  effects  of  the  <  mountain 
dew,*  of  which  he  had  quaffed  a  glass  or  two  before  his  de- 
parture from  Carrigafoile,  '  jest  to  keep  out  the  could,'  as  he 
himself  expressed  it  to  the  friend  who  favored  us  with  the 
above  conjecture.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Tim  pursued  his  way 
home,  went  to  bed,  and,  at  the  first  peep  of  dawn,  repaired 
to  the  castle,  where  he  arrived  about  sun-rise.  There  we 
shall,  for  the  present,  leave  him,  turning  our  attention  to  the 
soldiers,  whom  we  had  left  on  their  way  to  the  cave  of  FiU- 
tnoor. 

"  They  soon  arrived  there,  and  found  the  quarters  full  as 
uncomfortable  as  their  Hibernian  comrade  had  explained  to 
them.  In  the  morning,  after  they  had  taken  some  refresh* 
ment,  the  commanding  officer  called  this  same  comrade, 
who  served  also  as  their  guide,  and  said  to  him, — 

"  '  Hallo,  Jem,  what  d'ye  think  of  going  into  yonder  vil- 
lage, and  bringing  back  all  the  news  you  can  gather  about 
this  here  O'Brien  r 

"  '  Wisha  faith,  sir,'  replied  the  soldier,  '  I  think  'tis  as 
good  a  way  as  any,  for  'tis  seldom  that  he  rides  out  any  where 
widout  goen  in  that  direction  first,  as  myself  well  knows. 
But  doesn't  your  honnur  think  'twould  be  betther  not  to  go  in 
uniform,  as  the  people  have  a  mortual  dislike  to  the  sogers, 
an  'tis  tin  to  one  if  I'm  caught  by  myself  in  that  dress,  they 
may  kill  me  entirely ;  an  then  may  be  I  wouldn't  be  able  to 
bring  you  an  account  of  the  matther.' 

**  The  officer  laughed  at  the  conclusion  of  the  discourse, 
and  assented  to  the  proposal.  Accordingly,  the  spy,  equipped 
in  colored  clothes,  set  out  at  a  pretty  smart  pace  for  the  vil- 
lacfe,  which  was  about  two  miles  distant  from  the  cave,  and 
half  a  mile  from  the  castle  of  Carrisafoile.  His  comrades 
awaited  his  return  with  anxiety,  and,  in  about  two  hours, 
they  descried  him  advancing  towards  them.  On  his  nearer 
approach,  he  informed  them  that  he  had  seen  Donald,  who 
was  then  about  three  miles  from  them,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river.  They  immediately  got  their  arms  in  order,  and 
their  guide,  having  put  on  his  uniform,  they  set  out  in  the 
direction  which  he  had  appointed.    They  crossed  the  river, 
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when  the  guide  soddenl^F  addressed  the  officer,  who  woi 
inarching  in  silence  before  the  party. 

**  *  Plase  your  honnur,  don't  you  think  'twould  be  betther 
to  go  one  by  one»  so  that  we  come  on  him  imknownstV 

*'  *  Perhaps  so,'  was  the  reply,  '  but  you'd  better  first 
show  ua  the  way  to  take,  for  fear  we  lose  it  amongst  these  here 
bogs.' 

"  The  other  rejoined,  that  there  were  no  bogs  in  their  im» 
mediate  neighbourhood  ;  and  directed  them  to  ascend  a  hill 
in  their  front,  and  make  for  a  road  which  ran  at  the  other 
side  of  it.  They  instantly  separated,  each  one  keeping  with- 
in sight  of  the  next  soldier,  and  proceeded  in  the  appointed 
diiiectioiii 

**  In  the  mean  time,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  inform  our 
seaders  what  our  hero  had  been  doing,  whilst  they  had  been 
taking  these  measures.  In  the  morning,  having  been  inform- 
ed by  Tim  Flaherty  of  the  arrival  of  the  soldiers,  he  had  set 
out,  mounted  on  a  favorite  steed,  to  a  distant  part  of  the 
country,  where  he  hoped  to  conceal  himself  from  meir  search. 
On  arriving  at  the  village  near  his  castle,  he  met  a  man, 
-whom  he  recognized  as  a  servant  of  his,  whom  he  had  left  itt 
Cork*  when  he  fled  ftvm  the  hands  of  justice.  It  was  the 
same  Jem  Doran,  of  whom  Tim  Flaherty  had  foimed  so  un- 
favorable an  opinion  ;*— the  same  spy  who  had  come  irom 
liie  cave  of  File-moor,  in  search  of  his  former  master  ;~and 
who  had  beeo-induoed  by  the  hope  of  gaining  a  base  reward, 
to  sacrifice  all  those  feelmgs  of  gratitude,  so  congenial  to  an 
Ixishsoul. 

'*  Donald  recognized  him  instantly,  touched  his  hat  with 
Ua  hand  to  return  his  salute,  and,  with  a  smil^  of  benevolence, 
ofieied  him  half  a.  crown  to  drink  his  health.  He  took  the 
money,  but  his  heart  was  proof  against  kindness ;  and  having 
aseertaiaed  the  direction  which  O'Brien  had  taken,  he  set  out 
in  pursuit  of  him  with  the  party,  as  has  been  previously  pien- 
tioned  j  vi^ilst  the  object  of  their  pursuit,  unconscious  of  his 
4ai^^  waa  riding  at  an  ea^  patce,  along  a  rough  and  un- 
plieasaAt  road.  On  a  sudden,  he  raised  his  head,  and  looked 
afQQnd,  when  he  observed  that  the  ground  he  trod  bore  a 
•tpkifpresemblaace  to  the  scenes  so  strongly  ducted  in  an 
alwadyj  mmtioncd  dream.  The  idea  at  first  struck  him  widi 
ditad ;  but  (Swerving  bo  cause  of  alarm  near,  his  visionary 
i3 
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terrors  vanished  from  his  mind,  and  he  pursued  his  journey  at 
the  same  easy  pace. 

Meanwhile  the  soldiers  reached  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and 
obtained  a  view  of  the  valley  on  the  other  side :  it  was  a  drear 
and  lonely  place,  flanked  by  mountains,  and  occupied  in 
the  middle  by  a  large  bog.  The  majority  of  the  soldiers  had 
begun  to  descend  the  hill  in  the  directioiji, which  their  guide 
had  pointed  out,  when  the  officer,  turning  to  one  of  the  party, 
who  had  accompanied  him,  broke  silence  for  the  first  time 
since  they  had  aivided  their  body. 

*'  *  Can  you  tell  me  if  that's  Jem  Doran  dovni  there  on  the 
roadr 

**  Why,  yes,  sir,'  replied  the  other,  *  I  thinks  as  how  it 
is.' 

•*  *  What  a  huny  he  has  been  in,'  rejoined  the  oflfcer,  'see 
how  far  before  us  he  has  got.  But  what  can  he  be  doing 
there  on  the  road  1  he  seems  to  be  aiming  at  something ;  and 
who  or  what  is  there  for  him  to  aim  at  V 

"  *  Perhaps  at  that  man  on  horseback  yandher,  sir,'  re- 
turned the  soldier,  *  may  be,  it's  this  here  O  Brien,  as  he  toM 
us  he  was  on  horseback.' 

**  *  Fob !  nonsense !'  said  the  lieutenant, '  a  cannon  would 
hardly  hit  him  at  such  a  distance ;  why,  man,  he's  near  a  mile 
from  him.  But  the  fool  is  evidently  aiming  at  something — 
for  see  how  he  rests  his  gun  on  yon  old  wall !  in  my  life  I 
never  saw  so  complete  a  Paddy.    He's  always       ■' 

**  Before  the  sentence  was  finished,  the  flash  of  the  dis- 
charged musket  gleamed  to  their  view,  and  as  the  report,  re- 
verberated by  the  rocky  mountains  around,  burst  on  the  hear- 
ing like  a  peal  of  thunder,  they  saw  the  horseman,  on  whom 
they  had  their  eyes  fixed,  reel  in  his  seat,  and  fall  to  the  earth. 
It  was — Donald  O'Brien! 

'*  Nothing  more  now  remained  to  be  done,  but  to  secure 
the  body  ;  and  to  efiect  this  purpose,  the  party,  having  been 
assembled  by  the  report,  proceeded  to  cross  the  bog.  There 
were  but  two  ways  of  passing  it^  and  they  took  the  longer  of 
the  two,  as  the  other  passed  near  the  castle  of  Carrisafbile^ 
aiM  they  feaxed  an  attack  from  the  country  people,. if  they 
attempted  it.  But  when  they  arrived  at  the  spot,  where  the 
victim  of  his  ardent  but  rash  patriotism  had  fallen,  to  their 
great  surprise  they  found  not  the  body.    The.  ground  was 
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marked  with  blood,  a  certain  sign  that  he  had  fallen,  and  was, 
at  least,  dangerously  wounded ;  but  they  afforded  no  track  to 
any  distance,  and  the  soldiers,  after  searching  for  it  awhile, 

gave  it  up  as  fruitless,  and  retired  from  the  neighbourhood  in 
aste. 
'*  About  half  an  hour  after  her  husband's  death,  Alice,  who 
was  seated  in  the  window  of  the  castle,  observed  his  horse  gal- 
loping home  in  full  speed  without  a  rider.  Dreading  what 
mipbt  be  the  cause,  she  lost  not  a  n^oment,  but  mounted  the 
animal,  which  quickly  set  off  with  her  to  the  place  where  her 
husband  lay,  and  there  stopped.  She  alighted,  took  up  the 
body,  and  remounted  the  horse,  placing  the  corpse  before  her : 
the  noble  animal  speedily  returned  to  Carrigsuoile,  and  thus 
the  search  of  the  soldiers  was  rendered  fruiUess.  The  body 
of  Donald  was  buried  in  the  grave  of  his  forefathers,  and  his 
loss  was  long  lamented  by  his  tenantry  and  neighbours.  His 
death  preyed  deeply  upon  Alice's  heart ;  she  fell  into  a  lin- 
gering decline,  whicn,  in  a  few  years,  brought  her  to  the  tomb. 
As  for  Tim  Flaherty,  the  death  of  his  young  master  inspired 
him  with  so  rooted  a  hatred  for  the  government,  that  he  be- 
came a  leader  in  the  disturbances  which  raged  in  the  county 
of  Cork,  in  the  years  1785  and  1786,  and,  bemg  apprehended, 
was  transported  to  Botany  Bay,  where  he  ended  his  life. 

O. 


EVERYWHERE  IS  WOE. 

When  I  was  young,  and  free  from  care. 

And  nurst  m  smiles,  I  thought. 
That  human  beings  everywhere 

With  bliss  were  fiilly  fraught. 
But  then  the  aged  round  me  said. 

That  every  day  below, 
Beeot  some  sorrow,  **  fear  and  dread,'' 

And  everywhere  had  woe. 

Then-  from  my  father's  house  I  ran 
In  search  of  sorrow's  pang ; 

Bat  many  a  woman,  many  a  man 
I  met  who  blithely  sang  : 
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Then  thought  that  all  were  blest,  untti 
I  came,  where,  faint  and  low, 

I  heard  one  groan  o*er  unknown-ill ; 
Then  learned  some  hearts  had  woe. 

Then  came  I  'mid  the  city's  throng, 

Thinking  woe  reigned  not  where 
Ten  thousand  joined  iu  cheerful  song 

All  seeming  strange  to  care  : 
But  soon  one  whispered,  that  their  mirth 

Was  but  a  specious  show ; 
And  that  they  sang  while  here  on  earA, 

To  drown  their  share  of  woe. 

And,  'mid  that  city's  throng,  I  found 

I'he  meager  and  the  gaunt. 
Who  stalked  like  ris'n  ghosts  on  ground 

In  unregarded  want ; 
And  their  deep-sunken  eyes  declared 

The  heart's  despairing  throe. 
And  told  how  great  a  part  they  shared 

Of  sorrow  and  of  woe. 

I  met  a  poet,  on  whose  cheek 

Sat  melancholy  ckre ; 
And,  as  he  past,  I  beanl  him  sptafc 

Low  on  the  weeping  air. 
That  "  kings  and  heroes,  rich  and  gnat^ 

And  all  mankind  bdow. 
Are  made  by  universal  feite 

To  pass  their  day&  in  woe.'' 

Then  I  embarked  upon  the  deep. 

Thinking,  that,  'mid  the  sound 
Of  blowing  winds  and  billows'  sweep. 

No  sorrow  could  be  found : 
But  when  the  waves  rolled  mountains  higfr^ 

And  threatened  death  below, 
I  knew  that,  e'en  the  sea  and  sky. 

For  man  were  big  with  woe. 
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Ere  many  days  I  met  a  maid. 

Whose  eyes  of  heavenly  flame, 
Such  pore  and  Uving  lightnings  played. 

That,  o'er  my  soul  there  came 
A  torrent  of  celestial  fire. 

That  burned  with  such  wild  glow, 
That  all  my  spirit  was  desire ; 

Then  felt  my  own  heart's  woe. 

I  loved  her,  wooed  her,  won  her  heart ; 

And  when  that  heart  was  given, 
I  thought  the  earth  in  every  part. 

Was  sure  a  part  of  heaven. 
But  soon  adown  her  gentle  cheek 

Some  silent  tears  did  flow. 
Which  uttered  what  she  ne'er  would  speak,— 

Some  secret,  bosom  woe. 

I  asked  what  ailed  her ;  then  her  eyes 

Glowed  through  her  flowing  tears, 
Like  two  lone  starg,  in  evening  skies, 

As  twilight  disappears. 
Then  learned  I  that  in  the  pure  heart. 

As  pure  as  beats  below. 
There  always  is  reserved  a  part, 

To  feel  some  pang  of  woe. 

There  is  no  heart  without  a  throe. 

Nor  eye  without  a  tear. 
Among  the  millions  found  below  : 

AH  either  feel  or  fear 
The  fury  of  the  reckless  blast ; 

Ye  heavens !  sweet  mercy  show. 
And  lift  us,  when  our  lives  are  past. 

Above  the  reach  of  woe. 
Chesterfield.  S.  B^ 

THE  LAST  DEBT. 

His  last  great  debt  is  paid — Poor  Tom's  no  more:— 
Latt  debt !  Tom  never  paid  a  debt  before  ! 
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AWAY  WITH  THE  ASPECT  OF  SORROW." 

A    SONG. 

Away  with  the  aspect  of  sorrow, 

Away  with  reflection  to-night ; 
Let  it  come  in  its  darkness  to-morrow. 

But,  oh  !  let  this  moment  be  bright : 
Onr  spirits  to  rapture  are  mounting. 

Unheeding  lite's  desolate  way. 
We  are  come  to  the  desert's  lone  fountain. 

And  here  we  will  rest  while  we  may ; 
For  Time  with  his  light  wing  is  steaHng, 

And  destiny  hurries  us  on. 
And  the  pleasures  our  warm  hearts  are  feeling. 

Before  we  can  bless  them^  are  gone. 

Fill  the  cup !  there  is  maigic  witiiin  it. 

Bids  happiness  bloom  in  the  soul ; 
There  are  some  spend  a  life  but  to  win  it. 

But  to  us  it  shall  flow  from  the  bowl ; 
There  is  nought  has  an  influence  so  cheering ; 

'Twill  give  Hope  its  most  exquisite  hue. 
And  Friendship  shall  seem  more  endearing. 

And  Lore  be  more  fervent  and  true : 
The  light  in  the  rosy  wine  sparkling. 

Shall  kindle  a  ray  in  the  heart. 
And  the  clouds  that  our  pathway  are  darkling, 

Shall  melt  in  its  beam  and  depart. 

Like  the  dew,  which  the  spring  blossom  blesses. 

Like  the  rays  of  the  sun  to  the  flowers. 
Like  the  rapture  of  lover's  caresses, 

Are  these  hallowed  moments  of  ours : 
They  cannot  be  robb'd  of  their  sweetness. 

By  the  deepest  of  sadness  or  care ; 
There  is  nought  to  regret  but  the  fleetnest 

Of  moments  so  cloudless  and  fair : 
But  away  with  the  aspect  of  sorrow, 

Away  with  reflection  to-night ; 
Who  cares  for  the  griefs  of  to-morrow. 

While  the  bowl  lends  oar  bosoms  its  light  t 
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A  volume  of  poems,  under  the  above,  title,  has  just  ap- 
peared. The  author  is  already  known  to  our  readers  by 
several  very  delightful  pieces  with  which  he  has  honored  our 
pages.  The  Harp  of  Innisfail  it  the  first  production  that 
nas  brought  D.  S.  L.  before  the  bar  of  criticism ;  and  vire 
have  no  doubt  of  his  receiving  a  very  creditable  verdict  from 
the  judges  of  that  court. 

The  Harp  of  Innisfail  consists  of  the  Legend  of  the  Lakes, 
the  Geraldine,  and  minor  poems.  The  first  occupies  more 
than  half  the  volume,  and  is  divided  into  five  parts^-the 
Legend ;  the  Stag  Hunt ;  the  Banquet ;  the  Abbey ;  and 
the  BatUe.  It  is  chiefly  intended  as  an  illustration  of  the 
beautiful  scenery  of  the  lakes  of  Killamey,  which  it  describes 
in  the  most  fascinating  language,  .  The  second  poem,  the 
Geraldine,  is  perhaps  the  most  finished  of  the  wbole :  it  is 
founded  on  the  following  incident : 

**  The  complaints  of  the  Butlers  induced  Henry  to  call  the 
•deputy  to  London,  and  to  confine  him  to  the  Tower*  At  his 
•departure  the  reins  of  government  dropped  into  the  hands  of 
his  son,  the  lord  Thomas,  a  young  man  in  his  21st  year,  ge- 
nerous, violent,  and  brave.  His  credulity  was  deceived  by  a 
false  report  that  his  father  had  been  beheaded :  and  his  re- 
sentment urged  him  to  the  fsital  resolution  of  bidding  defiance 
to  his  sovereign.  At  the  head  of  one  hundred  and  forty  fol- 
lowers lie  presented  himself  before  ^e  council :  resigned 
the  sword  of  state,  the  emblem  of  his  authority ;  and,  in 
a  loud  tone,  declared  war  a^inst  Henry  the  Eighth,  king 
of  England.  Cramer,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  catching  him 
by  the  hand,  most  earnestly  besought  him  not  to  plunge  him- 
self and  his  family  into  irremediable  ruin ;  but  the  voice  of 
the  prelate  wa«  drowned  m  the  strains  ff  an  Irish  minstrel,  who, 
ist  his  native  tongue,  ealktl  on  the  hero  to  revenge  the  blood  of 
his  father  ;  and  the  precipitate  youth,  unfurling  the  standard 
of  rebellion,  commenced  nis  career  with  laying  waste  the  rich 
district  of  Fingal.  A  gleam  of  success  cast  a  temporary 
lustre  on  his  arms ;  and  his  revenge  was  gratified  with  the 
punishment  of  the  supposed  accuser  of  his  faSier,  Allen,  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  who  was  surprised  and  put  to  death  by  the 
Oeraldines." 
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Our  limits  will  not  pennit  us  to  extract  from  the  foregoing; 
but  the  following,  from  the  minor  pieces,  cannot  but  be  read 
with  interest,  and  must  impress  the  reader  .with  the  most 
fietvorable  opinion  of  the  high  poetical  merits  of  the  volunne. 


I  STOOD  BV  THE  GRATE. 

I  stood  by  the  grave,  and  the  daik  night  came 

From  its  evening  couch  of  faded  flame  ; 

The  blue  stars  shed  their  silver  ray 

On  a  form  more  brief  and  pale  than  they : 

I  stood  on  the  grave,  and  I  thought  how  soon 

From  its  sleep  I  should  welcome  the  *'  lady  moon." 

The  ivy  shook,  as  the  wild  bat  fled 

On  its  path  of  night,  o'er  the  voiceless  dead  ; 

The  willows  wav^  to  the  sullen  blast, 

That  sadly  across  the  red  tombs  passed ; 

And  weeping  over  my  kindred  clay, 

I  stood  by  the  grave  were  my  fathers  lay. 

I  stood  by  the  grave,  'mM  the  wailing  moans. 

That  whispered  over  the  bleaching  bones : 

I  stood  by  the  grave,  *mid  the  flowers  that  grew. 

Bank  and  wild,  'neath  that  poisonous  dew ; 

I  stood  by  the  grave,  and  I  wished  that  the  breeze 

Should  thus  blow  on  me,  when  I  slept  like  these  ? 

I  stood  by  the  grave,  and  my  young  heart  felt 
Its  hopes  and  its  fears  together  melt. 
How  ttie  bliss  of  life,  which  I  loved  so  well, 
Had  vanished,  I  could  not,  I  could  not  tell ; 
But  I  felt  that  my  spirit  soon  should  be 
Straying  in  light  through  heaven's  blue  sea. 

I  stood  by  the  grave,  and  I  turned  away 
FrDm  all  that  on  earth  could  woo  my  stay, 
In  the  diademed  world  my  place  was  high, 
'Mid  the  full  of  heart  and  the  bright  of  eye ; 
But  I  felt  that  I  soon  should  leave  them  all, 
For  the  chamel's  feast  and  the  death-worm's  hall. 
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Oh !  there  are  many,  and  fond  and  gay, 
Who  will  weep  my  spirit  when  passed  away ; 
And  they  will  think  how  I  have  been 
Thoughdess  as  ought  of  their  thoughtless  scene : 
Yet,  I  stood  by  the  grave,  and  I  only  sighed 
For  the  hour  that  should  tell  them— that  1  had  died ! 

I  deemed  that  my  manhood  one  violet  path 

Of  life  may  have,  as  my  boyhood  hath  *, 

But  a  festering  curse  has  blighted  me, 

Ere  the  blossom  had  dropped  from  the  withered  tree ; 

Still  I  stood  by  the  grave,  and  I  wished  that  I, 

In  its  putrid  bed,  could  meeUy  lie. 

I  stood  by  the  grave — a  single  hour — 

And  methought  'twould  make  a  pleasant  bower. 

For  willow,  and  cypres,  and  rosemary, 

A  chaplet  fteah  should  weave  for  me ; 

And  my  nuptial  feast  the  worms  should  share ; 

Quaffing  their  draughts  "from  the  white  skulls  there !    .  ^ 


▲N  EVENINO  DRBAM. 

'Twas  one  of  those  evenings,  when  poets  will  feel 
Their  spirit  grow  bright  with  the  visions  of  song, 

"When  drunk  with  the  fight  that  its  fancies  reveal. 
They  bid  echo  the  burst  of  their  music  prolong. 

*Twas  one  of  those  evenings,  all  splendor  and  peace, 
When  the  present  is  lost  in  the  prospects  that  come. 

As  the  day-king  eoes  smiling  to  Dian's  embrace, 
To  find  in  the  heart  their  most  exquisite  home. 

And  I  stood  on  thy  shore,  Tnnisfallen,  sweet  isle  ! 

Forgetting  that  ever  my  spirit  had  known 
Other  light  than  the  light  from  thy  old  Abbey  pile. 

Other  voice  than  the  voice  from  my  own  wUa  harp  gone. 

And  that  moment,  entranced  in  thy  glories,  I  sighed 
A  wish  to  the  heaven  that  canopies  earth  ; 

And  it  seemed  as  if  echo,  exulting,  replied — 

That  her  own  mountain  spirit  should  bear  that  wish  forth. 
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I  wished  that  my  natoe,  in  a  long  after-age. 
With  the  story  of  Erin  and  song  should  be  told, 

And  that  spelled  by  the  lips  of  the  gay  and  the  sage, 
It  should  gladden  the  lovely  and  madden  the  bold. 

And  I  thought  that  whea  years  should  h<y«  withered  the 
young, 

And  the  brows  that  are  blooming  be  umed  in  the  grave. 
My  name  might  be  trilled  on  the  patriot  tongue, 

As  the  minstrel  who  sung  of  the  gentle  and  brave. 

Oh !  blessed  were  such  lot,  and  how  wildly  my  spirit 
Would  mount  on  the  pinions  of  prospective  faMw, 

Could  it  hope  that  its  workings  could  ever  inherit 
One  leaf  of  the  wreath  that  the  poet  should  claim. 

As  the  future  stood  out  with  its  promise  of  glory, 
Methought  that  poor  Erin  at  least  could  bestow. 

On  the  minstrel  whose  tale  was  the  tide  of  her  stony. 
One  bough  of  her  gathering  to  honor  his  brow. 

But,  no !  as  the  clarion  that's  po\iring  its  note 
To  die  with  the  echo  it  wakes  on  the  shore ; 

So,|so  will  the  streams  of  my  minstrelsy  float. 
Like  it,  be  forgotten  the  moment  they're  o'er ! 


The  principal  characteristics  of  our  author's  poetry  b  great 
grace  and  freedom  of  style,  and  melody  of  numbers,  it  is 
not  that  the  highest  degree  of  correctness  is  in  all  cases  ^ven 
to  the  diction,  nor  that  the  most  severe  judgment  is  invanaMy 
applied  to  the  imagery  :  an  occasional  instance  of  negligence 
in  the  one,  or  of  doubtful  brilliancy  in  the  other,  only  serves 
to  set  off,  in  a  more  striking  light,  his  power  of  happy  ex- 
pression, the  sweetness  of  his  versi^ation,  and  the  beauty  of 
nis  conceptions.  Touches  of  pathos,  and  strains  of  high-  lyri- 
cal enthusiasm,  are  to  be  fonnA  in  every  page. 

The  volume  opens  with  an  epistle  from  the  author  to  Timo- 
thy Magillicwldy,  Esq.  of  Connecathtibber,  in  the  barony  of 
I veragh ,  which  occupies  forty-five  pages.  It  is  a  most  amusing 
composition,  and  evinces  the  versitaJity  of  D.S.  L.'s  talent. 
As  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  inform  our  readers  of  the  political 
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leaning  of  the  work,  we  shaU  let  our  author  speak  for  himself, 
by  quoting  the  following  passages  from  his  £pistle : — 

"  The  political  sentiments  which  I  sometimes  inculcate, 
may  seem  to  demand  a  parting  observation.  I  do  not  wish 
to  make  my  book  subservient  to  the  violence  or  feelings  of  a 
party ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  must  acknowledge  that  I 
have  lost  no  opportunity  of  expressing  that  honest  indigna- 
tion which  the  state  of  government  in  Ireland  is  calculated  to 
produce.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  bold  and  an  imprudent  thing  for 
the  '  hereditary  bondsman'  to  raise  his  voice  in  the  language 
of  fearless  expostulation,  or  in  the  more  discontented  accents 
of  complaint.  But,  while  the  mind  continues  to  swell  beyond 
the  restraints  of  corporal  servitude,  and  while  the  intelligence, 
the  numbers,  and  the  wealth  of  the  people,  are  on  the  in- 
crease, there  will  be  those  who  are  prepsued  to  trumpet  the 
wrong^  of  Ireland  to  the  world,  and  to  weep  over  the  tale  as 
they  give  it  to  mankind.  However,  far  be  it  from  me  to  sug- 
gest or  approve  of  any  line  of  conduct,  which  the  most  strict 
obedience  to  the  law  would  not  sanction.  !^ngland  owes  to 
Ireland  a  debt  of  heavy  justice  ;  it  should  be  paid  while  yet 
there  is  time  ;  or,  when  this  '  wonder  of  surrounding  nations' 
least  expects  the  deed,  it  may  be  wrested  from  her  with  an 
accumulation  of  dreadful  retribution.  Although  sensible  I 
am  of  the  evil  policy  with  which  my  Catholic  countrymen,  for 
so  long  a  period,  have  been  governed ;  and  although  much  I 
deplore  the  fatuity  which  continues  this  misrule,  still  I  never 
could  feel  myself  justified  in  advising  any  conduct  opposed  to 
the  most  peaceable  and  loyal.  Their  only  redress  is  in  the 
legislature,  and  though  extravagant  may  be  the  notions  of 
youthful  enthusiasm,  the  legislature  can  be  their  only  eventual 
and  effectual  liberators. 

As  I  have  occasion  to  revert  to  the  transactions  of  1798, 1 
wish  to  express  my  detestation  of  the  act,  to  which  some  of 
my  counti^men  were,  at  that  time,  instigated.  It  would  be 
foll^  to  approve  of  a  measure,  which  is  so  diametrically  at 
vanance  with  the  principles  of  our  holy  religion,  while  no 
sincere  patriot  could  look  back  on  those  scenes  of  de¥astation, 
and  of  bloodshed,  and  of  horror,  without  condemning  the 
mistaken  feeling  that  gave  them  birth.  The  Orange  bip;ot 
may  rejoice  in  ^e  opportunity  of  pouring  forth  of  an  oblation 
of  Catholic  blood  on  the  altar  of  his  deities,  but  the  Catholic 
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must  shrink  from  a  contest,  that  conld  lead  him  only  to  dis- 
grace and  the  scaffold.  While!  am  unqualified  in  my  repro- 
bation of  this  rebellion,  and  of  most  such  insurrections,  1  still 
do  not  mean  to  preach  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  nor 
to  say  that  there  are  not  times  when  rebellion  would  be  jus- 
tified. 

*•  The  right  by  which  one  individual  governs  the  destinies 
of  those  who  present  him  with  his  authority,  is  a  right  ema- 
nating from  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  people : — ^it  is  a 
right,  founded  on  the  conviction  that  the  interests  of  society  will 
be  better  preserved,  when  under  the  guardianship  of  one  dis- 
tinct ruler,  than  if  committed  to  the  casual  sway  of  the  many ; 
and  when  the  voice  of  the  people  commits  this  sacred  deposit 
to  the  hands  of  a  certain  dynasty,  they  oblige  the  receivers  to 
watch  with  impartiality  over  the  common  weal ;  vrithout  em- 

Sowering  them  to  extend  that  authority  to  the  oppression  or 
egradation  of  any  class  or  sect.  The  administrators  of  a 
free  government,  such  as  that  of  Great  Britain  theoretically 
is,  have  not ;— the  administrators  of  no'  government  ought  to 
have  the  power  of  exalting  or  overturmng,  of  enacting  or 
rescinding,  according  to  their  arbitrary  will ;  the  people  uni- 
versally, or  any  class  of  the  people  particularly,  ou^lrt  not  to 
be,  and  are  not,  subject  to  the  caprice  of  the  sovereign  ;  and 
if  the  edicts  of  the  monarch  promulgate  a  code  breathing  pro- 
scription and  redolent  with  annib^ation,  the  sufferers  are 
authorized,  both  in  a  moral  and  a  civil  point  of  view,  to  resist 
that  stretch  of  authority,  as  far  as  their  capabilities  will 
admit — if  necessary,  even  to  deposition  of  the  tyrant ! 

**  As  abstract  pnnciples,  these  would  seem  to  me  to  be  per- 
fectly correct ;  but  while  I  listen  to  the  voice  of  my  instructors, 
and  obey  the  prescriptions  of  my  religion,  they  must  be  re- 
jected. Catholicity  whispers  in  the  language  of  St.  Paul  — 
'  Let  every  soul  be  subject  to  higher  powers ;  for  there  is  no 
power  but  from  God,  and  those  that  are  ordained  of  God. 
Wherefore  be  subject  of  necessity,  not  only  for  wrath  but  for 
conscience  sake.'  With  these  precepts  before  our  eyes,  we 
never  can  forget  our  duty  to  our  God  or  our  sovereign. 
* '  While  we  petition  for  our  rights,  and  while  we  proffer  com- 

1>liance  to  the  decrees  of  the  legislature,  we  would  have  Eng- 
acnd  remember,  that  the  lion  maybe  gosided  into  an  unwilling 
exertion  of  its  strength  ;  that  the  patience  of  a  people  maybe 
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exhausted,  and  that  they  may  be  taught  to  consider  it  more 
consonant  to  their  majesty  to  demand  justice  with  the  sword 
in  their  hand  and  the  banner  unfurled,  than  on  the  bended 
knee  and  with  the  suppliant  tongue.  We  would  say  to  her 
in  the  eloquent  language  of  the  patriotic  and  learned  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury: — "  Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  present  dis- 
position of  the  whole  Irish  people.  Mankind  never  exhibited 
a  more  noble  instance  of  zeal  tempered  with  discretion ;  and 
of  suffering  sanctified  by  patience.  God  grant  that  such  dis- 
positions may  last  as  long  as  the  occasion  which  produces 
them !  But  their  own  history,  and  the  history  of  the  whol^  world 
tells  us,  and  warns  us  while  it  tells  us,  that  there  a^e  circum- 
stances beyond  which  patience  will  not  endure,  and  tyran^ 
will  goad  on  to  de6{>eration.  May  Heaven  avert  so  dreadful 
a  calamity!"*  Sincerely  uniting  in  the  prayer,  and  as 
soheitously  pointing  out  Uie  consequence,  I  take  leave  of  tiie 
subject,  and  allow  my  reader  and  the  government  to  ponder 
what  I  have  written,  and  what  1  have  quoted," 

THE  MAID  SERVANT. 

BY  LEIGH  HUNT,  ESQ. 

The  maid  servant  must  be  considered  as  young,  or  else  she 
lus  marfied  the  butcher,  the  butler,  or  her  cousin,  or  has 
otherwise  settled  into  a  character  distinct  from  her  original 
one,  so  fts  to  become  what  is  properly  called  the  domestic » 
The  maid  servant,  in  her  apparel,  is  either  slovenly  and  fine 
by  turns,  and  dirty  always  }  oi^else  she  is  at  all  times  snug- 
and  neat,  and  dressed  according  to  her  station.  In  the  latter 
ease,  her  ordinary  dress  is  black  stockings,  a  stuff  gown,  a 
C^,  and  a  neck  handkerchief,  pinned  corner-wise  behind. 
If  you  want  a  pin,  she  just  feels  about  her,  and  has  alwajrs 
one  to  give  you.  On  Sundays  and  holidays,  and  perhaps  oi 
alkeraoons,  she  changes  her  black  stockings  for  white,  puts. 
en  a  goiwn  of  a  better  texture  and  finer  pattern,  sets  her  cap> 
9jid  her  curls  jauntily,  and  lays  aside  the  neck  handkerchief 
for  a  high  body,  which,  by  the  wav,  is  not  half  so  pretty. 
There  is  somej^iag  very  warm  and  latent  im  the  handkerchief 
-*-«omethiBg  easy,  vital,  and  gemal.  A  womaa,  in  a  high 
bodied  gown,  made  to  fit  her  like  a  case,  i&  by  no  means  moM 

*  Heaiont  for  not  taking  the  Test,  &c.  &c.  p.  31. 
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modest,  And  is  much  less  tempting :  she  looks  like  a  figure  at 
the  hesid  of  a  ship :  we  could  almost  see  her  chucked  out  of 
doors  into  a  cart  with  as  little  remorse  as  a  couple  of  sugai- 
loaves.  The  tucker  is  much  better,  as  well  as  the  handker- 
chief ;  aind  is  to  the  other,  what  the  young  lady  is  to  the  ser- 
vant; the  one  always  reminds  us  of  the  Sparkler,  in  Sir 
Richard  Steele  ;  the  other,  of  Fanny,  in  Joseph  Andrews. 

But  to  return. — The  general  furniture  of  her  ordinary  room, 
the  kitchen,  is  not  so  much  her  own  as  her  master's  and  mis- 
tress's, and  need  not  be  described,  but  in  a  drawer  of  the 
dresser  or  the  table,  in  company  with  a  duster,  and  a  pair  of 
snuffers,  may  be  found  some  of  her  property,  such  as  a  brass 
thimble,  a  pair  of  scissars,  a  thread-case»  a  piece  of  wax  can- 
dle much  wrinkled  with  the  thread,  an  odd  volume  of  Pamela, 
and  perhaps  a  sixpenny  play,  such  as  George  Barnwell,  or 
Mrs.  Behn's  Oroonoka.  There  is  a  piece  of  looking-glass  also 
in  the  window.  The  rest  of  her  furniture  is  in  the  garret, 
where  you  may  find  a  good  looking-glass  on  the  table  ;  and 
in  the  window  a  bible,  a  comb,  and  a  piece  of  soap.  Here 
stands  also,  under  stout  lock  and  key,  the  mighty  mystery, — 
the  box, — containing,  among  other  things,  her  clothes,  two  or 
three  song  books,  consisting  of  nineteen  for  a  penny  ;  sundry 
tragedies  at  a  halfpenny  the  sheet,  the  whole  nature  of  dreams 
laid  open,  together  with  the  fortune-teller,  and  the  account  of  the 
ghost  of  Mrs.  Veal ;  the  story  of  the  beautiful  Zoa,  who  was  cast 
away  on  a  desert  island,  showing  how,  &c. ;  some  half  crowns 
in  a  purse,  including  pieces  of  country  money,  with  the  good 
Countess  of  Coventry  on  onA  of  them,  riding  naked  on  the 
horse;  a  silver  penny  wrapped  up  in  cotton  by  itself;  a 
crooked  sixpence,  given  her  before  she  came  to  town,  and  the 
giver  of  which  has  either  forgotten,  or  been  forgotten  by  her, 
she  is  not  sure  wliich  ; — two  little  enamel  boxes,  with  look- 
ing-glass in  the  lids,  one  of  them  a  fairing,  the  other  "  a  trifle 
from  Margate;*'  and,  lastly,  various  letters,  square  and 
ragged,  and  directed  in  all  sorts  of  spellings,  chiefly  with  little 
letters  for  capitals  :  one  of  them,  written  by  a  girl  who  went 
to  a  day-school,  is  directed — **  miss." 

In  manners,  the  maid  servant  sometimes  imitates  her  young 
mistress ;  she  puts  her  hair  in  papers,  cultivates  a  shape,  and 
occasionally  contrives  to  be  out  of  spirits.  But  her  own  clja- 
racter  and  condition  overcome  all  sophistications  of  this  sort ; 
her  shape,  fortified  by  the  mop  and  scrubbing-brush,  will  make 
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its  way :  and  exercise  keeps  her  healthy  and  cheerful.  From 
the  same  cause  her  temper  is  good  ;  though  she  gets  into  little 
heats  when  a  stranger  is  saucy,  or  when  she  ^s  told  not  to  go 
so  heavily  down  stairs,  or  when  some  unthinking  person  goes 
up  her  wet  stairs  with  dirty  shoes,  or  when  she  is  called  away 
from  dinner ;  neither  does  she  like  to  be  seen  scrubbing  the 
street-door  steps  of  a  morning ;  and  sometimes  she  catches 
herself  saying  "  Drat  that  butcher,"  but  immediately  adds — 
**  God  forgive  me."  The  tradesmen,  indeed,  with  their  com- 
pliments and  arch  looks,  seldom  give  her  cause  to  complain. 
The  milkman  bespeaks  her  good  humour  for  the  day  with 
'*  Come,  pretty  maids." — ^Then  follow  the  butcher,  the  baker, 
the  oilman,  &c.  all  with  their  several  smirks  and  little  loiter- 
ings  ;  and  when  she  goes  to  the  shops  herself,  it  is  for  her  the 
grocer  pulls  down  his  string  from  its  roller  with  more  than 
ordinary  whirl,  and  tosses,  as  it  were,  the  parcel  into  a  tie  ; 
for  her  the  cheesemonger  weighs  his  butter  with  half  a  glance, 
cherishes  it  round  about  with  his  patties,  and  dabs  the  little 
piece  on  it  to  make  up,  with  a  graceful  jerk. 

Thus  pass  the  mornings,  between  working,  and  singing, 
and  giggling,  and  grumbling,  and  being  flattered.  If  she 
takes  any  pleasure  unconnected  with  her  office  before  the 
afternoon,  it  is  when  she  runs  up  the  area-steps  or  to  the 
door  to  hear  and  purchase  a  new  song,  or  to  see  a  troop  of 
soldiers  go  by  ;  or,  when  she  happens  to  thrust  her  head  out 
of  a  chamber  window  at  the  same  time  with  a  servant  at  the 
next  house,  when  a  dialogue  infallibly  ensues,  stimulated  by 
the  imaginary  obstacle  between.  If  the  maid-servant  is 
wise,  the  best  part  of  her  work  is  done  by  dinner-time  ;  and 
nothing  else  is  necessary  to  give  perfect  zest  to  the  meal.  She 
tells  us  what  she  thinks  of  it,  when  she  calls  it  "  bito'din- 
ner."  There  is  the  same  sort  of  eloquence  in  her  other 
phrase,  "  a  cup  o*  tea;"  but  the  old  ones,  and  the  washer- 
women, beat  her  at  that.  After  tea  in  great  houses,  she  goes 
with  the  other  servants  to  hot-cockles,  or  What  are  my 
thoughts  like  1  and  tells  Mr.  John  to  *'  have  done  then  ;"  or 
if  there  is  a  ball  given  that  night,  they  throw  open  all  the 
doors,  and  make  use  of  the  music  up  stairs  to  dance  by.  In 
smaller  houses  she  receives  the  visits  of  her  aforesaid  cousin  ; 
and  sits  down  alone,  or  with  a  fellow  maid-servant,  to  work  ; 
talks  of  her  young  master  or  mistress,  and  Mr.  Ivins  (Evans) 
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or  else  she  calls  to  miod  her  own  friends  in  the  country, 
where  she  thinks  the  cows,  and  **  all  that,*'  beautiful,  now 
she  is  away.  Meanwhile,  if  she  is  lazy,  she  snuffs  the  candle 
with  her  scissars  \  or  if  she  has  eaten  more  heartily  than 
usual,  she  sighs  double  the  usual  number  of  times,  and  thinks 
that  tender  hearts  were  born  to  be  unhappy. 

Such  being  the  maid- servant's  life  in-doors,  she  scorns, 
when  abroad,  to  be  any  thing  but  a  creature  of  sheer  enjoy- 
ment. The  maid-servant,  £e  sailor,  and  the  school- boy, 
are  the  three  beings  that  enjoy  a  holiday  beyond  all  the  rest 
of  the  world ; — and  all  for  the  same  reason, — because  their 
inexperience,  peculiaurity  of  life,  and  habit  of  being  with 
persons  of  circumstances  or  thoughts  above  them,  give  them 
all,  in  theii'  way,  a  cast  of  the  romantic.  The  most  active 
money-getter  b  a  vegetable  compared  with  them.  The  maid- 
servant, when  she  &^t  goes  to  Vauxhall,  thinks  she  is  in 
heaven.  A  theatre  is  all  pleasure  to  her,  whatever  is  going 
forward,  whether  the  play,  or  the  music,  or  the  wailing  which 
makes  others  imnatient,  or  the  munching  of  apples  and  gin- 
gerbread nuts,  wnich  she  and  her  party  commence  almost  as 
soon  as  they  have  seated  themselves.  She  prefers  tragedy  to 
comedy,  because  it  is  grander,  and  less  like  what  she  meets 
in  general ;  and  because  she  thinks  it  more  in  earnest  also, 
especially  in  love-scenes.  Her  favorite  play  is  *'  Alexander 
the  Great,  or  the  Rival  Queens." 

Another  great  delight  is  in  going  a  shopping.  She  loves 
to  look  at  the  patterns  in  the  windows,  and  the  fine  thines 
labled  with  those  corpulent  numerals  "  only  7$" — **  oiJy 
6s.  6d.**  She  has  also,  unless  bom  and  bred  in  London, 
been  to  see  mv  Lord  Mayor,  and  the  fine  people  coming  out 
of  Court,  and  the  **  beasties"  in  the  Tower:  and,  at  all 
events,  she  has  been  to  Astley's,  from  which  she  comes  away 
equally  smitten  with  the  rider,  and  sore  with  laughing  at  the 
clown.  But  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  pleasure  she  enjoys 
most.  One  of  the  completest  of  all  is  the  fair,  where  she 
walks  through  an  endless  round  of  noise,  and  tojrs,  and  gal' 
knt  apprentices,  and  wonders.  Here  she  is  invited  in  by 
courteous  well-dressed  people,  just  as  if  she  were  the  mis- 
tress. Here,  also  is  the  conjuror's  booth,  where  the  operator 
himself,  a  most  stately  and  genteel  person  all  in  white,  caHs 
her  Ma'am  ;  and  says  to  John  by  her  side,  in  spite  of  his 
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laced  hat,  **  Be  good  enough,  sir,  to  hand  the  card  to  the 
lady." 

Ah  !  may  her  **  cousin'*  turn  out  as  true  as  he  says  he  is : 
or  may  she  get  home  soon  enough,  and  smiling  enough,  to  be 
as  happy  again  next  time.  it 


THE  SLEEPWALKER. 

BY  DR.  JACOBUS  SYLVIUS. 

Going  into  the  country,  I  became  acquainted  with  an 
Italian  gentleman  whose  name  was  Augustino  Fosari,  who 
was  one  of  the  people  called  Somnambuli,  who  perform 
in  their  sleep  the  ordinary  actions  which  others  transact 
waking.  >He  appeared  to  be  not  above  thirty,  of  a  lean 
withered  habit,  black  hair,  and  a  very  melancholy  disposition, 
slow  of  understanding,  yet  solid  at  the  same  time,  and  capable 
of  scrutinizing  into  all  the  intricacies  of  the  most  abstruse 
science.  The  paroxysms  of  this  disorder  generally  attacked 
him  once  a  month,  with  the  new  moon,  and  always  with 
more  violence  during  autumn  and  winter,  than  dunng  the 
spring  and  summer.  I  conceived  a  strange  cuiiosity  to  see 
if  what  was  told  me  were  true,  and  I  prevailed  with  his  valet 
de  chambre,  who  told  me  very  strange  tilings  with  regard  to 
his  master,  to  assure  me  of  the  time  when  be  should  be  taken 
with  the  ordinary  sleep.  One  evening,  about  the  end  of 
October,  after  supper,  we  played  cards  for  some  time.  Sig- 
nior  Augustino  played  as  well  as  the  rest,  and  after  some 
time  retired,  and  went  to  rest.  About  eleven  the  valet  de 
chambre  came  to  inform  us,  that  his  master  would  walk  in 
his  sleep  that  very  night,  and  that  we  might  come  and  ob- 
serve him. 

Upon  entering  his  bed-chamber,  I  regarded  him  for  some 
time  with  the  candle  in  my  hand.  He  lay  upon  his  back, 
and  slept  with  his  eyes  open ;  but  they  were  however  fixed, 
and  without  the  least  motion,  which  was  the  pathognomic 
symptom  of  what  was  to  ensue.  I  felt  his  hands,  which  were 
extremely  cold,  and  his  pulse  so  slow  that  his  blood  seemed 
to  be  scarcely  in  motion. 

The  company  played  at  chess  in  the  room,  expecting  thd 
time  in  which  he  should  begin. 
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At  midnight,  or  thereabouts,  Signior  Augustino  suddenly 
drew  the  curtains  of  his  bed,  rose  up,  and  dressed  himself 
veiy  completely. 

I  approached  him  with  the  candle  in  my  hand,  held  it  up 
to  his  race,  and  found  him  quite  insensible,  with  his  eyes  still 
fixed  and  staring.  Before  he  put  on  his  hat,  he  buckled  on 
his  sword-belt,  which  was  hung  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and 
frdm  which  the  s%vord  had  been  recently  taken  for  fear  of 
accidents ;  for  he  sometimes  was  known,  in  one  of  these  fits, 
to  lay  about  him  with  great  fiuy.  Thus  equipped,  Signior 
Augustino  took  several  turns  round  the  room,  approached  to 
the  chimney,  and  sat  down  in  the  arm-chair ;  and,  a  little 
after,  went  into  a  closet  where  was  his  portmanteau.  He 
searched  in  it  for  a  long  time,  and  having  rummaged  it,  and 
taken  out  a  letter,  he  then  put  every  thing  into  the  same 
order,  and  shut  it  up,  putting  the  key  into  his  pocket,  and 
the  letter  on  the  chimney:  he  then  left  the  room,  and 
went  down  stairs.  When  he  was  below,  one  of  the  company 
haopening  to  stumble  and  make  a  noise,  Augustino  seemed 
to  be  frightened,  and  hastened  his  pace.  His  valet  advised 
us  to  walk  softly,  and  not  to  speak  ;  because,  whenever  he 
heard  a  noise  ne  generally  became  furious,  and  frequently 
ran  as  fast  as  he  could,  as  if  pursued  by  an  enemy.  He 
now  crossed  the  court,  which  was  very  wide,  and  went 
directly  to  the  stable.  He  entered,  and  after  stroking  his 
horse,  bridled  it,  and  went  as  if  he  intended  to  put  on  the 
saddle ;  but  not  finding  that  in  his  usual  place,  he  seemed 
very  uneasy,  as  if  disappointed  of  some  expected  pleasure.  He 
then  mounted  the  horse,  and  gallopped  it  to  the  gate  as  fast  as 
he  could,  but  this  was  locked.  He  therefore  alighted,  and 
taking  up  a  stone,  he  threw  it  several  times  with  violence  at 
the  gate.  After  several  unsuccessful  efibrts,  he  again  got  on 
horse-back,  apd  rode  to  the  watering- trough,  which  was  at 
the  other  end  of  the  court,  there  let  the  horse  drink,  tied  the 
bridle  to  a  post,  and  returned  quickly  back  to  the  house. 
Upon  the  servants  making  a  noise,  he  became  more  atten- 
tive, approached  the  door,  and  clapped  his  ear  to  the  key- 
bole.  Afterwards  he  went  to  a  room  in  which  there  was  a 
billiard-table;  there  he  took  several  turns  round  it,  as  if 
engaged  in  play ;  after  which  he  went  to  a  harpsichord  (on 
which  he  played  tolerably  well),  and  made  a  confused  noise. 
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no  ways  resembling  nrasic.  At  lengthy  atflfcer  ftn  exercise  of 
two  hours,  he  ascended  to  his  aparta^nt,  threw  himself, 
with  his  clothes  on,  upon  the  bed,  where  we  found  him  the 
next  day  at  nine,  in  the  very  same  postnre  in  w&ich  we  left 
him ;  for  every  time  the  fit  took  him,  he  slept  some  days 
without  interruption*  His  servant  assnred  us,  that  th^^  were 
but  two  methixls  of  interrupting  the  fit ;  one  lo  tickle,  for 
some  time,  the  soies  of  his  feet ;  the  ether,  to  souMd  the 
French  horn^  or  blow  a  tnimpet  at  his  ear. 


HUMAN  UNCERtAlNTY. 

BY   D.  S.  L.,  AUTHOR  OF  **  THE  HARP  OF  INNISFAIL.' 

lo  SO  chft  Pttom  della  fartuna  h  un  gioco» 
E  a  fsir  che  mai  tcloria  mortal  m!  domini 
Mi  ftguro  il  sepoicro  in  ogni  loco. 


In  the  silvery  quiet  of  motn  and  light, 
The  blue  lake  rolled  its  billows  bright; 
Playfully  scorning  each  leafy  isle, 
With  a  wave  as-  wft,  as  beauty's  smile  : 
But  hill -ward  down  the  tempest  came. 
And  the  lightning  wove  its  web  of  fiame, 
And  the  gentle  breath  and  the  sunny  ray. 
From  that  roused  lake  have  passed  away ! 

'Tis  evening  tide  on  the  mountain  high. 
And  suii-set  lingers  on  the  sky, 
Flingihg  its  Shadows  to  the  earth, 
As  heralds  of  the  night-tune's  birth ; 
And  lovers'  vows  are  borne  abroad. 
And  the  novice's  hymn  is  raised  to  God  : 
Tin  all  thus  beautiful  and  fair  to  see. 
Is  robed  in  night's  immensity ! 

I  saw  a  form  in  boyhood's  hour. 
Sipping  all  sweets  from  flower  to  flower, 
And  violets  grew  by  his  scented  path, 
And  roses  made  him  a  glorious  wreath ; 
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And  the  gift  of  the  bard,  in  poesy's  bliss 
To  wake  all  the  chords  of  the  heart,  was  his : 
But  long,  long  years  had  darkened  him  now, 
And  where  are  the  wreaths  that  honored  his  brow  ? 

With  the  soul  of  sone  in  her  eye  of  blue. 
Looking  as  maidens*  love  were  true, 
And  her  sunny  hair,  like  strings  of  gold 
Down  a  sweet-toned  harp,  o*er  her  mi  neck  rolled, 
A  bright-browed  girl  was  sauntering  on 
Through  all  life  has  of  hope  and  sun : 
Summers  have  gone,  but  whose  that,  grave. 
Where  the  maidens  strew  fre^  flowers  each  eve  t 

A  mother  was  looking  in  comfort  and  pride 

On  the  child  that  placed  by  her  happy  side. 

And  as,  warm  in  his  innocent  years,  he  listened. 

She  told  him  of  lands,  where  the  green  boughs  glistened 

With  ^ring  and  with  buds,  through  the  live>long  year. 

Not  in  change  and  in  death,  as  they  do  here : 

But  that  child  hath  gone  forth  'mid  the  giddy  and  young. 

And  where  are  the  sounds  of  that  mother's  tongue  1 

Lord  Harold  sits  in  his  father's  hall, 
And  youth  has  whisnered  its  tale  to  all. 
And  the  timbnl  guiaes  the  lively  dance, 
And  the  lord  waves  high  his  knightly  Ismce, 
And  diamond  agraff  and  princely  plumes,  ^ 
Shower  their  w^th  through  the  amber  rooms : 
But  the  hall  is  dark,  and  me  banner  is  low. 
And  where  is  the  pride  of  Lord  Harold  now  t 

Thus  passeth  all,  though  it  fairest  seem, — 
The  visioned  child  of  die  same  dull  dream — 
And  though  beaulr  be  flinging  its  glances  round. 
And  though  sot?  oe  swelling  its  joyful  sound ; 
I  heed  not  the  kisses  their  lips  invite. 
Though  tlneed  with  all  that  makes  beauty  bright ; 
For,  Uie  veil  torn  down  that  is  hanging  there, 
The  eye  sees  nought  save  the  sepulchre ! 
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Eaily  in  the  sixteenth  century,  Macdonald,  of  Clanraoald, 
nuuried  the  daughter  of  Fraser,  Lord  Lovat,  and  from  thit 
connexion  some  very  unfortunate  consequencen  to  both  tbeat 
powerful  familioB  followed.  Soon  after  his  marriage,  CUn* 
ranald  died,  and  left  but  one  lawful  son,  who  was  bred  and 
educated  at  Castle  Donie,  the  seat  of  Lord  Lovat,  under  the 
care  of  his  maternal  grandfather.  The  name  of  the  young 
chieflain  was  Ranald,  and  unhappily  for  himself  he  was  dis* 
tinguished  by  the  appellation  Gouita,  or  Lowlamd,  because 
Lovat's  country  was  considered'  as  approaching  towards  the 
manners,  customs,  and  appearance  of  the  Lowlands,  com^ 
pared  to  his  own  native  land  of  Moidart,  one  of  the  most  barren 
and  mountainous  districts  of  the  highlands- 
Ranald  was  an  accomplished  youth,  and  promised  to  be  an 
ornament  to  his  family  and  his  oouatry  ;  his  disposition  was 
amiable,  and  his  appearance  was  much  in  his  favoTt  When 
yet  but  a  stripling,  he  visited  his  estate  ;  and  his  people  being 
desirous  to  give  him  the  best  reception  in  their  |M)wer,  he 
(bund  at  every  house  great  entertainments  provided,  and 
much  expense  iqcuned  by  the  slaughter  qC  cattle,  Mid  olh«f 
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acts  of  eztravagance,  which  appeared  to  Ranald  very  super- 
fluous. He  was  a  stranger  to  the  customs  of  the  country,  and 
it  would  seem  that  be  had  no  fi^iendly  or  judicious  counsellor. 
In  an  evil  h<mr  he  reniarked  that  he  was  extremely  averse  to 
this  ruinoiis  practice,  whiclk  he  was  convinced  tbe  people 
could  ill  utford  ;  and  said,  tbat  for  his  own  part  he  wflrfild  be 
perfectly  satisfied  to  dine  on  a  fowl.  Ranald  had  an  illegi- 
tiftate  brother,  (or,  as  some  now  say ^  an  uncle's  son,)  who 
was  born  and  br^  on  the  estate.  He  was  many  years  older 
than  the  young  Chmranald,  and  was  possessed  of  very  slipe- 
riot  abilities  m  his  way.  He  was  active,  brave  and  mnlfttious 
to  v>I.",L  1.  .., ,.  J .M.  il  much  address  and  shrewdness.  Hai4ng 
alwayi  «»ided  at  Moiijrfft,  where  he  associated  with  the  peo- 
ple,  and  hatJ  retidefed  bittiself  very  popular,  he  had  acquired 
the  iippellaltcin  dt  Jan  Mnidartithy  or  John  of  Moid&rt,  a 
much  mor*  enrlearing  dfStiUFction  than  Uaulta, 

Tlitt  remark  Kanu.ld  iMd  nv^,  as  to  thcr  extravagance  of 
\ik  p£opTi>,  ^nvt!'.  e:f(!jat  fj/lbice  y  awl  the  pre^rence  he  gave  to 
a  tV^^  I  b<:Liri'J  I  I  icLiIitiate  a  mean  sordid  disposition,  unbe- 
coming the  representative  of  so  great  a  family.  John  Muidar- 
tich  and  his  friends  encouraged  these  ideas,  and  Ranald  was 
riobif  known  by  the  yet  more  contemptuous  appellation  of 
Kdnald  of  tbe  hens.  He  soon  left  Moidart,  and  again  re- 
turned to  his  grandfather's  house.  His  brother  (now  bis  cf* 
pone  At,)  remained  in  that  country,  andi  he  used  aH  the  oBeaos 
itt  his  power  to  strengthen  his  interest.  He  married  the  dslngh« 
tsr  of  Macdonald,.  ^  AtdnanHircfaau,  the  head  of  a  numeioas 
and  torbtrient  tnbe,  whose  estate  bordered  on  Moidart,  and 
big  intention  to  oppose  Ranald  beeatne  every  day  more  evt* 
dent.  Several  attempts  were  made  by  mutual  friends  to  efiect 
a  eonvpromise,  but  without  any  permanent  eiect.  At  lengthy 
a  conference  between  the  brothers  was  appointed  atlnverlocky, 
wbere  Ranald  attended,  accomponied  by  old  Lovat  and  a 
considerable  body  of  his  clan  ;  but  especially  a  very  large  por- 
tion of  the  gentlemen  of  his  name  were  present.  Jdim  also 
appeared  ;  and  to  prevent  any  suspicion  of  violence,  tlw  Bom- 
ber of'  hi^  attendants  was  bat  small,  and  his  deraeanow 
paciAc  and  unassuming. 

Lov«rt  made  proposals  on  the  part  of  his  grandson,  ami, 
with  very  little  hesitation,  they  were  acceded  to  by  Jehti  and 
kis  friendB.     AU  parties  appeared  to  be.  highly  pleaaed,  aad 
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they  separated,  John,  with  hb  sinall  party,  directing  their 
course  homewards,  whilst  Ranald  accompanied  his  aged  rela- 
tion to  his  own  country,  which  was  much  more  distant.  ^ 

John  of  Moidart,  however,  w3is  all  along  pUving  a  deep 
game  :  he  ordered  a  stfong  body  of  hip  fether-»' Jaw's  people 
to  lie  in  ambush  in  a  certain  spot,  near  the  path  by  which 
Lovat  and  his  men  must  necessarily  pass  on  their  return 
home  ;  and  he  took  cars  to  joip  them  himself,  by  travelling 
all  night  across  the  mountains. 

The  Frazers  and  young  Cb^manald  aykpeared,  and  Ihey  were 
attacked  by  their  wily  l^e  :  the  cosiiliit  was  fearful,  bloody, 
and  fatal.  It  is  said  that  no  iiturc  llun  aijs  of  Lovat's  party 
escaped,  and  not  triple  that  number  of  their  eneooies*  Ra- 
nald, unquestionably  the  Ian  ful  rtprasentiitive  of  the  family « 
fell,  covered  with  wounds,  after  having  givec  proofs  that  he 
was  possessed  of  the  greatest  bravery  5  aijd  tia  memory  is  to 
this  day  respected,  even  anjonj[f  the  deR'endaDts  of  ihoie  who 
destroyed  him.  John  of  Woidait  ebtaioed  posaefision  of  ihe 
whole  estate,  and  led  a  very  turbulent  life*  Ttaditiou  eayB, 
that  he  compromised  the  claims  of  IMacdcmald,  of  Morar,  for 
a  third  part  of  the  lands,  which  he  yiLlilGd  up  to  him  on  relin- 
quishing all  further  right. 

The  conflict  is  distinguished  by  the  designation  of  Blar  leine, 
or  the  battle  of  the  shirts^  the  combatants  having  stripped 
themselves  during  the  action.  It  was  fought  on  the  eastern 
end  of  Lochlochy,  near  the  line  of  the  Caledonian  canal,  in 
July,  1654.  This  subject  has  recently  become  of  considerable 
importance  being  one  of  the  principal  points  at  issue  between 
two  chieftains  of  the  Macdonalds.  We  do  nc*  pretend  to  in- 
terfere in  any  such  questions ;  we  merely  relate  the  circum- 
stances as  they  have  been  giv£jn  to  us  by  maijy' persons  in  that 
country,  some  of  them  descendants  of  John  of  liloidart. 


TO  A  TOPER  JN  LOVE. 

*  J  ween  women  vid  wine,  sir, 

Man'jp  lot  is  to  smait : 
Fojr  wine  makes  his  htdd  aohe, 

And  woman  bis  heart, 
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Italia  t  oU  Italia  I  thou  who  baat 
The  fktal  gift  of  beauty,  which  became 


A  Aineral  dower  of  present  woei  and  past. 
On  thy  tweet  brow  b  sorrow  plouffh'd  by 
And  annals  graved  in  character!  of  flame. 


The  paradise  of  Europe  1  aye,  clear  skies 

like  Love's  young  cheek  ting'd  with  vermilion  dyes 

TowVs — temples— shrines  and  columns,  such  as  make 

Man  boastful  of  his  fathers,  but  awake 

No  corresponding  feel  of  lofty  thought 

As  the  mementos  of  Rome's  glory  ought* 

Hill,  lake,  and  vallejr,  bright  as  eye  may  see« 

Love,  banquets,  music,  beauty,  luxury. 

And  each  attraction  that  chains  down  and  quells 

Man's  spirit  with  degenerating  spells, 

Are  here  !  the  ruby  pout  of  lips  that  part, 

Rose-like,  to  breathe  out  sweetness  from  the  heart. 

The  silky  sweetness  of  soft  words  that  thrall 

The  enchanted  listener,  like  the  melting  fall 

Of  summer  evening's  music,  when  we  take 

Light  slumber  on  the  bank  of  some  bright  lake ; 

The  attractive  warmth  of  eyes  whose  azure  roll, 

Woos  every  thought  of  sadness  from  the  soul, 

'As  morning  sunbeams  meet  the  dews  of  night. 

And  laugh  them  off  with  their  absorbing  light. 

And  sounds  that  come,  like  music  from  the  spheres. 

Melting  the  heart  in  love-reflecting  tears ; 

And  dazzling  boards  with  wealthy  luxury  shine, 

And  flashing  wit  obscures  the  sparkling  wine. 

But  why  proceed  t  all  these  are  here,  and  more. 

Whose  influence  you  defend,  and  I  deplore. 

I  scorn  that  land  of  glory  and  of  crime. 
That  land  of  all  that's  worthless  and  sublime, 
Give  me  the  nurselings  of  the  western  foam. 
The  spirits  of  my  dear— my  native  home. 
Theirs  is  no  commn-record  raised  by  art, 
The  memory  of  their  ares  is  in  the  heiart. 
They — ^they,  unlike  pale  luxury's  willing  slaves. 
Whose  love-songs  wake  the  Adriatic  waves. 
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Breaking  into  tlie  slarry  cMiH  abo^^ 
As  though  men's  hearts  were  only  made  for  love  : 
The^  speak  to  beaiity  tvith  that  hottest  tone 
Which  heaven  has  made  exdushreiy  thfeir  owtt ; 
Yet,  though  they  warmly  sitig  their  passioti's  s«ngs, 
I'hey  know  their  rights,  and  feel  and  speak  theii*  vnot^. 
Feeling  that  man  was  made  for  liberty, 
Whate'er  his  color,  creed,  or  cHmate,  be. 

Curs'd  be  the  slaves  who  in  mute  bondage  lie, 
Chains  in  the  heait,  and  laughter  in  the  eye, 
As  if  'twere  bliss  to  fall  from  man's  high  rank, 
And  hear  at  every  step  their  fetters  clank, 

^If  this  be  Europe's  Paradise-^ 

But  no->- 
Tum  fh)m  the  slavish  land, — 'tis  freedom's  fbe ; 
And  mark  the  lone  one  of  t^e  western  n^in^ 
Who»  eagle-like,  is  battling  with  her  chain. 
And  woiihi  again  her  slaveless  lealrii  regain. 
Tes,  though  the  links  cling  deep,  there  linger  stiH 
Without  a  stain,  from  centuries  of  ill,— 
Virtues  that,  like  the  Amianthus,*  tiM 
With  their  immortal  stf^ngih  destriictibn's  fire  ^ 
And  which,  Hke  the  fair  isles  whose  beauty  gkms. 
Where  the  now  almost  slaveless  £gean  fiow8,t 
Are  records  rescued  from  time's  surge  to  tell 
Of  the  lost  glories  that  beneath  them  dwell. 
And  the  knid  voice  of  millions  has  arisen. 
Like  tUe  thunder-peal,  up  from  their  ocean-pris6li, 
And  gone  befbie  the  earth  !  and  freedom's  word 
Is  not  uahee<fed  -  has  not  been  unheard  ! 
They've  daned  tb  speadt,  theyVe  given  their  thoughts  to 

fiune, 
And  earth's  remotest  biI)o#  h&ars  their  claim, — 
Freedoto  tiid  truth  their  watchwtod. 
Ctiric,  816MA. 

«  One  of  the  varieties  of  the  Asbettos,  which,  when  long  exposed  to 
the  air,  dissolves  iuio  a  downy  matter  uuastanable  by  common  fire. 

Ladif  A/orgim. 
t  The  islands  of  the  Egean  Sea  are  the  tommitit  of  mountains,  whicl^ 
beloiMC  to  a  country  whose  plains  have  been  submersed  by  a  suddea 
in^pthd  of  tbe  iMttert  of  the  Black  Sea.— 5o«ite»*»  Tnnkid  Oitikk 
L  3 
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ON  DISSATISFACTION. 

th  almost  every  stage  of  a  man's  life,  there  appeai^  s4mie- 
thing  wanting  to  complete  his  happiness.  The  mind  is  ever 
on  the  wing  in  quest  of  some  object,  the  attainment  of  which, 
It  is  vainly  hoped,  will  produce  permanent  felicity :  but  those 
persons  pursue  an  imaginary  pursuit.  Were  all  our  wishes 
gratified,  we  should  feel  unhappiness ;  for  nothing,  indeed, 
can  bje  more  dreaded,  than  that  state  of  existence  where 
the  mind  has  nothing  to  wish  ;  when  no  channing  hopes 
beguile  the  hours  of  life,  and  no  previous  solicitude  gives  the 
zest  to  subsequent  gratification. 

The  tradesman,  who  has  toiled  for  years  to  gain  an  inde- 
pendence, vainly  imagines  to  enjoy,  in  the  autumn  of  life, 
perfect  tranquilhty.  The  melody  of  birds,  the  fragrance  of 
meadows,  the  coolness  of  groves,  the  ripling  of  streams,  and 
the  charming  sight  of  rural  nymphs  and  swains  at  their  early 
toil,  in  anticipation  already  he  enjoys.  But  view  him  retired 
from  business  j  does  he  now  experience  those  exquisite  de- 
lights 1  alas  I  after  the  novelty  is  over,  his  passion  for  those 
objects  is  abated,  his  mind,  accustomed  to  regular  avocations, 
is  now  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  languor,  without  fondness 
for  books,  and  destitute  of  an  early  fund  of  information,  he 
now  experiences  a  sensation  perfectly  new  to  him — want  of 
employ.  Independence  proves  to  him  a  source  of  anxiety, 
and,  if  it  were  not  for  shame,  he  would  relinquish  his  countiy 
seat,  and  abandon  for  ever  those  charms  which  he  fondh 
thought  existed  in  rural  life,  for  the  charming  enjoymeatB  of 
trade,  that  leave  no  time  unemployed,  and  whicli,  by  its 
ftitigues,  like  the  wand  of  Morpheus,  impart  sweet  lepoee. 
The  insufficiency  of  wordly  distinctions  to  produce  happiness, 
is  unquestionable.  Though  the  laurel  soon  fades  on  the  brow 
of  the  concjueror,  and  though  the  civic  crown  of  honor  quickly 
loses  its  brilliancy,  yet  men  are  daily  seen  pursuing^  with  «n- 
abating  ardour,  the  means  to  gain  those  tranutory  enjoy- 
ttients*  What  is  the  acclamation  of  the  multitude  but  a  mo* 
Jn^ntary  impulse  t  like  the  sunny  rays  of  an  April  morn,  short 
in  their  duration.  The  mass  of  mankind  are  (ihangeful,  and 
torrents  of  disapprobation  and  invective  overwhelm  the'man 
who  seeks  for  felicity  from  such  precarious  sources. 

ftippiness  is,  in  many  instances,  ideal.     Does   fioi  the 
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iadustriiiiift  cotUgtr,  if  he  is  blest  with  health,  enjoy  ae  much 
felicity  as  the  eentleman  of  extensive  landed  property  1  The 
sun  smiles  with  as  much  benignancy  on  the  thatched  shed,  a» 
on  the  noble  mansionf  The  meadow  flowers  shed  their  odours 
as  lavishly  to  the  peasant  as  the  lord  ;  and,  tliough  he  cannot 
claim  the  possession  of  the  domain,  thiey  afford  to  the  beholder 
the  same  enjoyments.  In  short,  every  thing  in  nature  gives, 
in  a  certain  degree,  to  the  untutored  and  to  the  refined,  the 
same  sensations.  Happiness  does  not  consist  in  titles,  pos- 
sessions, honors,  fame,  &c. ;  it  depends  upon  the  mind;  if 
that  is  well  regulated — if  the  passions  are  properly  subordinate 
to  reason,  every  man  will  enjoy  a  due  portion  of  it. 

He,  it  is  true,  that  is  placed  by  providence  in  an  inde-* 
pendent  situation,  however  moderate,  with  a  cultivated  mind 
and  disciplined  passions,  is  like  a  fortress  situated  on  the  sum^ 
mit  of  a  rock,  which  braves  the  impetuosity  of  the  tempest^ 
and  defies  the  attacks  of  any  external  enemy,  and  is  only  vul- 
nerable to  the  assaults  of  time,  at  whose  fell  grasp  the  massy 
ramparts  and  lofty  towers  crumble  into  dust,  and  the  most 
stupendous  monuments  of  art  moulder  into  ruins ! 

But  still  it  must  be  admitted,  that  change  of  situation  gives 
birth  to  thoughts  and  actions,  of  which  the  mind  had  no  pre-* 
vious  suspicion. 

Few  are  the  number  of  those  whom  prosperity  has  not  made 
arrogant,  and  fewer  those  who  have  preserved  a  manly  dig- 
nity and  independent  spirit  in  adversity.  Hence  it  appear^ 
that  scarcely  any  change,  except  from  poverty,  disease,  and 
sorrow,  is  conducive  to  happiness.  The  capacities  of  most 
men  are,  in  general,  suited  to  thar  situations,  and  few  would 
appear  with  honor  and  respectability  were  their  wishes  to  be 
gratified. 

How  often  do  we  see  wealth  united  to  meanness,  ignorance, 
and  folly,  and  insolence,  their  associates  1  The  poor  man  is 
docile,  industrious,  and  virtuous ;  but  grant  him  nis  desire — 
make  him  rich — how  is  his  mind  changed !  Indolence,  arro- 
gance, and  voluptuousness  sway  his  breast.  Why,  th^n,  do 
most  men  desire  a  change  in  their  situation,  for  the  number  is 
fewer  that  is  thereby  happier  1  To  better  their  condition  in 
life,  most  are  desirous ;  it  is  the  spur  to  industry ;  so  far  it  is 
unexceptionable ;  but  here  it  never  rests :  the  widi  for  ease 
and  luxury  generally  follows,  new  wishes  multiply,  desires  are 
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8timiil&t9d  «ad  inDaaKd,  religion  ii  abandon^,  afid  ^mf 
solid  jov,  evtij  wisk  for  never-ftKiiDf*  feMeity,  is  ttStospuAedf 
for  fleeoDg  sensaa)  gratiik:atioB. 

Oh !  when  will  man  be  wise  ?  when  fix  ^e  bovndaries  to 
inordinate  wishes — when  draw  the  line  of  demareatioD  to  hos- 
tile irrational  desires?  what,  in  reality,  does  he  want?  food, 
apparel,  a  habitation,  and  soeial  friends.  Possessed  of  th«8e» 
why  does  be  murmur  1  why  does  the  sigh  of  discontent  heavtf 
his  bosom  ?  nothing,  indisputably,  can  excite  it  which  jnsttfi^ 
the  conclusion, — that  uBifbnnifjr  of  condition  is  not  calculated 
for,  or  rather,  does  not  produee  happiness.  The  ey^  lov^ 
variety ;  the  brilliant  views  of  nature  are  t^vely,  even  to  the^ 

But  there  are  some  so  infatuated  by  this  love  of  change, 
that  no  situation,  however  calculated  to  plesoe  a  rational 
man,  can  give  them  any  solid  satisfaction. 

Place  them  amidst  the  most  beautiful  scenery  of  nature^ 
which,  a  few  vears  past,  they  panted  to  enjoy,  and  asfc  theM 
whether  tliey  ^1  those  emotions  of  delight  they  formerly  an*- 
ticipated.  The  answer  will  prove  fisivorable  to  the  assertiml-, 
that  the  most  valuable  acquisitions  impart  to  the  possessor, 
after  a  certain  period,  no  real  happiness,  eirtinguishes  not  tho 
desire  of  change — the  love  of  vanety — the  thirst  for  something 
not  yet  attained. 

Tie  votaries  of  dissipation  are  not  exempt  from  this  mf^stdy 
of  the  mind  ;  pleasurable  gratifications  may  be  varied  a  thou- 
sand ways,  in  proportion  to  the  ingenuity,  taste,  and  pow^r, 
of  those  who  seek  for  them.  But  what  is  ultimately  the  result  ? 
a  debiHtafed  body,  and  an  enfeebled  mind,  a  tastelessness  (at 
rational  pleasupe^  and  an  incapacity  to  etijoy  it. 

This  disregard  to  the  happiness  m  our  possession — ^kf 
illicit  desire  for  something  new,  embitters  every  enjoyitt«nt, 
poisoils  the  pure  springs  of  happiness,  and  produces  perfect 
imbeciKty  of  mind ;  every  oilier  idea  is  absorbed  in  this  j 
every  genevous  impulse  is  disregarded  j  Ae  direction  of  jud^ 
ment  is  spumed,  the  admonitions  of  reflection  and  reason  are 
unheeded,  and  noug^  but  the  visionaify  scenes  of  Elysiun, 
pictured  by  vanity,  is  regarded. 

The  hold  navigator,  who  roaems  over  trackless  ecevM  ifr 
quest  of  w«rld^  uiiknowti,  is,  perhaps,  as  much  impeflled  l^ 
curiosity,  fir  fo^  of  sonetbing  new,  as  by  pati^iotifito.    'til& 
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wish  to  wee  reg^ns  peopled  by  beings  of  di£fei«nt  habits,  cttS" 
tonis,  langDi^,  and  kws ;  to  view  the  appearances  of  nature 
in  another  dress ;  to  survey  the  animals,  birds,  and  botanic 
qtecies,  in  another  climate;  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  strongest 
incitements  to  a  mariner  of  understanding.  Accustomed  to 
behold  the  scenery  of  Europe,  he  no  longer  views  them  with 
enraptared  eyes ;  he  sighs  for  other  objects,— he  pants  with 
ardoar  for  unknown  scenes,  which  no  eye  has  yet  explored-^ 
to  tra:ver8e  those  realms  on  which  not  one  of  his  countrymen 
has  yet  trodden.  But  what  are  his  emotions  when  he  amves  1 
—what  addition  to  his  felicity  has  he  accumulated  ?  After 
the  eager  thirst  of  public  curiosity  is  gratified,  he  is  no  longer 
the  object  of  applause  and  admiration,  but,  like  Columbus,  he 
will  be,  jierhaps,  ultimately  neglected  and  disgraced. 

Thus  it  appears  that  almost  every  station  has  its  enjoy* 
ments  lessened  by  the  encouragment  of  this  childish  disposi- 
tion ;  instead  of  being  smothered  in  its  infancy,  it  is  nursed 
with  care,  and  suffered  to  grow  to  a  gigantic  stature;  it 
powerfully  influences  the  heart,  and  gives  the  reign  to  ima- 
gination, which  often  hurries  us  to  the  brink  of  misery. 

May  every  one  reflect  on  the  folly  of  this  state  of  mind,  and 
reject  it  with  indignation  !  may  they  steadily  cultivate  virtue, 
and  it  will  inevitably  produce  fruits  of  unperishable  felicity. 

J.  S. 


THE  LAST  OF  THE  ALCHYMISTS. 

Dr.  Price  cultivated  alchymy  and  astrology  as  late  as  the 
latter  half  of  the  last  century.  Lest  any  of  our  readers  should 
confound  him  with  another  Dr.  Price,  who  was  so  celebrated 
about  the  time  of  the  American  war,  it  will  be  proper  to  men- 
tion that  he  was  a  physician,  and  a  member  of  the  lloyal 
Society.  In  1784,  he  publicly  proclaimed  that  he  could  make 
gold,  and  had  made  it  in  the  presence  of  several  persons :  he 
even  presented  some  of  it  to  the  king.  The  Royal  Society, 
however,  empowered  Kirwan,  the  celebrated  chymist,  and 
Woolf,  the  atchymist,  to  examine  into  the  pretentions  of  the 
doctor,  and  he  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  trial.  He  first  of 
all  excused  hin^lf  by  saying  he  had  employed  all  the  powder 
in  the  lint  attempt ;  but  was  compelled  by  reproaches  to  begin 
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Um  ta»k*  U  thin  «tate  bit  wt  fonook  htm :  mik  ttudety  he 
endeavQurod  to  coovert  laeBcury,  b^  meaBs  of  {^loif&ffic 
acid,  into  silver ;  h«  performed  efperuBents,  which  confuted 
io  treatiog  arsenic  with  volatile  alkali,  and  what  is  called  tht 
Constantine  expertmeikt.  All  failed,  and  he  was  called  on  to 
to  make  some  more  of  his  powder.  After  an  naiBterropled 
labour  of  six  weeks,  be  made  his  will,  distilled  for  hjaaself  t 
pint  of  laurel  watftr,  drank  it,  and  died  in  half  an  hour,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-«ix,  a  mar^  to  a  delusion,  that  even  wece  it  to 
be  realized,  would  be  of  no  vahie,  nor  of  any  utility.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  talents,  but  of  greater  ambition,  and  ained 
at  the  reoutatioi)  of  the  greatest  genius  of  the  a^.  Be  was 
possessed  of  considerable  property,  but  wrecked  h»  hap^aess* 

and  lost  his  life,  by  being  so  credulous  as  to  believe  th^  r 

tMfm  of  the  akhymicts. 

FAREWELL.    A  FRAGMENT, 

BT  J.  A.  SHEA. 

Farewell  thou  land,  where  bards  and  king^ 

I;i  mouldering  glory  be  ! 
The  vessel  Kfts  her  mighty  wings 

To  bear  me  far  from  thee. 
To  bear  me  far  from  thee,  my  land. 

Beyond  th'  Atlantic  brine. 
Where,  though  I  grasp  no  friendly  hand, 

Freedom  at  least  is  mine. 

I've  heard  thy  sighs— I*re  seen  thy  tears. 

And  shall  I  still  remain. 
To  hear,  as  I  have  heard  for  years. 

The  clanking  of  thy  chain  1 
No  !  on  my  danger-peopled  path 

Must  even  thh  day  descend  ; 
For  thus        ♦        «        »        • 


[  1  he  departure  of  the  at^thor  for  America  rendens  this.  In* 
latest  poem  of  sonte  interest. — Eo.] 
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BY  GODFREY  WALLACE. 

P'heMntait  eirplo«t  on  which  tbefalton^hitf  tUtrf  H  fiMmded,  ^N» 
performed  in  the  early  part  of  the  retolution  In  Peru.  HAtk  IMartln^ 
after  freeinjr  Chili  from  the  Spanish  yoke,  had  pushed  his  army  to  the 
♦ery  gates  of  Lima;  and,  with  the  co-operation  of  Lord  Cochrane  by 
•ea,  took  ptmession  of  the  ancient  capital  of  Fertt  sobn  after  the  oc^ 
currelkces  heredetuleU.} 

It  was  on  a  bright  and  sunny  evening  that  a  cutiotis  cavat- 
cside  was  seen  issuing  from  the  gate  of  Lima,  and  taking  the 
road  to  Caflao.  It  was  composed  of  the  **  liberty  men*^  of 
the  American  frigate  Macedonian,  then  lying  in  the  hafbouf. 
A  crowd  of  l*eruTian  boys  followed  it ;  and  the  very  sentinels 
fbi'got  their  military  gravity,  and  indulged  in  the  irrepressible 
Bughter  whicfh  it  excited.  First  came  some  half  dozen  sailors, 
Arm  inarm,  wiiom  a  ttny  midshipman  in  vain  tried  to  keep  iti 
otder.  Then  folfowed  some  dozen  mul6s,  each  carrying  two 
drunken  sailors,  slung  Kke  panniers,  amid-ships,  and  guided 
b^  a  stout  Peruvian  lad,  seated  en  croupe.  Two  or  three 
midshipmen,  with  some  twenty  steady  fellows  of  the  cfew, 
brought  up  the  rear.  The  pinioned  tars  had  no  idea  of  the' 
propriety  of  their  mode  of  conveyance,  and  vented  all  their 
tipsy  rage  on  the  "  after-guard,*'  as  they  styled  the  driver. 
But  once  on  shore  during  a  three  years'  cruise,  the  sailors  had 
gone  from  the  extreme  of  temperance  and  abstinence,  to  the 
extreme  of  excess ;  and  having  spent  their  last  dollar,  were  now 
literally  carried  back  to  their  vessel.  Those,  in  front,  as  they 
passed  the  soldiers,  cocked  their  eyes,  thrust  their  tongues 
into  their  cheeks,  and  throwing  out  their  legs  horizontafly,  per- 
formed the  mock  military  to  perfection  :  tnen  bursting  intd  a 
roar  of  laughter  at  their  own  wit,  trod  on  each  other's  heels, 
kicked  each  other's  shins,  shouted  **  heads  up,  ye  lubbers  I** 
and  set  each  at  complete  defiance.  The  living  panniers  were 
less  noisy,  and  groaned  and  hiccupped  their  discontent  at 
being  "  triced  up"  to  such  heavy  sailers,  as  they  termed  the 
mules;  kicked  the  sides  of  the  animals,  aimed  ineffectual 
blows  at  the  **  after  guard,"  and  ran  desperate  risk  of  life, 
as  some  restive  beast  throwing  his  heels  in  the  aCir,  threatened 
to  dislodge  them.    The  rear,  exhilarated,  but  not  tipsy,  with 

»  Mtofron  tbote,  mtk  toMf . 
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just  enough  aboArd  to  show  the  sailor  to  perfection,  cracked 
their  jokes,  trolled  their  songs,  practised  their  manual  fan  upon 
the  drunkards,  and  moved  most  merrily  along.  By  dint  of 
driving  and  swearing,  the  procession  was  urged  over  the  seven 
miles  from  Lima  to  the  sea,  and  reached  Callao  just  as  the 
sun  flashed  his  last  rays  upon  the  Chilian  brig,  which 
was  cruising,  hull  down,  in  the  offing.  The  wharf,  or  (^nay, 
alongside  of  which  the  frigate^s  boats  were  lying  in  readiness 
to  receive  the  **  liberty  men/'  was  crowded  with  people. 
Sailors,  soldiers,  guarda-costas,  Indians,  and  idlers  of  all  de- 
scriptions, were  collected  there.  The  clattering  of  the  oars 
of  newly  arrived  boats,  the  roll  and  splash  of  those  leaving 
the  landing,  the  voice  of  command,  tne  English  and  Ame- 
rican ''  God  damn,"  the  Spanish  "  Caramba,"  the  French 
**  Sacre,"  and  the  Dutch  **  Der  tufel,"  were  all  heard,  were 
all  mingled  in  the  general  clamour  and  hurry  at  the  close  of 
day.  These  sounds  were  dying  away  as  the  Americans  ap« 
proached  the  quay ;  and  by  the  time  that  the  "  liberty  men" 
were  tumbled  aboard  the  two  cutters  and  pinnace,  nobody 
remained  to  witness  their  departure  but  a  few  guarda-costis, 
whose  duty  detained  them  along  the  shore. 

It  was  a  beautiful  and  tranquil  bay  across  which  ^e  Mace- 
donian's boats  now  pulled.  On  the  right  lay  the  castles  of 
Callao,  the  long  line  of  ramparts  serried  with  the  bayonets  of 
the  Spanish  soldiers.  On  the  left,  anchored  head  and  stem, 
were  the  frigates  Macedonian  and  Esmeralda ;  the  latter  a 
new  ship,  fufiy  armed,  provisioned,  manned,  and  equipped 
for  a  six  months'  cruise ;  and  a  little  farther  out  lay  the  British 
frigate  Hyperion,  all  within  half- gun  shot  of  the  castles. 
Within  the  men-of-war,  the  merchantmen  were  securely 
moored.  A  few  black  whale  ships  dotted  the  bay ;  and  fisir 
off,  in  the  shadow  of  the  island  ofSan  Lorenso,  lay  the  patriot 
blockading  squadron  of  I^rd  Cochrane. 

The  stern  sheets  of  the  pinnace  were  occupied  by  two  mid- 
shipmen. At  home,  by  his  own  fire-side  on  the  Roanoke,  the 
youngest  would  have  been  called  a  boy  ;  hni  here,  ii^  the  Pa- 
cific, the  officer  of  a  yankee  frip;ate,  it  would  have  been  sword 
and  pistol  work  to  have  rated  hira  any  thing  but  a  man.  There 
was  an  air,  too,  of  command  about  Mm,  which  sustained  his 
pretensions  to  the  character;  and  the  sailors  at  the  oan 
regarded  him  with  that  respectful  Unintn  and  re«dy  obedi- 
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eace,  thai  -shoifed  he  was  a  fayerite  among  the  crew.  In 
the  place  of  a  •chapeao  bras,  like  that  worn  by  his  companion, 
the  large  somhreio  of  the  Peruvians  lay  beside  him,  while  a 
hbck  silk  handkerchief,  twisted  round  his  head,  shielded  it 
from  4he  damp  air  which  already  began  to  float  over  the 
water.  "Mn  the  name  of  sense,  Hal/'  said  his  companion, 
taking  np  the  sombrero,  and  measuring  its  immense  brim 
agionst  toe  sky,  "  where  did  you  get  this  upper  rigging  1  and 
what  boot  did  you  give  in  exchanging  a  chapeau  V  '*  It  is 
loo  long  a  yam ,  to  spin  now,"  sam  the  Virginian,  evidently^ 
trilling  to  avoid  the  subject.  "  Put  the  broad  brim  down\ 
aad  mind  the  yoke  ropes :  here  we  are  athwart  the  hawse 
of  a  merchantman.*'  The  sudden  shock  which  threw  the 
oars  out  oi  the  rowlocks,  created  a  confusion  on  board 
the  pinnace  which  effectually  interrupted  the  conversation. 
The  hail  from  the  merchantman  was  answered.  The  com- 
mands "  back  water ;"— "  steady ;"— "  pull  y'er  starboard 
oars  ;" — "  all  together,  now  ;" — **  give  way,  boys" — fol- 
lowed in  quick  succession  ;  and  the  pinnace  shot  by  the  ob- 
stacle which  had  momentarily  checked  its  progress.  All  the 
vessels  which  the  boat  had  hitherto  passed,  had  hailed  it  at 
the  usual  distance,  and  it  was  now  directly  under  the  bows  of 
the  Esmeralda.  "  Strange  that  the  Shpianish  frigate  does  not 
hail,''  said  the  Virginian  ;  so  fine  a  snip  should  have  a  live- 
lier watch  on  board :  a  sleepy  dog  that,  whose  bayonet  I  see 
just  abaft  the  mainmast."  ''  They're  deep  in  a  frolic,"  re- 
plied his  c<»npanion ;  ''  I  met  a  crowd  of  Spanish  gentlemen 
going  on  board  to  dine,  as  I  came  ashore  this  morning, 
and  the  guarda-costa  at  the  landing  told  me  they  had  not 
retamed  at  sun-ddwn."  '*  The  more  fools  they,"  answered 
the  other,  **  to  blow  it  out,  with  Cochrane  at  two  gun-shota 
of  them."  **  He  is  not  the  man  to  interrupt  them,"  was  the 
reply ;  ''he  lies  so  idly  under  the  island  that  his  men  will 
soon  not  know  brace  from  buntline."  "  I  don't  know,'* 
centinued  the  Virginian,  "  his  vessels  showed  their  teeth 
pretty  plainly  as  we  made  the  land  here,  and  his  flag  ship 
walked  across  our  fore  foot  in  as  gallant  a  style  as  I  have 
seen  this  many  a  day."  **  Nothing  but  show,"  said  the 
other.  ''  The  commodore  did  not  think  so,  however,  or  else 
all  hands  would  not  have  beat  to  quarters,  the  ^ip  cleared 
fbt.  action^  hulk  heads  down,  decks  sanded,  and  matches 
29.  M 
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smoking. — No,  no.— Cochrane  will  be  alpngiide  of  the  Es- 
meralda yet,  and  that  before  long.  It  may  be  superatition. 
Will,  but  for  a  commodore's  broad  pennant  1  would  not  sling 
my  hammock  to-night  to  the  best  battens  on  board  of  her. 
In  my  eye  she  looks  like  a  doomed  ship.  Her  sails  bent, — 
her  guns  run  out,  and  yet  so  still ; — not  a  living  soul  to  speak 
to  us  from  her  decks ; — no  sound  about  her  but  the  ripling  of 
the  tide  against  her  hawse."  The  feirther  remarks  of  the 
Virginian  were  interrupted  by  the  loud  hail  from  the  Mace- 
donian. It  was  promptly  answered,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
sailors  and  their  officers  stood  upon  the  deck  of  the  Mgate. 

The  bustle  occasioned  by  the  arrival  of  the  boats  was  soon 
ever :  the  sailors  betook  themselves  to  the  forecastle,  and  be- 
came listeners  to  an  interminable  love  song,  which  a  senti- 
mental bluejacket  was  droning  forth  to  his  companions.  The 
o£Bcers,  after  reporting  themselves  on  the  quarter  deck,  either 
turned  in  for  the  night,  or  joined  the  diffisrent  groups  that 
were  lounging  about  the  after  part  of  the  ship.  S^ted  on  likd 
breech  of  a  gun,  with  his  sombrero  on  his  knee,  and  sin^ 
rounded  by  a  crowd  of  reefers,  vras  the  Virginian.  The 
Peruvian  hat  had  already  been  tried  on  the  heads  of  all  around, 
and  made  the  subject  of  sailor  jests ;  and  assuming  all  die 
dignity  of  one  who  was  avrare  of  the  interest  attached  to  hia 
story,  its  owner  commenced  his  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  obtained  it,  and  the  cause  of  his  wearing  it. 

**  You  see,  reefers,  the  purser  aixl  I  having  come  to  a 
reckoning,  I  determined  to  have  a  regular  blow  out  in  Lima ; 
not  a  tipsy  raree,  you  understand,  but  something  to  recall  the 
Roanoke  ana  old  Virginia.  So  off  I  started  in  the  cutter ; 
and,  having  reached  tne  shore,  I  hired  the  Rbrse  of  a  guarda^ 
oosta  to  carry  me  to  town,  and  engaged  its  master  to  serve 
me  as  a  guide.  I  took  the  sheep  slmis,  and  he  trudged  it  on 
fi>ot.  It  vras  sunset  when  we  left  the  wharf,  and  before  we 
had  proceeded  half  way  the  mist  came  rolling  over  from  the 
sea,  and  concealed  fam  our  view  even  the  trees  which  lined 
the  sides  of  the  road.  We  were  the  only  travellerB.  Some 
loaded  mules  passed  us,  but,  with  the  exception  of  these,  we 
were  the  solitary  occupants  of  the  king's  highway.  I  posseesed 
sufficient  Spaiush  to  maintain  a  broken  conversation  with  the 
gttarda-costa,  and  we  chatted  cosily  enough,  until  we  heard 
the  clatter  of  a  hone's  hoofr  upon  the  rcMtd  behind  iu.     In 
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another  moment,  a  horseman,  nobly  mounted,  but  dressed  in 
the  poncho  and  sombrero  of  the  country,  dashed  by  us  at  full 
specxi.  He  came,  and  he  was  ^ne— here  and  away — light- 
ning could  scarcely  have  been  quicker :  but  still,  as  on  he  gal- 
loped, I  was  struck  with  his  appearance.  I  noticed  that  he 
rode  with  civilized  stirrups,  and  not  the  wooden  shoes  of  the 
Peruvians.  I  thought  too,  that  he  had  holsters;  and  I 
would  swear  to  the  long  straight  sword  which  clinked  against 
the  stirrup  iron. — Small  time  for  an  observation,  you  say. — 
Well,  so  It  was ;  but  time  enough  for  all.— The  guarda-costa 
saw  every  thing  that  I  did.  "  Bravo,"  he  said,  as  the 
stranger,  unmoved  in  the  saddle,  bore  the  wide  leap  which  his 
startled  horse  made  in  passing.  **  Bueno  CabuUero,  that 
fellow  siU  well,  siflrnor.**  "  Like  a  hero,"  replied  I,  equally 
pleased  with  the  dexterity  of  the  horseman ;  but  before  the 
words  had  passed  my  lips  he  had  disappeared,  and  we  again 
moved  solitarily  along.  When  we  had  proceeded  about  a 
mile  farther,  to  our  gieat  surprise,  the  single  horseman  again 
dashed  by  us  at  his  utmost  speed.  But  this  time  he  came  in 
the  direction  of  Lima,  and  rode  so  furiously  as  almost  to  cap- 
aise  the  guarda-costa.  After  passing  us  he  turned  at  right 
angles  to  the  road,  and  continued  his  way  far  to  our  left.  H« 
had  scarcely  vanished  in  the  mist,  before  a  vidette  of  Spanish 
cavalry  came  on  us,  with  equal  speed.  The  officer  command- 
ing it  reined  his  horse  upon  its  haunches  beside  me,  and 
asked  imperatively  the  direction  taken  by  the  single  horseman, 
whose  appearance  and  dress  he  described.  I,  however,  had 
^o  idea  of  turning  informer,  so  I  pretended  not  |o  understand 
him,  and  talked  as  fast  in  English  as  he  did  in  Spanish.  He 
cursed  big  and  large,  and  then  repeated  his  questions  to  the 
guarda-costa.  I  was  afraid  that  all  would  be  blown  now, 
and  was  consoling  myself  by  calculating  the  advantage  the 
delay  had  given  to  the  fugitive,  when  I  heard  my  guide  log  a 
deliberate  lie,  in  assuring  the  Spaniard  that  "  Cabullero'* 
had  pushed  on  to  Callao ;  and  in  a  moment  more,  the  vidette 
were,  as  they  supposed,  pushing  after  him.  We  now  conti- 
nued our  way.  The  Peruvian  chuckled,  and  did  not  pretend 
to  conceal  his  satisfaction  at  having  crossed  the  trail  of  the 
vidette.  ♦*  Santa  Maria !  how  he  rode ! "  said  the  guarda-costa, 
as  if  thinking  aloud ;  "  and  those  cursed  Spaniards  to  think 
to  overtake  him."  "  You  ^ak  roughly  of  your  friends," 
M  2 
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t. 

taid  I.  "  Friends/'  repeated  the  man,  in  as  fiendisE  atone 
as  I  ever  heard.  He  ]aid  his  hand  npon  the  pummel  of  the 
saddle,  threw  back  the  broad  brim  of  his  straw  hat,  and  rose 
many  inches  in  height,  as  he  darted  his  quick  keen  eyes  fiill 
in  my  face,  to  read  in  the  deep  gloom  the  expression  of  my 
countenance.  For  a  moment  he  looked  cautiously  around, 
and  then  rapidly  whispered,  *'  I,  signor,  am  a  Peruvian,  but 
not  a  free- bom  man.  Who  made  me  1 — who  made  the  Incas 
slaves'? — The  Spaniards."  The  guarda-costa  paused  ;  then, 
pointing  first  in  the  direction  of  San  Martin's  camp,  and  then 
towards  the  Chilian  fleet,  he  continued  in  the  same  energetic 
tone.  **  No,  signor,  there  are  our  friends.**  I  scarcely  re- 
cognized the  stupid  custom-house  drudge  in  the  man  who  now 
addressed  me.  His  extended  arm — his  bold  carriage— his 
upright  figure,  which  loomed  large  in  the  evening  mist,  be- 
longed, I  thought,  to  another  being:  but  the  change  was 
momentary.  The  soldier  turned  slowlj  away,  and,  before  I 
could  reply,  he  was  again  as  when  I  hired  him. 

**  In  the  mean  time  we  approached  the  city.  The  guarda- 
costa  appeared  to  have  struck  upon  a  train  of  thought  which 
was  far  from  pleasing ;  for  he  strode  rapidly  along,  and  occa- 
sionally uttered  discontented  sounds,  as  thought  came  unwit- 
tingly to  his  tongue.  I  tiied  to  catch  his  meaning,  without 
success.  His  sullen  answers  prevented  conversation ;  and  we 
proceeded  most  unsociably,  until  challenged  by  the  sentinel  at 
the  gate.  'Que  viva  V  sounded  hoarsely  from  beneath  the 
old  archway.  *  San  Martin !'  fiercely  replied  my  guide.  In 
a  moment  th*  musket  of  the  Spanish  soldier  on  guard  rattled 
in  his  hands.  I  heard  the  sharp  click  as  be  cocked'  it 
Another  second,  and  the  guarda-costa  had  been  a  dead 
man.  I  sprang  from  my  horse  in  time  to  strike  up  the  levelled 
weapon,  and  shouted  *  Viva  le  rey,'  in  tones  that  brought 
the  whole  guard  to  the  spot.  My  guide  was  more  alanned 
than  I  was.  San  Martin  was  uppermost  in  his  thoughts,  and 
the  name  of  the  patriot  chief,  at  which  the  Limanians  trem- 
bled, was  pronounced,  instead  of  the  usual  reply  to  the  hail 
of  the  Spanish  sentinel.  We  were  now  overhauled  by  the 
officers  on  duty  ;  and,  after  some  impertinent  examination, 
I  was  damned  as  a  North  American,  and  suffered  to  proceed. 
My  guide,  however,  was  detained.  ITiis  vras  unlucky  enough. 
I  knew  nothing  of  Lima,  and  none  of  those  whom  the  bu^ 
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At  the  gate  had  coUected  seemed  at  all  disposed  to  assist  me. 
RecollectiDi;  that  Frank  Lindesay's  horse,  in  old  Virginia, 
and  I  rode  it  often  enough  to  know,  stopped  i^t  all  the  grog 
shops,  I  threw  the  reins  on  the  neck  of  my  steed,  hoping  that 
he  would  carry  me  to  the  place  where  his  master  usually  put 
up.  The  animal's  intentions  may  have  heen  good,  but  1  soon 
saw  that  the  crowd  were  determined  to  thwart  them.  To 
make  a  long  story  short,  I  was  in  the  centre  of  a  Lima  mob, 
led  on  by  a  little  contemptible  looking  rascal,  who  persuaded 
the  people  that  I  was  the  head  spy  of  San  Martin's  army. 
At  first  1  pretended  not  to  understand  what  was  said,  but  my 
valor  at  last  got  the  better  of  my  discretion,  and  I  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  of  putting  my  fist  between  the  eyes  of  a 
yillain  who  was  grinning  his  impudence  in  my  face.  This 
brought  things  to  a  crisis :  <  A  la  muerte'  was  the  cry,  and 
the  last  thing  I  can  recollect  was  a  blow  on  the  temple,  which 
brought  me  to  the  ground. 

'*  How  long  I  remained  insensible,  I  cannot  exactly  say. 
When  I  recovered,  I  found  that  I  had  been  laid  at  the  door 
of  a  huge  church,  under  the  idea,  I  suppose,  that  I  was  dead. 
I  felt  miserably  stiff,  and  cold,  and  for  some  minutes  did  not  * 
attempt  to  move ;  at  last,  after  one  or  two  efforts,  I  got  upon 
my  feet,  and  ascertained  that  my  limbs  were  unbroken,  and 
that  my  doubloons  were  still  at  the  bottom  of  my  fob.  Some 
Peruvian  gentlemen  had  taken  a  fancy  to  my  watch,  and  to  a 
new  chapean,  mounted  for  the  occasion.  He  might  have 
apared  them,  as  they  were  borrowed  articles.  No  matter* 
however,  the  watch  never  had  any  insides,  and  the  hat  must 
have  sufiered  severely  in  the  scuffle.  The  first  thing  I  did  on 
turning  around,  was  to  peep  in  at  the  door  of  the  church,  which 
stood  conveniently  ajar.  As  I  peeped  in,  some  one  from  the 
interior  peeped  out ;  for  I  thrust  my  nose  into  the  pale  foce  of  a 
tall  monkish-looking  person,  who  was  about  leavmff  the  build- 
ing. Both  of  us  were  sadly  scared,  and,  starting  back,  we  stood 
staring  at  each  other  in  the  star-light,  until,  recovering  the 
first  from  the  panic  produced  by  the  unexpected  rencontre,  I 
turned  and  ran  with  the  best  speed  ray  stiff  limbs  would 
admit  of.  After  going  a  considerable  distance,  I  stopped  to 
listen :  no  sounds  came  from  the  direction  of  the  church ; 
but;  from  the  opposite  quarter,  I  heard  the  steps  and  clatter* 
ing  umt  of  a  relief  of  soldiers.  I  stood  by  a  low  gwden 
m3 
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wall,  and  in  a  moment  I  was  on  the  other  side  of  it.    Thd 
relief  passed  by,  and  the  noise  it  made  was  soon  lost  in  the 
turnings  of  the  streets.     I  was  now  in  a  large  and  handsome 
garden.    The  smooth  walks — the  fountain  which  tossed  its 
waters  so  cooUy  on  the  night,  the  broad  grass-plots,  the  rows 
of  flowers,  the'  neatly  trimmed  hedges,  amused  me  for  some 
time ;  and,  resolving  to  await  here  the  return  of  light,  I  threw 
myself  upon  a  garden  bench,  and  summoned  all  2ie  recollec- 
tions of  past  pleasures  to  assist  the  slow  progress  of  time.   But 
time,  notwithstanding,  took  his  own  way,  and  jogged  most 
lazily  on.     I  get  up  — I  drank  at  the   fountain — I  walked 
about ;  and  at  last,  attracted  by  the  sound  of  music,  set  my- 
self to  discover  whence  it  proceeded.    After  losing   it  and 
recovering  it  several  times,  I  found  myself  under  the  verandah 
of  the  house  to  which  the  garden  was  attached,  and  which 
some  lines  of  tall  hedges  had  at  first  prevented  me  from  seeing. 
Curiosity  brought  me  to  the  house ;  curiosity  led  me  into  this 
verandan ;  and  curiosity  placed  me  snugly  enough  at  the  win- 
dow of  the  very  room  in  which  the  musician  was.     Of  course 
I  went  on  tiptoes,  and,  scarcely  daring  to  breathe,  ventured 
to  peep  into  the  apartment ;  intending,  if  all  things  permitted, 
to  discover  myself,  and  ask  for  a  night's  lodging, — and  a  hat 
of  some  sort  or  other.    The  room  was  a  large  one,  lighted  by 
a  shaded  lamp,  which  hung  from  the  cieling,  and  made  every 
thing  appear  soft  and  moonshiny.    Next  to  the  window  at 
which  1  sat,  was  the  door  leading  to  the  verandah,  directiy 
opposite  to  which  was  another  door,  and,  in  the  right  hand 
wall,  a  third,  of  a  much  smaller  size,  might  have  led  to  a 
sleeping  apartment.    A  table,  covered  with  a  crimson  cloth, 
stood  in  the  centre,  and  upon  a  sofa  beside  it,  and  opposite  to 
the  small  door,  was  reclining  the  minstrel  of  the  hour.    The 
guitar  which  had  attracted  me  was  lying  on  the  table,  and  the 
lady  who  had  touched  it  was  reading  what  appealed  to  me  to 
be  a  letter.    I'll  tell  you  what,  reefers,  she  was  worth  looking 
at ;  I  could  not  see  her  eyes, — but  then  her  exquisite  figuie, 
and  the  prettiest  little  foot  you  ever  beheld,  seen  to  such  ad- 
vantage on  the  dark  covering  of  the  sofa,  and  her  iet  black 
hair,  and  beautiful  mouth,  and  high  commanding  forehead ;~ 
she  was  a  glorious  craft,  such  as  I  have  not  seen  since  I  left 
old  Vir^nia. 

"  Thinks  I,  she  can't  be  hard  hearted  enough  to  refuse  mc 
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shelter ;  and  I  was  on  the  point  of  giving  an  introductory 
•  hem  !*  when  *  tap,  tap,  tap,*  on  the  opposite  door,  an- 
nounced a  visitor.  Not  at  all  alarmed,  the  Udy  put  away  the 
letter,  and  answering  the  summons,  introduced  a  tall  strapping 
fellow,  dressed  in  the  common  apparel  of  a  guarda-costa. 
Matteni  looked  promising,  I  thought,  for  another  adventure, 
and,  drawing  myself  a  littie  farther  from  the  window,  I  await- 
ed it.  The  guarda-costa  sat  down  without  much  ceremony 
and  had  not  uttered  twenty  words  before  I  ascertained  the 
whole  secret  of  the  matter,  and  heard  some  of  the  finest  love 
ipeeches  that  were  ever  made  to  mortal  woman,  so  far  as  my 
knowledge  of  Spanish  enabled  me  to  comprehend  them. 

*  Let  us  have  them,  Hal,  do,'  said  the  listeners,  crowding 
even  closer  round  the  orator.  ^  He  shook  his  head,  and  pro- 
ceeded. 

*'  Such  things  always  lose  in  the  telling,  and  are,  in  feict, 
arrant  nonsense  to  all  but  the  parties  interested.  The  Peru- 
vian took  off  his  straw  hat,  ana  showed  a  noble  countenance, 
and  a  head  of  thick  and  curling  hair.  He  threw  the  poncho 
over  his  shoulder,  and  I  saw  plainly  enough  the  uniform  of 
San  Martin's  officers ;  another  glance,  and  1  became  con- 
vinced that  this  was  the  stranger  whose  horsemanship  had 
excited  my  admiration  on  my  wbj  from  Callao.  It  was  not 
very  fair  to  be  a  listener,  I  allow,  but  I  considered  the 
Peravian  as  a  friend,  having  seen  him  before,  and  curiosity  to 
see  a  real  love  affair,  after  one  or  two  twinges,  overcame  all 
KTuples  of  conscience.  From  what  I  could  gather,  the  lady 
was  the  daughter  of  a  Spanish  royalist,  and  the  officer  was  a 
lover  of  unprecedented  constancy.  Duty  to  his  country  had 
made  him  jmn  the  patriots ;  duty  to  her  father  had  retained 
the  lady  in  Lima,  wnile  her  lover  was  conquering  with  San 
Martin,  and  approaching  the  capital  of  Peru.  Arrived  at 
last  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  fearing  for.  her  safety  if  the 
place  was  ent^ed  by  force,  he  had  obtained  admission  to  the 
4own  in  disguise,  appointed  the  present  hour  in  the  letter 
which  I  had  seen  her  reading,  for  an  interview,  and  now  urged 
her  rapid  and  immediate  ffight  with  him  to  Valparaiso,  in  a 
vessel  lying  in  the  harbour.  She  spoke  of  her  father — his 
hatred  of  the  patriot  cause,  and  his  conseauent  inveteracy 
a^^ainst  her  lover ;  she  urged  her  duty,  and  the  danger  of 
flight.    To  all  this  my  friend  pleaded  like  a  hero,  as  I  have 
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no  doubt  he  is.  He  rose  from  the  seat  which  he  had  ocett« 
pied  beside  her,  and  paced  the  room  with  impatient  steps ; 
and  at  last,  stopping  before  her  with  his  back  tamed  towuds 
the  smaller  door,  ^gan  to  repeat  his  arguments  for  flight.' 
Suddenly  her  eyes  l^ame  fixed, — the  color  fled  from  her 
face ;  she  looked  as  if  she  would  have  screamed,  but  would 
not.  Her  lover  bent  forward  with  anxious  eagerness,  and 
vainly  solicited  the  cause  of  her  visible  alarm.  I  saw  it,  and 
one  moment  more  found  me  involved  in  difficulhr  and  adven* 
ture.  While  the  impetuous  lover  was  detailing  his  plans,  th» 
smaller  door  had  been  pushed  gently  open,  and  a  person^ 
whom  I  can  swear  was  the  father,  followed  by  two  others,  all 
well  armed,  entered  the  room,  and  sprung  towards  the  Peru- 
vian. I  shrieked  aloud,  however,  before  they  reached  him, 
and  he  turned  in  time  for  defence.  In  a  moment,  the  broad 
straight  sword  was  gleaming  over  the  head  of  the  companion 
of  the  old  man,  and  would  nave  descended  fatally,  had  it  not 
struck  against,  and  extinguished,  the  only  light  in  the  cham* 
ber,  that  hung  from  the  cieling.  All  was  shrieking  and 
screaming  for  a  moment,  when  some  one  jumped  from  the 
open  window,  overturned  me,  and  darted  into  the  garden, 
I  was  now  very  seriously  bruised,  and,  when  lights  were 
brought,  was  discovered  lymg  in  the  verandah :  but  ^e  Peru- 
vian was  gone,  and  the  lady  was  no  where  to  be  found.  The 
broken  glass  of  the  lamp,  and  an  immense  straw  hat  were  all 
Uiat  remained  in  evidence  of  the  occurrence. 

"  The  old  don  swore  at  me  until  he  vras  exhausted,  and 
shut  me  up  for  the  night  in  the  ceUar,  as  an  accomplice  of 
the  Peruvian.  In  the  morning  he  carried  me  before  a  ma- 
gistrate, who  would  have  committed  me  to  prison,  had  I  not 
been  recognized  by  a  Spanish  gentleman,  who  had  seen  me  ia 
the  frigate.  By  his  exertions  I  was  rdeased,  and  vrith  the 
sombrero  of  the  runaway  lover  to  pay  me  for  bruises  and  broken 
bones,  I  joined  the  liber^  boys,  and  here  I  am,  spinning 
long  yams  to  a  parcel  of  sleepy  reefers.'' 

The  attention  of  many  of  the  listeners  had,  during  the  latter 
portion  of  the  Virginian's  story,  been  diverted  by  the  crowd 
which  had  collected  on  the  quarter  deck,  and  were  leaning 
over  the  larboard  side  of  the  ship,  and  the  Yiiginian  now 
joined  a  group  of  them  himself,  with  the  question,  "  Well, 
reefen»  what  s  the  go,  now  1  is  this  the  nnt  time  yieu  bcv^ 
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seen  a  whaler's  boat  towing  his  casks  to  the  watering  place, 
after  eight  bells'!"  **  Devilish  big  casks,  those  the  leading 
boat  has  in  tow,"  said  a  sailor,  who  had  ascended  a  few  feet 
in  the  shrouds.  "  Casks  !"  repeated  a  midshipman,  dropping 
a  night- elass  at  the  same  time  into  his  left  hand.  "  If  tnose 
black  looking  things  are  not  boats  filled  with  men,  and  coming 
on  with  a  long  and  steady  pull,  this  glass  is  not  worth  a  rotten 
rope  yam. "  Every  eye  was  now  exerted  to  its  utmost  powers 
of  vision  ;  the  glass  was  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  all  on  deck  were  satisfied  that  a  long  line  of 
barges,  each  crowded  wdth  men,  was  pulling  up  astern  of  the 
Macedonian.  •*  The  Scotchman  is  on  the  waters  to-night," 
whispered  the  Virginian  ;  **  what  did  I  tell  you  in  the  boat  t 
my  life  for  it,  Cochrane  is  in  the  foremost  barge ;  and  see  how 
he  keeps  us  between  him  and  the  Esmeralda.'*  His  com- 
panions made  no  reply,  but  turned  to  look  at  the  tall  masts 
and  taper  spars  of  the  Spanish  frigate,  and  then  again  upon 
&e  advancing  boats.  By  this  time  the  word,  which  had 
been  passed  below,  brougltt  the  whole  ship's  crew  upon  deck, 
every  man  of  which  watched  with  breathless  interest  the  ap- 
proach of  the  barges.  The  topmen  stole  silently  aloft,  and 
most  of  the  sailors  and  officers  instinctively  placed  themselves 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  respective  posts.  Not  a  wave 
was  upon  the  waters,  and  the  night  breeze,  as  it  passed  fore 
and  aft  the  ship,  was  scarcely  felt  against  the  cheek.  The 
Chilians  came  on  with  muffled  oars,  and  their  long  steady 
strokes  soon  brought  them  under  the  stem  of  the  Macedonian. 
So  silently  did  they  move,  that,  as  they  passed  alongside,  no 
sound  of  voice  or  oar  could  be  distinguished,  and,  clad  as  they 
were  in  white,  they  seemed  like  a  band  of  spirits,  rather  than 
mortal  men,  moving  on  the  deep.  No  hail  was  given  by  the 
American  ship :  officers,  quartermasters,  sailors,  were  spell- 
bound with  intense  interest,  and  the  very  sentinels  seemed  to 
forget  their  existence,  as  they  gazed  on  the  Chilians,  whose 
approach,  undiscovered  by  the  Spaniards,  became  every  mo- 
ment more  doubtful.  Already  had  they  pas^^ed,  and  breaking 
off  alternately  to  the  larboard  and  starboard  of  the  Esmeralda, 
clasped  the  fated  vessel  in  their  embrace.  Instead  of  follow- 
ing m  the  line,  the  last  of  Cochrane's  boats  pulled  under  the 
cabin  windows  of  the  Macedonian,  and  held  on  to  the  rudder 
chains.    The  officer  commanding  begged,  entreated,  threat- 
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«n«d  hit  crew: — ^they  would  not  proceed.  In  suUen  cowiidiot 
they  concealed  themselvef  during  the  combat  which  followed* 
In  vain  did  the  officers  of  the  Macedonian  order  them  to  kc 
go,  and  urge  them  to  avoid  disgrace ;  the  chaplain  even  join- 
ed his  entreaties :  they  made  no  answer,  but  kept  their  piace» 
the  only  cowards  of  that  eventful  night.  When  the  fi^t  was 
over,  they  pulled  silently  to  the  Esmeralda,  and,  preserving 
the  secret  of  their  baseness,  participated  in  the  honors  of  the 
occasion. 

In  the  meantime  one  of  the  barges  glided  to  a  gun  boat 
under  the  bows  of  the  American.  The  clash  of  sabre  upon 
steel,  the  words  ''  silencio  o  mnerte,"  a  hum  of  voices,  a 
dead  stillness,  and  the  gun  boats  had  changed  masters.  This 
broke  the  spell  on  boanl  the  Macedonian.  A  kedge  was  car* 
ried  out,  and  the  jib  hauled  up,  the  chain  slipped,  and,  as  the 
head  fell  off  from  the  wind,  a  cloud  of  canvas  dropped  from 
her  spars,  and  solicited  the  breeze.  Long  ere  these  prepara- 
tions were  completed,  the  Bsmeralda  was  the  scene  of  con- 
flict. The  first  man  who  boarded,  from  the  main  chains,  after 
cutting  down  the  sentinel  at  the  gangway,  was  shot  by  the 
sentinel  at  the  forecastle.  Cochrane  was  the  next,  and,  in  a 
few  moments,  the  deck  was  crowded  vrith  his  followers.  The 
Spaniards  were  sleeping  on  their  arms,  and,  as  they  struggled 
from  below,  the  contest  became  fierce  and  doubtniL  There 
was  one  pause  only  in  which  the  assailants  ceased  to  slay,  a^ 
they  watched  with  intense  anxiety  the  effect  of  the  wind  upon 
the  jib.  Had  the  head  fallen  towards  the  shore,  the  Esme- 
ralda must  have  been  deserted  and  burnt  by  the  Chilians ; 
but  fate  decreed  it  otherwise,  and  there  was  one  loud  **  burrs'* 
as  the  bows  gently  turned  towards  the  island  of  San  Lorenio. 
The  Chilian  sailors  on  the  spars  soon  clothed  the  vessel  with 
her  canvas.  From  royals  to  courses  eveiy  sail  was  set,  and 
falling  astern  of  the  Macedonian,  the  Esmeralda  followed  her 
slowly  from  the  shore. 

The  light  continued  while  the  vessel  got  under  way,  and 
'*  Jesu,*^  "  Santa  Maria,"  "  Caramba,"  joined  with  Eng- 
lish oaths  and  exclamations,  came  loud  through  the  din  of 
battle.  At  one  time  the  voice  of  Lord  Cochrane  was  heaxd 
encouraging  his  men,  and  ordering  more  sail  to  be  packed 
upon  the  spars.  Then  came  a  volley  of  fire-arms,  which 
drowned  all  sounds  besides,  and  illuminating  thedeck,  showed 
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the  rapid  gleam  of  descending  sabres.  Then  there  would  be 
a  momentary  pause,  as  one  party  or  the  other  gained  a  tem- 
porary advantage;  and  then  again. the  wild  uproar  swelled 
with  redoubled  fiiry.  At  last  the  Chilians  collecting  in  a 
dense  mass  upon  the  quarter  deck,  made  a  quick  and  fierce 
charge  upon  their  0]^nents.  It  was  met,  and,  for  an  instant, 
met  successfully;  but  the  strength  of  the  Spaniards  wai 
broken,  and  the  next  moment  they  were  heard  dropping  into 
the  sea,  as  their  pursuers  forced  tnem  over  the  bows.  The 
spar-deck  was  now  still,  but  below  all  was  confusion.  A  gun- 
brig,  which  had  repelled  its  assailants,  fired  its  single  piece  of 
artillery  directly  under  the  cabin  windows  of  the  EsmeraJda, 
and  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  friend  and  foe  was  the  con- 
sequence. This,  however,  produced  no  efiect  upon  the  com- 
batants, and  the  victory  on  the  gun-deck  was  still  doubtful, 
when  Cochrane,  with  his  successful  followers,  rushed  down 
the  gangway,  and  (juicklv  decided  the  fate  of  the  Spaniards. 
The  wave  was  their  only  refuge,  and,  springing  from  the 
ports,  some  gained  the  shore  by  swimming,  others  found  their 
graves  where  they  fell. 

The  Virginian,  and  his  companion  in  the  cutter,  had 
watched  the  progress  of  the  fight  from  their  station  in  the 
fore- top  of  the  Macedonian,  and  were  still  gazmg  on  the  deck 
of  the  Esmeralda,  when  a  flash  from  the  shore,  the  howl  of  a 
ball  passing  between  the  masts,  and  the  dull  report  of  a 
cannon  drew  their  attention  to  another  quarter.  Lights  were 
•een  hurrying  along  the  ramparts  of  the  fortress  of  Callao, 
vad  the  sound  of  drums  came  faintly  from  them.  Flash  after 
flash  succeeded  the  first  in  quick  succession,  until  one  con- 
tinued stream  of  fire  gushed  from  the  long  line  of  batteriee. 
To  Uie  eyes  of  the  young  men,  every  gun  seemed  intended 
especially  for  them.  **  What!  not  a  spar  gone  3^?— and 
only  one  holethrough  the  main-top-sail?'  saul  the  Virginian, 
at  hat,  after  coolly  casting  his  eyes  upwards  upon  the  canvas 
of  the  ship.  "  It  can't  l^  so  long,  however ;  the  light  duck 
•carcdy  draws,  and  the  courses  and  topsails  hang  like  lead. 
There  goes  the  cross-jack^yard,*'  he  Continued,  as  the  crash 
of  qiHntered  wood  was  heard  upon  the  quarter-deck.  **  The 
lanterns  at  the  peak  and  Ub-boom  end  wonld  have  distinguish- 
ed us  from  the  Esmeralda,  if  Cochrane  had  not  hoisted  them 
m  mom  at  we  did.**    "  By  heavens !  though,  there  gees  his 
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peak  Hght !"  cried  his  companioo,  as  a  shot  severed  the  rope. 
The  lantern  fell  over  into  the  sea,  floated  a  moment,  and  was 
extinguished. 

A  better  aim  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  gunners,  or  the 
gradual  approach  of  the  vessel  within  the  range  of  some  of  tiie 
cannon  of  the  fortress,  made  the  situation  of  the  ship  more 
perilous  than  it  had  yet  been,  and  three  or  four  balls  almost 
grazed  the  heads  of  the  fore-top-men.  Still  both  spar  and  nil 
were  uninjured,  and  the  only  efiect  of  the  shot  was  to  hush 
the  whispered  conversation  which  had  been  hitherto  main- 
tained. 

The  silence  was  at  last  interrupted  by  an  interjectional 
whistle  from  the  Virginian,  as  a  shot  went  through  the  sail 
immediately  above  lines.  *'  This  firing  will  deaden  the  wind 
tintil  canvas  nor  duck  will  hold  it ;  and  the  Scotchman  hangs 
on  our  quarter,  determined  that  if  he  sinks,  so  shall  we." 

**  Don't  whistle  for  the  wind.  Mister **  said  an  old 

sailor,  in  a  superstitious  tone ;  *'  it  never  comes  when  it  is 
called,  and  we  want  it  too  much  to  anger  it."  "  That  whistle 
brought  it,  though,"  cried  the  other.  The  Esmeralda's  couises 
draw,  and  our  heavy  sails  begin  to  feel  it ;  we'll  walk  yet  if 
the  puff  holds."  The  communication  was  accompanied  with 
a  visible  change  in  the  spirits  of  the  seamen,  as  the  sail,  after 
one  or  two  heaves,  swelled  steadily  before  the  wind.  The 
progress  of  the  vessel,  however,  was  still  slow,  although  the 
danger  eveiy  moment  decreased,  and  it  was  upwards  of  an 
hour  before  the  shot  of  the  fortress  fell  short.  Daylight  fay 
this  time  besan  to  dawn,  and  showed  the  sullen  batteries, 
surmounted  by  a  heav^^  dun  cloud,  and  frowning  over  a  bay 
which  they  had  so  fruitlessly  attempted  to  g[uard.  The  Ma- 
cedonian cast  anchor  far  beyond  their  reach,  and  the  Esme- 
ralda, uninjured,  and  in  gallant  style,  moved  towards  the 
island  of  San  Lorenzo. 

During  this  eventful  night,  the  captain  of  the  American 
frigate  had  been  detained  in  Xima,  aiid  at  sun- rise  of  the 
second  day  after  the  fight,  the  launch  and  gig  were  ordered 
down  to  Chorillos  to  meet  him,  and  to  receive  on  board 
such  Americans  as  feared  the  consequences  of  remaining  in 
the  city,  during  the  first  moments  of  excitement  which  would 
follow  the  int^igence  of  the  capture  of  the  Esmaralda.  The 
gig  was  commai^ted  by  our  fnend,  the  Virginian,  and,  after  a 
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long  and  heavy  pnll,  he  found  hinuelf  beneath  .the  high  and 
ro^^ed  cliffs  of  Chorillos,  Here  the  boats  remained  without 
the  surf,  while  the  Indians  wading  through  it,  brought  the 
passengers  onboard.  "  All  aboard/"  had  been  already  cried, 
and  the  oars  were  in  the  rowlocks  to  return,  when  the  appear- 
ance of  a  troop  of  San  Martin's  cavalry  on  shore,  and  their 
loud  shouts  and  earnest  beckonings,  delayed  their  departure. 
As  the  sailors  rested  on  their  oars,  an  officer,  who  appeared 
to  be  the  commander  of  the  soldiers,  came  hurrying  to  the 
beach,  bearing  on  his  arm  a  female,  whose  horse  he  had  been 
seen  to  guide  as  his  troops  came  full  gallop  on.  He  gave  her 
to  the  huge  Indian  who  offered  bis  assistance,  and  followed 
him  into  the  surf.  A  short  and  low  conversation  was  held 
between  San  Martin's  officer  and  the  American  commander. 
The  former  then  returned  to  the  shore,  and  the  latter  gave  his 
rapid  orders  to  proceed  to  Callao. 

By  evening  the  party  were  again  in  their  frigate,  and  a  knot 
was  soon  seen  to  assemble  round  the  young  Virginian,  as  on 
the  preceding  evening.  He  seemed  to  be  urging  a  doubtful 
point  with  peculiar  energy.  *'  How  did  I  know  them  V — 
**  Why,  didn't  I  see  him  plain  enough  in  the  room,  and 
didn't  I  hear  his  plan  of  getting  her  to  Valparaiso  1  The  cap- 
tain  ordered  me  to  the  launch,  but  not  before  I  saw  her  face. — 
No,  reefers,  no !  true  love  got  the  weathergage  of  the  old  don, 
her  father,  in  Lima,  and  k^  it  at  Chorillos." 

New  York. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  DEITY. 

BY  REGINALD  AUGU8TINB. 

Thou  walk'it  thy  many  worlds.-— £||fnm. 

Dread  Spirit !  if  alone  to  Thee 

Our  adorations  rise, — 
Thou  hast  a  throne- invisible, 

A  temple  in  the  ^es ! 

The  fount,  the  rill,  the  tree,  and  flow'r, 
Our  own  dim  thoughts  can  scan  ; 

But  Thy  surpassing  Majesty 
Existeth  not  in  man  ! 
29.  Ji 
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Whtn  Urander-dotids  lift  up  their  strife, 
VVbes  tow'rtaad  foresu  bow,*— 

Or,  o*er  the  lak«,  the  lightnings  flash, — 
Bread  ^f»irit !  where  art  Thou  ? 

Appears  Thy  glory  in  the  light 
That  sweeps  the  troubled  sea  1 

Or  are  those  awful  thunder-clouds 
A  portion — but  of  Thee  t 

Thou  hast  no  region— all  the  world 
To  Thy  proud  sway  belongs ; 

Where  Andes  every  storm  defies, 
And  Persia  wakes  her  songs  1 

Dfead  Spirit !  from  Thy  dasding  throne. 
Thou  seest  the  mountains  riven  1 

Thy  sceptre  is  the  beaming  sun. 
Thy  robe, — ^the  starlit  heaven. 

Thy  mercy  meUoweth  in  the  hours 
Thai  j-aicUant  summer  brings  ; 

Tl^  wrath,  a  threatening  tempest-deud. 
O'er  sutten  winter  flings. 

And  whence  can  spring  man's  thirst  for 
His  splendor,  pride,  or  lust? — 

Thou  breathest  on  him — he  is  life  ! 
Thou  leavs*t  him— he  is  dust ! 

For  Thee  the  waves  an  anthem  weave, 
The  sweet  birds  to  Thee  sing ; 

And  mountain,  meadow,  giove,  and  dell. 
With  Thy  blest  praises  ring. 

To  whom  shall  we  attribute  Thee  ? 

Dread  Spirit !— for  Thou  hast 
An  endless  perpetuity, — 

A  wprld  sublime  and  vast ! 

We'll  we  Thy  pNsmee  in  ike  tififbc 

That  from  the  sun- orb  iiprmgs ; 
And  Thy  existence  shftll  be'krat 
,     With  bri^t  and -holy  things ! 
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THE  BAKEE. 

As  a  companion  to  this  inimitable  every^Klay  likeness  of  the 
Baker  we  cannot  do  better  than  open  the  eyes  of  our  readers 
to  the  nefarious  practices  resorted  to  by  a  portion  of  that  use- 
lal  body  of  men. 

Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Accum's  work  on 
Culinary  Poisons,  a  small  tract  wa3  published  by  James 
Maton,  a  journeyman  baker,  exposing  {he  roguery  practised 
by  his  craft.  On  being  received  aa  a  journeyman  in  his  first 
place  in  London,  he  says,  **  As, I  was  the  under-man,  it  be- 
came my  duty  to  take  the  dishes  out  of  the  shop  into  the  bake- 
house ;  the  second  hand,  as  the  cant  phrase  is,  shaves  the 
meat,  that  is  to  say,  cuts  as  much  off  from  each  joint  as  he 
thinks  will  not  be  missed ;  the  foreman  drains  the  water  off, 
and  puts  the  dishes  in  the  oven  till  they  require  to  be  turned, 
after  which  the  liquid  &t  is  drained  from  each  dish,  and  the 
deficiency  is  supplied  with  water ;  this  fat  is  the  master's  per- 
quisite. 

"  It  may  be  {plainly  seen,  between  master  and  man,  thut, 
by  these  perquisites,  the  public  lose  at  least  two  ounces  of 
meat;  and  there  bein^  a  mutual  understanding  between 
master  and  man^  there  is  little  fear  of  detection." 

It  altars,  that  in  the  baking  slang,  such  loaves  as  are 
charged  to  the  customers,  but  never  delivered,  are  denomi- 
nated **  dead  men;"  atid  to  these,  the  master,  it  seems, 
claimed  the  exclusive  right ;  but  Mr.  James  Maton  was  not 
to  be  cheated  of  his  share.  His  method  of  securing  his 
rights  he  thus  details: — '*  I  mentioned  this  circumstance  to 
some  other  journeymen,  who  told  me  the  '  dead  men'  ought  to 
be  my  perc^uisite,  and,  finding  the  customers  did  not  detect 
the  imposition,  or  have  their  bills  examined,  I  began  to  deal 
in  dead  men,  determining  not  to  bury  any  siler  Wednesdsy, 
for  fear  they  should  rise  in  judgment  against  me  at  the  weekly 
•ettlement ;  and  if  my  master  attempted  to  bury  his  dead  men 
in  the  same  ground,  I  took  care  to  detect  him,  and  to  tell  him 
of  it  before  the  bills  were  carried  in  to  the  customers,  when 
be  would  say  it  was  a  mistake.  I  soon  became  master  of 
killing  and  burying,  but  wanted  a  confidential  undertaker, 
being  but  a  simple  countryman." 

M  2 
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A  confidential  undertaker  was,  however,  soon  found ;  and 
knavery  was  carried  on  in  lucrative  partnership. 

"I  frequently  detected  my  master  in  his  deficient  weigh- 
ings of  the  flour,  to  a  gentleman's  house,  the  quantity  seldom 
exceeded  ten  pounds,  instead  of  fourteen  pounds ;  and,  if  a 
peck,  five  pounds  instead  of  seven  pounds :  the  servants  never 
thought  about  the  weight,  it  being  immediately  emptied  into 
the  flour-tub,  and,  if  any  fault  was  afterwards  found,  it  was 
attributed  to  a  mistake. 

*•  On  New  Year's  day,  (or  it  might  be  Twelfth  Day,) 
we  had  about  a  dozen  good  plum  puddings  to  bake,  and  I 
thought  I  had  a  right,  equal  to  my  master's,  of  making  a  pa- 
rish pudding  for  myself  and  the  maid ;  and  there  was  one 
puddmg  of  a  superior  kind,  which  smelt  strong  of  bi-andy. 
I  therefore  thought  I  could  improve  on  my  master's  plan,  for 
his  method  was  to  take  a  little  out  of  each  dish ;  but  my  pre- 
sent method  was  to  take  all  the  best  into  my  dish,  and  to 
give  the  customers  the  mixture  instead. 

"  In  June,  1 807,  I  returned  to  London,  and  engaged  with 
a  master  baker  as  foreman,  in  Upper  George-street,  Portman- 
square,  who  I  found  changed  his  men  ver^  often,  excepting 
the  second  hand,  the  most  profitable  situauon  ;  because,  the 
master  serving  good  families,  his  journeyman  could  make  as 
many  *  dead  men'  as  he  pleased,  without  fear  of  detection 
through  the  folly  of  servants.  The  man  whom  I  succeeded 
put  me  up  to  eveiy  move  that  could  be  made  on  my  master,  as 
well  as  on  those  customers  on  whom  I  might  pass  *  dead  men.' 
I  adopted  my  old  system  when  carrying  out  bread,  of  keep- 
ing a  check  upon  my  master.  At  one  house,  in  Hill-street, 
Berkeley-square,  I  could  bury  six  '  dead  men'  and  half  a 
peck  of  flour,  weekly,  as  the  cook  and  myself  divided  the  pro- 
fits :  she  told  me  my  master  used  to  overchage  her  mistress  a 
peck  of  flour,  and  six  or  eight  loaves  weekly,  and  never  would 
give  her  more  than  half  a  crown  at  a  time,  adding,  *  I  should 
not  have  put  you  up  to  it,  but  your  master  told  me  he  served 
more  families  the  same.'  Whenever  I  detected  my  master  in 
these  mal-practices,  I  was  admitted  as  one  in  the  firm  of  the 
imposition. 

**  1  afterwai-ds  engaged  myself  with  a  master  baker  and 
miller  at  Wandsworth,  who  carried  on  a  very  extensive  busi- 
ness :  tlic  foreman,  1  succeeded,  had  woiked  for  his  employer 
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eight  yean,  and  had  aceumvlated  aome  httMlradi  of  poandt , 
whether  right  or  wroag,  I  leave  to  hb  consdenee ;  lor  hit 
honest  wages,  if  all  saved,  would  not  have  amenoted  to  half 
the  sum,  for  these  were  only  three-aad-twenty  shillings  per 
week,  and  he  quitted  his  employment  without  giving  the  cus- 
tomary notice.  My  new  master  at  Wandsworth  carried  oti 
the  business  of  a  miller  as  well  as  baker,  and  he  had  several 
bakers'  shops  to  make  bread  for  him  by  coibmission ;  he  put 
journeymen  into  those  shops  to  manage  them  in  his  behalf, 
who  gave  security  to  produce  eighty-four  quartern  loaves  out 
of  each  sack  of  flour,  that  is  to  say,  four  more  loaves  than  the 
act  of  parliament  averages.  My  master  ranked  amon^  the 
first-rate  millers ;  his  flour  fetched  the  best  price  ;^--but  he 
made  use  of  a  great  quantity  of  potatoes,  and  there  are  so 
many  tricks  played  with  flour,  that  it  would  puzzle  the  most 
able  chvmist  to  enumerate  its  component  parts.  In  the  au- 
tumn of  the  potatoe  digging,  my  master  bought  all  the  potatoes 
that  were  to  be  disposed  of  at  Battersea,  Chelsea,  Isleworth, 
Fulham,  Brentford,  &c.  He  bought  upwards  of  two  hutt- 
dred  tons,  and,  to  lull  suspicion,  he  told  his  customers  that  he 
knew  potatoes  would  be  dear  that  winter,  and  he  made  the 

rulation  to  accommodate  his  customers  at  a  small  pfofit ; 
representation  had  the  desired  efiect,  and  he  even  eold 
them  retail  for  a  short  time  at  his  mill  to  his  neighbours  y  but 
it  was  our  constant  practice  as  much  to  take  a  load  of  pota- 
toes to  each  baker  as  it  was  to  take  a  load  of  flour.  My  master 
and  I  were  on  good  terms,  and  when  Christmas  arrived,  he  in- 
vited my  family  and  myself  to  partalre  of  the  festivities  of  the 
season,  and  I  continued  with  him  until  June,  1808**' 

From  these  specimens  of  private  iniquity,  our  himett  htkm 
tarns  to  those  of  a  more  public  character,  in  whieh  frauds  were 
practised  on  the  soldiers,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

"  The  bread  was  often  rejected  by  some  regiments,  bq^ 
served  to  others  more  easily  imposed  upon.  It  was  a  very 
tndiflferent  article,  and  instead  of  bein?  made  of  flour,  sound 
and  sweet,  producedfrom  good  English  or  foreign  wheat,  the 
mixture  of  which  tiie  bread  was  made  consisted  of  wheat, 
bariey,  beans,  peas,  rye,  and  caravanseras,  woriced  with  ytast 
tnade  from  potatoes,  and  blended  with  sea  water  instead  of 
salt.  The  stratagem  used  by  the  contractor  to  make  \m  himA 
retain  its  weight  is  this :  as  the  bread  it  drawn  ^eut  of  Iht 
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oven,  a  man  in  employed  with  a  hand  brush,  which  he  dips  io 
a  pail  of  water,  and  washes  the  tops  and  bottoms  of  the  loaves. 
After  this  process,  the  store  room,  or  bread  magazine,  is  made 
ready,  by  placing  small  pebble  stones  about  an  inch  asunder, 
so  as  to  retain  small  puddles  of  water,  on  a  gradual  descent, 
that  the  overplus  might  run  off,  after  filling  these  puddles; 
before  the  bread  is  put  into  the  store  room,  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  water  is  thrown  on  the  floor,  and  after  the  bread  has 
been  laid  on  the  wet  floor,  it  is  covered  with  a  tarpaulin,  to 
confine  the  steam.  Thus  the  bread  retains  its  weight,  but  is 
rendered  more  unfit  for  the  consumer,  and  frequently  occa- 
sions the  flux  amongst  the  poor  soldiers. 

**  At  Guernsey,  the  soldiers  were  frequently  put  in  con- 
finement as  disorderly,  for  finding  fault  with  bread  made  of 
materials  not  to  be  digested,  as  we  took  care  to  exhibit  good 
wholesome  loaves  to  their  ofificers.  If  we  allow,  in  time  of 
war,  the  military  forces  of  the  kingdom  to  amount  to  two  hun- 
dred thousand,  the  bead  contractors,  who  re- let  their  contracts 
to  sub-agents,  retaining  a  profit  of  one  penny  per  loaf  for  their 
own  perquisite,  without  risk  or  trouble  in  the  execution  of  the 
business  ;  as  the  loaf  is  the  portion  of  four  soldiers,  it  makes, 
at  one  farthing  per  man,  the  enormous  profit,  to  these  idle, 
and  worse  than  useless,  contractors,  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  pounds  per  day,  or  eighty-one  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred pounds  per  year.  But  this  is  only  the  first  fraud  prac- 
tised on  the  soldier  .*  the  second  class  of  contractors  re-let  the 
contracts,  and  reserve  each  to  himself  one  halfpenny  per  loaf, 
doing  nothing ; — ^this  is  the  second  fraud,  amounting  to  forty 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  year  ;  and  1  have 
known  the  contracts  in  this  manner  re-let  four  or  five  times 
from  one  sub-agent  to  another,  the  last  of  whom  is  the  baker, 
who  makes  his  profit  by  purchasing  a  mixture  of  all  kinds  of 
grain,  and  by  his  adulteration.  But  after  all  this  wickedness 
the  baker's  profit  is  not  very  large,  as  the  sub-contractors  com- 
pel the  bakers  to  deal  with  them  for  what  they  call  flour,  and 
they  screw  them  down  as  low  as  possible  in  every  way. 

y  Alum,  ground  and  unground,  is  sold  to  the  bakers  at 
four  pence  per  pound.  Upon  a  moderate  calculation,  there 
are  upwards  of  700,000  pounds  of  alum  used  annually  by  the 
London  bakers.  What  an  immense  profit  do  the  dealers  ia 
•htm  derive  from  this  bashful  drug  !" 
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With  this  extract  we  leave  our  readers  to  digest  Mr.  Ma- 
.  ton's  statements,  which  he  may  do  much  better  than,  it  ap- 
pears, he  would  be  able  to  do  with  much  of  the  bread  i 
faetured  by  the  honest  fraternity  of  bakers. 


MIRZALA. 

A   FRAGMENT  FROM  TII£  ARABIC 

She  shone  as  the  bright  bosom*d  Houries,  that  soften 
The  dreams  of  the  poet,  and  sit  o'er  his  bed ; 

Those  spirits,  whose  visitings  soothe  him  so  often 

When  sleep's  downy  pinions  are  waved  round  hit  haad. 

More  graceful  was  her's  than  the  antelope's  motion, 
Such  charms  both  her  beauty  and  bashfiilness  gave  ; 

And  fairer  her  skin  than  that  bird  of  the  ocean. 
Whose  breast  stems  the  billows  of  Tranguestan's  wave 

Her  ringlets  of  gold  o*er  her  shoulders  when  streaming. 
Those  shoulders  so  snowy-transparent  of  hue, 

Like  the  sun  on  a  pure  alabaster  rock  beaming. 
Such,  such  did  they  seem  to  a  lover's  fond  view. 

And  Mirzala's  eyes  peered  as  stars,  that  are  peeping 
From  the  blue  depths  of  waters  untroubled  and  calm ; 

O'er  her  cheek  the  vermilion  so  vividly  creeping. 
Exhaled,  as  the  peach-blossoms  perfume  and  balm. 

That  delicate  bosom  for  ever  was  heaving. 

Like  a  tremulous  lake,  when  the  storms  cease  to  beat ; 

But  her  heart — oh  !  its  chords  although  sorrow  leaving 
His  strains  still  behind,  were  eternally  sweet ! 

On  the  shores  of  Kathay  as  the  melody  lingers,* 
Or  wooed  by  the  zephyrs,  or  waked  by  the  wind : 

Thus  in  harmony— touch'd  by  delight's  fairy  fingers. 
Or  griefs  heavy  hand— was  young  Mirzala's  mind. 

* . As  if  all  the  shores, 

Like  those  of  Kathay,  Qtter*d  mosic,  and  gave 

An  answer  in  soog  to  the  kiss  eC  the  wavt.—XcUc  Jlookk, 
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Hdw  brigbl  the  Ancnonie  blooms  in  the  moniiiig» 
Yet  doomM,  like  the  day  dreams  of  fancy,  to  fede ; 

60  lovelT— so  frail — ^was  the  daughter  adorning 
Ben  Azra's  provd  palace :— thus  withered  the  maid. 

In  the  Emir's  dark  halls  desolation  is  dwelling ; 

And  IsrafiVs*  echoes  no  longer  are  there : 
No  more  is  the  lute  or  the  ziraleett  swelling, 

But — hark  to  the  death-8ong,-^the  dirge  of  despair ! 

With  blood  has  Ben  Azra's  red  thre^ld  been  reeking^ 
The  blood  of  the  prophet  who  favor'd  our  yow  ; 

In  his  heait  the  sharp  atagfaan^  yengeance  was  seeking— 
Otk  the  hill  is  his  tuiban-stone  moss-cover'd  now. 

Oh !  Spirtt  of  Love !  like  the  cool  gushing  fountains* 
'Mid  deiavt  sands  springing,  to  some  is  thy  breath ; 

But  to  soM£*-the  Simoom  sweeping  over  the  mountains. 
In  his  biighting  career,  is  less  sure  to  bring  death ! 

Cork, 

THE  REJECTED. 

Give  me  my  sword  again. 

Give  me  my  gallant  steed. 
And  I'll  away  to  the  battle  plain. 

Where  a  tiiousand  heroes  bleed. 
Though  tenderness  hath  strove, 

Tis  conquer'd  by  my  pride. 
And  glory  now  shall  be  my  love. 

Aim  victory  my  bride. 

There's  honor  for  the  brave, 

That  shines  in  life  and  death ; 
And  weaves  above  their  bloody  grave, 

A  green  undyinpr  wreath : 
Oh !  who  would  sigh  awi^ 

A  noble  heart  for  thee. 
When  glory  shows  so  fair  a  ray. 

To  lead  to  fame  the  free) 

"*  Itrafll,  Oue  angel  of  a««et  touadt-^lM  vplrit  of  mvfic. 

t  Z^t^^^  MBf  of  B^di^ 

%  A  TurkUh  dagger. 
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And  I  will  school  my  soul, 

'  And  teach  it  to  forget 
That  e*er  I  bow'd  to  love's  control. 

Aye,  even  that  we  met : 
And  when  thou  hear*st  my  name 

Link'd  with  the  brave  and  great, 
Thou'lt  shed  a  burning  teaf  of  shame. 

For  him  thou  canst  not  hate. 

And  never  deem  that  I 

Will  e'er  more  tender  be  j 
Or  breathe  a  sad  regretting  sigh. 

For  one  so  cold  as  thee : 
My  sword  is  on  my  thigh, 

My  black  steed  snuffe  the  wind, 
Ue  shall  bear  me  on  to  victory, 

And  leave  my  love  behind. 

CuRISTOPHBRr 


»  REMARKS  ON  CYMBELINE. 

BY  WILLIAM  IIAZHTT. 

'  Cymbeline  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  Shakspeare's  his- 
orical  plays.  It  may  be  considered  as  a  dramatic  romance, 
in  which  the  most  striking  parts  of  the  story  are  thrown  into 
the  form  of  a  dialogue,  and  the  intermediate  circumstances  are 
explained  by  the  different  speakers,  as  occasion  renders  it  ne- 
cessary. The  action  is  less  concentrated  in  consequence; 
but  the  interest  becomes  more  aerial  and  refined  from  the  prin- 
cipal of  perspective  introduced  into  the  subject  by  the  ima- 
ginary changes  of  scene,  as  well  as  by  the  length  of  time  it 
occupies.  The  reading  of  this  play  is  like  going  a  journey, 
with  some  uncertain  object  at  the  end  of  it,  and  in  which  the 
suspense  is  kept  up  and  heightened  by  the  long  intervals  be* 
tween  each  action.  Though  the  events  are  scattered  over  such 
an  extent  of  surface,  and  relate  to  such  a  variety  of  characters, 
yet  the  links  which  bind  the  different  interests  of  the  story  to- 
gether are  never  entirely  broken.    The  most  straggling  and 

*  The  accompanying  plate  illustrates  Act  III.  Scene  4,  in  which 
lachimo  describes  Imogen's  chamber  to  Posthumous. 
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seemingly  casual  inddents  are  contrived  in  such  a  manner  at 
to  lead  at  last  to  the  most  complete  development  of  the  catas- 
trophe. The  ease  and  conscious  unconcern  vvitb  which  this  is 
effected  only  make  the  skill  more  wonderful.  The  business 
of  the  plot  evidently  thickens  in  the  last  act :  thest  o  y  moves 
forwara  with  increasing  rapidity  at  every  step  ;i  ts  various 
ramifications  are  drawn  from  the  most  distant  point  to  the 
same  centre ;  the  principal  characters  are  broi(ght  together, 
and  placed  in  very  critical  situations ;  and  the  (ate  of  almost 
every  person  in  the  drama  is  made  to  depend  on  the  solution 
of  a  single  circumstance --the  answer  of  lachimo  to  the  ques- 
tion of  Imogen  respecting  the  obtaining  of  the  ring  from  rost- 
humus.  Dr.  Johnson  was  opinion  that  Shakspeare  was  gene- 
rally inattentive  to  the  winding  up  of  his  pkts.  We  think 
the  contrary  is  true ;  and  we  might  cite  in  proof  of  this  remaik 
not  only  the  present  play,  but  the  conclusion  of  Lear,  of  Ro- 
meo and  Juliett  of  Macbeth,  of  Othello,  even  of  Hamlet,  and  of 
other  plays  of  less  moment,  in  which  the  last  act  is  cnNwde^ 
with  decisive  events  brought  about  by  natural  and  striking 


The  pathos  in  Cymbetine  is  not  violent  or  tragical,  but  of 
the  most  pleasing  and  amiable  kind.  A  certain  tender  gloom 
overspreads  the  whole.  Posthumus  is  the  ostensible  hero  of 
the  piece ;  but  its  greatest  charm  is  the  character  of  Imogen. 
Posthumus  is  only  interesting  from  the  interest  she  takes  ii 
him,  and  she  is  only  interesting  herself  from  her  tenderness  and 
constancy  to  her  husband.  It  is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of 
Shakspeare's  heroines,  that  they  seem  to  exist  only  in  their 
attachment  to  others :  they  are  pure  abstractions  of  the  afiec- 
tions.  We  think  as  little  of  their  persons  as  they  do  themselves, 
because  we  are  let  into  the  secrets  of  their  hearts,  which  art 
nM>re  important.  We  are  too  much  interested  in  their  affun 
to  stop  to  look  at  their  faces,  except  by  stealth,  and  at  inter- 
yals.  No  one  ever  hit  the  true  perfection  of  the  female  cha- 
racter, the  sense  of  weakness  leaning  on  the  strength  of  its 
affections  for  support,  so  well  as  Shakspeare — no  one  ever  so 
so  well  painted  natural  tenderness  free  from  affectation  and 
disguise — no  one  else  ever  so  well  showed  how  delicacy  and 
timidity,  when  driven  to  extremity,  grow  romantic  and  extra- 
vagant ;  for  the  romance  of  his  heroine  (in  which  thejr 
abound)  is  only  an  excess  of  the  habitual  prejudices  of  thev 
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affections,  and  taught  by  the  force  of  ffoliag  when  to  jfoiego 
the  fonns  of  propriety  for  the  es^nce  of  it.  His  women  veiie 
in  this  respect  exquisite  Iqgkians ;  for  there  is  noting  so 
logical  as  passion.  They  Knew  their  own  minds  esa^ly« 
and  only  followed  up  a  favorite  idea,  which  they  had  sworn 
to  with  their  tongues,  and  which  was  engraven  on  their  hearts, 
into  its  untoward  consequences.  They  were  the  prettiest  little 
set  of  martyrs  and  confessors  on  record.  Gibber,  in  speaking 
of  the  early  English  stage,  accounts  for  the  want  of  promi- 
nence and  theatrical  display  in  ^ha)LS]^are*s  female  charac- 
ters from  the  circumstance  that  women  in  those  days  were  not 
allowed  to  play  the  parts  of  women,  which  made  it  necessary 
to  keep  them  a  good  deal  in  the  back  ground.  Does  not  this 
state  of  manners  itself,  which  prevented  their  exhibiting  them- 
selves in  public,  and  confined  them  to  the  relations  and  cha- 
rities of  domestic  life,  afford  a  truer  explanation  of  the  matter  1 
His  women  are  certainly  very  unlike  stage  heroines ;  the  re- 
verse of  tragedy  queens. 

We  have  almost  as  great  an  affection  for  Imogen  as  she  had 
for  Posthumus ;  and  she  deserves  it  better.  Of  all  Shak- 
speare's  women,  she  is  perhaps  the  most  tender,  and  the  most 
artless.  Her  incredulity  in  the  opening  scene  with  lachimo, 
as  to  the  husband's  infidelity,  is  much  the  same  a^  Desde- 
mona's  backwardness  to  believe  Othello's  jealousy.  Her  an- 
swer to  the  most  distressing  part  of  the  picture  is  only,  "  My 
lord,  I  fear,  has  forgot  Britain.*'  Her  readiness  to  pardon 
lachimo's  false  imputations,  and  his  designs  against  herself, 
is  a  good  lesson  to  prudes,  and  may  show  that  where  there  is 
a  real  attachment  to  virtue,  it  has  no  need  to  bolster  itself  up 
with  an  outrageous  or  affected  antipathy  to  vice. 

The  character  of  Cloten,  tlie  conceited  booby  lord,  and  re- 
jected lover  of  Imogen,  though  not  very  agreeable  in  itself, 
and  at  present  obsolete,  is  drawn  with  great  humor  and 
knowledge  of  character.  The  description  which  Imogen  gives 
of  his  unwelcome  addresses  to  hor>  "  Whose  love-suit  hath 
been  to  me  as  fearful  as  a  siege*'  is  enough  to  cure  the  most 
ridiculous  War  of  bis  foUy.  It  is  remarkable,  that  though 
"Cloten  makes  so  poor  a  figure  in  lore,  he  is  described  as 
assuming  im  air  of  eonsequeaca  as  tbaqueen^s  son  in  a  coun- 
cil of  stale^Mdy  with  alliftt  ibfarditiesof  his  pexson  and  bmub- 
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jun,  is  not  without  shrewdness  in  his  observations.  So  tme 
is  it  that  folly  is  as  often  owing  to  a  want  of  proper  sentiments 
as  to  a  want  of  understanding.  The  exclamation  of  the  ancient 
critic,  **  Oh,  Menander  and  Nature !  which  of  you  copied 
from  the  other  V*  would  not  be  misapplied  to  Shakspeare. 


IMITATION 

OF  HOOO,  THE  ETTEICK  8HSPHEBD* 
BY  J.  A.  SHEA,  E8«. 

Oh,  many  a  flower  of  beauty  blushes 

Where  Y  anow's  silver  coolness  gushes ; 

Lovely,  and  bright,  and  pure  they  look. 

When  the  gloamier  steals  on  bower  and  biook. 

But  when  are  they  sae  pure  as  she. 

Who  treads  their  dwelling  bowers  wi'  me  1 

Her  foot  wad  sham*  the  bounding  roe. 

Her  breast  wad  dim  the  mountain  snow. 

And  ne'er  sae  beautiful  and  bright 

As  her*s  will  be  these  eyes  o*  light, 

That  bum  alang  that  azure  ceiling 

Till  they  possess  her  luve  an'  feeling. 

There's  nae  sic  lassie  in  the  isle, 

Sae  fond  her  sigh— sae  saft  her  smile. 

And  sweeter  is  ner  ilka  word 

Than  music  o'  the  moonlight  bird. 

I  gaed  to  meet  her  by  the  thorn 

That  opes  its  blossom-ee  to  morn. 

She  said — oh  joy  is  me  to  tell — 

That  she  wad  bless  me  wi'  hersel' ; 

And  happy — happy  sure  am  I 

Wi*  sic  a  lass  to  five  and  die  ! 


EPIGRAM. 

Says  Raunini  to  Brabam,  **  I'll  tell  you  wm  ting, 
W  hen  you've  lost  all  your  teeth,  Mishter  Bram,  how  to  aBg.** 
**  Tell  your  secret,"  says  Braham.— "  Ah,  mio  diletto, 
You  must  do  like  your  maestro,  and  sing  infaimmttoi^ 
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THE  BIRTH-PLACE  OF  DR.  YOUNG. 

This  view  repieaents  the  old  parsonage  house  at  Upham, 
about  three  miles  from  Bishop's  Waltham,  in  Hampshire,  in 
which  the  eminent  Dr.  Young  was  bom  in  June,  \GB), 
whilst  his  father  was  rector  of  that  parish.  <rhe  above  is 
more  interettinji;.  as  the  house  no  longer  exists.  Having  be- 
come ruinous,  it  was,  a  few  years  since,  taken  down  and  re- 
ImlU  by  the  Rev.  J.  Haygarth,  the  present  rector.  The 
window'in  the  gable  end  (in  the  firont  of  the  above  view,)  was 
that  of  the  room  in  which  the  poet  was  bom.  The  late  ele- 
gant scholar  and  critic.  Dr.  Joseph  Warton,  was  formerly 
rector  of  Upham  ;  and  during  his  mcumbency  he  caused  tKe 
event  to  be  commemorated  by  a  tablet,  suspended  in  the 
apartment,  and  bearing  this  inscription — Jn  hoc  cubieuh  natut 
mut  enmitu  ilU  Poeta  Edvardus  Young,  1681.  This  tablet, 
a  two-fold  relic  of  departed  genius,  is  still  preserved  in  the 
new  house. 

Dr.  Young  was  a  man  of  great  application  and  learning ; 
eveii  whilst  at  Oxford,  his  character  may  be  formed  from  the 
words  of  Tindal,  commonly  denominated  "  The  Atheist 
Tindal,*'  who  spent  much  time  at  All  Souls',  and  who  used 
to  argue  With  Young  on  topics  of  religion.    **  The  other 

09.  o 
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boys,"  saysTindal,  "  I  can  always  answer,  because  I  always 
know  whence  they  have  their  arguments,  which  I  have  read 
a  hundred  times;  but  that  fellow,  Young,  is  continually 
pestering  me  with  something  of  his  own."  X  dung,  however, 
E^most  known  as  a  poet ;  and  though  ambition  prompted  him 
to  venture  upon  the  troubled  sea  of  politics,  he  obtained  from 
il  but  little  celebrity,  and  no  promotion.  His  **  Night 
Thoughts"  will  hand  his  name  down  to  the  latest  posterity  as 
a  poet,  and  his  "  Revenge"  vnH  always  place  him  in  a  re- 
sectable rank  amongst  dramati^» 


THE  VILLAGE  CHOIB. 

BY  THE  HERMIT  IN  08C0TT. 

Iphat  sounds  were  hMi4. 
What  scenM  appeared. 
O'er  all  the  coasts  1 

Dreadful  gleams, 

Dismal  screamf. 

Tides  ^utt  gloir* 

Shrieks  of  woe. 

Sullen  I 


Hollow  xro^s. 
And  cries  df  tortured  ghosts ! 

Frwn  a  laoultiplicity  of  topics  which  might  ocenpy  my  pen, 
I  diink  I  cannot  select  a  better,  at  least  one  moke  adi4>teii  to 
ray  present  mood  of  mind,  tiian  that  which  treats  of  die 
iffliusements  which  engrossed  our  attention,  during  our  ren- 
d&bce  at  die  Parm  Houte,  One  day  I  shall  paitieiikriy  se- 
leM ;  not  ifor  aiiy  manifest  siaperiority  of  its  incident,  Init  for 
ihe  VMmsieal  and  unconupon  variety  by  which  it  was  charae- 
teri20d: 

■  I        — abuno 

Disce  omne*. 

Happily  for  the  narrator,  the  last  24th  of  November  was  j^- 
cisely  tne  same  kind  of  day  with  the  one  he  has  chosen  ior  his 
stoiy.  I^y  readers  will,  perhaps,  recollect  the  state  of  the 
weather  on  that  occasion  ;  at  all  events,  the  memory  will  re- 
fluire  bijit  little  bru$hing,-yr-nQi  half  90  much  as  was  thm 
bestowed  on  their  skates,  vfhen  i|  is  suggested  that  the  froft 
%^  advanced  «o  far,  as  to  majie  skating,  on  tlie  foUovrii^ 
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Mtstikf,  an  ev^At  mdri^  t^an  pr^fcaTile.  The  sittoW  of  llie  pre» 
ceding  evening  had  descended  in  gentle  flakes  uixih  the  fields  ; 
the  hedges  were  slightly  tinged  with  the  dtttenng  hbar :  the 
frost  had  partiallj  glazed  ofer  the  stretching  hiill-pond ;  and 
the  atmospheric  chUlness  seemed  to  portend  a  sj^eedy  setting 
in  of  Winter. 

Our  party  consisted  of  Ferdhiando,  his  sister,  ah  interest- 
ing dhild  often  years  old,  J ,  a  sprightly  youth  about  the 

same  age,  and  myself.  Owing  to  the  chillness  of  the  morning, 
we  did  not  venture  far  from  the  fire-side,  and  although  often 
pressed  to  accompany  our  hoist  in  a  stroll  round  the  country, 
we  nevertheless  pertinaciously  adhered  to  the  chimney  corner, 
dnly  now  ahd  then  venturing  forth  into  the  air,  like  a  rabbit 
feajiering  about  tfie  orifice  of  its  burrow,  and  then  taking  refuge 
agttin  within  doors,  as  soon  as  the  extremity  of  our  noses  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  fingers  of  Boreas. 

During  these  hasty  excursions,  however,  two  or  three  acci- 
dents occurred  to  mierrupt  the  imifonnity  of  the  scene. 
Among  them  the  one  that  nappened  to  myself  was,  perhaps, 
the  most  fantastic  ;  for  having  ascended  a  pig-trough,  to  try 
the  a^dity  of  the  JcO  wTiich  surmounted  it,  I  was  unexpect- 
edly merged  in  its  contents,  and  in  imimnent  danger  of  Deing 
annihilated  by  a  hungry  grunter,  who,  at  that  moment,  came 
mtining  wi&  fkmishing  impad^ce  for  his  breakfast.  Ferdi- 
nando,  indeed,  was  scarcely  more  fortunate :  he  had  smugtgled 
away  a  fowling-piece  from  ^e  hdl,  and  was  in  the  act  of 
firing  at  a  large  yellOw  torn  cat,  that  was  busily  arranging  his 
mustachiOs  in  a  hay-loft  at  some  distance,  when  ttie  gun 
being  niore  powerfully  loaded  than  he  expected,  he  ivas  sq 
alarined  by  the  shock  and  Ae  report  of  the  piece,  that  he  would 

infallibly  have  fUlen  into  a  coal  hole,  had  not  J given 

him  a  lift  behind,  and  laid  him  topsy-tnrvey  on  a  diing-hilU 

The  arrangements  made  necessary  by  these  ejooltOimSy  oc- 
cnpied  the  time  till  dmner,  which  was  invariably  smoking  op 
the  table  at  one  o-clock.  We  need  not  enter  into  a  detail  of 
the  dishes,  which  were  nutritious  rather  than  savory  and 
sufficient  lathfer  than  superfluous ;  neither  will  it  be  necessary 
to  state  at  length,  that  previous  misfbrtunes  had  not  balked 
cnir  appetite,  nor  the  abundance  of  alluring  viands  satiated  it. 
Afiei  the  removal  of  the  cloth ,  ahd  the  de$sert  had  verily  almost 
become  &  idldsmcn,  we  were  highly  amused,  for  serenkl^ 
o2 
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minutes,  at  the  mavculine  prowess  of  our  young  heioiiie,  who, 
say  sooth,  was  always  addicted  to  innocent  mischief.  She 
had  requested  J  to  join  her  in  a  dance  j  but  the  pro- 

posal appearing  to  him  unumely,  he  indignantly  rejected  her 
suit.  th)on  this,  the  spirited  little  creature  seizing  up  a  horse- 
whip, belabored  the  unrelenting  recusant  to  such  adegeee,  as 
to  succeed  in  actually  drubbing  him  into  a  jig. 

While  this  was  going  on,  and  we,  the  spectators,  were  un- 
burdening ourselves  in  shouts  of  unrestrained  laughter,  the 
parlour-door  was  slowly  and  cautiously  opened,  as  if  the  in- 
truder was  desirous  to  become  a  party  in  tne  merriment  with- 
out rendering  himself  obnoxious  to  our  observation.  A  mo- 
ment's suspense  ensued,  when  the  countenance  of  our  host, 
unusually  sombre  and  contracted,  made  its  appearance  in  the. 
room  '  a  significant  beck  with  the  hand  summoned  us  through 
a  long  dark  passage  into  the  kitchen.  We  followed  with  tre- 
mulous and^  unequal  steps,  occasionally  turning  to  gaze  upon 
the  faces  of  each  other,  and  all  feeling,  though  ashamed  to  ac- 
knowledge our  cowardice,  that  we  had  rather  be  "  last  at  a 
feast  than^rst  at  a  fray."  As  we  entered,  however,  peeping 
over  our  neighbour's  shoulders,  we  could  not  perceive  any  ob- 
ject calculated  to  excite  either  terror  or  dismay. 

The  kitchen,  into  which  we  had  been  ushered,  was  an  apart- 
ment of  considerable  dimensions,  wainscotted  with  dusky  and 
curiously  carved  oak,  and  communicating  by  doors  of  the  same 
material  with  the  other  chambers  of  the  mansion.  A  tall 
range  of  cupboai'ds  monopolized  one  side,  and  an  ancient 
table,  to  all  appearance  contemporary  with  King  John,  and 
possibly  fabricated  from  one  of  the  stately  oaks  of  the  New 
Forest,  stretched  nearly  the  entire  length  of  the  room.  This 
was  graced  on  either  side  by  a  bench  likewise  of  oak,  which, 
from  its  thickness  and  ponderosity,  would  convince  the  be- 
holder that  it  had  been  constructed  for  the  use  of  men  fully 
capable  of  doing  justice  to  the  hams,  aiuj^  flitches,  and  onions, 
which  reclined  on  crates,  or  dangled  in  bunches  from  the  ceil- 
ing. It  would  be  superfluous  to  dwell  longer  on  the  remain- 
ing articles  of  furniture ;  they  were  all  of  the  most  substantial 
and  convenient  make,  having  been  selected  more  for  utili^ 
than  beauty.  We  ought  not,  however,  to  forget  a  high-backed 
screen,  which,  forming  a  kind  of  semicircle  from  the  comer  of 
the  fire-place  towards  the  centre  of  the  room,  senred  both  as  a 
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good  fobstitate  for  chairs,  and  a  commodums  haxbourage  for. 
all  tlie  cats  and  kittens  in  the  household.  In  fact,  a  M  of 
'vrool  was  here  extended  for  their  accommodation,  where  they 
might  Ksort  and  com]^oae  their  Noughts  at  pleasure ;  and  at 
the  time  we  are  speaking  of,  it  was  occupied  by  no  less  than 
fear  or  five  ci  these  animals  dozing  away  in  cool  contentment ; 
while  the  hearth-stone  was  almost  totally  engrossed  by  a  fierce 
-visi^fed  sbe^^og,  who  had  forgotten  his  master's  anxieties  . 
in  the  tranqtiilli^  of  his  own. 

It  has  been  already  hinted  that  our  causes  for  alarm  werQ 
groundless,  and  it  will  be  easily  imagined  by  the  reader,  thai 
long  ere  now,  the  reason  of  our  summons  was  no  longer  a 
secret.  We  had  been  recalled  to  witness  a  novelty,  curious 
.in  the  extreme ;  and  our  landlord  had  been  desirous  to  confer 
additional  relish,  by  exciting  our  suspicions  in  the  first  in- 
stance. 

Around  the  oaken  board  was  arranged  a  band  of  musiciana 
and  singers,  consistin^f,  as  we  were  speedily  informed,  of  the 
choir  of  a  neighbouring  village.  They  were  traversing  th^ 
manor  in  expectation  of  a  Christmas  bw,  and  were  emulous  to 
deserve  it,  by  doling  forth  a  specimen  of  their  psalmody. 

The  only  mstruments  ih^  could  muster  were  a  couple  of 
squeaking  darioBets,  which,  like  a  drunken  husband  and  a 
tennagant  wife,  could  not  agree  in  one  single  particular ;  a 
fiddk,  furnished  with  three  strings,  the  fourth  being  replaced 
by  a  piece  of  packthread ;  an  octave  flute,  similar  to  that  used 
bj  Vulcan,  when  he  trwlged  off  as  a  lame  fifer  to  the  Trojan 
war ;  and  a  new  fangled  iew8'-harp,intended,  we  were  advised, 
as  an  bumble  apology  for  a  ban  vbl.  Of  the  choristers,  we 
cannot  speak  mudi  more  respectfully* 

Two  finnales,  who  had  scarcely  attained  the  use  of  reason, 
screamed  most  hideously  in  alto ;  four  shining  and  well-con- 
ditioDed  cheeks  a^iprently  the  property  of  a  pair  of  stalwart 
cartere,  were'  strauing  almost  to  disruption,  to  chime  in  with 
a  falsetto ;  whilst  a  s{>are  looking  mortal,  who  combined  in 
his  person  the  responsibilities  and  emoluments  of  sexton  and 
parish  ckrk,  and  presented  a  striking  contrast  to  the  fleshy 
carcases  of  his  bromer  vocalists,  was  emitting  an  accession  of 
sounds,  which,  pnoceeding  from  the  very  lowest  profundity  of 
his  wind-pfape,  savouied  of  all  the  niggedness  and  aqierihr  of 
tbt  duumef  they  had  to  travel.  Standing  at  the  bfad  sf  th« 
o  3 
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tftble,  or  rather  ptrehed  tliere,  (for  bis  sleiider  tapftukn 
might,  without  much  Tiolatioii  of  probabilitv,  be  comptred  to 
the  bony  spindles  of  a  cock-S|>arrow ;)  and  waving  a  chnnsj 
Idnd  of  poker  in  the  faces  of  his  brethren,  by  way  of  beatiag 
time,  he  would  have  made  an  excellent  caricature  of  the  rauas 
of  famine,  presiding  over  the  orgies  of  a  troop  of  baedkaua- 
lians.  Whilst  these  condnoed  &eir  exeetUian, — for  diej  were 
murdering  music  with  a  vengeance, — and  we  our  commenlB 
on  their  skill  and  power  of  lungs,  an  unhoped-for  auxiliary 
was  made  to  their  body.  Gyp,  the  dog  mentioned  above, 
springing  upon  hb  feet,  without  [Utch  or  prelude  commenced 
a  dismal  nowling ;  which,  disturbing  the  reline  species  in  their 
meditations,  called  forth  a  swell  of  indignation  from  that 
quarter,  tiius  completing  one  of  the  most  perfect  Dutch  con- 
certs I  had  ever  witnessed.  The  church-men,  nothing  discon- 
certed at  the  inharmonious  intemiption,  only  gave  greater 
energy  to  their  exertions ;  and  woulaassuredly  have  succeeded 
in  dinning  their  antagonists  dumb,  had  not  tne  buxom  dairy- 
maid, whose  temper  was  not  always  in  a  minor  key,  hastdy 
caught  up  a  baton,  and,  striking  it  vehemently  on  the  taU^ 
exhorted  them  "for  conscience  ssJlo  to  be  quiet,  or  they  would 
set  the  whole  kingdom  in  an  uproar." 

Notwithstanding  the  emphasis  which  accompanied  this  in- 
terposition, a  temporary  aoatement  only  was  procured,  bat 
soon  was  succeeded  by  volumes  of  sound  doubly  unnatmal 
and  discordant.  Upon  this,  our  hostess,  the  fecundity  of 
whose  invention  at  this  crisis  deserves  great  laud,  devised  a 
scheme  fraught  with  much  more  ingenuity,  and  attended  wttib 
better  success.  She  ordered  a  napkia  to  be  thrown  over  the 
table,  and  the  remains  of  a  rump  of  beef  to  be  introduced. 
The  effect  was  astonishing.  One  by  one  the  note^  died  away, 
as  an  assortment  of  potatoes,  carrots,  and  turnips,  took  eadi 
then*  station  on  the  \mid.  "  Draw  a  large  ju|f  of  ale,  "  con- 
tinued our  hostess,  '*  and  let  'em  have  som^hmg  to  wet  Unai 
whistles  with.  And  now  come,  without  any  cerenumy,  aet 
to."  The  guests  required  but  little  pressing,  and  the  invita- 
tion needed  not  to  be  repeated ;  for,  even  before  the  words 
were  out  of  her  mouth,  their  eyes  had  dready  devoured,  what 
their  teeth  were  immediately  afterwards  occupied  in  disptmag 
of.  When  the  warriors  had  finisbed  their  meal,  and  had  jnst 
arrived  at  that  happy  state  of  ebriety,  which  vivifies  witMttt 
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bnttftliziiig  the  heart,  they  hegged  le&Te  to  nog  one  prqftau 
long  before  they  dqiarted,  as  the  others  had  b^n  selections 
from  the  Bible  or  Common  Prayer-book.  In  spite  of  dl  our 
remonstrances  they  persisted  in  their  demand ;  so,  after  ez- 
haosting  the  pitcher  to  clear  their  throats  withal,  they  roared 
out  the  foUowing  drinking  song;  composed  expressly  for  the 
occasion  by  Mr.  Jedediah  Tithepig,  the  parish  clerk  and  sex- 
ton above  mentioned. 


Chorus, — We  will  drink  and  be  merry. 
To  chase  away  pain. 
And  when  the  can  s  empty. 
We'll  fill  it  again. 

When  the  psalm  has  been  chaunted. 

The  litanies  sung. 
And  the  corpse  has  been  huddled 

The  coffins  among, 
Iholditbut^tting, 

Whatever  you  may  think. 
To  quaff  to  tneir  health 

In  a  noggin  of  drink. 

Chorus.— We  will  drink,  &c. 

The  delver  and  tiirasher. 

Who  lives  by  the  flail. 
Oft  replenish  their  stomachs 

With  beef  and'^e  ale. 
And  sure  a  poor  sinner 

That  stands  Inr  the  brink 
Of  the  grave  wi^  his  pick-axe, 

May  taste  of  your  drink. 

Chorus, — We  will  drink,  &c. 

And  why  not  the  singer. 
Who  bawls  till  his  throat 

Is  as  dry  as  the  hair 
On  the  beard  of  a  goat  1 
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And  why  not  tke  ainpr, 

Who  nerer  will  blink. 
Be  indulged  with  a  onp 

Of  occasional  drink  1 

CAontt.— We  will  drink  and  be  meriy. 
To  chase  away  pain, 
And  now  the  can's  empty. 
Let's  fill  it  again  ! 

On  repealing  the  last  words,  they  all  tamed  a  supplicating 
eye  towards  the  landlady,  whose  benevolent  heart  could  not 
resist  the  appeal.  She  accordingly  gave  directions  to  refil  the 
flagon,  and  fee  each  of  them  wim  a  shilling.  After  drinking 
health  and  happiness  and  a  merry  Christmas  to  all  the  family, 
and  promising  to  get  a  new  tune  ready  for  the  following  year, 
they  bent  their  steps  towards  the  door  of  a  wealthier  habita- 
tion, where,  though  they  may  have  partaken  of  more  delicate 
cheer,  they  could  not  have  met  with  a  more  hospitable  enter- 
tainment. 


VISIONS  IN  THE  SUNSET.    A  SONNET. 

BY  REGINALD  AUOUSTINB. 

How  calm,  but  how  magnificent  the  hush 
O'er  Summer's  path  reposes ! — there  should  be 
Elysian  fountains,  with  their  golden  gush, 

And  rainbow  spires,  within  the  chiystal  seiu 

Sublime,  amid  the  sunny  blazonry 
Of  yon  fair  cloud,  should  beauteous  Milton  smile. 
And  Shakspeare,  lord  of  his  enchanted  isle, 

Muse,  o'er  his  harp,  beneath  the  magic  tree ! 

Oh,  child  of  fancy !  if  the  mellow  lute 
Pours  out  its  music  o'er  thy  slumbering  eyes. 

And  visions,  deep  and  blissful,  keep  thee  mute. 
On  seraph's  radiant  pinions  thou  shouldst  rise. 

Wander,  amid  their  glow,  through  groves  of  fruit. 
And  taste  the  streams  that  laugh  o'er  Paradise ! 

Dtal 
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THE  GREENWICH  PENSIONER. 

A  Greenwich  pensioner !  Did  any  of  my  readers  eyer  pon- 
der on  that  strange  composition  of  battered  humanity  and  olue 
serge  ?  Did  they  never  feel  a  something  approaching  veiy 
near  gratitude  on  passing,  in  the  metropolis,  a  Greenwich 
pensioner,  who,  with  his  honest,  carved-out,  unabashed  front, 
looks  as  bluntly  and  as  wooderiogly  at  the  bustle  and  snlen- 
dor  around  him,  as  does  an  unsophisticated  wether  sudaenly 
remoyed  from  South  Downs  to  Cheapside,  whilst  shaking  his 
woollen  coat  beneath  die  whip  of  the  coachman  to  the  Lord 
Mayor.  What  a  mixture  of  gravi^  and  wonderment  is  in  the 
poor  brute^s  countenance !  how,  with  its  meek,  uplifted  head. 
It  stares  at  the  effulgent  vehicle, — runs  leaping  at  the  coach- 
wheels,  mistaking  them  for  hurdles — falls,  awe-struck,  back, 
at  the  gilt  and  havered  greatness  of  the  footman's  cocked  hat 
— ^then,  suddenly  awakened  from  its  amazement  by  the  lurch- 
er's teeth  or  the  driver's  stick,  makes  an  unlucky  spring  of 
some  three  feet  into  the  air,  catches  a  glance  of  its  figure  in 
the  mirrored  walls  of  a  silk  mercer's,  and,  startled  at  the 
sight,  dashes  through  the  first  court,— carrying  perhaps  a  few 
yards  upon  its  back,  some  red-faced,  nankeen -gaitered  little 
stock-broker;  whose  spattered  small-clothes  are  for  a  time 
unreprded,  in  the  mighty  rush  of  drovers,  butchers,  dogs, 
and  idlers. 

Now  such  is  the  real  Greenwich  pensioner.  When  I  say 
real,  I  mean  one  who  abhors  London  worse  than  he  does  a 
Frenchman  j  who  thinks  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  in  it,  un- 
less, indeed,  it  be  Nelson's  tomb,  in  St.  Paul's,  or  the  Ship 
public-house,  in  Tooley-street.  London  is  to  him  a  never- 
failing  source  of  merriment ;  that  is,  whilst  he  is  out  of  it. 
He  sits  at  Greenwich,  and  looking  as  sagely  as  a  starling  ere 
he  snaps  at  a  fly,  at  the  piled-up  clouds  of  smoke  han^ng 
over  the  metropolis,  or  indeed  almost  propped  upon  its  chim- 
ney-pots, and,  stretching  forth  his  stick,  significantly  points 
them  out  to  his  former  shipmates,  asking  them  if  they  ao  not 
think  "  there  is  something  dark  over  there— something  of  an 
'  ox-eye'  to  the  west  V*  He ,  indeed ,  never  ventures  to  London , 
unless  it  be  for  a  fresh  supply  of  tobacco,  or  to  pay  a  quarterly 
visit  to  his  grand-dauffhter,  the  upper  housemaid  in  a  gentle- 
man's family — and  who,  indei^,  thinks  with  horror  upon  his 
call,  because  the  neighbours  laugh  at  the  cocked  hat  and  tht 
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shoe-bucUeft  of  her  relative  ;  but  principally  because  Richard, 
the  baker's  young  man,  declares  he  hates  all  sailors.  The 
visit  is  never  a  very  lengthened  one,  especially  if  the  girl  live* 
fkr  to  the  west ;  for  her  grandfather  has  to  call  on  Will  Some- 
body, who  set  up,  with  his  prize-money,  a  public- house  in 
Wapping :  so  oft  he  starts,  hurries  up  the  Strand,  touches  his 
hat  from  a  point  of  principle  as  he  nears  Somerset  House,  pufs 
out  more  canvas,  and  away  for  Temple  Bar.  The  pensioner 
has  not  yet,  however,  sat  for  his  picture. 

We  have  all  read  of  crabs  being  despoiled  of  their  claws, 
locusts  of  their  entrails,  and  turtles  of  their  brains,  receiving 
in  lieu  thereof  a  pellet  of  cotton,  and  yet  retaining  life, 
and  appearing,  in  the  words  of  the  experimentalizing  and  soft- 
hearted naturalist  "  very  lively  and  comfortable.  *  Now, 
the  real  Greenwich  pensioner  distances  all  these  ;  he  is,  in- 
deed, an  enigma :  nature  knows  not  what  to  make  of  him. 
He  hath  been  suspended,  like  a  schoolboy's  bob-cherry,  a 
hundred  times  over  the  chaps  of  death,  and  yet  still  been 
snatched  away  by  the  hand  of  providence,  to  whom,  indeed, 
his  many  hurts  and  dangers  have  especially  endeared  him. 
Ye  of  the  "  /and-interest,"  ye  soft-faced  youU^  sparks,  who 
think  with  terror  upon  a  razor  on  a  frosty  morning,-^ye  suf- 
fering old  gentlemen,  who  pause  at  a  linen-draper  s,  and  pass 
the  flannel  between  your  fingers,  as  time  verges  towards  Oc- 
tober,— ^ye  martyrs  to  a  winter  cough — ye  raaied  with  a  quar- 
terly tooth-arche — all  ye  of  household  ailings,  look  upoq  thk 
hacked,  shivered  piece  of  clay,  this  Greenwich  pensioner: 
consider  of  how  many  of  his  powers  he  is  despoiled  ;  see  where 
the  cutlass  and  the  boarding- pike  have  ploughed  up  and 
pierced  his  flesh  ;  see  where  the  bullet  has  glanced,  singeing 
by ;  and  when  you  have  reckoned  up,  if  they  are  to  reckon- 
ed, his  many  scars — above  all,  look  at  his  nard,  contented, 
weather-barnacled  face,  and  then,  gentle  spectators,  complain 
of  your  rheums,  your'joint-twitchin^s,  and  your  corns  ! 

Why,  this  Greenwich  pensioner  is  in  himself  a  record  <rf 
the  last  forty  years*  war.  He  is  a  breathing  volume  of  naval 
history :  not  an  event  but  is  somewhere  indented  in  him  with 
steel  or  led :  he  has  been  the  stick  in  which  the  English  Man 
has  notched  his  cricket-matches,  when  twenty-four  pounden 
wtr6  balls,  and  tnadnmasts  wickets.    See,  m  hi&  blinded 
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eye  is  Howe's  victory  on  the  glorious  first  of  June ;  that 
stump  of  what  was  once  an  arm,  is  Nile  ;  and,  in  his  wooden 
leg,  read  Trafalgar.  As  to  his  scars,  a  gallant  action,  or  a 
desperate  cutting- out,  is  noted  in  every  one  of  them.  And 
what  was  the  old  fellow's  only  wish,  as,  with  a  shattere4 
knee,  he  lay  in  the  cockpit  under  the  surgeon's  hand — what 
was  his  earnest  supplication  to  the  wet-eyed  ipessmate  who 
bore  him  down  the  natchway  t  Simply,  that  he  would  save 
him  one  of  the  splinters  of  the  m^nmast  of  the  Victory,  to 
make  of  it  a  leg  tor  Sundays !  His  wish  was  granted  ;  and  at 
Greenwich,  always  on  the  seventh  day,  and  also  on  the  21s^ 
of  October,  is  he  to  be  seen,  propped  upon  the  inestimable 
splinter,  which,  from  labor,  time,  and  bees' -wax,  has  taken  the 
dark  glossiness  of  mahogany.  What  a  face  he  has !  What  a 
certsun  consciousness  of  his  superiority  on  his  own  element 
at  times  i>u&  out  of  his  lip,  and  gives  a  sudden  twitch  to  his 
head!  But  ask  )iim  in  what  quarter  sets  the  wind — and 
note,  how  with  his  one  eye,  he  will  glance  at  you  from  top  to 
toe ;  and,  without  ever  raising  his  head  or  hand  to  make  a 
self-enquiry,  answers  you  at  once,  as  though  it  was  a  question 
he  was  already  prepared  for.  And  so,  indeed,  he  is ;  it 
being  his  first  business,  on  rising^  to  consult  the  weather. 
The  only  way  to  gain  his  entire  confidence,  is  at  once  frankly 
to  avow  your  utter  ignorance,  and  his  superio|ity ;  and  then, 
after  he  nas  leered  at  you  with  an  eye,  in  wmch  there  is  a 
meeting  of  contempt,  good  humour,  ana  self-importance,  he  is 
wholly  your  own ',  and  will  straightway  launch  into  the  South 
Seas,  coast  along  the  shores  of  Guinea, — where,  by  the  bye, 
be  will  tel|  you  he  once  fell  in  love  with  a  negress,  who,  hqw- 
ever,  jilted  him  for  the  cook, — and  then  he  will  launch  oi|t 
about  Admiral  Duncan—rtake  you  a  voyage  with  him  roun4 
Cape  I^orn,  where  a  mermaid  appeared,  and  sung  a  sons  to 
the  ship's  crew ;  and  who,  indeed,  blew  aside  me  musKet- 
sbots  that  were  ungallantly  fired  at  her  in  requital  of  hec 
melody.  But  our  pensioner  has  one  particular  story ;  hear 
him  through  that,  suffer  yourself  to  oe  wholly  astounded 
at  its  recital,  and,  if  you  were  not  a  landman,  he  would  in- 
stantly greet  you  as  his  dearest  friend.  The  heroes  of  this 
same  story  are  our  pensioner  and  a  shark, — a  tremendous 
shark,  that  used  to  be  the  terror  of  the  harbour  of  St.  Thomas's. 
Upon  this  ftharki  and  the  piece  of  the  maimnast  of  the  yic- 
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tory,  if  oar  pensioner  content  to  rest  all  his  importance  during 
his  life,  ana  his  fame  with  posterity.  He  will  tell  yon  that 
he,  being  caterer  of  the  mess,  let  fall  a  piece  of  beef  out  at  the 
port-hole,  which  this  terrible  shark  received  into  its  jaws,  and 
twisted  its  body  most  provokingly  at  the  delicious  mouth- 
ful. Hereupon  our  pensioner, — it  was  before,  he  reminds 
you,  he  had  lost  a  limb, — asks  leave  of  the  first  lieutenant 
(for  the  captain  was  on  shore)  to  have  a  bout  with  the 
shark :  leave  being  granted,  all  the  crew  are  ouickly  in  the 
shrouds,  and  upon  the  hammock-netting,  to  see  Tom  "tackle 
the  shark.'*  Our  pensioner  now  enters  into  a  minute  detail 
of  how,  having  armed  himself  with  a  long  knife,  he  jumped 
overboard,  dived  under  the  shark,  whom  he  saw  approadnni; 
with  distended  jaws,  and  inflicted  a  tremendous  wound  with 
the  knife  in  the  belly  of  the  fish  ;  this  is  repeated  thrice,  when 
the  shariL  turns  itself  imon  its  ba<^ — a  boat  is  let  down,  and 
both  the  conmieror  and  the  conquered  are  quickly  received 
upon  deck.  You  are  doubtless  astonished  at  this ;  he,  how- 
ever, adds  to  your  surprise,  by  telling  you  that  the  mess  re- 
galed off  the  piece  of  beef  recovered  from  the  fish ;  be  mora 
astounded  at  this,  although  mingle  no  doubt  in  your  astonish- 
ment, and  he  vriU  straightway  promise  some  day  to  treat  your 
eyes  with  a  sight  of  a  set  of  chequer-men,  cut  from  the  very 
dorsal  bone  of  the  immolated  shark  !  To  be  the  hearer  of  a 
sailor's  tale,  is  something  like  undergoing  the  ancient  ordeal 
of  red-hot  ploughshares ;  be  innocent  of  unbelief,  and  you 
may,  as  was  held,  journey  in  safety ;  doubt  the  •malleit 
point,  and  you  are  quickly  withered  into  nought. 

What  an  odd  contrast  to  his  early  life  is  the  state  of  a 
Greenwich  pensioner !  It  is  as  though  a  part  of  the  aAgiy 
and  foaming  sea  should  lie  stagnant  u  a  bathing-tub.  Au 
his  business  is  to  recount  his  former  adventures — to  plod  about, 
and  look  with  adisdsdnful  eye  at  trees,  and  brick  and  mortar; 
or,  when  he  would  indulge  in  a  serious  fit  of  spleen,  to  walk 
down  to  the  river's  side,  and  let  his  gall  feed  upon  the  mis- 
haps of  London  apprentices,  who,  Earless  of  conseauences, 
maj  have  ventured  some  five  miles  from  home  in  n^yf ' '  a  trim* 
built  wherry."  A  Greenwich  pensioner,  f^h  from  sea,  is  a 
most  preposterous  creature  ;  he  ^ts  up  every  morning  for  i 
week,  a  month,  and  still  finds  himself  in  the  same  place ;  ha 
knows  not  what  to  make  of  it ;  he  feels  the  strangeneat  of  hb 
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tttuation,  tnd  would,  had  he  the  patience  and  the  wit,  liken 
himself  to  a  hundred  unsettled  things.  Compare  him  to  a 
hippopotamus  in  a  gentleman's  park,  and  he  would  tell  you, 
he  had  in  his  day  seen  a  hippcnpotamus,  and  then,  with  a  good- 
natured  grunt,  acquiesce  in  the  resemblance ;  or  to  a  jolly- 
boat  in  a  flower-garden ;  or  to  a  sea-g^l  in  the  cage  of  a 
canaiy ;  or  to  a  porpoise  upon  a  hearth-rug ;  or  to  a  boat- 
swain^s  whistle  in  a  nursery ;  or  to  a  marling-spike  in  a  mil- 
liner's work-room  ;  or  a  tar-barrel  in  a  confectioner's ;  with 
any  one  or  all  of  these  misplaced  articles  would  our  unsettled 
pensioner  sympathize,  until  time  shsdl  have  reconciled  him  to 
bis  asylum ;  and  even  then,  his  fiancy,  like  the  shells  upon 
our  mantel-piece,  will  sound  of  the  distant  and  the  dangerous 
ocean.  At  Greenwich,  however,  the  mutilated  old  sailor  has 
time  enough  to  indulge  in  the  recollection  of  his  early  days, 
and,  with  what  wisdom  he  may,  to  make  up  his  mind  to  meet 
in  another  world  those  whom  his  arm  may  have  sent  thither 
long  before.  Death,  at  length,  gentiy  lays  the  veteran  upon 
his  back ;  his  last  words,  as  the  sailor  puts  his  withered  hand 
upon  his  heart,  are,  "  all's  well,"  and  sea  and  earth  have 
passed  away.  His  body,  which  had  been  for  forty  years  a 
bulwark  to  the  land,  now  demands  of  it  but  **  two  paces  of 
the  vilest  earth  ;"  and  if  aught  could  spring  from  the  tomb 
'Characteristic  of  its  inmate;  from  the  grave  of  the  pensioner 
would  arise  the  stout  unbending  oak — it  would  be  his  fitting 
monument ;  and  the  carolling  of  the  birds  in  its  branches 
would  be  his  loud,  his  artless  epitaph. 

The  Greenwich  pensioner,  wherever  we  meet  with  him,  is 
a  fine,  quaint  memento  of  our  national  greatness,  and  our  for- 
tunate locality.  We  should  look  upon  nim  as  the  representa- 
tive of  Neptune,  and  bend  our  spirit  towards  him  accordingly. 
Bat  that  is  not  sufficient ;  we  have  individual  acknowl^- 
menti  ta  make  to  him  for  the  comforts  of  a  long  safety. 
Let  us  but  consider,  as  we  look  at  his  wooden  supporter,  that 
if  it  had  not  been  for  his  leg,  the  cannon-ball  might  have  scat- 
tered us  in  our  tea  parlour ;  the  bullet  which  deprived  him  of 
hit  orb  of  vision,  might  have  stricken  Our  ViUage  from  our 
luLod,  whilst  ensconced  in  our  study ;  the  cutlass  which  cleav- 
ed his  shoulder,  mi^ht  have  demolished  our  china  vase  or  our 
globe  of  golden  fish : — instead  of  which,  hemmed  round  by 
such  walls  of  stout  and  honest  flash,  we  have  lived  securely, 
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participatiog  ia  ^vei^  peaceful  «nd  donftitic  comfort,  aad 
neither  heard  the  roar  of  the  cftonon  nor  seen  ks  smike. 
Shakspeare  ha9 compared  £Bgland  to  ''  a  swan's  nett"  in  tbt 
«  world's  pool :"  let  us  be  nautical  in  our  similies*  and  liken 
her  to  a  single  lemon-kernel  in  a  huge  Itow)  of  punch  :  who  is 
it  that  has  provented  the  kernel  from  heing  ladled  down  the 
throai  of  despotism,  from  becoming  but  an  atom  of  the  greatt, 
loathsome  mass  1 — our  Greenwich  pensioner.  Who  has  keat 
our  houses  from  being  transformed  into  barracks,  and  nor  ca^ 
bage-markets  into  parades  1 — again,  and  again,  let  it  be  anr 
swered — the  Greenwich  pensioner.  Header,  if,  th«  acact  tioM 
you  see  the  tar,  you  shcwld  perchance  have  with  you  you 
wife  and  smiling  family,  think  that  if  their  tendemess  hat 
never  been  shodbed  by  scenes  of  blood  and  terror,  you  wm 
such  <]^ietude  to  a  Oreei^wich  pensioner.  Indeed,  I  know 
not  if  a  trienniel  progi<ess  of  th^  Gieenwiich  establiahmtnt 
tluongh  the  whole  kingdom  would  not  be  attended  with  the 
most  beneficial  e^Sscts ; — fathers  wonld  teach  their  little  oaee 
to  lisp  thanksgivings  unto  God  that  they  were  been  ia  EiD§* 
land,  as  reminded  of  their  ba^py  snperiorit^r  by  tk»  withered 
form  of  every  Greenwich  penswoer. 


SUCCESSFUL  ALCHYMY. 

Many  men  have  spent  much  time  and  money  in  search  of 
the  philosophers'  stone,  but,  failing  in  their  experiments,  thoy 
have  abaaooned  the  delude  science  in  despair,  having  meta- 
morphosed their  gold  into  poverty  and  n^.  Henoe,  sofcmi 
writers  have  had  the  tsmenty  to  assert,  that  the.ok«ect  of  their 
pursuit  was  chimerical,*~that  they  ha^i  beea  deluded  hy 
visionarv  expectationa,  and  that  a  transmutation  is  imposffble. 
With  all  due  respect  to  these  learned  eentlemen,  I  mnat  beg 
to  dissent  from  their  sage  opinions,  well  knowing  that  the  art 
has  been  piactised  for  aeveial  years  with  the  motft  niidnnahle 
success,  both  in  London  and  da  the  countiy. 

There  are  at  this  moment  several  companies  ia  the  meta^ 
polls,  who  cultivate  this  science,  with  the  utmost  a4vMitage ; 
while  solitary  individuals,  having  found  the  grand  eUidr,  de* 
cline  all  associations  to  establish  their  fortunes  and  thdr 
fame* 
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Of  these  individuals  and  C0im>avie6,  swarms  may  be  found 
at  Gray's  Inn>  the  Temple,  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  Doctors' 
Commons^  The  materials  on  wfakh  tb^  work  are  quiite  sim- 
ple ;  and  the  process  chiefly  commands  attention  by  astonish- 
ing effects,  f  hey  use  neither  crucibles  nor  retorts  in  their 
laboratories,  but  are  rarely  disappointed  in  the  expected  result 
of  their  daily  experiments. 

A  ftw  drops  of  common  ink  mixed  up  with  a  specific  quan** 
fitjr  of  hw  verbiage,  and  a  very  small  portion  of  constitutional 
spirit,  spread  over  a  piece  of  paper,  and  left  to  dry,  will  in  a 
teW  days  be  metamorphosed  itito  sterling  silver.  The  *am6 
ingredients  spread  upon  parchment,  when  the  operative  alche- 
mist has  on  a  black  gown  and  a  wig,  that  mate  him  soifte- 
what  resemble  a  bashaw  with  three  tails,  may,  witb  equal 
ease,  be  transmuted  into  sterling  gold. 

To  give  effect  to  this  process,  the  artists,  sometimes,  with  a 
little  verbal  legerdemain,  raise  an  artificial  fire,  to  excite  the 
astonishment  and  admiration  of  the  spectators.  During  this  • 
time  the  composition  is  maturing  to  perfection,  and  almost 
immediately  after,  the  pure  gold  begins  to  flow.  This  thfe 
artist  secures,  and  with  it  fills  both  his  coffer  and  his  pockets. 
To  prevent  the  trade  from  being  suppressed  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment, or  these  manufactories  of  gold  and  silver  being  fbrfeited 
to  the  king,  these  waxy  gentlemen  call  themselves  solicitors 
and  counsellors,  and  by  these  names  they  are  known  through- 
out the  country. 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  FRIEND. 

I  saw  that  loved  one  lying  dead. 

That  one  whose  memory  now  I  bless, 
And,  thougb  1  knew  the  soul  was  fled, 

I  felt  not  yet  my  loneliness  I 
But  when  the  sable  hearse  drew  nigh. 

And  mourners,  who  were  smiling  still, 
And  all  that  frightful  pageantir, 

That  marks  we've  left  a  world  of  ill, 
'Twas  then  I  heav'd  my  saddest  sigh — 

Twas  then  I  felt  my  deep  distress  ; 
I  knew  that  one  was  gone  for  aye, 

And  felt  my  utter  lonelibess!  '  Allah. 
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SOLITUDE. 

TEAM8LATKD  FROM  THE  RUSSIAN  OF  MBRZLAKOFF. 

U|>oii  a  hill  which  rears  itself  'midst  plains  extending  -wide. 
Fair  flourishes  a  lofty  oak  in  beauty's  bloom  and  pride ; 
This  lofty  oak  in  solitude  its  branches  vast  expands. 
All  lonesome  on  the  cheerless  height  like  sentinel  it  stands ; 
Whom  can  it  lend  its  friendly  shade,  when  Sol  with  fervor 

glows. 
Or,  who  can  shelter  it  from  harm  when  the  rude  tempest 

blows? 
No  bushes  green,  entwining  close,  here  deck  the  neighbouring 

ground. 
No  tufted  pines  beside  it  grow,  no  osiers  thrive  around. 
Sad  e'en  to  trees  their  dreary  state  in  solitude,  if  grown. 
And  bitter,  bitter  is  the  lot  for  youth  to  live  alone  : 
Though  mines  of  countless  wealth  be  his,  how  vain  the  selfish 

pride! 
Though  crowned  with  glory's  laurell'd  -wreath,  with  whom 

that  wreath  divide  1 
When  I  with  an  acquaintance  meet,  he  scarce  a  bow  affi>rdsy 
And  beauties,  half  saluting  me,  but  grant  some  transient 

words. 
On  some  I  look  myself  with  dread,  whilst  others  from  me  fly. 
Yet  the  world  lavishes  its  smiles  till  the  dark  hour  draws 

nigh. 
But  were  my  aching  heart  relieved?  new  woes  assail  me 

sore. 
My  friend,  who  sleeps  in  the  cold  earth,  comes  to  my  aid  no 

more. 
No  relatives,  alas !  of  mine  in  this  strange  scene  appear. 
No  wife  imparts  love's  kind  caress,  soft  smile,  or  pi^ng  tear ; 
No  father  feels  joy's  thrilling  throb  as  he  our  transport  sees. 
No  gay  and  sporting  little  ones  come  clambering  on  nay 

knees; 
Take  back  all  honors,  wealth,  and  fame,  the  heart  they  can- 
not move, 
And  give  instead-*  the  smiles  of  friends,  the  fond  embrace  of 

love. 

W.  D.  L. 
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MA8QUBRADES.* 

The  misfortune  of  the  thing  is,  that  people  drefs  thems^lTQs  |«  what 
tliesf  have  %  mind  to  be,  not  what  they  are  fit  tor.T-^teele, 

TMs  species  of  entertainment,  in  the  pesent  day,  is  f^r 
from  flourishing.    It  is  in  England  Kke  a  pnny  ezotte.    The 
first  masquerade  given  in  this  country  npon  the  fbreign  plan, 
was  l^  the  queen  of  Charles  I.    It  was  on  a  Sunday,  when, 
in  front  of  the  hanquedng- house  at  Whitehall,  a  scume  ensued 
between  the  soldiers  and  the  people,  hi  which  six  of  the  latter 
were  killed.    This  made  the  queen  very  unpopular,  and  raised 
a  violent  opposition  tQ  masquerades  for  nearly  a  century. 
The  most  spfendid  English  ma^querside  oo  recovd  was  pro^ 
vide^  at  the  Opera  House,  in  1717-8,  by  dlat  celebrated 
caterer,  ]>f  r.  Headegger.    It  was  allowed  tq  be  more  magni- 
fieent  than  had  beea  known  in  Italy,  Venice,  or  any  other 
country,  and  was  thus  described  in  BUst'i  Weekhf.  Journal, 
February  15,  IT  18  : — ."  The  room"  says  the  witer,  *♦  is  ex- 
ceedingly large,  beautiftilhr  adorned,  dad  illuminated  with 
dOO  wax  li|fhi^  ;  on  the  siaes  are  divers  beaufets,  over  which 
is  written  tile  severj^l  wines  therein  contained, — as  Canary, 
Burgundy,  Champagne,  Rhenish,  &c.,  of  which  all  are  at 
liberty  to  drink,  what  they  plestse ;  with  large  services  of  all 
sorts  of  sweeto^ts :  there  are  al$o  two  sets  of'  music,  at  due 
dbtance  ftt)m  each  other,  perfbrm^d  by  very  g;ood  hands.    B^ 
the  vast  vviety  of  dresses,  (many  of  them  very  rich,)  you. 
wottM  fancy  it  a  congress,  of  the  principal  persons,  of  sB  na- 
tions in  the  world, — ^as  Turks.  Italis^ns,  rn4lans,  Pokndei^. 
Spaniards,  Veq^ti^s,  &c..    There  is  an  absolute  ft'eedom  or 
speech,  witiiout  th^  least  oflence  given  hereby ;  whHe  all  ap- 
f^ar  better  bred  t^an  to  offer  anything  profhne,  rude,  or  im- 
inodest ;  but  wit  incessantly  hashes  about  in  repartees,  ho- 
iH>r^  an4  eood- humour,  and  all*  kinds  of'ple^^ntty.    There, 
was  also  the  groom-porter's  office,  where  all  play  that  please  y 
wli^ehejmBof  ^inefi^spass  about  with,  so  KttiQ  concern  in  itiei 
losers,  tiia^diey  are  not  to  be  distinguished' ffopn  the  wiiiners, 
Nor  ^^  it  add  a,  little  to  th^  beauty  of  the  entertainment,  tq 

% IHia  aftiola  \§  taken frttm  AemHptuiUm  to  ifte  Tkmarm,  a  very 
u^^  I^Ie  iKMtlt  ta  yiqsfi  wi«o  Vvifh  tQ  \miC9mtt  acqwinta*  villi  the 
origin,  progress,  and  present  state,  of  a^ths  nftxoyp|itw>  tii«4Ctirfl|. 
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see  the  generality  of  the  masqueraders  behave  themselTei 
agreeable  to  their  several  habits.  The  number  when  I  was 
there,  on  Tuesday,  last  week,  was  computed  at  700,  with 
some  filet  of  musqueteers  at  hand,  for  the  preventing  of  any 
disturbance  which  might  happen  by  quairels,  &c.,~ao  fr^ 
quent  in  Venice,  Italy,  and  other  countries,  in  such  enter- 
tainments. At  11  o'clock,  a  person  gives  notice  that  sapper 
is  ready,  when  the  company  pass  into  another  large  room, 
where  a  noble  cold  entertainment  is  provided ;  the  whole  di- 
version continuing  from  nine  o'clock  till  seven  the  next  morn- 
ing. In  short,  the  whole  ball  was  sufficiently  illustrious,  in 
every  article  of  it,  for  the  greatest  prince  to  give  on  the  most 
extraordinary  occasion." 

The  masquerades  formerly  ^ven  at  the  Pantheon  were  very 
celebrated.  In  1783,  Delpim,  the  famous  clown,  got  up  a 
grand  masquerade  there,  in  celebration  of  his  present  majes^ 
(then  Prince  of  Wales,)  attaining  the  age  of  majority.  Tm 
tickets  were  all  sold  at  three  guineai  each,  but  Delpini  was  a 
loser  by  the  speculation.  J&oui  six  years  since,  the  king 
sent  the  poor  artisU  £200 ;  but  the  latter  part  of  Del|Hni*s 
life  viras  passed  in  sickness,  misery,  and  su£fering.  In  the 
same  year,  Garrick  attended  a  masquerade  at  the  Pantheon, 
as  king  of  the  gipsies,  a  character  which,  according  to  local 
report,  he  rendered  inmitabU,  by  his  spirit  and  humour. 
Masquerades,  carnivals,  and  fuiinr-dress  balls,  are  given, 
upoii  special  occasions,  at  Bruiy  Lane  and  Covent  Garden 
theatres,  when  the  whole  theatre  is  formed  into  a  saloon,  by 
flooring  over  the  pit  level  with  the. stage,  which  has  a  most 
imposing  effect.  The  admission  is  from  one  to  two  guineas. 
There  are  annually,  at  the  Italian  Opera  House,  three  mas- 
querades, and  the  same  number  at  the  Argyle  Rooms,  in  Re- 
gent-street. They  are  nufnerously  attended;  but  in  their 
motley  assemblages  we  miss  the  character  and  spirit,  the  gen- 
tlemanly ease  and  feishion,  of  the  times  of  Killeffrew  and 
Heidegger.  All  is  revel  and  rout ;  but  as  a  picture  of  L<mdon 
life,  these  entertainments  merit  notice ;  and  sjich  as  do  not 
veish  to  mix  in  their  frolics,  may  witness  them  from  the  spec- 
tatory  of  the  theatre.  The  pit  is  floored  over  at  the  Own, 
House,  and  the  saloon  then  formed  is  one  of  the  most  brilhant 
that  can  be  conceived.  The  admission  is  lOic  6(2.  ior  persons 
in  eharaeter ;  and  one  guinea  for  those  in  plain  dress.  Supper 
nnd  wines  are  charged  extra. 
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Venice  is,  however,  the  city  for  masquerades ;  and  in  Paris 
E  carnival  is  still  held  fifteen  days  previous  to  Ash  Wednes- 
day. In  1 790,  it  was  prohibited ;  but  on  its  restoration,  for 
some  years,  nothing  could  exceed  the  beauty  and  richness  of 
the  costumes  displayed  on  these  occasions.  Thousands  of 
masked  persons  then  paraded  the  streets ;  but  the  entertain- 
ment has  now  lost  its  charms,  and  the  masks  are  few  and 
unmeaning.  Masked  balls  weie  introduced  in  1716;  and 
a  Carmelite  friar  (good  soul !)  invented  machinery  for  ele- 
vating the  floor  of  the  pit  to  a  level  with  the  stage.  They 
now  commence  about  the  end  of  January,  and  continue  on 
fixed  davs  throughout  the  carnival.  The  charge  to  the  most 
splendid  is  only  SIX  franks ;  to  others,  three  franks;  and  these 
balls  are  given  at  almost  every  theatre  in  Paris. 

Masks  were  very  common  among  the  ancients,  and  were 
more  particularly  used  by  the  performers  at  their  theatres.  It 
is  uncertain  whether  the  Egyptians  understood  theatrical 
simusements;  but  remains  of  their  monuments  prove  them  to 
have  been  accustomed  to  conceal  their  faces  with  masks. 
They  were  originally  made  of  the  bark  of  trees,  then  of  leather^ 
subsequently  of  wood,  and  lastly  of  paper,  varnished.  The 
mask  was  likewise  worn  in  several  ancient  religious  cere- 
monies, and  fStes  of  the  heathto  deities,  as  also  in  the  Satut^ 
tuUia.  Female  masks  were  likewise  worn  by  boys,  who  for- 
merly played  women's  paits  on  our  stage. 

SHE  LEFT  THE  BALL. 

She  left  the  ball,  for  all  was  dim. 
For  all  was  darkness  without  him ; 
For  what  was  feast,  or  what  was  ball. 
Without  the  dear  one  loved  of  all  1 
Then  home  she  went,  but  what  was  home, 

Without  that  one  who  made  home  sweet? 
'Twas  he  that  made  it  bibs  to  roam. 

Or  made  the  hours  at  home  so  fleet. 
She  took  her  harp,  but  vain  the  sound. 

To  soothe  a  mmd  oppressed  with  care ; 
She  found,  alas !  too  sadly  found, 

'Twas  all  in  vain--fc«  was  not  there. 

Allah. 
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IBOM  TH$  ROYAL  ARCHIVES  OP  SICILY- 

In  the  time  of  Frederick,  King  of  Sicily,  there  Hved  a  cele- 
brated diver,  whose  name  was  Nicholas,  ai^l  who,  from  his 
amazing  skill  in  swimming,  and  his  perseverance  nnder  water, 
was  snmamed,  The  Fish.  This  man  had  fnun  hb  infancy 
been  used  to  the  sea,  and  earned  his  scanty  subsistance  by 
diving  for  corals  and  oysters,  which  he  sold  to  the  viUagers  on 
shore.  His  long  acquaintance  with  the  sea,  at  last  brought  it 
to  be  his  natural  element.  He  frec^uently  was  known  to  spend 
five  days  in  the  midst  of  the  waves,  witnout  any  other  provi- 
sions tpan  the  fish  he  caught  there,  and  ate  raw.  He  often 
swam  over  from  Sicily  to  Calabria,  a  tempestuous  and  dan- 
gerous passage,  carrying  letters  from  ^e  king.  He  was  fre- 
quently known  to  swnn  among  the  gul&  of  the  Lipari  islands, 
noways  apprehensive  of  danger.  Som^  mariners,  out  at  sea, 
one  gay  Observed  something  at  a  distance  from  Uiem,  which 
they  regarded  as  a  sea-monster ;  but,  upon  its  approach,  it 
was  known  to  be  Nicholas,  whom  they  took  into  their  ship. 
When  they  asked  him  whither  \^  was  going  in  so  stormy  and 
rough  a  sea,  and  at  such  a  distance  m)n^  land ;  he  snowed 
them  a  packet  of  letters,  which  he  was  carrying  io  on^  of  the 
towns  of  Italy,  neatly  done  up  in  a  leathern  bag,  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  could  not  1m  wetted  hjf  the  sea.  He  kept 
them  thus  company  fpr  spm^  ti^e  on  tl|eir  voyage,  conversing 
and  asking  c^estions ;  and,  ^r  eatjn^  a  h«arty  ipeal  with 
them,  took  his  leave,  and,  jjumping  iptp  the  ^,  pi^sned  his 
voyage  alone. 

in  order  to  aid  th^se  powers,  of  endurin?  in  th^  defp,  nature 
seemed  to  have  assisted  him  i^  a  very  ^xtraordinair  manner ; 
for  the  spaces  between  h^s  finj^rs  and  to^  were  webbed,  as  in 
a  goose ;  and  his  chest  became  so  very,  canacioi);^,  that  he 
could  take  in,  at  one  insni^tion,  as  n^uc^  breath  as  would 
serve  him  for  a  considerable  time. 

The  account  of  so  extraordinary  a  per^n  ^  not  fail  to 
reach  the  king  himself,  who,  actuated  by  th^  genera)  curiosity, 
ordered  that  Nicholas  should  }fe  brought  l^fbre  him.  It  vras 
no  easy  majtter  to  find  Nicholas,  who  generally  spent  his  time 
in  the  solitudes  of  the  deep ;  but  at  last,  however,  after  much 
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searching,  he  was  found ,  and  brought  before  his  majesty.  The 
curiosity  of  this  monarch  had  been  long  excited  by  the  accounts 
he  bad  heard  of  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  of  Charybdis ;  he, 
therefore,  conceived  that  it  would  be  a  proper  opportuni^  to 
have  more  certain  information,  and  commanded  our  poor  diver 
to  examine  the  bottom  of  this  dreadful  whirlpool ;  and,  as  an 
incitement  to  his  obedience,  he  ordered  a  golden  cup  to  be 
flung  into  it.  Nicholas  was  not  insensible  of  the  dangers  to 
which  he  was  exposed,^-dangers  best  known  only  to  himself ; 
and  he  therefore  presumed  to  remonstrate :  but  the  hopes  of 
the  reward,  the  desire  of  pleasing  the  king,  and  the  pleasure 
of  showing  his  skill,  at  last  prevailed.  He  instantly  jumped 
into  the  gulf,  and  was  immediately  swallowed  up  in  its  bosom. 
He  continued  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour  below,  during  which 
time  the  king  and  his  attendants  remained  on  shore,  anxious 
for  bis  fate ;  but  he  at  last  appeared  upon  the  surface,  hold- 
ing the  cup  triumphantly  in  one  hand,  and  making  his  way 
gwA  upon  the  waves  with  the  other.  It  may  be  supposed  he 
was  received  with  applause  upon  his  arrival  on  shore  ;  the  cup 
was  made  the  reward  of  his  adventure  :  the  king  ordered  him 
to  be  taken  proper  care  of ;  and,  as  he  was  somewhat  fatigued 
and  debilitated  by  his  labor,  after  a  hearty  meal  he  was  put 
to  bed,  and  was  permitted  to  refresh  himself  by  sleeping. 

When  his  spirits  were  thus  restored,  he  was  again  brought, 
to  satisfy  the  king's  curiosity  with  a  narrative  of  the  wonaers 
he  had  seen  ;  and  his  account  was  to  the  following  effect : — 
He  would  never,  he  said,  have  obeyed  the  king's  commands, 
had  he  been  apprised  of  half  the  dangers  that  were  before 
hira.  There  were  four  things,  he  observed,  that  rendered  the 
gulf  dreadful,  not  only  to  men,  but  to  fishes  themselves  :•— 
first,  the  force  of  the  water,  bursting  up  from  the  bottom, 
which  requires  great  strength  to  resist :  secondly,  the  abrupt- 
ness of  the  rocks  that,  on  every  side  threaten  destruction  : 
thirdly,  the  force  of  the  whirlpool  dashing  against  those  rocks ; 
and  fourthly,  the  number  and  magnitude  of  the  poljpus  fish, 
some  of  which  appeared  as  large  as  a  man,  and  wlycn,  every 
where  sticking  against  the  rocks,  projected  their  fibrous  arms 
to  entangle  him.  Being  asked  how  he  was  able  so  readily  to 
find  the  cup  that  had  been  thrown  in  ;  he  replied,  that  it  hap- 
pened to  oe  flung  by  the  waves  into  the  cavity  of  a  rock, 
against  which  he  himself  was  urged  in  his  descent.    This 
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account,  however,  not  satis^f  the  king's  curlosibr;  he  wa 
requested  to  venture  once  more  into  the  gulf  for  further  dnco^ 
veries  :  he  at  first  refused ;  but  the  kine,  desirous  of  hsvin^ 
the  most  exact  information  possible  of  ul  things  to  be  found 
in  the  gulf,  repeated  his  solicitations,  and,  to  give  them  sfifl 
greater  weight,  produced  a  larger  cup  Aan  the  former,  and 
added  also  a  cup  of  gold.  Upon  these  eonsiderations,  iSbt 
unfortunate  Pesiacota  once  apain  plunged  into  the  whirlpool, 
— and  was  never  heard  of  more. 


THE  BAD  EFFECTS  OF  RICHES. 

•*  ProAuion  deluging  a  state  with  lutt» 
Of  grosMtt  natore  tfad  of  iM»nteiiect% 
Prqutrea  it  for  its  raio." 

The  wiser  part  of  mankind  seem  to  agree,  that  real  hippi- 
ness  is  only  to  be  found  where  the  afi^ctions  are  always  ac^ 
companied  by  ^  serene  tranquillity :  it  hence  follows,  that 
those  who  employ  their  existence  in  quest  of  dissipated  joys, 
meet  with  the  greatest  proportion  o^  pain&,  disappointments, 
and  disgusts. 

One  of  our  eminent  poets  i^ays,  that  virtue  is  **  the  strength 
and  beauty  of  the  soul ;"  a  charming  simile,  and  such  a  one 
as  offers  a  pleasing  otie  for  comment ;  but  we  shall  only  infot 
that  it  is  virtue  which  is  the  only  solid  prosperity,  and  the  com- 
fort and  shield  of  adversity.  Having  so  done,  we  shall  a&k. 
What  are  riches?"  and  endeavour  to  define  their  efiecte. 

Kiches  are  only  a  vain  something,  that  claims  the  admira- 
tion of  avaricious  minds,  a  gaudy  deception,  unworthy  of  takiiS 
attention,  and  a  falsely  supposed  desirable  possession.  Ih- 
significant  as  are  riches,  there  are  beings  who  degrade  iht 
human  understanding  by  an  unquenchable  thirst  after  pelf, 
acquired  by  guilt  and  baseness.  Ancient  philosophers  have, 
in  general,  condemned  riches  as  unnecessary  evils.  Is  it  not 
evident  thtit  superfluity  exceeds  the  dictates  of  wisdom  and  of 
nature  ?  Not  that  adversity  is  of  itself  desirable — no !  for  it 
is  a  real  affliction  ;  yet  reflect  on  the  nature  of  adversity,  and 
you  will  perceive  that  this  affliction  is  invariably  the  attendant 
on  vice, —indeed,  it  may  be  found  otherwise,  actordiiL?  to 
the  opinion  of  the  worla ;  but  the  world's  opinion  is  mfee, 
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"  for  th«  poor  map  Uiat  is  grateful,  would  ba  benev;ol€nt  were 
be  rich/'  consequently,  ^he  heart  is  the  standard  to  judge  by. 
Who  so  poor  as  the  miser  1 

Prosperity  tends  to  make  us  vain,  arrogant,  and  self-suffi- 
cieat ;  indeed,  it  not  unfrequently  happens^  that  the  mind  is 
so  contaminated  by  wealth,  as  to  render  the  possessor  a  sort  of 
overbearing  wretch,  devoid  of  every  finer  feeling,  calloHs  to 
every  charitable,  generous,  and  noble  principle.  Worldly 
possession3  are  not  requisite  to  constitute  a  good  or  happy 
man. 

Still  it  cannot  be  denied  that  riches  may  be  possessed  with 
safety,  and  tend  to  the  happiness  of  the  possessor.  But,  alas ! 
we  seldom  find  that  jpeople  in  affluent  circumstances  are  ac- 
tuated hy  a  truly  charitable  disposition.  Where  are  the  plea- 
sures arising  from  motives  of  ostentation'!  Have  not  the  opu-  ' 
lent  employments  to  intrigue  for,  and  obligations  to  discharge  1 
are  they  not  obliged  to  perform  duties  of  useless  ceremony, 
and  compelled  to  a  continual  restraint  in  their  dress,  action, 
and  words,  and  to  endure  the  insupportable  pressure  of  idle- 
ness, the  nurse  of  discontent  *!  In  short,  there  is  no  sort  of 
slavery  1^  which  they  are  not  burthened  ;  even  their  enter- 
tainments, sumptuous  as  they  may  appear,  are  enjoved  with 
^ess  satisfaction  than  the  repast^  of  the  rural  swain,  who  grate- 
fully takes  what  nature  gives,  and  in  reality  enjoys. 

Country  scenes  abound  with  an  elegant  simplicity;  gran- 
deur, unknown  to  the  miserable  great,  who  steal  through  life 
betwUt  luxury  and  guilt.  It  is  content  thatdifiuses  a  charm 
that  choaks  the  thorns  of  life.  In  the  peasant's  hut  we  ma^ 
find  a  calm  sei'enity,  a  firmness  of  soul,  and  a  sweet  compo- 
sure of  mind,  unknown  to  those  in  exalted  stations  ;  his  daily 
toil  becomes  a  delight ;  with  cbeerfulijess  he  rises  at  morn  to 
ip^sume  his  peaceful  labor,  and  returns  at  night  to  his  happy 
cot ; — there  finds  his  loved  partner,  his  smiling  children,  a 
sparkling  fire,  and  the  food  of  innocence.  These  are  joys  su- 
perior to  the  floating  grandeur  of  a  court,  which  is  too  oft^n 
a  cloak  to  cover  wretchedness. 

Again,  the  conduct  of  the  gav  licentious  proud  is  rarely 
|nfluence4  by  prudent  consideration.  Where,  then,  are  the 
pleasures  of  nches  "i  or  where  that  happiness  to  counterba- 
£ince  the  black  jealousy  and  gloomy  anyiety  of  the  miser, 
whose  soul  is  ever  racked  with  conscious  remorse.    A  miser 
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it  a  sort  of  ^veiling  monster,  held  in  detestation.  We  i|^ght 
make  a  voluminous  selection  of  incidents,  which  elucidate 
the  deplorahle  influence  of  riches :  but  why  enumerate  occur- 
rences from  history  to  prove  their  immoral  and  discordant 
tendency,  when  the  present  day  presents  a  serious  field  for 
observation  ? 

It  is  too  melancholy  a  truth,  that  the  prospect  of  self-ad- 
vantage incites  to  actions  unworthy  of  man's  dip^ity.  Why 
are  Europeans  so  prone  to  cultivate  inhumanity  in  the  western 
hemisphere  1  and  why  do  Britons  arrogantly  trample  on  that 
inestimable  jewel  which  they  so  proudly  boast  of  themselves  t 
The  best  families  are  i4>t  to  be  contammated  by  too  frequent 
habitude  to  scenes  of  cruelty.  In  like  manner  do  virtuous 
principles  die  away,  when  too  much  exposed  to  the  wiles 
of  temptation;  hence  the  baneful  tendency  of  gambling, 
a  gulf  no  less  hideous  than  shamefully  pernicious.  Pros- 
perity introduces  luxury,  and  luxury  a  poison  that  si^ 
the  very  essence  of  good  government,  and  inevitably  hurls 
vengeance  on  a  nation.  We  are  miserably  deceived,  when  we 
presume  that  riches  alone  will  constitute  happiness ; — whence 
so  many  glaring^  instances  of  conjugal  infidelity?  Little  else 
can  be  expected,  when  the  parties  unite  with  sentiments  dero- 
gatoiT  to  every  principle  of  genuine  and  pure  esteem.  Alas! 
matches  of  convenience  are  too  prevalent ;  indeed,  we  an 
almost  disposed  to  accuse  Cupid  for  allowins;  his  em|Mre  to  be 
so  much  encumbered  by  gold.  Cruelty  is  the  constant  atten- 
dant of  a  narrow,  groveling  mind.  How  often  is  geneross 
love  ill  requited,  and  why  1  Because  parents  aim  rather  at 
interested  matches,  than  such  as  nature  and  love  dictate. 

Ye  favored  sons  of  Britain*s  isle !  why  so  dififerent  from 
your  manly  ancestors  1  why  the  advice  of  dissolute  compa- 
nions more  attended  to  than  that  of  exj^rience?  Think  and 
act  with  noble  ardor,  and  permit  not  vicious  communication 
to  quench  this  generous  flame.  We  need  not  be  surprised 
at  finding  so  many  unfortunate  females,  when  we  consider 
that  the  sons  of  idleness,  vulture-like,  are  ever  upon  the  watdi 
to  seduce  the  imprudent  fair.  Can  that  affection,  which 
giasp  at  sensual  enjoyment,  be  level  No !  it  is  at  once 
sordid  and  transient,  rure  love  can  only  arise  from  the  inter- 
change of  soul  with  soul,  and  is  rendered  delightful  bymutail 
confidence  and  complacency. 
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Socrates  said,  that  *'  we  oujgfat  erer  to  prefer  poverty  with 
justice,  to  injustice  and  ignominy ;  and  ought  never  to  make 
a  distinction  betwixt  that  which  is  just,  and  that  which  is 
useful."  Ignorance  of  wealth  is  the  very  best  of  riches,  as  an 
immoderate  desire  of  riches  is  a  poison  lodged  in  the  soul, 
which  destroys  every  thing  that  is  good  in  it. 

From  our  misconceptions  of  the  nature  of  true  riches,  many, 
ah !  many  complicated  evils  spring ;  riches  virere  never  in- 
tended for  man  in  "his  primitive  state ;  every  sympathetic  soul 
shudders  at  the  wretchedness  of  those  poor  Doings  who,  weep- 
ing, labor  in  the  mines.  Nay,  the  calamities  attending  the 
acquirement  of  eold,  and  other  falsely  esteemed  metals,  are 
innumerable,  and  at  once  evince  that  nature  intended  them 
not  for  man's  use.  Why  do  the  mistaken  notions  of  honor, 
prerogative,  and  power,  lead  their  votaries,  and  serve  as  pre- 
texts to  exercise  every  species  of  cruelty  1 

It  is,  in  fact,  needless  to  expatiate  further  on  this  subject. 
We  shall  conclude  by  observing,  that  it  is  from  the  volume  of 
human  life  we  may  every  day  araw  observations  which  eluci- 
date the  immoral  tendency  of  riches.  It  must,  however,  be 
confessed,  that  happiness  is  centered  in  ourselves,  as  we 
chiefly  make  or  fina  our  own  felicity. 

May  these  remarks  strengthen  this  incontestible  truth,  that 
riches  are  of  themselves  dangerous,  and  cannot  insure  happi- 
ness !  May  they  prove,  that  the  greatest  felicity  we  enjoy  here 
below,  flows  from  a  consciousness  of  having  done  our  duty  to 
our  Creator,  to  our  neighbour,  and  to  our  country ! 


THE  PAST. 

The  visions  of  the  buried  time  come  thronging  dearer  far 
Than  joys  the  present  hour  can  nve,  than  present  objects  are ; 
I  love  to  dwell  among  their  shades  unfolding  to  my  view 
The  dreams  of  perished  men  and  yeaa^  and  by-gone  gloiy 
too. 

For  though  such  retrospect  is  sad,  it  is  a  sadness  sweet. 
The  forms  of  those  whom  vfe  revere  in  memory  to  greet. 
Since  nothing  in  Uits  chaflgin^  world  is  constant  but  decay. 
And  early  flowers  but  bloom  ttie  first  to  pass  the  first  away. 
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'Tis  past  mid-day — the  sun  withdraws  his  beams. 

And  sultry  and  oppressive  is  the  air  ; 

While  in  the  dark  ning  south,  still  darker  clouds 

Their  fearful  aspect  show.    The  reapers  ^aze 

Silent,  and  trembling,  on  the  frowning  skies ; 

A  sudden  flash  the  wonted  signal  gives. 

And  loud,  and  long,  the  dreadful  eraali  i^  heard  ; 

Quicker  the  lightnings  glance, — tl^'  iiicreasiug  atorm 

Approaches  nearer : — mute  the  rustics  stand. 

The  master  casts  a  pensive  look  arDuml  \ 

Then  upward  turns  nis  eyes  ; — a  look  thai  sp<iaks, 

**  Much  corn  is  yet  abroad  ;  a  few  days  more. 

And  all  had  been  secure.: — but,  grajciou^  heavei^  1 

Thy  will  be  done."    Nearer  the  tenipt?^t  cotnes  j 

To  shun  the  torrents  of  a  threat'ning  cload, 

They  seek  the  shelter  of  an  aged  oak, 

Whose  friendly  boughs  some  shelter  might  iiJbrdt 

But,  ere  they  reach  it,  a  tremendout^  ^^ 

The  knotty  centre  cleaves !  amaz'd,  they  shrink. 

As  o'er  their  heads  the  dread  explosion  bursti, 

And  rolls  in  awful  majesty  along. 

Deep  in  the  bosom  of  tbe  hollow  vale 

Affnghted  Echo  murmurs  her  reply. 

Closer  the  reapers  crpud ;  for  solemn  fear 

Prevails  in  every  breast ! 

The  gleaners  fly 
With  speed,  and  in  the  neighboring  thicket  hide : 
And  woe  to  him,  who,  with  dishonest  hand. 
Has  oft  in  secret  from  the  sheaf  purloin'd 
The  tempting  ear ;  doubtless,  for  him  alone 
The  lightnings  glare ;  and  on  his  guilty  head 
The  fatal  bolt  must  fall !    Thu9  conscience  speaks, 
While  innocence  itself,  atarm'd,  beholds 
A  scene  so  terrible  !  but  the  same  power 
At  whose  command  the  fiery  iSempests  rise, 
Can  still  them  too.    Then  hush*^  be  every  fear  ; 
The  God  of  harvest  comes  not  to' destroy  ! 
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Lightly  the  show'r  descends :  the  thunder  rolls 
On  the  far  distant  shores;  the  opening  skies 
In  lovely  azure  glow,  and  all  around 
The  setting  sun  a  soften'd  lustre  throws. 
Refreshing  breezes  fly  across  the  plains, 
And  dash  the  moisture  from  the  drooping  corn. 
'Tis  mildness  all, — and  nature  smiles  again 
In  sweet  serenity, — then  sinks  to  rest. 


A  DREAM. 

I  dreamt  a  dream,  a  vision  of  youth, 
When  fancy  dominates  o'er  the  brain ; 

It  was  of  honor,  of  love,  and  truth, 
And  oh !  could  I  dream  that  dream  again ! 

It  told  of  a  world,  whose  ftdry  hues 

Were  ting*d  with  the  rays  of  hope's  sweet  light ; 
Of  doudless  days,  and  sweet  evening  dews. 

And  golden  moments  so  purely  bngfat. 

But  that  glitt'ring  vision  was  roughly  broke 

By  stem  reality's  magic  breath  ; 
For  clouds  I  saw  not  in  thunder  spoke, 

And  friends  I  lov'd  were  the  piey  of  death. 

And  could  it  then  be  delusion  ?  ah,  no ! 

As  the  star  of  hope  it  was  kindly  given 
To  cheer  this  dark  path  of  sublunar  woe, 
With  a  partial  glimpse  of  the  joys  of  heaven. 
BirmingJiatn,  J.  R. 


THE  ZEPHYR. 

Mid'  the  bells  of  the  Kly,  the  buds  of  the  rose. 
Where  the  violet  lurks,  where  the  eglantine  grows, 
Where  forest  boughs  ware,  when  the  summer  is  nigh, 
There,  there  is  my  home — for  a  zephyr  am  I. 
Q  2 
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In  the  caves  of  the  mountain,  the  birfh-plate  of  streamf, 
On  the  waves  of  the  sea,  in  the  snn's  dyin^  beams. 
Mid'  the  dews  of  the  mom,  when  Aurora  is  nigh. 
My  dwelling  is  found — for  a  zephyr  am  I. 

Hound  the  bright  form  of  beauty  I  gently  unfold 
M^  wings,  fringed  with  li^^ht  and  b^pangled  with  gold, 
Kiss  the  cheek  where  young  blushes  ror  ever  are  nigh. 
And  lives  but  for  bliss  — for  a  zephyr  am  I. 


BENHADAR. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  "  THB  SPANISH  OIBL  OP  THB  CORDIL- 
LERAS,*' "  THB  EVE  OP  ST.  JOHN,"  **  THB  LITTLB  DtTTCH 
SENTINEL,"    "  COBUS   YERKS,"  &C. 

A  certain  bashaw  of  Smyrna,  being  on  his  viray  to  Con- 
stantinople, by  order  of  the  commander  of  the  faithful,  with  his 
retinue  of  janissaries  and  servants  mounted  on  fifty  camels, 
arrived  about  noonday  at  a  fine  grove  of  oranges,  in  the  midst 
of  which  a  pure  spring  bubbled  forth  from  beneath  a  rock, 
and  wandered  about  like  a  snake  in  the  grass,  difiiisingt 
richer  tint  of  green  wherever  it  passed.  The  camels  hesitated, 
pricked  their  ears,  and  looked  wistfully  towards  the  g^urgling 
waters  and  cooling  fountains.  *  *  Halt  here, "  said  tiie  bashaw 
to  his  troop,  "  and  let  us  rest  in  this  shade."  The  bashaw 
sat  down  on  a  rich  cushion  of  silk,  ordered  his  pipe  to  be 
brought,  and,  crossing  his  legs,  directed  his  poet,  or  story- 
teller, to  relate  some  tale  to  pass  away  the  time.  The  poiet 
bowed  his  head,  and  began  as  follows : — 

A  merchant  of  Balsora,  who  was  called  Benhadar,  one  day 
sat  smoking  bis  pipe  under  the  shade  of  the  pomegranates  ia 
his  ^^arden,  and  amusing  himself  with  summing  up  the  items 
of  his  wealth.  **  Let  me  see — I  have  fifty  thousand  piastres 
in  merchandize  with  the  caravan  which  will  soon  be  here ;  I 
have  twice  that  sum  invested  in  my  two  ships  coming  from 
the  Indies  with  rich  spices  and  silks ;  I  have  eighty  thousand 
owing  to  me  by  the  great  bashaw,  Albacil ;  and  my  house  and 
g^ardens  are  worth  as  much  more.  Truly,  Benhadar,  thou  art 
rich  ;  enjoy  thjrself,  and  be  happy."  He  was  interrupted  by 
a  messenger,  who  came,  in  breathless  haste,  to  inform  him 
that  the  caravan,  which  was  bringing  his  meichandiiet  had 
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heea  o¥6itaked  by  a  whklwiiMl,  and  buried  in  ^e  sands  of  the 
desert*  Another  eame>  in  equal  haste,  to  say  that  his  tw6 
ships  had  been  wrecked  on  the  isle  of  Serandib,  where  Ihey 
were  ^^uadered  b^  the  natives,  and  their  crews  massacrea. 
A  third  followed  with  the  news  that  the  great  bashaw,  Albacil, 
had  fadJen  under  the  disple^nre  of  the  commander  of  the 
faithful,  who  had  sent  him  the  bowstring,  and  confiscated  all 
his  property.  Here  the  Bashaw  of  Smyrna  looked  a  little  un- 
ea^,  but  said  nothing. 

Benhadar,  continued  the  stoiy- teller,  rolled  himself  in  the 
dust,  in  despair ;  he  tore  his  bead,  and  scattered  his  hair  to 
the  winds.  *♦  O  Allah !"  cried  he,  **  what  sort  of  a  world 
is  this,  and  wliat  short-sighted  mortals  inhabit  it !  a  moment 
ago,  and  I  was  happy  in  the  imaginary  ^ssessions  of  bound- 
less wealth ;  now  I  am  a  beggar.  I  fancied  myself  rich,  when 
I  was  not  worth  a  piastre.  Miserable, — ^miserable  mortals, 
that  we  are !  why  cannot  we  know  what  will  happen,  as  well 
as  what  hath  happened  in  this  world  1  had  1  known  the 
former,  I  would  neither  have  adventured  my  wealth  to  be 
sported  with  by  the  whirlwinds  of  the  desert,  nor  the  tempests 
of  the  ocean,  nor,  what  is  still  mme  uncertain,  by  the  freaks  of 
fortune,  who  deligtrts  to  pull  down  the  pageants  that  she  sets 
up.  I,  that  am  a  descendant  of  the  preset,  and  have  die 
privilege  of  wearing  a  ^een  turban,  know  no  more  of  what 
shall  take  place  the  next  m(Hnent  than  lAne  camel  that  feani 
no  God.    Why  is  this,  O  AUah  V 

**  Who  ealls  on  AOah  V*  answered  a  voice tJiat  smote  upon 
ihe  heart  of  Benhadar,  who  gazed,  bewildered,  arouna. — 
^  Who  calls'!"  again  repeated  the  voicew  Benhadar  looked 
ti>wards  the  spot  whence  it  seemed  to  come,  and  beheld  what 
appeared  a  vast  column  of  mist,  gradually  swefiing  into  the 
•utlines  of  a  human  ^figure  of  gigantie  me,  A«  he  continued 
to  gaze  in  fixed  and  awful  silence,  it  condensed  by  degrees 
into  form,  synmetry,  and  substance,  biightening  at  the  ^ame 
time  its  dark  dusl^  hue,  tfll  liie  whole  face  and  feature  shone 
with  inconceivabk  brightness.  WiUi  a  look  of  mingled 
haughtiness  and  <cettteBip«nout  pity,  it  cried  out,  in  a  voiced 
that  shook  the  inmost  soul  of  Benhadar — 

-"  Thou  hast  called  on  Allah — ^I  am  heie  to  hear  thee. — 
What  wouMst  thou,  descendant  of  the  pvopliet  V* 

**  I  was  lamenting  the  wreck  of  my  rartune,"  at  length 
Q  3 
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rtjdied  Uke  mercbant,  trembling,  **  and  complaiiiiiig  to  Allab 
tfajit  we  mortali  were  not  permitted  to  know  the  future,  as 
well  as  the  present  and  the  past." 

"  Well,  and  what  if  they  did  1"  answered  the  genius,  ooDr 
temptuously. 

"  They  might  then,  neradventare,  avoid  the  disappointmoit 
of  their  hopes,  and  be  nappy.'* 

"  Thou  thinkest  so.  Wouldst  thou,  O  man?  know  the 
future  as  thou  knowest  the  pasti  Reflect— for  Allah  has 
promised  his  prophet  to  grant  one  wish  to  all  his  posterity. — 
Tell  me  thine — but  be  careful ;  the  gift  will  be  irrevocable." 

The  merchant  did  pause  and  reflect.  I  have  it  now  in  my 
DOwer,  thought. he,  to  receive  back  my  treasures  a  hundred 
told  :  but  without  the  gift  I  covet,  I  may  lose  them  again,  as 
I  have  already  done.  By  knowing  what  will  happen  I  can 
at  any  time  command  wealth,  as  easily  as  I  shall  know  how 
to  preserve  it. 

''  Hast  thou  decided  V*  said  the  genius.    ^ 

**  I  have,"  replied  the  merchant. 

'*  Name  thy  wish— but  again  reflect." 

"  I  have  made  up  my  mind.'' 

**  Name  then  thy  wish ;  but  asfain,  and  for  the  last  time, 
reflect,  for  again  I  say  the  gift  is  irrevocable.    What  is  it  V 

**  I  wish  to  know  all  that  will  happen  to  myself  and  to  the 
followers  of  the  prophet,  during  my  natural  eiistence." 

"  O  rash,  infatuated  man  !"  cried  the  genius ;  '*  thou  hast 
sealed  thy  doom  on  earth  !  I  pity  thee,  but  it  is  done.  Look !" 
The  genius  then  held  an  immense  mirror,  which  aoemed  to 
le^t  in  its  bosom  a  world  like  that  which  the-  merehant  in- 
habited, teeming  with  every  variety  of  occupation,  and  exhi- 
biting in  detached  yet  confused  groups  and  compartnoents,  all 
that  18  done  and  suflSsred  by  mortals*  The  merchant  gaaed, 
and  shuddered. 

"  All  is  so  mingled  and  confused,"  at  length  he  said  in  a 
low  and  quivering  voice,  "  thai  I  cannot  oemprehend  the 
diflerent  parts,  or  select  those  that  particularly  refer  to  my 
own  fate.  Canst  thou  not  separate  them  into  distinct  pic- 
turesr 

"  I  can."  he  replied.  "  Which  wilt  thou  behold  first,— 
the  mutations  of  this  world,  or  the  vicissitudes  of  thy  own 
lifer  ^ 

**  The  mutations  of  tlie  world/'  at  length  Benhadar  re- 
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pfied,  slinnidii^  witb  a  gatberitig  hortot  horn  the  withdnwing 
of  that  veil  which  was  to  discloBe  his  future  fate. 

*'  Look!"  cried  the  genius,  in  a  withering  voice,  "  be- 
hold, and  weep,  and  tremble !  'What  seest  thoul" 

The  merchant  ^azed  awhile,  and  answered,  "  I  see-  a 
country  laid  waste  with  &e,  and  cities  smoking  in  their 
ruins. 

"  Look  agun,"  said  the  genius,  "  and  tell  me  what  thmi 
seest/' 

"  I  behold  a  city  stormed  by  a  vast  army',  bearing  banners 
which  I  know  not  1  see  them  enter  its  gates,  and  now  a 
gallant  figure,  wearing  a  crescented  tuvban,  sallies  forth  from 
a  ^lendid  palace,  to  meet  the  assailants.  See!  now  they 
encounter — they  mix  pell-mell  in  deadly  conflict ;  beautiftil 
women  in  the  dress  of  my  eountrjr,  stand  at  the  palace  gates 
and  windows,  stretching  forth  thor  hands,  and  casting  their 
eyes  to  heaven,  as  if  to  beseech  its  aid  in  behalf  of  the  chosen 
people  of  Allah.  See !  now — now  the  crescent  falls  to  the 
eartn — the  bearer  of  the  sacred  banner  is  slain—the  gallant 
leader  lies  prostrate  on  the  ground,  bleeding  and  writhing  in 
agonies ;  the  soldiers  of  the  prophet  are  mowed  down  like  a 
harvest  field  ;  they  falter — they  turn  their  backs  —they  run. 
Of  those  bearing  the  cross,  some  engage  in>  pursuit,  others 
enter  the  palace.  I  hear  the  shrieks  of  the  women,  dragged 
forUi  into  the  streets  by  their  long  black  hair.  I  see  in  the 
next  moment  the  palace  in  flames — the  crescent  trampled  in 
the  dust,  and  the  city  a  smoking  ruin*  My  swoni — my 
sword !"  exclaimed  Benhadar,  earned  away  by  the  scene, 
**  that  I  may  revenge  the  wrongs  of  my  countrymen  and  r^* 
ligion !" 

"  Look  once  again,"  said  the  genius. 

Benhadar  looked,  and  saw  a  train  of  sorrowing  men,  wo- 
jnen,  and  children,  with  turbaned  heads,  slowly  marching 
'  down  to  the  shores  of  a  great  sea,  where  lay  at  anchor  a  fleet 
of  ships.  As  they  proceeded,  he  could  hear  their  sighs, 
sobbings,  and  groans  of  anguish,  and  see  them  looking  back 
and  clasping  their  hands  in  lingering  despair,  as  they  were 
driven  by  troops  of  armed  soldiers,  bearing  the  badge  of  the 
cross,  and  laughing  exulttngly  at  the  wofiil  scene  before  them. 
Arriving  at  the  beaeh,  they  were  pushed  rudely  into  the  boats 
that  awaited  them.  He  beheld  two  or  three,  as  if  in  the  mad 
anguish  of  the  moment,  jdunge  into  the  sea,  afid  perish.    He 
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hetid  the  moat  id  Allah  thovted  faj  a  thouaand  vcnoes  in  ac- 
cents of  despair,  as  die  maerabk  exUes  were  pnahed  «p  the 
adet  of  the  ships.  He  saw  the  tails  unfinrled,  tbe  anchors 
weighed,  and  the  pageant  swiftly  disappear,  leering  the  pue 
mirror  without  a  single  oibjeot  lepiesaited  in  its  vast  snrnce. 

"  What  is  all  thisl"  asked  Benhadar. 

*<  It  is  the  history  of  thy  countrymen  in  Spain,"  answesed 
tiie  genius.  "  The  country  thou  sawst  laid  waste,  it  ome  that 
will  be  wrested  from  the  dominion  of  Mahomet,  by  the  Chris- 
tian dogSf  who  have  been  forages  ^  slaves  of  the  crescent ;  the 
city  thou  sawst  stormed,  sacked,  and  set  on  fire,  is  the  capitsl 
of  the  caliphs  of  Spain :  the  ^gure  which  issued  forth  ma 
the  palace,  and  perished  \m  its  defence,  is  the  caliph  himself; 
the  women,  whose  shrieks  thou  didst  hear,  and  whose  iasulls 
thou  didst  witiveas,  were  his  wives,  and  the  wives,  sisters,  asd 
danghtars,  ef  the  Abenoennges  and  the  Zepis,  the  most  iUus- 
tiious  of  all  thy  oouutrymen  settled  in  Spain." 

«  Dreadftd  r'  exdahned  the  merchant.  '<  But  what  is  the 
meamng  of  the  other  pa^ant,  and  who  are  thoa«  aotrowfal 
pilgrims  I  beheld  en^tking  at  the  sea»6ide  V 

**  Thtpf  are  thy  countrymen,  the  descendants  of  the  mighty 
oenquerors  of  Spain*  After  the  destruction  of  theb  empire, 
they  sought  shelter  in  the  recesses  and  impenetrable  fisstnessis 
of  the  mountains,  where  they  were  hunted  Mke  wild  beasts, 
robbed  like  pilgrims  in  the  claws  of  banditti,  tortured  for  their 
faith,  and  trei^  like  men  who  had  forfeited  the  rights  ef 
nature  and  humanity,  untU  at  length  the  measure  of  o|^>i«s- 
sien  was  completed  by  sending  the  wretched  xemaant,  men, 
-women,  and  children,  to  p^ish  on  the  barren  plaoos  of 
Africa." 

"  And  where  was  Allah — ^where  was  his  mrophet  all  this 
while  V' 

"  Peace,  mortal !  'twas  his  will,"  cried  the  genius,  with  a 
frown,  and  again  presenting  his  vast  mirror. 

"  Look  again  ;  and  tell  me  what  thou  seest." 

"  I  see  vast  cities  and  plains  almost  deserted,  sare  here  and 
there  a  pale  staggering  mortal,  wandering  about  as  if  not 
knowing  whither  he  is  going ;  and  now  tikey  fall  to  the  ground, 
rotting  about  as  if  in  the  paroxysm  of  delirium ;  and  novr— 
now  they  stiffen  aid  die,  and  ttieir  bodies  become  losthaome 
with  Uotehes,  and  biles,  and  black  malignant  spots." 
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'M  see  in  one  house  ten  dead  bodies,  and  not  a  soul  ali?« 
near  them.    I  see,  in  another,  a  miserable  spotted  leper,  sit- 
ting like  a  malignant  eenius,  -contemplating  with  a  grin  of 
despair  an  audience  of  departed  souls ;  all  around  him  is  no* 
thing  but  death ;  yet  he  laughs, — ^while  he  is  tearing  his  hair, 
and  thrusting  his  hands  into  his  corrupted  flesh.    A  little 
further  on  is  a  man  walking  as  if  nothing  was  the  matter  with 
him  ;  he  staggers— he  falls — he  writhes  in  amnios — he  stifient 
•^the  angel  of  death  has  stricken  him — he  is  dead !  Close  by 
dts  a  woman,  between  an  old  man,  with  a  long  white  beard, 
and  a  little  "boy,  apparently  about  six  years  old :  they  are 
both  expiring.    She  nrst  goes  to  one,  and  kisses  and  embrace* 
him,  and  then  she  throws  herself  upon  the  bosom  of  the  other. 
Kow  she  puts  her  hand  to  their  mouths — she  places  it  on 
their  hearts — she  shrieks,  and  falls  insensibly  on  the  body  of 
the  little  boy — they  are  both  dead.    Further  on  I  behold  a 
mother  lying  dead,  and  an  infant  drawing  poison  from  her 
bosom,  whSe  a  wretched  maniac,  covered  with  ulcers,  is 
laughing  at  it—  but — ''    The  heart  of  the  merchant  sickened, 
his  eye  grew  dim,  and  he  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,— 
**  Spare  me,  O  my  genius,  I  cannot  look  that  way  any  more." 
'*  Thou  hast  wished,  and  it  has  been  granted,    replied  the 
genius ;  «  all  must  be  shown,  and  all  must  be  seen,  ere  my 
errand  is  done.     What  thou  hast  just  contemplated  is  the 
plague,  a  scouree,  which,  before  thou  passeth  from  this  world, 
thou  wilt  behold,  sweeping  thy  countrymen,  and  the  followers 
of  thy  prophet,  ^om  the  race  of  the  earth  by  thousands,,  tens 
of  thousands,  hundreds  of  thousands,  millions !    It  will  irast 
Irom  plain  to  plain — from  city  to  city — from  nation  to  nation 
-—over  all  the  earth,  which  acknowledges  the  faith  of  th^  pro- 
phet.   It  will  desolate  wherever  it  passes — the  ties  of  kinored 
will  be  severed — the  living  will  become  the  dead — populous 
cities  will  be  peopled  by  hyenas,  wolves,  and  foxes,  and  the 
fruitful  ^Ids  grow  up  into  thorns  and  briars,  because  there 
will  be  none  left  to  say,  this  is  my  heritage,  I  will  plant  it 
with  com ;  all  will  be  dead  that  lived,  and  the  tribes,  of  the 
mountains  shall  become  the  heritors  of  the  green  pastures,  be- 
cause there  is  none  else  to  inhabit  them.'' 

"  And  I  shall  live  to  see  all  this !''  groaned  Benhadarw 
"  AU  this,  and  mora/'  relied  ihe  genius.    '*  Look  again.'* 
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He  looked,  and  taw  the  plaini  of  Ana  covered  witk  amol- 
titnde  of  anned  meiit  followed  bv  crowds  of  women i  mardmig 
over  the  fields,  unging  allelujalis,  traiii|iimg  and  consnmiiig 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,  saokioff  and  setting  fire  to  the  cities, 
and  smiting  tiie  turbaned  heaiu  wheresoever  they  met  thea. 
He  beheld  this  mighty  host,  each  one  of  whom  brae  a  nd 
cross  on  his  garment,  or  his  shidd,  enco«mtenn|f  tiie  annio 
of  the  prophet,  driving  them  before  it  with  irresmdUe  impe* 
toosity,  annihilatmg  host  after  host  of  the  soldiers  ef  the  cres- 
cent, and  fattening  the  earUi  with  the  best  blood  of  ome  haif 
the  world.  He  beheld  famine  and  pestilence  hovering  over 
the  progress  of  these  conflicting  powers,  which  was  every- 
where strewed  with  dying  and  dead ;  and  heard  the  woho 
and  vultures  howling  and  screaming  their  Uoody  eznltatioa, 
as  they  tore  ^  quivering  flei^,  andja^ped  the  yet  smokiig 
blood  of  heroes.  Finally,  he  beheld  the  invaders  of  his  oovn- 
try,  the  enemies  of  his  religion,  entering  and  aaddiig  the  ea- 
pitsd  of  the  empire ;  tearing  down  the  crescent,  and  siibstitntm| 
the  cross,  and  the  religion  of  his  prophet  giving  place  to  tfatt 
of  the  Nazarene.  , 

"  Accnrsed  mirror !''  he  exdaimed,  **  I  will  see  no  more ;" 
and,  in  die  rage  which  possessed  him,  betook  up  a  stone  with 
an  intention  to  break  it  m  pieces. 

"  Hold!"  exchdmed  the  genius,  in  a  voice  of  thmder,— 
*'  fool  t  dost  thou  think  then  canst  break  the  ckain  of  ftH 
with  a  pebble  1  But  I  have  shown  thee  what  will  luqppeB  Id 
the  vast  empire  of  Mahomet;  I  will  now  bring  thee  nemrer  thy 
home.    Look!*' 

Benhadar  shuddered,  but  was  drawn  by  an  irreaistilde  in* 
pnlse,  and  beheld  with  delight  his  native  oky  of  Balsora  bHk- 
mg  in  the  beams  of  a  bri^t  evening  son.  its  beanteoos  bsf 
was  all  one  polished  mirror,  bri^^t  as  buraislMd  gold ;  a 
thousand  little  barques  were  flitting  airily  vijtoa  the  amdotk  ex- 
panse ;  the  city  reared  its  minarets  and  spires  as  it  sent  fiirik 
the  busy  hum  of  a  thousand  careless  voices,  and  a  thonsand 
careless  happy  people  who  were  sporting  in  the  streets,  or  oa 
the  sandy  beach,  or  sat  enjo^inr  themselves  at  their  doors. 

' '  Happy  scene !  cried  Bienhadar,  ''  it  almost  makes  « 
for  what  I  have  just  witnessed:  it  is  ray  own  Bidsora." 

'*  Look  again !"  cried  the  gemns,  abruptly. 
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Beahadftr  looked,  and  lo !  the  whole  weiie  was  changed. 
He  beheld  the  earth  trembling  as  if  with  an  ague,  and  the. 
mighty  gulf  of  Ormu;c>  .coneentrated  in  a  single  wave,  rolling 
towards  the  shore  in  overwhelming  lurj.  He  heard  a  roarii^. 
and  tiemendouB  noiae,  as  if  of  ten  thousand  chariot  wheels 
mltting  in  his  ear,  and  beheld  the  stately  minarets  waving  to 
aiMi  fit^like  flexible  reeds  lo  the  wind.  In  the  next  momenl 
tlie  inhabitants  were  seen  rushing  into  the  streets,  shrieking 
zmd  clasping  their  hands  in  agony.  Fathers  were  seen  lead- 
lag  their  childzea  bv  their  haad,  mothers  pressing  their  infante 
to  their  boson.  Old  age  crawlii^  forth  wuh  tottering  st^  and 
faUiog  to  the  earth,  overcome  with  weakness  and  ten<xt,  these 
to  be  trodden  under  foot  by  the  frantie  crowd.  The  nerchant 
turned  away  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  and  when,  on  hear- 
ing a  horrible  crash,  he  looked  opce  more,  nor  stately  tower, 
nor  towering  minaret,  nor  Swelling  doom,  was  to  be  seen. 
In  the  midst  of  groans,  and  shrieks,  and  curses  of  despair,  he 
beheld  the  hoiues  splitting,  and  shivering,  and  fading,  to 
hwuy  their  Ibrmer  occupants  in  their  ruins — some  to  be  crush- 
ed to  instant  death,  others  to  remain  half  buried,  uttering 
their  agonies  in  doleful  groans  or  piercing  screams.  In  one 
place,  a  vigofous  youth  was  bearing  away  a  decrepid  old  man 
upon  his  shoulders,  when,  seared  hy  the  crashing  of  a  faUio^ 
Tuo&yae,  he  dropfied  his  burthen,  and,  rushing  wildly  along, 
fell  into  a  yawning  chasm,  that  suddenly  opened,  and  then 
closed  upon  him  for  ever.  In  another  ho  behold  a  woman 
standing  voddng  to  and  f^o  with  the  motion  of  the  unsteady 
eaith,  over  a  mle  of  smoky  rui^  cla^ng  her  hands,  and 
moaning  with  bitter  anguish,  calling  upon  her  husband  and 
her  children,  who  were  never  more  to  hear  or  answer  her  caU. 
In  a  third,  a  faithftil  dog,  unscarred  by  the  horrors  around, 
^>irM  seralching  in  anile  of  ruins,  where  his  master  was  buried  up 
to  the  chin,  licking  his  feee,  and  howling  piteouslv  at  intervals. 

**  Spare  me,  ipaie  me,  O  my  genius,"  cried  Benhadar ; 
«<  let  me  see  no  more  1" 

«  Look  anin  1"  cried  the  genius,  in  a  commanding  voice. 

He  looked^  the  city  disappeared,  and  in  its  place  a  black 
inapenetrable  mist  obsieured  the  whole  scene.  As  it  slowly 
passed  away,  Benbadardistinguisbecl  npthing  but  a  dark  sul> 
phurous  lake,  over  which  the  birds  of  prey  were  skimming 
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tnd  tcietraing,  and  darting  downwaidt  on  tbe  dead  bodies 
floating  on  tttforfiMe.  TlNirewaialence  and  death,  where, 
not  an  henr  before,  all  was  life,  hope,  and  hilarity.  There 
was  a  dead  sea  in  the  place  of  a  fiving  world. 

The  merchant  shnddeied,  and  bowed  his  head,  and  wepL 
*'  And  is  this  alir  at  length  he  cried ;  <'  is  this  the  end  of 
the  most  glorions  of  the  w^ks  of  man  ?  Is  it  thus  that  mf 
baautifal  natt?e  city  shall  nerish  from  the  face  of  Ifae  earth,  and 
be  swallowed  op  in  stinking  waters  1  Is  it  tiins  that  the 
fiiends  of  my  youth,  the  companions  of  my  maidiood,  aie  des- 
tined to  be  crushed  in  the  fiuling  ruins  of  their  own  nansaoas, 
and  buried  in  the  walm  of  oblmon,  or  devoured  by  biids  of 
prayt  O  Allah  !  why  do^  thou  sufier  thist  Toll  me,  O 
terrible  genius  f  why  is  all  this  permitted  1" 

"Peace !"  cried  the  genius,  in  an  awful  voice ;  **  pemiitted ! 
it  is  ordered.  Allah  permits  nothing ;  eveiy  thing  4hat  h^ 
pens  is  by  his  express  command.  But  I  have  dnly  pnunised 
to  show  thee  what  is ;  thou  art  unworthy  to  know  mote" 

"  But  my  wife  and  children !"  exclaimed  Benhadar,  with 
a  sudden  recollection  ;  **  they,  too,  have  perished. ! — let  ma 
gB,  let  me  go,  and  see  what  hath  become  of  them  !*' 

'*  Stop,"  ciied  the  other;  what  thou  hast  seen  will  hap- 
pea  when  thou,  and  thy  wife,  and  thy  children,  are  far— »r 
away.  But  for  thy  presumptuous  wish  thou  wooldst  never 
have  wkneesed  tins  scene." 

"  Where  shflit  we  bef  answered  the  merchant;  <*  and 
yet  I  beseech  thee  not  to  show  me.    I  have  seen  enooflfa,  and 
more  than  enough.    Spare  me  the  rest,  and  I  will  hmnile  my- 
self to  the  dust.    I  dare  not  see  any  more." 
"  It  is  too  late— behold  f" 

The  merchant  looked,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  lie  saw 
fiis  family  happily  engag^  in  domestic  pleasures  and  paarinws, 
<— hk  wife  at  ber  embrmdeiy,  his  little  daughter  laying  wHh 
a  Utten,  and  his  favorite  how  eating  sweetmeats,  with  a  faos 
overspread  with  laughing  blushes  of  health.  His  heart  a- 
panded  at  the  sight,  and  the  tears  gslhered  in  his  ms. 

"  Happy  scene!   happy  mother!   happy  chilcb«nf  and 
sUU  mere  happy  father !     I  thank  thee,  O  my  genius !  this 
sight  repays  me  for  all  I  have  seen." 
"Lookagwnr' 
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The  merchant  looked,  and  saw  a  beautiful  youth,  whom  he 
did  not  know,  in  the  hands  of  a  party  of  Turkish  soldiers,  who 
were  tearing  him  away  from  the  embraces  of  an  aged  woman, 
and  the  clingmgs  of  a  lovely  girl,  whose  tears  and  shrieks 
mingled  with  those  of  the  matron.  The  young  man  made  no 
resistance  j  bat  silently  and  sullenly  submitira  to  be  carried 
off  by  the  soldiers, 

<*  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  thisV  asked  Benhadar. 

"  Be  silent,— ask  no  questions,  but  observe '/'  replied  the 
genius. 

The  iceoe,  now  represented  in  the  mirror,  was  that  of  a 
field  of  battle.  The  cross  waved  high  in  the  banners  of  one 
party ;  the  crescent  as  proudly  float^  in  those  of  the  other — 
A  dead  and  silent  stillness,  like  that  which  precedes  and  fol- 
lows death,  reigned  over  both  hosts,  that  stood  marshalled  in 
fttiffeaed  ranks,  bristling  with  spears,  and  goigeous  with  wav- 
ing plumes  of  a  thousand  dies.  On  a  sudden,  the  trumpets 
brayed,  thecymbals  clanked,  the  horses  neighedl,  the  dust  rose 
in  clouds,  and  the  work,  of  death  began.  Blood  spirted  from 
a  thousand  hearts,  and  groans  broke  from  thousands  of  maimed 
wretches,  trampled  upon  by  friends  and  foes.    All  was  horror, 
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confusion,  exultation,  and  dismay ;  and  such  scenes  of  car- 
rage  presented  themselves  in  quick  succession,  that  the  mer- 
chant  for  a  moment  withdrew  his  eyes  :~but  it  was  only  for 
a  moment.  A  shout  rent  the  skies,  and  again  he  turned 
towards  the  mirror.  The  crescent'  had  stooped  to  the  dust ; 
the  turbans  of  the  faithful  were  flying  in  every  direction  acfoss 
the  field,  the  dark  iron-cased  Franks  in  their  rear,  and  a  youth 
was  seen  on  a  swift  horse  bearing  away  the  standard  of  the 
prophet,  on  which  the  existence  of  the  emp^e  of  the  faithful 
IS  supposed  to  depends ,  He  smoked  athwart  the  plain,  his 
horse  %ing  like  tne  wind,  an4  raising  a  long  cloud  of  dust 
behind  him,  while  a  SMiglo  Frank,  on  a  horse  equall^r,  nay, 
still  more  fleet,  w^  following  dose  in  his  rear,  gaining  at 
ere^  leap.  On  a  sudden,  the  bearer  9f  the  standard  dex- 
terously reined  in  his  horse,  wheeled  hkn  in  an  instant,  fixed 
lumself  high  and  firm  in  the  stirmp,  ai^d  as  the  pursuing  Frank 
glanoed  past  him  like  ]ig4ttning,  unaUe  to  arrest  his  spe^, 
dealt  him  a  quick  blew  neith  his  sabre,  which  made  his  nead 
leap  from  his  shoulders.  Again  the  youth  wheeled  and  fied 
across  the  plain,  pursued  by  a  body  of  four  or  five,  bearing  the 
•ign  of  the  cross,  and  shouting,  **  Deus  vult!  Deusvnh!" 
in  his  rear.  The  horse  of  the  bearer  of  the  standard  of  the 
prophet  now  began  to  relax  in  his  speed,  and  the  others  to 
.  gain  upon  him.  They  neared — they  approached — they  over- 
took him ;  and  one  of  the  pursuers  stnictE  a  blow  which  looped 
off  the  arm  of  the  young  Mussulman,  and  with  it  feH  the 
standard.  The  youth  turned  to  recover  it,  and,  widi  the  sahre 
in  his  right  hana>  maintained  a  momentary  fight,  but  was  soon 
cut  down  by  the  Franks,  who,  raising  the  sacred  flag,  with 
shouts  of  tnumph  returned  to  the  tent  of  the  leader  of  the  ani^ 
of  the  cress. 

*'  He  defended  it  bravely,"  at  length  exclaimed  the  me^ 
chant,  who  had  watched  the  progress  of  the  chase  in  bveadi- 
less  agitation.  '*  Though  he  lost  the  standard,  he  yielded  it 
only  with  his  life,  and  the  prophet  will  bless  hhn.*' 

As  he  again  turned  his  eyes  towards  the  mirror,  ike  scene 
was  entirely  changed.  A  rich  and  gor^us  tent  was  seen, 
almost  filled  with  bashaws,  splendidly  attired,  and  surrounded 
by  bands  of  Titikish  soldiers,  apparently  in  great  agitation. 
In  the  midst  of  the  officem  and  bashsws,  bound  hand  and  foot, 
stood  the  youth  who  had  defended  the  standard  of  the  prophet, 
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pale,  silent,  and  stern.  The  sleeve  of  his  jacket  hung  loosely 
down  from  his  left  shoulder,  showing  that  no  arm  was  there ; 
his  leg  was  bound  up  with  ligaments,  and  across  his  high 
forehead  was  a  broaul  red  scar,  that  seemed  scarcely  headed 
up. 

**  Oh  !  how  I  am  rejoiced,'*  cried  Benhadar;  '*  doubtless 
he  is  brought  into  the  sultan's  tent  to  receive  his  reward." 

**  He  is,  indeed,"  answered  the  genius.    "  Lbten  !" 

Benhadar  listened,  and  heard  the  young  man  charged  with 
cowardice,  in  delivering  up  the  standard  of  the  prophet,  and 
thus  endangering  the  existence  of  the  empire  of  the  faithful, 
by  transgressing  the  law  which  ordains  no  Mussulman  shall 
surrender  it  but  with  his  life.  **  What  hast  thou  to  say  V 
cried  the  commander  of  the  host  of  the  faithful,  to  the  young 
nan. 

"I  surrendered  it  only  with  life,"  replied  he  calmly ;  "my 
life  was  at  least  suspended  when  they  tore  it  from  me." 

"  Thousayestso^who  else  will  answer  for  thee  1"  said  he, 
looking  round  as  if  for  an  answer.    No  one  answered. 

"  Thou  art  unfortunate,  if  thou  sayest  true :  but  the  sacred 
standard  was  taken  from  thee,  and  Uiou  art  alive.  Let  the 
[son  of  Benhadar,  of  BalsOra,  die !" 

**  Let  the  son  of  Benhadar  die!"  shouted  the  circle  of 
bashaws. 

**  Let  the  son  of  Benhadar  die!"  shouted  the  multitude 
without  the  tent ;  and  the  bowstring  was  placed  about  his 
neck. 

The  merchant,  on  heaiing  this,  started  away  as  if  possessed 
by  a  frenzy,  crying  out,  **  Stop !  stop  !  in  the  nai^e  of  Allah 
and  the  prophet!  I  will  answer  for  him — 1  saw  him  defend 
the  sacred  standard — I  saw  his  arm  drop  with  it  to  the  ground, 
the  hand  still  clenching  it — I  saw  him  fall,  fightmg,  from  hit 
borse,  and  fighting  as  he  fell— I  saw  him  cut  to  pieces — I  saw 
lum---die!"  faintly  added  the  merchant,  sinking  down  as  the 
bowstring  did  its  work,  and  the  youth  calnuy,  without  a 
struggle,  yielded  his  life. 

Benhadar  lay  some  time  without  sense  or  motion,  ^d  as  he 
slowly  revived,  he  cast  a  shuddering,  avoiding  look,  towards 
the  mirror,  which  again  presented  a  pure  and  polished  sur- 
face,  wiUiout  spot  or  blemish. 

"  'Twas  but  a  dream !"  sighed  Benhadar. 
R  2 
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"  Twas  not  a  dream!''  replied  the  genius.  "  Look 
again!" 

The  eyes  of  the  merchant  were  directed  by  an  irresistible 
power  to  the  mirror. 

On  the  margin  of  one  of  those  rare  springs,  wbich,  at  long 
distances,  ?ush  forth  in  the  desert,  and  under  the  shade  of  the 
trees»  which  never  fail  to  mark  the  spot  where  these  blessed 
fountains  are  found,  sat  a  middle-aged  matron,  supporting  the 
pale  emaciated  fainting  form  of  an  old  one,  who  seemed  gasp- 
ing for  breath.  She  was  holding  a  cup  of  water  to  her  lips, 
and  seemed  to  be  beseeching  her  to  drink :  but  it  was  all  in 
vain.  The  old  woman  turned  away  her  head,  then  tried  again, 
but  it  would  not  do  : — the  angel  of  death  had  smote  her.  Her 
head  by  degrees  sunk  down  on  her  bosom  ;  she  tried  to  raise 
it ;  it  fell  again,  and  never  rose  more.  A  shriek  from  the  other 
proclaimed  that  all  was  over. 

Thesurvivorsat  forawhilewringingher  hands,  and  kissingthe 
cold  cheek  of  the  dead ;  then,  as  if  suddenly  recollecting  henelf, 
she  started  up,  and  proceeding  a  little  distance  into  the  grove, 
began  to  dig  with  her  hands  into  the  sands.  Having  scooped 
out  a  hole,  she  returned,  and,  lifting  the  dead  body,  carried 
and  deposited  it  there ;  then  lingering  a  few  ,moments,  and 
gazing  upon  the  face  of  the  departed,  she  filled  up  the  grave, 
and  sat  down  upon  it,  disconsolate.  The  night  set  ii;L — the  wind 
moaned  across  the  desert — the  quick  lightnings  leaped  back 
and  forth  from  cloud  to  cloud,  and  the  thunders  mutt^wd  at  a 
long  distance.  As  the  hours  advanced,  the  howling  of  wild 
beasts  was  heard  to  mingle  with  the  dread  music  of  midnight^ 
advancing  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  green  oasis.  A  flash  of 
lightning  enabled  Benhadar  to  see  a  tiger  slowly  creeping 
towards  the  spot  where  sat  the  disconsolate  woman.  His  eyes 
shone  like  coals  of  fire,  in  anticipation  of  his  approaching 
prey,  and  he  licked  his  lips  in  savage  gluttony.  Taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  intervals  of  darkness  between  the  flas^  of 
lightning,  he  crawled  nigher  and  nigher  still ;  then  crouchmg 
low,  gathered  his  stren'gth  for  a  mortal  leap. 

At  this  moment  loud  shouts  broke  on  the  dead  silence  of  the 
night.  The  tiger  paused,  looked  round,  apprehensively,  diea 
snufied  his  prey ,^  as  if  unvnlling  to  leave  it,  and  darted  over 
the  sands  with  the  speed  of  a  whirlwind.  The  shouts  #ere 
repeated,  nearer  at  hand,  mingled  with  aounds  of  music,  and 
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in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  a  troop  of  Arabs  was  seen 
approaching  towards  the  spring. 

"  Allah  be  praised  V*  cried  Benhadar ;  "  the  poor  woman 
has  escaped  this  time." 

**  Look  to  the  end,  before  thou  rejoicest/'  replied  the  ge- 
nius i  "  behold  !" 

Benhadar  looked,  and  beheld  a  ship  sailinff  pleasantly  be- 
fore  the  wind,  with  her  sails  set  gallantly,  and  thought  of  his 
own  vessels  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Serandib.  The  deck  was 
animated  with  busy  figures  passing  to  and  fro ;  and,  as  he 
gazed  more  attentively,  he  could  see  a  richly  dressed  woman 
under  a  canopy,  on  the  quarter-deck,  surrounded  by  female 
attendants.     Benhadar  suddenly  exclaimed — 

"  Tell  me,  oh,  my  genius,  do  I  not  see  the  same  woman, 
who  sat  on  the  grave  at  the  spring  in  the  desert  V* 

**  The  same,"  answered  the  genius.  **  She  was  rescued 
from  the  hands  of  the  Arabs«  and  is  the  favorite  wife  of  the 
Bashaw  of  Epirus,  now  on  the  way  to  his  government." 

As  the  genius  spoke,  Benhadar  saw  a  vessel  approaching 
at  a  distance,  and  at  the  same  tii^e  an  appearance  of  great 
commotion  in  the  ship,.pn  board  of  whicn  was  the  bashaw 
and  his  train.  The  confusion  increased  as  the  other  vessel 
approached,  and  a  hail  passed  between  them.  The  strange 
vessel  then  bore  up  right  across  the  bow  of  the  other,  and,  as 
if  by  accident,  caughtby  her  rigging.  In  an  instant  a  hun- 
dred figures  started  up  from  the  deck  of  the  sti-anger,  and 
zushed  on  board  the  bashaw's  ship,  sabre  in  hand,  crying — 
'*  Down  with  the  Mussulmans ! — down  with  the  enemies  «f 
the  cross  V*  A  scene  of  bloody  commotion  ensued.  **  Pi- 
rates! pirates!"  shouted  the  Mussulmans,  and  stood^  upon 
their  defence,  determined  to  sell  every  drop  of  blood  at  its  full 
price.  The  bashaw,  with  his  attendants,  guarded  the  canopy 
under  which  sat  the  lady  and  her  women,  surrounding  a  little 
boy  of  four  or  five  years  old.  Lon^  and  desperate  was  the 
conflict ;  but  the  pirates  were  three  to  one ;  and  finally,  the 
bashaw  being  cut  down,  the  captain  of  his  ship  lying  covered 
with  wounds  upon  deck,  and  not  a  Mussulman  left  unhurt  to 
defend  the  ship,  all  resistance  ceased.  A  scene  of  plunder, 
outrage,  lust,  and  pollution,  then  ensued,  too  horrible  to  de 
scribe,  and  only  to  be  judged  of  by  the  shrieks,  and  groans, 
R  3 
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ftod  supplications  of  the  females,  which  rent  tiie  aii.    At 
length  they  were  brought  out  from  the  pavilion. 

' '  They  are  Turkish  women/'  said  the  leader  of  the  piittet. 
"  We  cannot  sell  them  at  home — ^we  dare  not  let  them  go.*^ 

<'  To  the  sea  with  them !"  shouted  the  crew. 

They  then  tied  them,  one  by  one,  in  bass,  and  threw  thenr 
Overboard,  leaving  the  bashaw's  wife  to  &e  last.  She  stood 
holding  her  little  boy  in  her  hand,  and  hovering  over  himwidi 
speechless  anguish  m  her  eye. 

"  O  part  us  not,  I  beseech  you,  if  you  are  men !  In  the 
^ame  ot  Allah,  do  not  part  a  mother  and  her  only  child !'' 

"  Fear  not,*'  replied  the  ruffian  chief,  "  you  shall  not  be 
parted."  She  sunk  on  his  knees,  embraced  his  legs,  kissed 
his  feet,  and  thanked  him  in  the  name  of  the  prophet,  while  he 
stood  with  a  smile  of  bitter  meanins:,  as  he  looked  down  on 
the  bleeding  body  of  the  Bashaw  of  Epirus. 

*•  Your  husband,  too — 'tis  pity  you  should  be  separated," 
said  he,  making  a  sign  to  the  surrounding  miscreants.  Thej 
brought  a  huge  bag,  into  which  they  tos^d  the  dead  body ; 
then  seizing  the  boy,  thrust  him  in  after  it,  in  spite  of  b 
screams,  and  those  of  his  mother.  ' *  I  offer  you  your  dKnce," 
said  the  ruffian  chief:  **  wilt  tiiou  accompany  thy  husband 
and  thy  child  r 

She  clasped  her  hands,  looked  up  to  heaven,  crying,  **  Al- 
lah !  Allah  !"  and  then  pausing  a  moment,  exclaimed,  in  a 
firm  unshaken  voice, 

*'  I  will !  the  daughter  of  Benhadar,  of  Balsora,  will  not 
desert  her  husband  and  her  child !  I  am  ready !" 

They  thrust  her  into  the  sack,  and  Benhadar  saw  no  more. 
A  dimness  came  over  his  eyes — the  sea  seemed  to  turn  upside 
down,  and  dance  in  the  firmament,  as  he  reeled  and  fell  to 
the  earth. 

The  wretched  Benhadar  lay  some  time  insensible  to  the 
horrors  of  his  future  fate,  until  the  voice  of  die  genius  awoke 
him  to  a  recollection  of  his  misery. 

**  Away!"  cried  he,  in  the  madness  of  reckless  despair; 
**  away !  thou  art  no  messenger  from  Allah,  but  a  demon  in 
disguise !  Begone,  and  leave  me,  minister  of  the  powers  of 
darkness !" 

"  Look  again  !"  cried  the  genius. 
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Another  look  presented  a  rude  rocky  dell,  overshadowed  with 
trees,  through  which  ran  a  foaming  torrent,  dashing  tumultu- 
onsly  from  ledge  to  ledge,  and  losing  itself  at  length  in  a  deep 
abyss.  Seated  on  a  moss-covered  bank,  as  if  enjoying  the 
cool  shade  and  the  music  of  the  waters,  the  merchant  saw  a 
person  richly  dressed,  sparkling  with  chains  of  gold  and  da^ 
lling  jewels.  At  a  little  distance  behind  him,  and  hid  from 
his  view,  larked  a  ferocious  figure,  whose  dress,  manner,  and 
look,  distinctly  indicated  his  intentions.  From  time  to  time 
he  peered  over  the  rock  which  intervened  betwixt  him  aiid  the 
figure  on  the  mossy  seat,  like  a  watchful  waiy  tiger,  waiting 
a  favorable  moment  to  spring  upon  his  prey.  Presently,  the 
sitting  figure  seemed  overcome  with  lassitude ;  it  gradual]/ 
reclined  upon  the  projecting  side  of  the  rock  on  which  it  sat, 
nodded  backwards  and  forwards  a  few  moments,  then  sunk  its 
head  on  its  crossing  arms,  and  seemed  to  be  asleep.  At  the 
same  instant,  the  lurking  villain,  springing  from  his  retreat, 
plunged  a  dagger  in  the  heart  of  the  sleeper,  and,  rifling,  all 
the  chains  and  jewels,  precipitately  retreated  into  the  recesses 
of  the  dell. 

Benhadar  shuddered ;  but,  ere  he  had  time  to  mak€  any 
remarks,  his  attention  was  arrested  by  new  objects.  He  be- 
held the  same  assassin  revelling  with  the  spoils  of  his  crime, 
in  the  midst  of  a  crew  of  bravos  and  lascivious  women,  whose 
looks  and  gestures  too  surely  indicated  the  last  stage  of  hu- 
man depravity.  Lascivious  songs,  mingled  with  cursings  and 
.  blasphemings,  and  stories  of  horrible  crimes  that  shocked  hu- 
manity, arose  from  the  polluted  receptacle  of  murderers,  and 
those  who  shared  their  spoils,  and  the  whole  scene  was  such 
as  makes  the  blood  of  innocence  shudder  and  run  cold.  As 
the  jpaasions  of  the  wretched  actors  became  stimulated  by 
madaening  draughts  of  intoxication,  their  boisterous  merriment 

Save  place  to  violent  contentious.  The  men  unsheathed  their 
aggers,  while  tiie  women, — some  stimulated  their  rage,  and 
others  clung,  shrieking  about  them ,  essaying  to  hold  their  hands, 
or  avert  their  mad  indiscriminate  blows.  The  scene  became 
too  horrible,  and  Benhadar  turned  his  eyes  away,  sorrowing 
to  think  that  such  exhibitions  formed  a  part  of  the  drama  of  hu- 
man life. 

When  he  again  turned  his  eye  towards  the  mirror,  it  re- 
presented but  a  single  solitary  figure— a  decrepid  old  man, 
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bent  almost  to  tlie  earth,  ragged  and  wretched,  led  by  a  little 
dog  and  a  string.  The  haggaidness  of  incnRd>le  miseiy  was 
imprinted  upon  his  cadaverous  face ;  his  tottering  limbs  wa- 
vered tremulously,  as  if  on  the  point  of  surrendering  the  care- 
worn body  to  the  dust  from  whence  it  came ;  and  the  staff  on 
which  he  leaned  rodsed  to  and  fro,  like  a  reed  trembling  in  the 
breeze.  As  he  turned  his  £ace  from  time  to  time  towards  the 
heavens,  the  deep  tenantless  sodiets  proclaimed  that  his  siffht 
was  as  dark  as  his  fate. — He  was  stone  blind.  Led  by  his 
dog,  the  aged  beggar  passed  on  from  door  to  door,  bending 
his  body  still  lower  than  it  was  bent  by  pover^  aiid  yeas. 
He  seemed  to  be  asking  charity ;  but  his  petitions  were  met 
with  ridicule,  scorn,  abuse,  and  sometimes  violence.  At 
length,  he  was  rudely  thrust  from  the  door  of  a  house  Bealia- 
dar  recognised  as  having  belonged  to  an  old  friend*  and  fell 
headlong  into  the  street,  from  whence  a  stranger  more  good- 
natured  raised  him  up,  and  sent  him  on  his  wretched  pilgrim- 
age again. 

"  roor  wretch !"  excl^med  Benhadar  feeling  in  his  pocket, 
and  pulling  out  a  piaster.  "  Poor  wretch !  his  o&axwt  is 
almost  run.'* 

'*  He  has  yet  another  scene  to  play»*'*  replied  the  genius  ^ 
"Behold!" 

Benhadar  looked,  and  saw  the  same  miserable  eld  man  in 
a  paroxysm  of  raving  madness.  He  was  tearing  his  tattered 
garments,  and  scattering  his  few  white  hairs  to  the  wind,  in 
howling  fantastic  exultation.  He  rolled  himself  upon  the 
ground,  alternately  laughing  and  shrieking :  he  scattered  the 
sands  on  his  bare  head,  and  filled  his  mouth  with  the  dust,  as 
he  buried  his  furrowed  face  in  the  earth.  Then,  as  if  inspired 
with  new  vigour,  he  started  on  his  feet,  and  striking  furiously 
about  with  his  staff,  at  length  dealt  a  blow  which  laid  his  dog 
dead  at  his  feet,  and  essayed  to  pass  forward  on  the  way.  In 
a  few  moments  he  missed  his  accustomed  guide,  and,  passing 
his  hand  along  the  string  till  it  reached  the  dc^  at  the  other 
end,  he  ascertained  that  he  was  dead.  The  conviction  i^ 
peared  to  bring  him  back  to  himself  a  Httle  while.  He  raised 
the  poor  animd  in  his  arms,  caressed,  kissed,  and  nungrned 
over  it  as  over  a  lost  child.  The  momentan^  energy  of  mad- 
ness subsided  into  helpless  imbeeiHty,  ana  death  c|osad  (ht 
scene.  The  old  maniac  and  ^s  dog  Idy  by  the  side  of  each 
other. 
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''Miserable  man  !"  exclaiined  Benfaadar,  lost  in  the  scene ; 
**  miserable  man  !  but  Allah  be  praised,  his  sufierings  are  at 
an  end!** 

"  His  sufferings  are  not  at  an  end,  they  are  just  begin- 
ning,'* cried  the  genius.  *•  Knowest  thou  that  wretched  otd 
man?" 

*'  Alas !  no,"  replied  the  merchant ;  "  how  should  I  know 
himl" 

**  'Tis  the  same  wretch  thou  sawest  stab  the  sleeping 
stranger  in  the  rocky  dell ;  *tis  the  same  wretch  thou  oidsi 
behold  revelling  among  robbers  and  lascivious  women ;  and 
that  wretch  is  Benhadar,  of  Balsora." 

Benhadar  stood  for  a  while  stiffened  with  horror*  unable  to 
withdraw  his  eyes  from  the  wretched  old  beggar,  whom  he  saw 
taken  up  rudely,  thrown  into  a  cart,  and  buried  in  the  Potters'- 
field  among  outcasts.  At  length  a  thought  seemed  to  strike 
him,  and  he  exclaimed,  exultingly, — 

"  Allah  be  praised !  I  know  all  this  beforehand,  and  will 
take  measures  m  time  to  avoid  these  calamities.  Blessed  are 
those  who  are  wise  in  the  future  !** 

"  Presumptuous  fool  !**  answered  the  genius :  **  dost  thou 
believe  that  to  escape  from  evil  it  is  only  necessary  to  foresee 
iti  dost  thou  think  fate  is  a  spaniel,  to  obey  thy  will,  and 
crouch  at  thy  bidding  1  Know,  O  wretched  meichant !  that 
thou  hast  gamed  by  thy  knowledge  nothing  but  the  misery  of 
anticipating  what  thou  canst  not  avoid.  Allah  has  vouchsafed, 
as  the  descendant  of  his  prophet,  to  let  thee  see  to  what  Uiou 
art  doomed ;  but  not  even  for  the  prophet  hunself  will  he  alter 
that  doom." 

As  the  genius  uttered  these  terrible  words,  he  disa|>peared, 
leaving  the  merchant  in  despair..  He  joined  his  family,  and 
receiv^  their  caresses  in  silent  agony ;  lor  he  remembered  the 
old  woman  of  the  desert,  the  adventure  of  the  sacred  standard, 
the  scene  of  the  pirates,  and,  last  of  all,  the  murderer — beg- 
gar— maniac.  He  wandered  whole  days  in  the  solitudes  of 
the  tombs,  without  the  city  gates,  whence  he  returned  only  to 
weep  over  his  children.  His  wife  tenderly  inquired  what  was 
the  matter  with  him,  his  children  sought  by  a  thousand  ca- 
resses and  tender  assiduities  to  piake  him  smile,  and  his  friends 
condoled  with  him  in  his  misfortunes.  All  availed  nothing ; 
he  could  not  endure  the  present  for  hu  anticipations  of  the 
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future,  and  gradually  sunk  into  tbe  abyss  of  despair— enjoying 
nothing — hieiping  nothing. 

One  dav,  he  sat  in  the  same  spot  from  which  he  had  beheU 
the  horrible  scenes  of  his  future  fate,  recalling  them,  one  l^ 
one,  in  sad  succession  to  his  shrinking  memory, 

**  O  Allah!"  at  length  he  exclaimed,  in  the  bitterness  of 
his  soul,  '*  why  cannot  I  die  1  It  is  better  to  perish,  than  thus 
to  live!" 

''  Who  calls  1"  cried  the  same  terrible  voicfe  he  had  heard 
in  the  same  spot,  at  the  same  hour,  exactly  a  year  before.  He 
looked,  and  saw  the  same  majestic  figure  gradually  evol^ong 
itself  from  the  dark  mist.     "Who  calls  V* 

**  Tbe  most  miserable  of  men,*'  answered  the  merchant, 

*'  What  wantest  thou,  Benhadar  V* 

"To  die."    ' 

**  Art  thou  then  tired  of  the  present  existence  V* 

«  No— but  of  the  future.  Take  me,  O  Allah  !  from  this 
miserable  life!" 

"  Thy  wish  is  granted,"  cried  the  genius  :  **  behold  !" 

Benhadar  look^,  and  saw  the  angel  of  death  approadiiBg 
towards  him,  clothed  in  all  bis  terrors.  He  shook  bis  terrible 
dart,  and  held  an  empty  hour-glass  to  show  that  his  sand  was 
ma  out.  Li(^htning  was  in  hU  bright  sunken  eye,  that  shone 
like  a  lamp  m  some  dark  recess,  and  his  lip  was  cuHedin 
«com  of  weak  mortality.  In  his  train  followed  the  terrible 
•  ministers  of  his  wrath-disease,  writhing  in  agony, — remorse, 
devouring  his  own  heart,— despair,  turning  his  dagger  upon 
himself,~fever,  counting  his  quickening  pulses,  and  old  age 
lagging  in  the  rear,  looking  wistfully  behind,  as  if  meditating 
to  skulk  away,  and  suffer  yet  a  little  longer  the  lingering  no- 
thingness of  a  burthensome  existence.  The  merchant  covered 
his  face  to  shut  out  these  appalling  spectres. 

'*  Art  thou  ready  1"  criea  the  genius. 

**  Not  yet— not  yet,*'  replied  Benhadar ;  *•  I  wish  to  setde 
my  affairs,  to  take  leave  of  my  wife  and  children,  and  to  be- 
seech the  prophet  to  bless  them." 

"  It  is  too  late  now— death  cannot  wtdt  thy  time :  at  this 
moment  millions  of  breathing  mortals  have  their  hours  num- 
bered—fate  cannot  stop  for  thee — ^prepare !" 

The  angel  of  death  advanced  towards  the  shrinking  mer- 
chant, who  essayed  to  fly,  but  was  rivetted  to  the  spot ;  each 
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Step  he  approached,  the  heart  of  the  merchant  beat  weaker  and 
weaker,  and  the  intervals  of  breathing  became  lengthened ; — 
his  knees  trembled — the  cold  clammy  dews  condensed  upon 
his  forehead  in  big  round  drops—his  eyes  grew  dim — ^his 
lireath  was  as  if  it  came  from  tome  icy  cavern — and,  as  the 
angel  touched  him  with  his  dart,  he  sunk  to  the  earth  without 
sense  or  motion. 

In  this  state  he  was  carried  into  his  house,  and  laid  upon 
a  couch,  where  he  remained  for  some  hours.  At  length  he 
awoke  to  a  perception  of  his  present  situation  ;*  but  of  the 
past,  $0  far  as  it  related  to  the  genius,  Uie  pageantry  o£  the 
fa^X  mirror,  and  the  visit  of  the  angel  of  deaUi,  he  lemem- 
beie4  pothing: — all  had  faded  from  his  memory  as  if  it 
had  never  been.  Benhadar  rose  from 'his  couch,  and  irk^-U 
ever  misfortunes  afterwards  befel  him,  they  were  not  embit- 
tered by  the  horrors  of  anticipation. 

'*  The  moral  of  thy  story  is  just,"  said  the  Bashaw  of 
Smyrna ;  *'  and  yet  1  wish  1  knew  what  the  commander  of 
the  faithful  wants  of  me  at  Constantinople.**  So  saying,  he 
mounted  his  camel,  and  proceeded  on  his  journey  at  the  head 
of  his  attendants. 

J.  K.  P. 


IMPROMPTU, 

On  hearing  that  there  are  three  families  now  residing  near 
Grosvenor-place,  Pimlico,  within  the  space  of  about  twenty 
yards,  whose  respective  names  are  "  Black,**  *'  Whiter* 
and  "  Grey.** 

*Tis  a  feet  vrr^viahU, — singular,  too. 
And  what,  perhaps,  man^  will  scarce  believe  true ; 
That  there  are  now  residing,  within  the  short  space 
Of  twenty-five  yards — near  Grosvenor-place — 
Three  families — all  to  each  other  well  known, - 
As  also  to  many  in  Pimlico  town ; 
Whose  several  names  form  a  trio  of  mieht. 
Mister  Gret,  Mister  Black,  and  their  friend,  Mister 
White  ! 
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O'CAVANAGH. 

EXTRACT  FROM  IRISH  HISTORY. 

«*  The  Idrdsof  Engliith  descent  having  invited  O'Cavanagh 
to  a  banquet,  he  accepted  the  invitation.  Accustomed  to  the 
hospitality  of  his  own  country,  which  made  every  house  a 
sanctuary  even  for  the  worst  enemy,  he  suspected  no  guile  in 
the  invitation  of  men  calling  themselves  noble ;  he  came  at- 
tended only  by  his  bard.  Placed  in  a  window,  the  minstrel 
delighted  the  Saxons  with  music,  superior,  by  the  confessioa 
of  the  worst  enemy,  to  ^he  music  of  all  other  nations  of  that 
day.  He  suddenly  changed  to  the  Ross-Catha,  or  incitement 
to  battle.  Reprimanded,  and  ordered  to  play  festive  airs,  he 
complied,  but  immediately  returned  to  the  Bass-Catha  again. 
O'Cavanagh,  for  the  first  time,  suspecting  danger,  arose  from 
the  table,  and  saw  the  house  surrounded  by  horse  and  foot ; 
with  the  valor  of  his  arm  and  his  heroism,  he  cut  his  way 
through  them,  and,  on  arriving  at  home,  declared  war  against 
the  perfidious  assassins  who  converted  hospitality  into  a  trap 
for  murder." 

Oh!  low  lies  the  pride  of  O'Cavanagh's  towers, 

There  the  fox  dwells  alone  *mid  the  wbeds  and  wild  flowers ; 

The  days  of  the  mighty  M'Murchad  are  over,* 

And  the  shroud  of  oblivion  his  glories  doth  cover. 

In  Tara*s  proud  halls  on  high  festival  days. 

An  hundred  harps  echoed  the  song  of  his  praise ; 

But  those  harps  are  long  silent,  those  proud  halls  o*er- 

thrown — 
Not  an  echo  is  there — not  one  mouldering  stone. 

The  mom  was  just  breaking,  bright,  balmy,  and  fair. 
The  red  deer  shook  his  sides,  and  sprung  up  from  his  lair ; 
And  the  sun  tipt  with  crimson  the  mountain  lake's  wave. 
And  the  fox  slunk  away  through  the  rocks  to  his  cave. 

*  Arth»hoy  M'Murcbad  O'Cavanagb,  Kinv  of  Leintter.  He  as- 
tended  the  tnrone  at  a  veiy  early  age,  and  was  one  of  the  most  for. 
midable  enemies  of  the  English  colony  in  Ireland,  who  paid  tribate 
to  him  and  his  descendants  tor  hmt  three  hundred  years. 
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0*er  the  mountains  the  mist-clouds  are  rolling  away. 
The  thrush  shakes  off  the  dew  as  it  hops  on  the  spray, 
Then  joins  in  the  concert  of  musical  voices, 
That  on  heath,  trees,  and  bushes,  unceasing  rejoices. 

And  now  through  the  mist  down  the  purple  hill's  side. 
See  a  band  of  voung  warriors  rapidly  glide  ; 
They  bound  o  er  the  heather,  with  light  springing  tread. 
And  start  the  wild  grouse  from  its  blossomy  bed. 

Now  slowly  they  wind  through  the  spreading  oak  trees. 
And  their  bright  mantles  float  in  the  fresh  morning  breeze. 
And  gaily  they  carol  some  wild  mountain  lay 
As  they  march  through  the  forest  in  gallant  array. 

They  pass  o'er  sunny  mountains,  through  shadowv  woods ; 
They  climb  the  rude  rocks,  and  they  wade  thro'  the  floods ; 
Thc^  cross  the  wide  valley  and  sedgy  morass. 
And  wearied  they  toil  up  the  steep  mountain  pass. 

And.now  lay  before  them  the  well-guarded  pale,* 
And  they  saw  proudly  waving  its  folds  on  the  ^e. 
The  Saxon's  broad  banner,  in  splendor  advancmg 
And  round  it  their  spears  and  steel  helmets  were  glancing. 

"  Oh !  welcome,  thrice  welcome,  our  friendshi|>  to  share. 
Young  lord  of  the  mountains,  0'Cavanagh*s  heir ; 
We  meet  not  as  foemen,  we  meet  not  in  scaithe. 
And  the  red  sword  of  slaughter  shall  rust  in  the  sheath." 

Thus  spoke  wily  Glo'ster,  the  chief  of  the  pale, 

A  wamor  stem,  clad  in  glitterine  mail ; 

While  in  full  pride  of  youth,  bold  of  heart,  high  in  blood. 

Before  him  M'Murchad  O'Cavanagh  stood. 

His  stature  was  tall,  and  majestic  his  air. 

Like  the  raven's  jet  wing  was  his  long  flowing  hair  ;t 

*  The  boundaries  of  the  Enriuh  tetUementt  in  Irdand,  which,  in 
the  reign  of  Richard  II ,  wert  the  countiei  of  Meath,  Rildare,  and 
Dublin,  and  a  few  town*  ak>ng  the  coast. 

t  The  ancient  Irish  wore  their  long  hair  floating  over  their  sboul- 
4ert,and  were  clad  in  maatlesdyed  or^  saffron  color,  oi  an  amazing 
length.  Some  of  the  English  penal  laws  were  enacted  to  shorten  their 
mantles  and  their  beards  I 
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And  proudly  his  saffron-dyed  mantle  he  folded 

Round  a  form  that  strength  sinew'd,  and  beauty  had  moulded. 

**  No  longer  in  dread  shall  the  Sassenach  gazing 
On  O'Cavanagh's  hills  see  the  red  beacon's  blazing. 
Our  forays  of  ruin  for  ever  shall  cease. 
And  the  plains  of  fair  Leiuster  again  smil§  in  peace. 

**  As  a  pledge  of  my  friendship  I  give  thee  my  hand. 
And  dismiss  to  their  mountains  my  own  pliant  band ; 
For  alone  will  O'Cavanagh  enter  thy  waUs, 
And  alone,  save  his  bard,  share  the  joys  of  thy  halls." 

In  silence  departed  his  warrior  train, 

And  Tir-Connell  has  warned  the  rash  chieftain  in  vain  ; 

Then  bow*d  his 

But,  watchful  ol 


grey  head  o'er  the  harj)  of  his  pride, 
f  danger,  remain*d  at  his  side. 


Now  the  songs  of  the  minstrels  gave  wing  to  the  hours. 
And  laughter  tesounds  through  the  hi{^-vaalted  tdwera ; 
In  the  dim  narrow  casement  Tir-Connell  was  plac'd. 
Nor  join'd  the  rude  reveis,  nor  jihar'd  in  the  feast. 

At  his  chieftain's  command  he  now  rais'd  the  wild  songs 
Of  the  three  sons  of  TJsooth,*  their  woes,  and  their  wnmgs : 
In  deep  solemn  numbers,  he  sang  how  they  died. 
And  his  gold^ wired  clairsheckf  lespoiistvely  sighed. 

The  riot  is  hush'd  at  the  sweet  dyine  strain, 

But  bark !  the  roof  echoes  again  and  agiiin. 

And  with  fingers  of  fire,  sweeping  over  the  strings. 

The  Ross-CaSia*tt  war-notes  through  the  lofty  hall  rings. 

The  guests  start  in  terror-^M'Muix:had's  amaz'd — 

And  stem  grew  his  borow  as  on  ConneU  he  eaz'd  .* 

<<  Cease—cease  thy  harsh  numbers,  thou  mirth-marring  seer. 

No  danger  dare  threaten  O'Cavanagh  here." 

•  Their  story  is  well  known  to  the  Irish  reader.  It  Is  the  original 
of  Mcpherson's  Darthula. 

t  The  Irish  lurp.  It  has  remidned  for  a  native  artist  to  bring  this 
ancient  instrument  to  its  present  state  of  perfection . 

t  The  song  of  war— never  sung  but  on  the  eve  or  day  of  battle. 
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He  hai  filled  bigb  with  wine  the  gold  cup  at  hit  tide. 
Then  risrag/—**  Biwre  Glo'ater,  I  pledge  thee !"  he  cried— 
Ert  his  lip  pressed  the  eup,  his  eye  glanc'd  on  the  bard. 
Now  gazing  intent  on  the  oastk's  coort-yaffd^ 

And  he  heard  the  low  merman  of  stifled  alarms, 

And  he  saw  through  the  casement  men  thronging  to  arms — 

He  caught  the  bright  sparkle  of  many  a  spear, 

And  again  the  Rai-€athm  !  rang  loud  on  his  ear. 

He  dashM  down  the  red  wine",  and  he  rush'd  through  the  ftall. 
And  his  bright  falchion  flashed  on  the  dark  shadowM  wall ; 
full  fifty  steel  Saxons  oppose  him  in  vain — 
His  right  hand  is  wet  with  the  blood  of  the  slaid. 

Then  do^n  the  stefip  t^inding  stairs  swiftly  he  flie$ ; 
The  warder  has  crossed  him— that  moment  he  dies^   - 
He  has  gain'd  the  wide  portal — his  dark  eye  flt^'d  fire- 
He  springs  on  the  Saxons—they  shrink  from  his  ire. 

fhe  draw-bridge,  to  bar  his  retreat,  ibey  have  rais'd— 
One  moment  around  him  with  fury  he  gaz'd  ;• 
Then  dart^  like  lightning  the  court-yard  acrdss. 
And  with  tme  galliott  bomotd  he  has  cleared  the  wide  fois. 

From  the  cot2rt>yard  lotld  shouts  of  ams&ement  arise ; 
From  the  towers  the  sharp  twanging  cross-bow  replies ; 
Idke  a  hail-storm  the  arrows  are  rattling  apace. 
And  the  horsemen  clang  over  the  dra#-briage  in  chace. 

He  is  safe,  he  is  free,  to  the  mountains  away, 
Like  the  hunted  wild  deer  ke  bouwW  over  the  lea ; 
Now,  panting,  he  listens,  while  far,  fkr  bdhiiid» 
The  loud  shouts  of  the  Saxons  came  deep  on  tlie  wind. 

In  freedom  once  more,  on  his  own  mountain  heather. 
He  ha^  dropp''d  on  one  knee,  his  red  hands  clasp'd  together — 
And  panting  and  wearied,  in  silence  ne  pray'd, 
Then  8h<mthi^  itt  triiiMph,  he  brandiah'd  his  blade, 
s  2 
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"  I  swear  by  the  bn^fat  beams  of  yon  wttin^  fiiD» 
Bv  this  sword,  weeping  blood  for  tbe  deeds  it  has  done. 
While  the  red  streams  of  life  through  this  bosom  shall  steal/ 
Those  false-hearted  strangers  my  vengeance  will  ML" 

How  dreadful  that  vengeance  their  annals  can  tell. 
When  tbe  heroes  of  Cressy  •  round  proud  Richard  fell ; 
Their  fresh  laurels  withered,  and  sullied  their  fame, 
And  their  past  glories  shrouded  in  sorrow  and  shame. 

*  Rkhard  II .  landed  at  Waterfoid  in  the  year  UW,  at  the  head  el 
thirty  thousand  foot,  and  ten  thousand  heavy  armal  cavalry  t— tbe 
same  army  that  gained  such  renown  under  the  command  of  his  frther, 
the  Black  Prince,  at  the  battle  of  Cressy— attended  by  tbe  Duke  of 
Glo*ster  and  a  numerous  train  of  nobility.  The  force  of  (VCavanachi 
to  opp«se  the  greatest  army  that  ever  landed  in  Ireland,  consisted  only 
of  three  thousand  men,  but  so  well  armed  and  disciplined,  that  the 
English,  who  were  taught  to  despise  their  rude  mode  of  war&re^  were 
astonished  at  their  appearance  and  determined  braveiy.  They  ad- 
vanced boldly  to  the  attack,  with  loud  shouts,  and  discharged  thdr 
heavy  n^tmn,  the  force  of  which  no  armour  could  withstand,  then  dovriy 
retreated  to  the  woods,  where  their  pursuers  dare  not  follow.  By  thna 
harassing  Richard*s  army,  and  cuttine  off  thdr  foraging  parties  and 
snpplies,  O'Cavanagh  soon  brought  the  invaders  to  great  distress- 
though  still  retreating  through  the  mountains,  before  the  overwhelm- 
ing force  of  the  enemy,  who  strove,  but  in  vain,  to  bring  hin»  t*  a  ge- 
neral enngement.  this  masteriy  pi«ce  of  wamre  he  portoed  until 
the  invading  army  were  reduced  to  the  greatest  misery :  thdr  hors«» 
were  almost  entirdy  destroyed  by  want  and  Catigue,  and  nearly  one 
half  of  thdr  men  nad  already  perished  by  disoise,  famine^  and  the 
sword.    In  this  state,  they  in  turn  retreated  towards  the  sea  coast. 


.      nngappro 

diers  rushed  into  the  sea,  fighting  and  killing  each  other,  to  obtain  a 
temporary  respite  firom  the  pangs  of  hunger.  Such  was  Ae  sttnatlon 
of  Kichard's  army,— according  to  the  description  of  the  Eari  of  Tot- 
ness.  Under  such  drcumstances,  Richard  could  not  hesitate  a  mo- 
ment to  save  the  remains  of  his  army  by  treating  with  0*C«faiiagfa| 
he  therefore  commissioned  the  Duke  6C  01o»ster  to  meet  him,  who 
accordingly  set  forward  to  the  appointed  place,  attended  bv  a  guard 
of  two  thousand  horse,  and  one  thousand  arcbtrs.  Ftroisard,  an  cyt- 
witness  of  the  interview,  describes  the  Irish  chieftain  tall  of  statnr^ 
formed  for  agility  and  strength,  a  countenance  hangh^  and  sevens 
mounted  on  a  swift  and  stately  horse,  darting  ttom  between  two  vroods 
a«y  acent  to  the  sea.  Having  arrived  at  a  due  distance,  he  halted,  andL 
casting  his  spear  from  him,  which  he  hdd  in  his  right  kuidp  advaaoci 
rapidly  to  the  interview. 

The  conditions  of  this  treaty  were  so  shameful  that  the  Ea^h  wevs 
ashamed  to  own  it.  We  find,  in  effect,  that  Richard  drew  o€  tbe 
feeble  remains  of  his  shattered  army,  and  made  the  best  of  his  wsj  te 
Dublin  I  and  when  therc^  had  the  meanness  to  deny  the  treaty,  and 
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JLet  the  j^axons  remember  the  plains  of  St.  John, 
When  Lancaster  'gainst  him  their  bravest  led  on ; 
When  the  river  ran  red  with  the  blood  of  the  foe— 
Long — long  they'll  remember  the  fatal  Ath-Cro. 

ILK. 


CLASSICAL  ASSOCIATIONS  CONNECTED  WITH 
GARRETS. 

We  never  think  of  a  garret,  but  an  infinitude  of  melah- 
choly  and  lanky  associations  of  skin  and  bone,  poets 
and  authors,  come  thronging  on  our  imaginations.  All 
ideas  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh  evaporate  on  our  entrance ; 
for  if  all  the  flesh  that  has  ever  inhabited  a  garret,  were 
to  be  duly  weighed  in  the  balances,  we  are  of  opinion  that 
it  would  not  altogether  amount  to  a  ton.  In  walking  up 
the  steps  that  lead  to  this  domiciliary  appendage  of  genius, 
we  are  wholly  overcome  by  the  sanctity  of  the  spot.  We 
think  of  it  as  the  resort  ofgi-eatness,  the  cradle  and  grave  of 
departed  intellect,  and  pay  homage  to  it  in  a  sullen  smile,  or 
a  flood  of  tears,    A  palace,  a  church,  or  a  theatre,  we  can 

offered  a  reward  off  three  hundred  marks  for  the  head  of  O'Cavanagh, 
for  he  no  longer  cboee  to  go  in  pecson  in  search  of  hit  fbrmidable 

conqneror* 

In  Uie  folio  wing  reign  of  Henry  IV,,  O^Dmnagb  ddintcd  the 
J>iiikecf  LdnCBJier,  where  the  I>J)Vfiix  Faik  ft  nciw  ika4t£d-"whicli 
formerly  bclotigod  to  ihe  If  nights  of  St.  John  of  Jermalein — bud  the 
£n|^1iili  ^erc  pmrsued  to  the  ?ciy  walli  of  Duhlin  ^  and  a.  ilr^adful 
havoc  (oolc  pla.ce  HQioiti^the  fugftiTes  at  the  ford  across  the  Liifcy; 
so  tliiat  the  river  was  compli&teLy  dyed  with  tbi^irhLood)  to  which  the 
Iriita  gave  the  name  of  Atli-Cio,  or  the  hloofJy  ford,  Tliere  ii  now  a 
bridge  built  aver  tlie  river,  whicii  is  si  ill  calkd  Bloody  Bridge. 

The  En^liah  htstoriaD«  of  the  Pale  arti  otcours^i  lilent  reBpertlng 
1hevictani:4  ot  this  hero;  buttlie  n?sa1t«  and  confinnpitjon  ofthem 
are  to  be  tound  in  the  trepidation  of  the  coJony— their  coniunt  de- 
mand of  mtn  and  money— tlie  camplaJnti  of  the  EnElish  parliaTnpnt 
for  the  burden  of  lupnomng  the  colony  in  IrelftiQdi  the  immctitf  »rfniti 
that  were  mi»4d(  and  tbeir  totkt  dijiComfluireH^  Iti  ilir  year  141  Ijp  it 
w^^  itipuJELttiJ  that  twa  familttrs  ihould  be  scut  to  Ireland  tram  evfrf 
parish  In  Kn|lanar  and  Lancaster  held  a  ]iELrLianient  in  Tnm  for  the 
.purpoie  of  raising  iuppUi?i ;  and  though  aided  by  the  zealous  concwr- 
nnce  of  Qrmond  and  kildaic,  wo*  total ly  defeated  hy  0'Cj)i.TtLnnj?li|  as 
we  have  already  rtlatad.  The  Eap:li3h  jiRld  tribal t«  to  the  dcscemdvits 
of  O'Catanagh  until  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  «ben  An  act  of  fiarUm- 
]iudt_Mi  paued  to  n^ni  ihe  bkck  t&u,  or  tribute  (o  tbe  liiih 
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contrive  to  pass  with  some  degree  of  indifference ;  but  a 
earret,  a  place  where  Goldsmith  flourished,  and  Chatterton 
died,  we  can  never  presume  to  enter  without  first  paying  a 
tribute  of  reverence  to  the  presiding  deity  of  the  place.  How 
venerable  does  it  appear,  at  least  if  it  is  a  genuine  garret,  with 
its  angular  projections,  like  the  fractures  m  poor  Goldsmith's 
face  ', — its  tattered  and  thread -bare  walls,  liLe  old  Johnson's 
wig ;  and  its  numberless  *'  loop-holes  of  retreat"  for  the 
north  wind  to  peep  through,  and  cool  the  poet's  imagination. 
The  very  forlornness  of  its  situation  inspires  elevated  ideas  in 
proportion  to  its  altitude  :  it  seems  isolated  from  the  world, 
and  adapted  solely  to  the  intimate  connexion  that  genius  holds 
with  heaven. 

It  was  in  a  lonely  garret,  far  removed  from  all  connexion 
with  mortality,  that  Otway  conceived  and  planned  his  affect- 
ing tragedy  of  *•  Venice  Preserved ;"  and  it  was  in  a  garret 
that  he  ate  the  stolen  roll,  which  ultimately  terminated  in  his 
death.  It  was  in  a  garret  that  poor  Butler  indited  his  inimit- 
able  Hudibras,  and  convulsed  the  king  and  the  court  widi 
laughter,  while  he  himself  writhed  in  the  gnavring  pangs  of 
starvation.  Some  one  has  thus  aptly  alludeid  to  the  circum- 
stance : — 

"  When  Butler,  needy  wretch,  was  yet  alive,] 
No  generous  patrQn.  would  a  dinner  give,r— 
See  him  resolved  to  day,  and  turned  to  du&t. 
Presented  with  a  monumental  bust ; 
The  poet's  fate  is  here  in  emblem  shown. 
He  asked  for  bread,  and  he  received  a  stone.'' 

A  gentleman  found  Dryden  in  his  old  age  exposed  to  the 
attacks  of  poverty,  and  pining  in  a  ganet,  in  an  obscure  comer 
<i(  London.  "  You  weep  for  my  situation,"  exclaimed  the 
venerable  poet,  on  seeing  him  ;  "but  never  mind,  my  young 
friend,  the  pang  will  be  soon  over.'^  He  died  a  f5ew  days 
afterwards.  Poor  Chatterton !  "the  sleepless  boy  who  je- 
rished  in  his  pride,"  overcome  by  the  pressure  of  poverty, 
and  stung  to  the  quick  by  the  hei^tless  neglect  of  a  hwotled 
aristocrat,  commenced  his  immortality  in  a  garret  in  Shoier 
ditch.  For  two  days  previous  to  his  death  he  had  eaten  no- 
thing y  his  landlady  pitying  bis  desolate  condition,  invited 
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)itm  to  sup  with  her ;  he  ipumed  the  invitation  with  contempt, 
and  put  an  end  to  his  existence  by  poison.  '  Crowds  inflicted 
elegies  on  his  memory,  the  length  and  breadth  of  which  filled 
volumes,  while  the  subject  of  &ese  doleful  tributes  lies  buried 
in  a  common  workhouse  in  Shoe-lane,  unnoticed  by  epitaph 
t>r  eulogy.  When  a  nobleman  happened  by  chance  to  call 
upon  Jonnson,  he  found  this  great  author  by  profession  in  a 
state  of  the  most  desponding  hopelessness  ;  a  thing  which  an 
antiquarian  might,  perhaps,  discover  to  have  once  been  a 
table,  was  stationed  m  the  middle  of  the  garret ;  a  few  un> 
finished  papers  and  manuscripts  were  scattered  about  the  un- 
x»Lrpeted  floor,  in  every  direction  ;  and  the  unfortunate  owner 
of  uese  curiosities  had  neither  pens,  ink,  paper,  nor  credit  to 
continue  his  lucubrations.  It  was  about  this  time,  when, 
threatened  to  be  turned  out  of  his  literary  pig-stye,  that  he 
applied  to  Richardson,  the  celebrated  novelist,  for  assistance, 
vimo  instantly  sent  him  five  pounds,  a  sum  which  relieved  him 
from  misery  and  a  dungeon .  Poor  Goldsmith  was  once  seated 
in  his  garret,  where  the  "Deserted  Village  was  written,  in  fa- 
miliar conversation  with  a  friend,  when  his  pride  was  consi- 
derably annoyed  by  the  abrupt  entrance  of  the  little  girl  of 
the  house,  with  "  Pray,  Mr.  Goldsmith,  can  you  lend  Mrs. 
—  a  chamber-pot  full  of  coals V^  the  mortmed  poet  wa^ 
obliged  to  return  an  answer  in  the  negative,  and  endure  the 
Inendly  but  sarcastic  condolence  of  his  companion.  In  a 
garret,  either  in  the  Old  Bailey,  or  in  Green -arbour-court, 
3ie  exquisite  "  Citizen  of  the  World,"  and  equally  cele- 
brated "  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  were  written.  Of  the  last 
mentioned  work,  the  following  ludicrous  anecdote  is  not,  we 
believe,  generally  known :~  While  Goldsmith  was  completing 
die  closing  pages  of  his  novel,  he  was  roused  from  his  occu- 
pation by  the  unexpected  appearance  of  his  landlady,  to  whom 
he  was  considerably  in  arrears,  with  a  huge  bill  for  the  last 
few  weeks'  lodgings.  The  poet  was  thunderstruck  with  sur- 
prise and  consternation,  he  was  unable  to  answer  her  de- 
mands, either  then  or  in  future ;  at  length  the  lady  relieved 
the  nature  of  his  embarrassment,  by  offering  to  remit  the  liqui-  . 
dation  of  his  debt,  provided  he  would  accept  her  as  his  true 
and  lawful  spouse.  His  friend.  Dr.  Johnson,  chanced  by 
great  good  luck  to  come  in  at  the  time,  and,  by  advancing  him 
a  sufficient  sum  to  defray  t|i«  ei^nces  of  his  establishment. 
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consisting  of  only  himseK  sad  a  dirty  shirt,  relieyed  him  from 
his  matrimonial  shackles. 

A  literaiy  friend  once  called  to  pay  Fielding  a  visit,  and 
found  him  in  a  miserable  garret,  without  either  furniture  or 
conveniencei  seated  on  a  gin-tub  turned  up  for  a  table,  widi 
a  common  trull  by  his  side,  and  ;a  half-emptied  glass  of 
brandy  and  water  m  his  hand.  This  was  the  idea  of  con- 
summate happiness  entertained  by  the  immortal  author  of 
"  Tom  Jones  -"  by  him  whose  genius  handed  down  to  pos- 
terity the  inimitable  character  of  Square,  with  his  "  eternal 
£tness  of  things/' 

A  French  poet  apd  his  family,  (we  forget  their  names,) 
being  unable  to  procure  subsistence  by  their  literary  exer- 
tions, came  to  the  somewhat  novel  expedient  of  anticipating 
the  period  of  their  starvation.  They  blocked  up  the  door 
of  their  garret  with  the  miserable  remnants  of  their  fuiw 
niture,  and,  locked  in  each  other's  arms,  with  their  little 
children,  starving,  by  their  side,  coolly  awaited  the  pe- 
riod of  their  final  release  firom  the  diraldom  of  existence.  Li 
the  last  hours  of  sinking;  nature,  the  door  of  their  garret  was 
forcibly  burst  open,  and  their  friends  entered,  and  beheld  the 
parents  dying,  and  the  children  dead.  With  some  difficul^f 
the  former  were  restored  to  health,  and  lived  to  behold  a  youth 
of  misery  obliterated  in  an  old  age  of  honor  and  happiness. 

Our  modem  Bloomfield,  of  rural  and  pastoral  celebrity, 
wrote  his  "  Farmer's  Bo/'  in  a  garret,  i)ccu])ied  by  shoe- 
makers, and  pursued  his  poetical  occupation  amid  the  din  of 
awls,  and  the  clattering  of  heels,  Collins  composed  his  odes 
in  some  stich  miserable  dwelling ;  and  to  con^lete  the  grand 
climax  of  intellect,  and  for  ever  to  immortalize  the  name  and 
reminiscences  of  a  garret,  this  prodigious  exertion  of  wit,  this 
beautiful  article,  was  written  in  one. 

It  is,  we  believe,  generally  known,  ^at  Johnson  and  Gar- 
rick  resolved  to  ti^  thek  fortunes  in  tfieinetrc^lis  at  one  and 
the  same  time.  They  reached  London  in  a  most  pitmble  con* 
dition,  the  one  with  a  shirt  and  half  a  pair  of  breeches,  the 
other,  with  two  brace  of  stockings,  without  tops  or  bottoms, 
and  took  up  dieir  abode  in  an  obscure  comer  of  the  metro- 
polis, where  they  lived  in  a  miserable  garret  for  some  time 
subsequent  to  their  arrival.  The  histrionic  reputation  oC 
GarridL  burst  out  at  last  in  all  ^s^  meridian  refulg^ce,  while 
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the  poor  lexicographer  was  condemned  to  male  the  moet  of  hi^ 
solitary  shirt,  and  lie  in  bed  while  the  linen  underwent  the 
unusual  but  necessary  ceremon}^  of  ablution.  Many  years 
afterwards,  when  both  had  attained  unexampled  celebrity, 
Johnson  rallied  Garrick  at  a  dinner-party  on  their  early  po- 
verty, and  the  meanness  of  the  garret  they  had  occupied. 
Garrick's  pride  was  nettled  at  so  unwelcome  a  recollection, 
and  he  equivocally  denied  the  assertion^  "  Come,  come," 
said  the  surly  philosopher  to  the  mortified  tragedian,  "  don't 
forget  old  friends,  Davy ;  thou  knowest  that  we  lived  in  a 
garret  for  many  months,  and  that  I  reached  London  with 
three  pence  in  my  pocket,  whilst  thou,  Davy,  had  only  three 
Jialf-pence  in  thine  !'* 

What  a  ludicrous  sight  it  must  have  been,  to  have  suddenly 
popped  upon  Johnson,  as  he  stood  in  a  listless  attitude  at  the 
corner  of  some  blind  alley,  with  Savage,  or  divers  other  wits 
for  his  companions,  to  whom  he  was  dictating  the  precepts  of 
wisdom,  and  laying  hold  of  their  ragged  coats  in  order  to  in- 
sure attention  !  A  contemporary  satirist,  we  forget  who  it  is, 
has  somewhere  mentioned,  that  he  was  standing  with  Savage 
and  Johnson  in  the  manner  we  have  described,  when  a  wae 
«ame  up,  and  informed  the  alarmed  company,  that  he  had 
seen  an  unpleasant-looking  gentleman  skulking  about  like  a 
hound  in  pursuit  of  a  has  fox.  The  poets  instantly  decamped, 
Johnson  waddling  in  the  rear,  afraid,  most  probably,  or  an 
unseasonable  visit  to  the  Bench,  and  fled  to  their  garrets,  with 
a  celerity  that  set  all  competition  at  defiance.  What  a  deli- 
-cious  sight  to  behold,  though  but  for  an  instant,  the  undig' 
nified  scampering  of  the  grave  big-wigged  author  of  the 
•**  Rambler,  *  followed  by  the  galloping  lankiness  of  Savage ! 

The  famous  satirist,  Churchill,  who,  as  Lord  Byron  observes, 
■'*  once  blazed  the  meteor  of  a  season,"  was  originally  bred 
a  clergyman  ;  but  whether  from  disgust  to  the  sacred  func- 
tions of  a  priest,  or  from  despair  of  ever  being  able  to  obtain 
the  loaves  and  fishes,  or  what  is  still  more  probable,  from 
the  natural  caprice  of  genius,  resigned  his  profession,  and 
comemnced  author  and  politician.  He  met  with  the  usual 
concomitants  of  literature,  and  composed  his  **  Rosciad,'* 
partly  at  an  obscure  tavern,  and  partly  in  a  garret  in  a  remote 
ouarter  of  the  metropolis.  As  he  was  once  wandering  home 
omvk  to  his  m^m  tibode>  he  encountered  a  woman  of  the 
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town,  wW  joined  him,  and  seeiw  hit  gnm  inebriety,  led  his 
into  a  field  in  the  neigfabotirhood  of  Balleraea.  On  wakhig 
in  the  morning,  the  poet  stretched  oat  hit  annt  widi  the  in- 
tention of  un£awing  the  curtains  of  the  bed-  in  which  he  sup- 
posed himself  to  be,  and  grasped  a  bundle  of  cabbages;  It 
increase,  if  possible,  his  sarprize>  he  ^aoovered  that  he  had 
been  deposited  on  the  c^cious  summit  of  a  dmghill,  with  t 
pFOstitntesnoiingbyhisside.  Hisfintthoughtwastotazber 
with  robbery ;  but,  on  finding  hia  pocket-book  safe,  he  was  ss 
pleased  with  her  unusual  fit  of  honesty,  that  he  gave  her  two- 
thuds  of  his  possessions,  consisting  at  that  time  of  about  fifteen 
guineas,  (an  enormous  sum  lor  a  poet  in  those  di^s,)  and 
took  her  to  his  garret,  where  she  ever  afterwards  was  a  welcome 
visitor. 

The  celebrated  Peter  Pindar  was  notorious  for  his  frequent 
and  facetious  allusions  to  -garrets,  from  which,  however,  Ins 
habitual  parsimony  generally  enabled  him  to  escape.  When 
he  could  find  no  fault  with  the  productions  of  an  author,  it 
was  his  common  practice  to  tax  him  with  poverty,  and  a  resi- 
dence in  Grub-street.  Indigence  was  in  nis  estimation  on  a 
par  with  guilt.  Pope,  in  his  "  Dunciad,"  has  shown  him- 
self of  the  same  way  of  thinkiiq;^ — Par  nobilefratrum. 

Dr.  Paul  Hiflfeman.  a  celebrated  wit  in  the  time  of  John- 
son, once  went  to  call  on  his  friend  Foote,  or,  as  he  vtos  justly 
called,  **  the  English  Aristophanes,"  and  without  inquiring 
for  his  room,  ran  precipitately  up  into  the  garret.  Foote,  who 
at  that  time  resided  in  a  less  aerial  situation,  called  after  him. 
"  Tis  no  use,"  replied  Hifieman,  **  to  show  me  your  room ; 
whoever  thought  of  asking,  when  every  one  knows  that  thoe 
never  yet  was  a  poet  without  his  garret  V* 

The  following  are  two  letters  that  passed  between  Foote 
and  his  mother,  who  was  as  witty,  int^gent,  and  eccentric, 
as  her  son^  One  is  dated  from  a  miserable  garret,  the  odier 
firom  prison,  where  the  motlier  was  confined  mr  d^>t.  Thej 
are  quoted  from  memory ;  the  exact  transcript  is  to  be  met 
with  in  Cooke's  Life  of  Foote : — 

Dkak  Sam. — I  am  in  prison,  and  in  want  of  money.  Come 
and  assist  your  loving  mother. 

Yours,  &c.  £.  FooTB. 

DxAR  MoTUBR, — So  am  I !  and  can't  get  out  again. 
Yotirs  touly,  Sam.  Foon. 
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THE  CAPTIVE. 

FROM  THB  FRENCH  OF  LUCIEN  BUONAPARTE. 

The  path  of  life,  throughout,  reveals 
Unceaaing  tiouhle  to  the  tomb ; 

But  truer  gn^  the  captive  feels 
When  ^staut  ficom  his  native  home. 

Should  sleep  his  wearied  frame  overtake. 
And  his  lov'd  home  in  dreams  appear, 

His  soul  is  harrow'd,  when  awake, 
To  find  that  he's  no  longer  there. 

When  lost  in  scenes  by  fancy  wrought. 
He's  cheer*d  with  prospects  yet  to  come. 

His  chain  recalls  his  absent  thought. 
The  sweet  remembrance  of  his  home. 

Should  hospitality  invite 

His  anxious  mind  from  grief  to  roam, 
Alas !  'tis  but  a  short  delight, 

Since  distant  from  his  native  home. 


ELEGIAC  STANZAS. 

I  saw  his  white  plume  wave  in  the  fight. 
And  his  eager  sword  in  the  sun  so  bright ; 
I  saw  his  steel  armour  all  red  with  gore, 
That  often  in  battle  was  red  before. 

I  wateh'd  his  many  and  noble  foes 
Sink  to  the  earth  from  the  might  of  his  blows ; 
He  is  dead !  but  with  him  dies  not  his  glory  : 
He  is  dead !  but  he's  left  a  warlike  story ! 

Those  eyes  that  in  battle  so  flashed  with  light, 
Are  dim  and  sunk  low,  and  his  cheek,  is  white 
And  that  ruby  hue  firom  his  lipa  u  fled : 
The  bravest,  the  noblest,  lies  with  the  dead  t 
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Let  his  monument  be  a  {>Uin  tomb-st&ner 
No  epitaph  there,  save  his  name  alone  ; 
There 'shiUl  not  be  seen  an  angel  weeping 
0*er  the  grave  where  the  valiant  is  sleeping ! 

No  cypress,  no  willow,  shall  lean  o'er  his  tomt> ; 

Why  should  there  be  darkness  1  wh?  should  there  be  gloom  ? 

An  evergreen  laurel,  the  only  wreath, 

Twin*d  in  its  bloom  on  the  bare  brow  of  death ! 

BirnUngkam,  W» 


THE  ALMANACK  OF  LIFE. 

The  progressive  stage  of  man*s  existence  bears  a  stnking 
analogy  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons,  comprising  in  each 
succeeding  month  the  period  of  seven  years ;  a  calculation 
which  supposititiously  extends  the  duration  of  life  to  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  eighty'four,  beyond -which  all  must  be  consi- 
dered a  dreary  blank,  neither  profitable  to  ourselves,  nor  de- 
sirable to  others. 

January. — Infancy, — ^This  month,  which  commences  our 
year,  may  be  justly  compared  with  the  infant  state  of  man, 
whose  faculties  are  yet  in  embryo.  The  sunshine  of  joy  irra- 
diates but  transiently ;  it  illumes  his  early  days  with  glances 
of  pleasure,  unsubstantial  and  evanescent ;  a  tedious  night  of 
helplessness  and  iterance  effaces  the  impressions  made  during 
the  day.  Artificial  warmth,  invigorating  food,  and  refreshing 
sleep,  are  all  that  he  requires  or  finds  solace  in. 

February. — From  1  to  1 4. — ^The  bud  of  intellect  now  ex- 
pands to  imbibe  the  genial  rays  of  instruction,  which  the  all- 
cheering  luminary  of  sprins  nourishes  into  blossoms  of  eariy 
promiise.  All  ia  gaiety  and  pleasure  f  nature  appears  decked 
in  vivid  delightful  colors,  variegated,  fresh,  ana  blooming; 
no  gloom  darkens  the  surrounding  atmosphere ;  every  thing 
presses  on  the  senses  with  the  charm  of  novelty ;  all  is  gaiety 
undisturbed  and  enchanting. 

March. — 14  to  21.-^This  month  is  generally  ushered  in 
with  boisterous  winds,  and  nipping  frosts.  The  hapless  ma- 
nner beholds  his  vessel  wrecked  upon  the  very  rocks  wfaick 
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bomid  his  inuck-lov«d  home.  Vecetttion  j^risbes  through 
severe  and  untiraely  frosts  ;  and  demging  rains,  descending 
with  impetuous  force,  crush  the  springing  blade,  and  despoU 
the  beauty  of  the  gay  parterre.  Even  thus  do  the  rude  pas- 
sions of  man*s  soul  break  forth  with  resistless  force  at  this  un- 
settled period  of  existence,  wrecking  the  fragile  bark  of  youth  : 
the  tide  of  dissipation  sweeps  away  the  principles  of  virtue 
which  have  not  had  time  to  take  root,  and  every  noble  energy 
is  blighted  by  the  destructive  influence  of  bad  example. 

April. — £1  to  28. — Sunshine  and  showers  now  prevail 
alternately  :  the  fruits  of  a  good  education  appear  emerg^ing 
from  the  beauteous  blossom,  but  as  yet  they  are  crude  and  im- 
perfect. Nature  appears  in  her  most  lively  garb ;  a  few  pass- 
ing clouds  may  obscure  the  horizon,  but  they  soon  discharge 
themselves,  and  pass  away.  So  do  the  temporary  sorrows  of 
youth  disappear,  leaving  no  painful  recollections  on  the  mind ; 
like  the  refreshing  rain  falls  upon  the  eardi,  reviving  drooping 
nature,  so  do  the  trivial  disappointments  of  this  early  state 
serve  but  to  render  hope*s  perspective  more  alarming. 

Mat.' — ^28  to  35. — The  face  of  nature  now  wears  a  fresher 
bloom :  the  gardens  are  luzuriouslY  filled  with  flowers,  the 
trees  are  covered  with  foliage,  and  the  swelling  com  begins  to 
fill  the  ear.  So  is  the  body  of  man  ripened  to  perfection,  the 
morals  are  formed,  and  the  strongest  ener^es  oi  the  mind  dis- 
close themselves.  He  indulges  m  luxurious  pleasures,  end 
contributes  to  the  grat^ation  of  others  by  the  exertion  of  hb 
useful  and  agreeaMe  qualities. 

June.— 35  to  42. — The  summer  is  now  before  us ;  we  be- 
gin to  gather  the  fruits,  and  already  some  of  the  spring  flowers 
rade,  and  droop ;  dense  clouds  obscure  the  sun  even  at  noon- 
-  day ;  vivid  lightnings  shoot  across  the  sky ;  and  the  thunder, 
in  an  unexpe^ed  moment,  bursts  over  our  heads.  Thus  does 
man  already  prepare  to  gather  the  fruits  of  his  good  works,  or 
begin  to  dread  the  pvnithments  of  his  transgressions.  The 
simple  hopes  and  pleasures  of  youth  fade  and  wither  in  re- 
membrance ;  they  obscure  his  reason,  blight  his  virtues,  and 
the  misfortunes  they  occasion  burst  unexpectedly  upon  him, 
astonishing  and  appalling  him  even  in  the  moments  of  plea- 
sure and  exultation.  He  perceives  that  the  days  of  licentious 
enjoyment  are  short— that  t  long  winter  of  remorse  may  suc- 
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eeed ;  Ukd  happy  is  U  ior  bim  if  h«  profit  bytlie  biiit  wluc^ 
ib»  teasoo  itselx  aflfbrds. 

July. — 42  ta  49.— The  bright  days  of  lummer  aie  now 
passing  away  with  swiftness  unnoticed.  The  tempting  fniils 
nave  teen  plucked  from  the  trees,  leaving  them  bar9  and  voir 
n^htly ;  others*  of  later  growth,  now  bend  beneath  the  Inscitns 
burthen*  1'he  hay  has  been  got  in,  the  corn  is  ripe  for  the 
fickle,  and  after-crops  of  gpss  begin  tti  shoot  from  thie  earth. 
It  is  now  that  man  is  drawing  Itowftrd  the  harrert  of  bis  hmpp- 
jiess ;  most  of  the  pleasures  which  he  once  pursued  with  a¥idit^ 
have  lost  their  zest ;  thoae  who  have  too  early  wasted  their 
ialents,  remain  neglected  as  an  useless  incumbnmoe  upon  the 
iace  of  tlue  earth,  while  those,  who  have  preserved  their  nu>rals 
uncornipted,  and  suffered  their  jud^;mants  to  be  matured  by 
jezperienoe,  aie  sought  after  as  precious  fruits,  and  justly  ap- 
jK«ciated  fbr  their  superior  excellence.  At  this  jpenod,  also, 
man  beholds  a  new  generation  rising  to  perpetuate  his  virtues : 
his  tender  o&pring  calls  for  all  his  care  and  attentioB ;  he 
,  looks  anxiously  forward  to  the  period  of  its  growth  and  im- 
provement, in  the  fond  hope  that  it  will  not  only  gladden  his 
own  heart,  but  contribute  to  the  general  benefit  of  society. 

August. — 49  0  56.—  The  yelU>w  tinis  of  autumn  now  be- 
gin to  cheek  our  exultations,  and  remind  us  that  earthly  hjm 
is  not  permanent ;  and,  as  the  aspect  of  nature  undercpea  a 
gradual  change,  so  does  the  face  of  man :  his  che^be^nsto 
.liuTOw,  his  locks  turn  gr^,  and  the  Unom  of  healthful  vigour 
fades  from  his  cheeks ;  pleasure  fotigues  his  relaxed  Uiam, 
and  exertion  weakens  his  intellectual  powers,  which  have  now 
.passed  the  period  of  improvement.  The  winter  of  age  aeems 
advancing  with  hasty  strides, — more  hasty  than  weloopM. 
He  looks  back  with  regret  to  the  hours  of  spring  and  anmmer* 
when  all  was  gaiety  and  mirth ;  they  seem  to  have  receded  wiih 
equad  rapidity,  and  the  present  hoiar  is  too  often  wasted  in  un- 
profitable retrospection  and  dissatisfied  anticipation. 

SstTBMBBit.-^66  to  6a.— This  is  the  period  of  rest  and 
recreation,  feasting  and  reveby,  when  the  season  of  labor  is 
over.  The  harvest  is  got  in,  and  the  days  are  considerably 
shortened.  Man  now  begins  to  seek  refuge  from  oppces- 
sive  cares  and  |loomy  ^prehMsions,  in  convivial  hiUiity 
and  uatimifeed   indulgence  at  t\»  social  board.    He  has 
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gathered  his  harvest  of  knowledge,  his  toil  is  at  an  end, 
and  he  proudly  exults  in  his  vast  acquisition,  without  reflect- 
ing how  soon  he  may  be  called  upon  to  render  up  a  just 
account,  and  see  his  boasted  stores  transferred  to  others. 

October. — 63  to  70. — ^The  fields  now  appear  dreary — the 
hedges  bare ;  no  melody  fills  the  grove, — but  rude  hoyling 
winds  sweep  the  earth,  and  scatter  the  straggling  leaves  in 
every  direction.  Thus,  also,  is  man  stripped  of  all  his  exter- 
nal graces ;  he  becomes  morose  and  sullen  ;  his  appearance 
BO  longer  diffuses  cheerfulness ;  he  neither  pleases,  nor  if 
pleased.  The  storms  of  calamity  break  on  his  devoted  head, 
^atterin^  his  dearest  connexions  ;  friend  after  friend  drops 
off,  and  Ls  swept  away ;  he  remains  disconsolate  and  cheer- 
less. 

November. — ^70  to  77. — Gloom  and  desolation  now  ex- 
tend their  depressing  influence ;  every  vestige  of  cultivation  is 
buried  beneath  the  deep  encrusted  snow;  the  meandering 
stream  is  bound  in  icy  fetters,  atid  heavy  fogs  obscure  the  face 
of  heaven,  wrapping  adl  in  impenetrable  darkness :  even  thus  * 
are  the  faculties  of  man  beclouded  at 'this  advanced  period. 
The  hoary  frost  of  age  settles  on  his  head  ;  the  warm  current 
of  life  freezes  in  his  veins ;  his  senses  become  torpid.  No  ray 
of  intelligence  illumes  the  gloom  which  surrounds  him ;  no 
genial  warmth  re-animates  his  palsied  frame. 

December.— 77  to  84. — Benold  now  the  life  of  man,  with 
the  season,  drawing  to  its  close.  No  material  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  aspect  of  things,  yet  even  this  dreaded  epoch 
is  more  tolerable  than  the  preceding,  for  the  pains  and  priva- 
tions of  mortality  seem  near  their  termination.  A  fresh  spring 
will  appear,  andf  vegetation  flourish  anew ;  and  why  should 
not  the  just  man  rejoice  that  his  earthly  course  is  also  run, 
and  that  he  is  about  to  rest  from  all  his  labors. 


RELICS  OF  OLD  ENGLISH  INDEPENDENCE. 

In  the  heart  of  England  is  situate  a  spot  distinguished  even 
now  for  the  same  primeval  simplicity  and  patriarchal  hospita- 
lity as  were  used  m  ''  the  olden  time.'*  On  the  confines  of 
Derbyshire,  and  towards  the  south-western  border  of  the 
county  of  York,  extends  a  large  tract  of  country,  shut  out 
from  uie  rest  of  the  world  by  lofty  mountains.  In  this  scqucs  • 
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tered  region  the  inhabitants  reside,  remote  from  the  bustle  of 
the  world,  and  unconscious  of  its  changes.  Their  manners 
and  habits  have  undergone  little  variation ;  and  their  minds 
are  rude  and  uncultivated  as  their  forefather*s.  The  sound  of 
the  axe  is  never  heard  in  their  patches  of  plantation ;  and 
their  habitations  remain  in  the  same  state  as  when  they  were 
built,  with  the  exception  of  the  alteration  and  additions  neces- 
sary to  repair  the  ravages  of  time ;  and  these  last  are  executed 
precbely  in  a  similar  style.  It  would  seem  as  if  innovation 
were  sacrilege,  and,  departure  from  ancient  custom,  a  crime. 
Secluded  from  communication  with  the  world,  from  Uie  nature 
of  the  country  and  its  almost  impassable  roads,  the  people  are 
bom,  live,  and  die,  in  the  same  cottage,  without  knowing  of 
or  seeking  for,  a  richer  or  more  fertile  land.  The  furniture, 
and  the  inmates  of  each  house,  seem  alike  to  be  regarded  as 
heir-looms  by  the  owner,  to  be  by  him  transmitted  to  the  next 
possessor  with  equal  ease.  Each  farm-house  stands  alone, 
enclosed  with  trees,  to  which  belongs  a  large  quantity  of 
•  ground  cultivated  for  every  purpose  needful  for  existence, 
whilst  large  flocks  of  sheep  are  sent  to  graze  on  the  sterile  hills 
surrounding.  At  one  season  of  the  year  only  do  the  inhabi- 
tants relax  from  their  employments ;  this  is  generally  in  Au- 
gust, and  their  grand  festival,  called  the  ws^es,  is  held,  and 
continues  for  a  week  :  it  was  my  lot  once  to  visit  this  place 
during  the  ioyfiil  celebration  of  this  feast.  Whoever  comes  is 
welcome  j  but  should  the  family  happen  to  be  known,  as  in 
my  case,  then  attention  and  hospitality  are  unbounded.  After 
a  ride  over  the  hills,  I  must  confess  my  appetite  was  exceed- 
ingly sharpened,  and  for  the  first  day  at  least  I  did  ample  jus- 
tice to  the  substantial  viands  which  were  served  in  profusion  : 
the  pressing  request  to  induce  me  to  eat  were  by  no  means 
ungrateful  -,  and  I  pleased  my  hospitable  entertainers,  by  giv- 
ing them  the  most  satisfactory  proofs  of  relishing  their  repast. 
After  dinner,  spirits  were  brought  in,  but  my  favorite  beverage 
was  the  capitsu  malt  liquor,  which  **  now  in  floods  of  amber 
shone."  The  song,  and  jest,  and  widelj^-pealing  laugh,  went 
round  till  day  began  to  decline.  Tea  was  then  introduced, 
(a  great  rarity,)  and  our  appetites,  stimulated  by  the  earnest 
solicitations  of  the  dame,  again  did  honor  to  the  entertain- 
ment. Bural  games  followed  j  and  I,  for  one,  could  have  no 
possible  objection  to  them,  since  at  forfeits  I  got  "  kisses  not 
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m  few"  from  the  nJby  Hps  of  the  blushing  belles  of  the  dale. 
To  dose  the  day,  a  tremeadous  suj^per  smoked  on  the  board, 
and  with  different  amusements,  assisted  with  potent  draughts 
of  liquor,  we  kept  up  the  feast  until  what  was  deemed  an  exti-a- 
ordinaiylale  hour—it  was  twelve  o'clock.  I  was  then  conduct- 
ed to  the  antique  chamber  appropriated  for  stran^rs,  and  left 
alone.  I  laid  me  down  to  sleep,  but  it  was  m  vain ;  my 
fevered  head,  and  distempered  brain  felt  the  effects  of  the  de- 
bauch too  strongiv  :  for  some  tinie  I  tossedand  tumbled  about 
on  the  bed,  till,  finding  the  hope  of  reposft  fruitless,  I  deter- 
mined to  rise  and  enjoy  the  sweet  refrediing  dawn.  Forth- 
with I  dressed  and  went  to  the  window,  which  opened  on  a 
beautiful  prospect  I1ie  whoie  valley  was  before  me ;  and 
the  graj  clouds,  even  while  I  gaaea,  began  to  assume  the 
lovely  tinge  reflected  from  the  first  ray  of  t£e  rising  sun ;  era- 
dualh  the  l^ht  became  more  distinct  and  perceptible,  till  at 
leng^  the  mighty  monarch  of  the  East  burst  lorth  in  all  his 
effiugent  beaubr,  "  rejoicing  as  a  giant  to  run  his  course." 
The  mist  which  till  this  instant  had  covered  tiie  mountain's, 
brow,  now  slowly  wreathed  in  cdumns,  and  dispersed  befoie 
the  glorious  luminary,  who  drew  aside,  as  it  were,  the  grand 
curtain  of  nature,  and  piesented  to  my  admhine  eyes  a  clear 
aad  perfect  view  of  the  surrounding  scenery.  The  U^s  of  the 
trees,  and  the  heights  of  the  loftiest  eminences,  were  eilded  by 
the  earliest  beams  of  the  "  God  of  day,"  whilst  the  spny 
arising  from  the  headlong  dashing  ci  a  rude  cascade  glittered 
in  his  rays.  I  heaid  the  barking  of  the  watchdog,  and  soon 
afterwards  beheld  the  shqpherds  unpenning  their  flocks,  and 
driving  them  slofdy  to  their  respective  districts :  this  sight 
strangely  afiected  me ;  to  them  it  was  the  commonest  inci- 
dents of  Hfe,  while  it  transported  me  to  the  distant  and  fabled 
plains  of  ArcacBa,  and  brought  on  a  train  of  fe^ngs  and  sen- 
sations always  so  dear  and  seducing  to  the  youthful  heart,  that 
I  was  afraid  to  dismiss  it.  I  still  continued  to  gaze,  it  is  true, 
and  even  more  intently  than  before,  on  the  d^ghtful  variety 
and  unequalled  magnificence  of  the  scene ;  but  the  eyes  ef 
my  mind  were  on  oti^  objects,  and  far  cBfiinent  thoughts  en- 
gaged my  attention  ^n  diose  which  had  recently  occupied 
it.  Long  and  tedious  years  of  disappointment  and  vexation 
have  dissipated  the  golden  visions  which  then  floated  in  my  «o- 
tranced  imagination,  add  have  stripped  the  heavenly  enchant- 
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mentB  of  all  their  dazzling  and  transcendant  loveliness.  The 
■picture  still  exists,  but  it  has  lost  all  its  charms ;  its  brilliancy 
IS  obscured,  and  its  soft  and  shadowy  beauty  vanished,  without 
leaving  one  cheering  beam  to  enlighten  its  dull  reality. 

I  was  prevented  from  dwelling  longer  on  my  romantic  fan- 
cies by  a  loud  knocking  at  my  door,  and,  on  opening  it,  found 
the  farmer  with  his  dog  and  gun,  ready  prepared  for  an  excur- 
sion on  the  moors,  where  he  invited  me  to  accompany  him ; 
we  went,  and  had  some  excellent  sport.  The  only  inconve- 
nience I  sustained  was  from  the  intolerable  weight  of  my  gun, 
which  I  verily  believe  to  have  been  made  in  the  early  part  of 
the  last  century,  and  most  certainly  before  the^time  when  the 
genteel  light  fowling-pieces  at  present  in  use  were  invented. 
On  complaining  a  little  of  the  burthen  on  my  shoulder,  I  could 
perceive  mine  host's  estimation  of  me  to  be  somewhat  lessened, 
and  unfortunately  I  had  nearly  ruined  myself  entirely  in  his 
regard,  by  intimating,  after  six  hours*  good  exercise  among  the 
hiBs,  several  times  up  to  the  knees  in  heather,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  the  same  depth  in  water,  that  I  should  have  no  parti- 
cular objection  to  return  the  nearest  way  home.  He  asked  me 
quickly  if  I  was  tired ;  and,  by  his  contemptuous  tone  and  air, 
I  perceived  that  my  reputation  wholly  depended  on  my  say- 
ing '*  no,"  which  I  instantly  replied,  with  all  the  fierceness 
of  which  I  was  capable ;  and  by  way  of  removing  the  un£a- 
vorable  impression  of  my  former  request,  I  forthwith  strenu- 
ously urgea  our  proceeding  for  a  couple  of  hours  longer ;  this 
was  the  time  stipulated  for  the  good  man's  return,  ami  he 
therefore  readily  assented.  We  resumed  our  sport.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  fatigue  I  endured,  and  can  only  attribute  nay 
capability  of  supporting  it  from  the  circumstance  of  my  con- 
stantly inhaling  Uie  re-mvigoratin?  air  of  the  mountains.  At 
last,  toaded  with  game,  we  turned  again  to  the  dale,  and  ar- 
rived just  as  the  anxious  dame  was  waiting  our  appoach  to 
serve  up  dinner :  I  could  not  help  remarking,  ^at  tne  farmer 
was  as  fresh  as  if  he  had  only  taken  a  short  morning's  walk, 
while  1  dragged  my  limbs  after  me  in  a  complete  state  of  ex- 
haustion. It  would  be  tiresome  to  enter  into  a  further  detail 
of  the  occurrences  of  the  day,  which  would  only  be  a  repetition 
of  the  preceding.  Three  days  I  remained  with  this  hospitable 
people ;  and  on  the  fourth,  when  1  quitted  them,  I  turned  my 
horse's  liead  with  sadness  from  the  vale,  believing  that  I  had 
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left  behind  me  the  only  relics  of  true  old  English  indepen- 
dence, hospitality,  and  virtue,  undebased  by  association,  and 
uncontaminated  by  the  world. 

M. 


THE  TAX-GATHERER. 

We  have  somewhere  heard  or  read  of  a  laudable  custom 
existing  in  some  foreign  states,  by  which  all  the  public  execu- 
tioners are  gathered  into  one  family  compact  and  from  which 
stock  government  always  looks  for  and  meets  with  a  due  sup- 
ply of  rope-men,  and  wheel-men,  making  of  the  younger 
Dranches,  turnkeys  and  assistants.  It  is  a  most  wise  ordina- 
tion—a splendid  invention  to  blunt  the  naughty  prejudices  of 
the  world — to  make  the  otherwise  sufferers  smirk  anid  whistle 
in  the  sour,  hard-lined  face  of  public  opinion.  Thus,  hang- 
men are  great  and  invulnerable  in  their  connexions ;  each  may 
trace  '*  a  long  line  of  ancestry."  Moreover,  he  has  a  living 
world  of  his  own,  ample  enough  to  supply  all  the  wants  of 
mutual  recognizance,  sympathy  and  praise,  whiph  poor  hu- 
man liature,  whether  breaking  stones  in  the  highway,  or  crack- 
ing filberts  in  a  regal  hall,  desires  and  pines  for.  With  what 
delicate,  yet  peculiar  care,  must  the  education  of  the  future 
hangmen  be  directed  ;  what  parental  lessons  on  tender-heart- 
edness and  the  locality  of  the  jugular,  must  be  needful,  m 
order  to  sustain  the  renown  of  the  house,  and  to  make,  as 
Diyden  has  it,  a  gentleman  "  die  sweetly."  How  ideas  of 
self-importance  must  grow  up  with  the  young  rogues  !  how 
they  must  leer  at  and  speculate  on  the  unhanged  part  of  the 
community !  perhaps  some  little  Caligula  in  corduroy  wish- 
ing, in  all  the  yearnings  of  early  genius,  that  the  whole  town- 
ship had  but  one  neck.  How  complacently  these  puny  varlets 
must  play  at  marbles  in  the  path- way  of  a  field  of  hempseed ! 
what  significant  looks  they  may  send  after  the  passengers ! 
Can  any  one  doubt  the  benefit,  both  political  and  social,  of 
such  constant  intermarryings  of  the  families  of  these  humble 
branches  of  the  executive  1    We  think  not. 

It  is  now,  perhaps,  high  time  that  we  speak  of  our  tax- 
gatherer  ;  we  have,  inde^,  from  the  first,  been  making  an  in- 
direct, crab-like  advance  to  him  :  some  men  are  not  to  be  run 
at  full  butt ',  and,  we  think,  no  man  less  so — here  we  put  it 
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to  the  candor  of  our  readers — than  a  taz-gathefer*  We  have 
^ken  of  the  repnUican  coalition — the  Owen,  New  Har- 
mony-like establishment  of  foreign  hangmen.  We  think  a 
hint  might  be  taken  from  it  for  the  benefit  of  our  tax-ga- 
therers ;  they  are  an  ill-used  race ; — a  reviled,  abused  gemu. 
We  feel  for  their  privations  ;  our  pen  weeps  ink  over  their 
injuries.  We  roundly  assert,  that  tax-gatherers  should,  like 
the  unassuming  law-officers  before  not^  make  head  against 
the  mocks  and  scoffings  of  the  world ;  they  ought  to  eona^- 
date — to  become  one  body. 

We  have  said  tax-gatherers  are  an  injured  race ;  our  proof, 
like  a  dutiful  page,  fbllovrs  close  upon  the  heels  of,  and  ^ves 
his  weapons  to,  the  knight  Assertion.  There  are  two  broad 
ways — ^not  to  mention  the  hundred  aU^,  the  sweet  green 
laaei — to  a  man's  comfort  and  good  opinion :  firstly,  tike  road 
of  praise  to  his  covering  of  flesh ;  secondly,  the  highway  of 
approbation  to  its  intellectual  co-mate.  Are  there  such  ways 
to  a  tax-gatherer  t  alas !  we  think  not.  Or  if  there  be,  are 
they  travelled—are  they  gone  over  1 — never.  The  Muckslush- 
heath  of  honest  Brulgruddery  is  not  less  ftnequeiiled.  Ov 
'  proof  is  ready.  We  once  more  put  it  to  our  readers— at  leaat, 
to  OUT  housekeeper-readers,  for  we  are  not  to  be  tricked  by  the 
gratuitous  candor  of  the  tenants  of  lodgings  for  single  gentle- 
men, "  vrithin  twenty  minutes  walk  of  'Change*'^-but  we 
put  it  to  those  experienced  persons,  who  really  know  what  the 
rece  of  a  tax-gatherer  is— who  have  stared  at  it,  pondered  on 
it,  speculated  on  every  feature  and  line  of  it— we  put  it  to 
them,  whether  they  ever  saw  a  handsome  tax-gatherer  1  We 
Vfovld  not  be  dogmatic,  but  we  think  not  Now,  is  not  thb 
an  afflicting  state,  that  a  man  should,  by  abs^te  prqu- 
dice,  be  thus  "  curtailed  of  his  fiair  inoportions  V  fitt  it 
matters  not,  let  the  humble  compiler  of  the  revenue  be  br^t 
and  glistening  as  Sol,  he  is  set  down  and  noted  as  foul  ^d 
mxukj  as  £r^us.  We  repeat  it,— no  tax-gatherer  was  ever 
thought,  save  by  his  wife,  a  good-iookinff  man.  (We  Moch 
doubt  whether  a  pawnbroker,  knowing  his  customer,  weeld 
advance  a  single  doit  on  his  miniature.)  We  now  9im  at 
proof  the  second.  Did  any  of  our  readers  (housekeepers 
again)  meet  with  a  really  urbane,  amiable,  and  milky-hent- 
ed  tax-gatherer  t  If  so,  were  ever  his  good  qualities  bniited  t 
^~No.    His  highest  praise  has  been  couched  in  *'  the  noA 
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is  well  enough  :**  a  great  eulogium  certainly,  if  philosophic 
cally  solved ; — ^but  philosophy  rarely  mingles  in  our  transac- 
tions with  tax-gatherers :  tnere,  all  is  £.  <•  d,  and  matter  of 
fact. 

Let  us,  however,  take  "  one  victim :"  let  us  set  out  with 

our  tax-gatherer  on  his  morning's  round. 

€  %  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Well,  the  tax-gatherer  has  for  the  last  hour  been  the  unre- 
sisting victim  of  two  battledores,  a  negative  and  an  impera- 
tive ;  he  has  been  struck  from  house  to  house  by  "  Not  at 
Home"  and  •*  Call  Again."  And  here  let  us  for  a  moment 
sympathize  with  the  feelings  (if  he  hath  any  feeling  left)  of 
the  poor  pedestrian,  than  whom  the  unclosed  door  no  sooner 
reveals  to  the  giggling  servant,  or  to  the  daughter,  who  has 
come  skipping  and  shaking  her  curls  along  the  passage,  and 
perhaps  dwelling  on  the  last  note  of  Di  Tanti  Palpiti,  or  of 
Arne's  Monster  Away  /—no  sooner  does  the  tax-gatherer  stand 
confessed,  than  the  inhabitant  looks  blank — the  visage  length- 
ens— a  business-like  seriousness  overspreads  the  face,  and 
either  set  of  the  above  three  syllables  drop  heavily  as  bullets 
from  the  lips  of  beauty  :  sometimes,  indeed,  the  transaction 
may  be  enlivened  by  a  querulous  shrillness  of  voice,  a  sudden 
bodily  whisk  of  the  party  called  upon,  and  at  length,  the  con- 
ference be  impressively  terminated  by  a  slamming-to  of  the 
door.  Indeed,  a  c\irious  man  might  find  some  employment  in 
remarking  on  the  entrance  of  the  tax-gatherer  into  a  retired  and 
quiet  street,  how  many  of  these  portal  concussions  should  at- 
tend him  on  his  route  :  and  then  narrowly  to  observe  the  fea- 
tures of  the  visited,  when  they  glance  from  the  face  of  the 
tax-gatherer  to  the  missile  in  his  hand  j — that  dreadful  little 
book — that  key  to  the  History  of  England— zxid,  like  that  his- 
tory, the  record  of  so  many  departed  sovereigns.  How  the 
parties  recoil  from  that  puny  volume !  they  shrink  back  as 
they  look  on  its  unloosed  brazen  clasp,  as  though  the  jaws 
of  a  griffin  were  distended  before  them.  If  the  man  stood 
ready  at  the  threshold,  to  hurl  into  the  dwelling-house  a  Con- 
greve- rocket,  the  habitant  could  not  behold  either  the  tax- 
gatherer,  or  his  instrument,  with  greater  trepidation.  Inge- 
nuity might  be  goaded  to  find  pertinent  similitudes  to  the  book 
of  a  tax-man,  with  so  many  and  such  conflicting  attributes  is 
it  endowed  by  its  beholders.    A  sleeping  snake,  the  paw  of  a. 
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leopard,  ilie  bill  of  the  butcher-bird,  are  all  connnon  and  iir- 
expressive  similes*  Its  sober  and  harmless-looking  covers,  of 
hnmble  sheep,  are,  in  imagination,  transformed  into  the  skin 
of  a  tiger,  that  has  desolated  a  village,  swallowing  a  rajah, 
his  body-guards,  men,  women,  and  young  children  ;  or  to 
that  of  a  swine  that  has  "  eaten  her  nine  farrow  :"  its  pages 
are  held  to  be  veritable  leaves  from  the  upas-tree :  there  is 
also  thunder  in  their  rusllin?.  Hard  lot,  to  be  deemed  thus 
terrible,  both  in  person  and  m  agents.  We  feel  for  the  tax- 
gather  ;  we  feel  for  the  slights  that  are  put  upon  him,^-tfae 
ready  white  lie  which  is  hourly  served  out  for  him.  Even  in- 
fants that  can  scarcely  stammer,  the  mere  babes  of  the  poor 
housekeeper,  are  taught  to  note  his  person  well — to  become 
deeply  acquainted  with  his  coat  and  gaiters,  in  order  to  g^ve 
Ae  **  not  at  home'*  without  error  or  prevarication. 

But,  say  our  readers — and,  doubtless,  feelingly  they  say— a 
day  of  reckoning  does  come.  Truly,  it  does :  but  the  tax-ga- 
therer is  almost  the  only  man  to  whom  the  taking  of  mon^  is 
not  altogether  a  pleasurable  process.  Alas !  the  coin  told  into 
his  hand  awakens  no  delirious  throb,  which,  communicating 
virith  the  neighbouring  arteries,  by  some  means  (we  are  no 
anatomist),  arrives  at  the  heart,  and  awakens  that  internal 
nrasic,  which  the  ms  and  mouth  of  a  plodding  dealer  fre- 
quently indicate  to  oe  stirring  within  him.  The  payment  is 
too  often  embittered  by  comment ;  whilst  counting  out  the 
money,  there  are  some  grievous  interpolations.  It  may  be, 
too,  that  he  is  the  unwilling  hearer  of  divers  snatches  of  sen- 
tences, wliich  an  ill-minded  man  might  brand  as  disaffected, 
nay,  asbeingdwarf  cousin-germans  to  the  blood-streaked  giant. 
Treason.  Perhaps  he  has  to  deal  with  a  sturdy  old  gentle- 
man, who  has  magnanimously  kept  np  a  consistent  growl 
against  all  parties;  for  the  last  forty  years ;  a  man  of  sub- 
stance, but  close  withal :  one  who  was  never  guilty  of  any 
show  or  exti-avagance,  save  in  the  binding  of  the  nine  hundred 
volumes  of  Mr.  Cobbett  in  extra-calf.  Must  we  not  sympa- 
thize with  the  tax-gatherer  as  the  poor  servant,  closing  the  door, 
leaves  him  closetted  vnth  this  antiquated  malcontent  1  Why 
does  not  Wilkie  strike  off  such  a  scene  t  Let  us  fancy  the 
man  of  office  a  thin— (thin  men  of  office  are,  we  allow,  ano- 
malies) —meagre,  unassuming  person — his  antagonist,  round 
and  red-iiaced :  the  first  recognizing  glance  of  the  parties  is, 
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wUh  the  abort  fitfiil  gruQt  of  the  bou^plder,  wonh  all  the 
remainder  of  the  meeting.  It  is  not  to  he  suppo^  that  the 
official  visitor  quits  this  house  with  feelings  too  much  pampered 
with  kindness  and  courtepy.  His  Jiext  interview  may  be  with 
^ame  bitter- witted  wight,  marvellously  deep  in  history  ;  who, 
to  while  away  the  time  whilst  the  receipt  is  being  written, 
asks  our  bumble  revenue  officer,  if  M  ever  heard  of  Wat 
Tyler  1  and  then,  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  adds,  *'  he  was 
a  blacksmith,  and  with  his  hammer  once  knocked  out  the 
brains  of  a  tax- gatherer," — at  the  same  time  loojcingoursub* 
jeqt  full  in  the  face,  to  discover  whether  sympalSy  for  the 
.departed,  or  a  feeling  of  self-{^reservation  predominates. 

There  are,  to  be  ^ure,  a  few  bright  moments  in  the  practice 
^f  our  tax-gatherer.  Some  of  these  may  be  in  his  visit  to  a 
j-^u^pld  lady,  whose  husband  was  loyal  tp  the  very  eye- browr, 
f^lid  who  was,  in  9ome  way  or  other,  disposed  of  for  the  bene- 
£d  of  his  country — or  perhaps  her  great  grandfather  was.foo^ 
man  ^t  the  palace,  or  breeches-makef  to  one  of  the  youog 
princes.  These  persons  are,  however,  we  grieve  to  tecord  it, 
rare  as  unicorns.  Our  tax-gatherer  is  also,  in  some  few  places, 
4:on$ulted  as — ^oext  to  the  newspaper— -the  greatest  oracle. 
Some  quiet,  lone,  political  widow,  who  has  little  else  to  do 
but  to  keep  her  eyp  on  the  movements  of  Messrs.  Peel,  Hut- 
kisson,  and  Canning,  holds  no  mean  opinion  of  our  suhj^tt 
this  loquacious  dame  always  dives  into  the  very  depths  of 
finance,  and  perforce  takes  our  tax-gatherer  along  with  hear. 
After  bu&ting  with  him  all  the  conflicting  billows  «f  our 
home  and  ioa^n  poUcy-^after  duly  touching  on  the  price  of 
sizars,  the  impeiial  measure,  and  catholic  emancipation,  she 
startles  him  with  this  subtle  question,—*'  when  does  he  tJiink 
the  window  lights  wiU  come  oSV  This  is  a  query  of  Sfbme 
weighjt,  and  our  tax-gatherer  begs  leave  to  defer  hts  solution 
until  the  next  meeting.  Our  o£Eker  does  not,  however,  quit 
the  widow,  without  first  gallantly  acquiescing  in  her  acute 
4ecluction,  that  "  if  toba^$  fall,  snuff  must  come  down.'' 

Yet,  what  are  these  few  bJissful  moments  of  relaxation  com- 
pared to  the  many  days  of  hard  enduring  of  our  tax-gatherer ! 
What,  if  for  a  brief-~alas !  how  brief— space  his  mental  eye 
reposes,  on  what  Mr.  Burke  calls  **  the  soft  green  of  the 
soul/'  displayed  by  meek  and  placable  womfts,  what  *'  an- 
tres  va^"  he  meets  with  in  the  ruder  sex !  How  his  loyalty 
is  shodied  and  jarred  by  base  and  disaffected  comparisons  t 
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One  customer,  whose  knocker  our  tax-g«t}ierer  could  sweir 
tn,  even  to  the  minutest  scratch  or  perforation,  having  many  a 
time  surveyed  it  for  fifteen  minutes  in  a  shower,  shocks  be- 
yond expression,  the  patriotism  of  his  official  visitor.  He  de- 
clares, whilst  bringing  forth  his  rate  by  sixpences,  thai,  "  ibr 
his  part,  he  is  always  paying — he  knows  not  where  the  money 
goes  to :"  he  then,  with  a  |Toan  and  much  physical  detn- 
mination,  thrusts  the  receipt  mto  his  fob ;  and  then  concludes 
his  homily,  by  declaring  that  *'  he  hcsurs  America  is  veiy 
prettily  governed  for  five  hundred  a  year,  and  potatoes  are  just 
as  dear  men  as  in  England."  These,  and  a  thousand  like 
these,  are  what  our  man  of  the  little  book  is  doomed  to  sufifer. 

It  may  be  urged,  that  we  have  endowed  our  tax-gai&erer 
with  too  much  meekness — ^that  he  is  a  collector  for  a  romantic 
tale— and  that  our  real,  mundane,  gaitered — (he  mostly  wean 
eaiters) — tax-gatherer,  is  of  a  more  repelUng  and  dogmatic 
kind.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  if,  in  the  end,  he  really  be- 
comes so  1  Let  the  above  narrated  exigencies  account  for  the 
transition.  If  a  man's  heart  be  soft  as  the  back  of  a  gbw- 
worm,  there  are  bufiettings  and  affitmts  which  wi41  render  k 
repubive  as  the  mail  of  the  armadillo ;  if  the  featured  of  the 
yoimg  tax-gatherer  display  candor  and  good-nature,  can  we 
wonder  if  the  cheeks  of  the  more  experienced  .collector  be 
wholly  official — ^be,  in  fact,  like  the  ro^  arms,  adorned  with 
a  Dku  etmon  DroUl  Verily,  tax-gatherers  are  not  the  folks 
that  carry  away  the  enviable  posts  of  this  world.  ' 

We  trust  we  have  done  some  little  service  to  the  tax-ga- 
therer. And  vet,  peiiiaps,  we  may  not  be  altogether  consi- 
dered a  candid  advocate,  being  a  housekeeper  of  twenty  yeais' 
standing,  and  the  parent  of  ten  small  chilctren. 

We  ^11  conclude  by  repeating,  tiiat  a  tax-gatherer  is  to 
be  compKUsionated.  In  the  metropolis,  indeed,  and  io  large 
cities,  his  fate  may  be  more  endurable ;  but,  in  a  provincial 
district,  where  he  calls  on  every  inhabitant,  it  is  an  employ- 
ment not  befitting  mere  mortal  bones  and  sinews.  We  have 
said  that  a  tax-gatherer  is  shunned,  and,  in  a  manner,  gene- 
rally maltreated;  so  rooted  in  us  is  this  opinion,  that  we 
should  hold  the  man  to  afford  a  splendid  instance  of  magna- 
'  nimity  and  absence  from  vulgar  prejudice,  who  could  have  it 
-indii{>«tahiy  authenticated,  Siat  he  ever,  during  his  official 
visit,  invited  the  tax-gatherer  to  take — ^wine  and  cake. 

J. 
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A  LEGEND  OF  THE  ATLANTIC. 

Lightly  the  south  wind  kissed  the  sea, 
As  it  slept  in  deep  tranquillity, 
And  the  crescent  moon  was  bathed  in  light, 
Like  a  silver  loop  of  the  curtained  night. 
And  the  stars  were  twinkling  bright  and  high. 
Like  human  eyes,  in  the  ample  sky. 

Along  the  shore  of  the  beautiful  bay. 
The  Kazie  ploughed  on  her  stately  way ; 

*  Among  the  supersfitions  which  preTailed  in  the  colonies,  during 
the  early  times  of  theseitlements,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  singular 
6ne  about  phantom  ships.  The  superstitious  fancies  of  men  are 
always  apt  to  turn  upon  those  objecu  which  concern  their  daily  occu« 
nations.  The  solitary  ship,  which,  flrom  year  to  year,  came  like  a  raven 
In  the  wilderness,  bringing  to  the  inhabit^.ntsof  a  settlement  the  com-  . 
forts  ot  life  from  the  world  from  which  they  were  cut  off,  was  apt  to 
be  present  to  their  dreams,  whether  sleeping  or  waking.  'I  he  acci- 
dental sight  from  shore  of  a  sail  gliding  along  the  horizon  In  those,  o 
?et,  lonely  sea-s  was  apt  to  be  a  matter  of  much  talk  and  speculation, 
here  is  mention  made  by  one  of  the  early  New  England  writers,  of  a 
ship  navigated  by  witches,  wiih  a  great  hurfte  that  stood  by  the  main- 
mast. I  have  met  with  another  story,  somewhere,  of  a  ship  that 
drove  on  shore,  in  fair,  sunny,  tianquil  weather,  with  sails  alUet,  an'l 
a  table  spread  in  the  cabin,  as  if  to  regale  a  number  of  guests,  yet  not 
a  living  being  on  board,  these  phantom  ships  always  sailed  in  the 
eye  of  the  wind,  or  ploughed  their  way  with  great  velocity,  making  the 
smooth  sea  loam  before  their  bows,  when  not  a  breatli  of  air  was 
ttirriag.'-Wtuhington  Irving. 

29.  u 
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The  Kpny  was  dashed  from  her  cfeaving  pitm. 
And  tell  like  gems  to  the  waves  below. 
And  the  mariners  laughed  with  joy  to  see 
The  track  she  left  on  her  foaming  lee. 

Time  glowed  on  its  axle.    Away,  like  light, 
The  hours  had  fled  in  their  traceless  flight. 
The  ship  had  entered  the  heaving  main, 
And  snilenly  ploughed  the  untrodden  plain. 
The  sailors  slept ;  but  the  face  of  the  sky 
Was  darkened  by  clouds  that  were  coming  nigh. 
And  the  vessel  rocked  to  the  rising  swell. 
And  the  sails  flapped  leose,  or  idly  fell. 
And  the  helmsman's  brow  grew  troubled  fast, 
As  the  giant  clouds  went  driving  past. 

«  «  •  •  « 

Now,  as  far  on  the  sea  as  the  sight  could  lie. 
Where  the  ocean  joined  to  the  stooping  sky. 
Seen  dim  through  the  mist  like  the  moon  in  her  wane, 
Strange  gleamings  of  light  flashed  again  and  again. 
A  moment — the  blood,  like  electrical  light, 
Rushes  back  on  the  heart — the  doom'd  ^ip  is  in  sight ! 
And  up  to  the  sky  went  a  shrieking  of  fear, 
As  the  light  on  her  quarter  flashed  fearfully  near. 

Ah  !  well  may  the  gray-hatred  seaman  tell 
The  tale  of  that  vessel  he  knows  so  well ; 
That  the  spirits  of  some  who  were  murderers  at  sea. 
On  the  deck  of  that  ship  are  known  to  be. 
With  a  sense  of  life  and  a  perishing  thirst. 
On  the  sight  of  the  living  in  storm  they  bwrst. 
For  ever  in  chase,  with  a  fearful  way. 
Of  lelief  for  whose  coming  they  may  not  slay. 

♦  ♦  •        "        ♦  » 

Nesrer,  still  nearer,  their  shouts  are  heard ; 
They  are  chasing  a  ship  with  the  speed  of  a  bird ; 
The  furrow  is  dwp  in  the  waters  they  sever— 
And  the  ship  they  pursue  has  gone  down  for  ever  I 

On  came  the  prison  of  souls  to  view, 
Bnteloped  in  doods  of  a  flery  hue  ; 
Her  bellying  sails  gaive  way  to  the  blast, 
And  btattlw  lithe  topsail  and  stately  mast, 
While  in  strong  relief  on  the  hirtd  glow. 
Was  painted  each  spar  of  the  *'  mariners'  foe." 
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On — fiearfully  on ! — the  warm  blood  froze, 

As  the  shriek  of  undying  thirst  arose — 

An  instant— she  passed !  and  the  trough  of  the  sea 

Received  the  trim  form  of  the  gallant  Kazie. 

Another — and  like  the  fleet  swallow  that  flings 

On  the  blue  summer  heaven  his  rapturous  wings, 

The  gallant  Kazie  to  the  waters  leant, 

And  sprang  on  her  course  like  a  shaft  well  sent. 

The  mariners  still,  with  a  trembling  lip. 
Tell  the  stirring  tale  of  the  fated  ship ; 
Yet  still  do  they  venture  abroad  on  the  sea, 
And  tread  the  trim  decks  of  the  gallant  Kazie. 


CHARLES  KEMBLE, 

The  younger  brother  of  the  celebrated  John  Ken^le  wtts 
born  at  Brecknock,  in  Wales,  on  the  25th  of  November, 
1775,  and  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Roger  Kemble,  the  manager 
of  t  provincial  company  of  comedians.  His  sister,  ]\In. 
Siddons,  was  also  born  in  ^e  same  town. 

At  the  age  of  thirteen,  Charles  v/%s  placed  by  his  brother 
John,  at  the  college  of  Douay,  in  Flanders,  where  he  remain- 
ed  three  years.  On  his  return  to  London,  he  was  appointed 
to  a  clerkship  in  the  post-office  ;  but  the  duties  of  this  situa- 
tion being  irksome,  and  the  salary  inconsiderable,  he  became 
disgusted  with  it  and  resolved  not  to 

"  Tie 

His  every  thought  down  to  the  desk,  a^ds^nd 
The  morning  of  his  life  in  adding  flgures,    . 
With  accurate  monotony." 

The  splendid  success  of  his  brother  and  sister,  incited  him  to 
attempt  the  profession  of  the  stage  ;  and,  with  little  prcTious 
preparation,  he  commenced  his  theatrical  career,  in  1792,  at 
Sheffield,  as  Orlando,  in  "  As  You  Like  It,"  in  which  he  wa» 
received  with  great  applause.  He  afterwards  appeared  at  Edin- 
burgh and  Newcastle,  when,  from  the  success  he  had  met^vith, 
he  resolved  to  try  his  fortune  in  London,  and  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance before  a  metropolitan  audience  as  Malcolm,  in  *'  Mac- 
beth." He  soon  rose  to  characters  of  moreoonsequence ;  but 
u  2 
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his  personification  of  Almzo,"  in  "  Pizarro,  first  established  his 
professional  reputation.  He  afterwards  appeared  at  the  Hay- 
market,  where,  in  1800,  he  produced  a  play  translated  from 
the  French,  called  "The  Point  of  Honor/'  which  was  well 
received,  and  is  still  occasionally  performed.  In  1803,  he 
appeared  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  when  his  brother  was 
manager ;  here  he  had  a  wider  field  for  the  display  of  bis 
talents,  and  he  has  since  continued  at  the  same  house,  sus- 
taining a  variety  of  characters  in  the  highest  walks  of  the 
drama.  In  characters,  displaying  the  tender  passion,  like 
Romeo,  he  excels  beyond  any  other  actor  of  the  present  day ; 
but  in  Hamlet,  Macbeth,  and  the  first  rank  of  tragedy,  he  is 
far  excelled  both  by  Young  and  Macready. 

Besides  "  The  Point  of  Honor,"  Mr.  C.  Kemblehas  pro- 
duced **  The  Wanderer,  or  Rights  of  Hospitality,"  translated 
from  the  German  of  Kotzebue ;  *'  Plot  and  Counterplot,  or  the 
Portrait  of  Cervantes,"  a  farce,  from  the  French  of  Mens. 
Dieulafoy ;  '*  Kamschatka,  or  the  Slave's  Tribute,"  a  drama, 
from  the  German  of  Kotzebue ;  "  The  Child  of  Chance,"  a 
farce ;  and  the  *'  Brazen  Bust,"  a  melodrama,  from  the 
French.  None  of  these  have  been  very  successful,  and  the 
last  four  were  consigned  to  oblivion  on  the  third  or  fourth 
nights  of  performance. 


THE  COOKS'  ADVERTISEMENT. 

BY  DR.  KITCHENER. 

Fat  Molly  the  cook,  who  had  a  certain 'spice 

Of  humor  in  her,^  even  though  out  of  place, 
By  advertising  gave  the  town  advice 

That  she  was  willing  to  renew  her  race, 
And  roast,  and  boil,  and  bake,  and  stew,  and  sweat  and  pant, 
For  any  regular  plain  family  in  want. 

Now  Mistress  Mugg,  whose  features,  grim  and  droll. 
Were  imaged  in  her  children  and  her  spouse. 

To  take  her  place  invited  monstrous  Moll ; 

Who  criea,  while  wond'ring  at  the  ill-looked  house, 

•'  For  ovdinary  or  plain,  I'd  toil,  'tis  true. 

But,  curse  me,  if  I'll  cook  for  such  an  ugly  crew  ! 
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FROM  THE  OKRMAN  OF  ZSCHOKKB. 

When  I  awoke  on  tbe  6th  of  October,  1806,  which  b  thf 
anniversary  of  my  birth,  I  was  seized  with  a  cold  shivering. 
•*  In  another  year,"  I  said  to  myself.  "  you  will  be  forty.'" 

At  nineteen,  a  man  wishes  impatiently  that  he  hi^d  reached 
twenty  ;  at  twenty-nine,  he  is  less  anxious  about  the  retnrn 
of  his  birth-day ;  but  at  forty !  what  man  can  think  of  it 
without  dismay,  and  particularly  if  he  is  not  yet  married. 
This  was  precisely  my  position  ;  I  was  nearly  forty,  unmar- 
ried, and  without  present  means  or  future  views,  excepting 
such  as  were  presented  to  be  by  my  being  a  candidate  in  the- 
ology. What  availed  me  the  years  I  had  spent  in  study,  of 
the  education  by  which  I  had  labored  to  profit  ?  I  had  neither 

r>nts,  hiends,  nor  patrons.  I  gained  a  scanty  subsistence 
giving  lessons,  and  in  my  leisure  moments  t  was  an  auf 
^or ;  that  is  to  say,  I  wrote  for  the  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines— and  every  body  knows  how  badly  they  pay, 

I  confess  that  I  was  generally  esteemed :  peoble  said  that 
I  was  an  honest  man ;  but  here  their  good  offices  stopped « 
and  mobochr  asked  me  to  dinner.  The  sweet  illusions  or  my 
my  youth  had  disappeared.  Other  persons,  who  were  infe^ 
nor  to  me  in  acquirements,  had  outstripped  me  in  the  world, 
and,  by  the  interest  and  help  of  their  friends,  were  establish  • 
ed.  Folks  pitied  me,  and  I  would  rather  they  should  have 
hated  me  :  and  my  good,  kind  Charlotte !  whose  constancy  la 
me  seemed  to  have  doomed  her  charms  to  fade  away  in  single 
blessedness!  this  thought  brought  tears  into  w  eyes:  t 
sobbed  and  wept  like  a  child,  as  I  exdaimed,  **  uh  that  my 
fadierfaad  made  me  a  cobbler  !*' 

Charlotte  had  been  my  betrothed  for  >ine  years.  Getttle 
imd  beautiful  as  she  was,  ahe  was  alone  in  the  world,  and  a« 
poor  as  I :  she  had  no  hope  but  in  me.  Her  fethe r  was  tA 
aulic  counsellor,  who  died  suddenly  on  receiving  the  news  of 
a  bankruptcy,  by  which  he  lost  all  his  fbrtune.  Her  mother 
Kved  in  a  little  town  on  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia,  and  was  too 
poor  to  keep  her  daughter.  Charlotte  was  reduced  to  becom« 
CoippanioQ.  or,  to  speak  more  plainly,  lady^s  maid,  in  a  rich 
family  at  Berlin  ;  and  all  that  she  could  spare  from  her eam- 
V  3 
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nkgn  was  deroted  to  the  support  of  her  iiMiib«r«  N«tmth- 
miditig  the  cheerfulness  of  my  disposition  I  should  have 
fiyen  way  to  despair,  but  for  the  consolations  of  Charlotte. 

These  reflections,  which  I  made  while  I  was  dressing,  were 
interrupted  by  the  postman,  who  brought  me  a  letter,  which 
cost  me  nine-pence,  a  large  sum  to  a  man  whose  purse  is 
nearly  empty.  "  Shall  I  open  it  now/or  to-morrow  t  I  sud, 
**  if  it  is  bad  news,  arriving  on  my  birth-day,  it  will  be  a  pre- 
sage of  the  year  which  is  to  come."  When  one  is  poor,  one 
is  always  superstitious ;  I  tossed  up,  and  fate  decided  that  I 
was  not  to  open  my  letter :  but  curiosity  whispered  me  to  defy 
augury.  I  took  courage  "broke  the  seal ;  I  read  it,  re-read 
it,  to  be  sure — and  tears  of  joy  and  gratitude  rushed  into  my 
eyes.  It  was  from  my  only  protector,  a  merchant  of  Frank- 
fort on  the  Maine,  to  whom  I  had  been  tutor.  He  had  pro- 
cured me  a  small  living  in  the  estates  of  a  count,  which  would 
yield  me  100  florins  a  year,  a  house  and  garden ;  and,  if  I 
should  have  the  good  fortune  to  p^lease  the  count,  the  prospect 
of  becoming  his  son's  tutor,  wi^  a  reasonable  salary.  I 
finished  dressing,  and  ran  with  my  letter  to  my  only  fnend, 
whom,  happily,  I  found  alone. 

She  saw  that  some  extraordinary  event  must  have  hap|)en- 
ed,  to  have  changed  the  sobriety  which  usually  characterised 
my  deportment  With  hesitating  and  faltering  accents,  I  ez- 
plainea  to  her  the  good  fortune  that  had  bendlen  me,  and, 
reminding  her  of  the  fidelity  with  which  we  had  kept  to  oar 
vows  in  poverty,  asked  her  if  she  was  prepared  to  snare  widi 
me  my  altered  fortunes.  Never  before  had  she  appeared  so 
beautuul  as  when  the  expressions  of  joy,  which  my  news  ex- 
cited, mantled  in  her  features.  She  read  the  letter  again  and 
again,  thanked  heaven  devoutly  for  the  prospect  of  t^ppiness 
which  opened  before  tis,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  had  arranged 
that  she  should  tender  her  resignation,  that  I  should  give  up 
my  pupils,  and  that  the  banns  of  marriage  should  forthwith 
be  published. 

The  interim  was  to  be  employed  in  my  visit  to  Magdeburg, 
which  admitted  of  no  delay ;  and,  a  friend  having  oflfered  to 
lend  me  a  smiJl  carriage,  I  prepared  to  set  out.  The  circum- 
stances of  the  times  were  somewhat  critical ;  for  the  alann  of 
war  was  ^ead  every  where.  Our  monarch,  at  the  head  of 
his  anny,  was  in  Thuringia,  opposing  the  invincible  Napo- 
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leon.  The  inhalntants  of  Berlin  were,  however,  not  much 
disturbed,  because  they  had  no  doubt  that  in  fifteen  day^  the 
French  would  be  driven  back  beyond  the  Rhine.  I  shared 
the  common  opinion,  and  had,  by  way  of  precaution,  com- 
posed twenty-five  military  songs,  celebrating  the  triumphs  and 
the  exploits  of  the  Prussians.  I  had  described  very  accu- 
rately the  battles  that  were  to  be  fought,  and  had  left  blanks 
for  the  names  of  the  places.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that 
any  bookseller  in  Berlm  would  be  glad  to  buy  them  of  me ; 
but  I  took  them  vnth  me  to  Magdeburg,  in  case  I  should  find 
it  expedient  to  publish  them  in  that  city. 

On  the  14th  of  October,  the  day  on  which  the  ancient  glorj^ 
of  Prussia  departed  on  the  fields  of  Jena  and  Auerstadt,  I 
bade  adieu  to  Charlotte,  and,  like  a  philosopher  and  a  man  of 
coura|e,  smiled  at  the  ominous  foreoodings  which  oppressed 
her  mind.'  With  my  appointment  and  my  military  songsnn 
my  pocket,  I  proceedea  gaily  on  my  route,  until  I  reached 
Brandebour?,  where  everybody  was  talking  of  a  sans^uinary 
battle,  in  which  the  Frenchmen  had  been  wholly  defeated 
and  cut  to  pieces.  '*  Where  is  the  emperor V^  I  asked* 
**  No  one  knows,"  was  the  reply.  **  And  Marshal  Bes- 
sieresl"  **  He  is  dead."  "  And  Marshal  Davoust?"— 
"  He  is  dead."  "  And  Marshal  Ney  ?"  '*  He  is  dead  too ; 
they  are  all  dead." 

I  could  not  contain  myself  and  was  about  to  produce  my 
.  triumphant  son^,  but  an  old  man,  who  was  near  me,  tooK 
his  pipe  from  his  mouth,  and  whispered,  "  Would  to  God 
all  tnis  was  true ;  but  the  ftict  is,  that  some  ereat  misfortune 
must  have  happened."  I  was  terrified.  I  let  my  songs  re* 
main  where  they  were.  I  was  at  Magdebourg,  and  the  em- 
peror might  possibly  place  himself  and  hb  army  between 
me  and  Charlotte.  And  yet,  as  everybody,  but  the  old  man, 
believed  that  the  Prussians  had  been  victorious,  I  consoled 
myself  by  joining  the  opinion  of  the  majority,  and  went  quietly 
to  sleep.  On  the  following  day,  I  met  several  couriers  on  tfaie 
roa<L  and  their  silence  renewed  my  fears,  that  they  were  not 
the  bearers  of  joyful  tidings. 

When  I  arrived  at  a  small  village,  between  Zieser  and 
^nrff,  I  found  almost  the  whole  of  the  population  in  the  street, 
standing  before  a  great  house,  at  the  door  of  which  stood  some 
horses  saddled,  and  at  the  windows  I  saw  several  Prussian 
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b«Mars.  I  ask«d  what  was  tke  ww*,  and  wai  tol4t  that  aU 
was  lost ;  that  the  French  were  marehinf  rapidly  onwards, 
and  in  an  hour  mieht  be  there.  To  ascertain  the  truth  of  this 
statement,  to  which  I  did  not  give  implicit  credit,  I  alighted, 
and,  entering  the  house,  found  the  same  story  in  every  one's 
mouth.  They  were  talking,  besides,  of  a  major,  who  had 
been  so  badly  wounded,  that  he  could  not  continue  his  route 
on  horseback,  and  whose  hussars  had  come  to  fetch  a  post* 
chaise,  which  was  sent  for  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood* 
I  called  for  some  beer,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  more  from 
the  conversatioD  of  the  people  who  were  about  me,  when  the 
hussars  immediately  quitted  the  room.  It  was  said  th^  were 
going  off.  I  went  to  the  window  to  see  ;  they  set  on  at  a 
|[allop,  and  my  chaise  was  in  the  middle  of  the  troop.  It  was 
m  vain  that  I  cried  "  stop,"  or  that  I  hurried  down ;  before 
I  could  reach  the  street,  all  traces  of  them  had  disappeared, 
and  nobody  knew  who  the  major  was.  Folks  were  too  bo^ 
to  attend  to  my  complaints ;  they  were  thinking  of  the  French 
ermy't  advance.  6ut  what  was  I  to  do  1  The  count,  my  new 
patron,  was  waiting  me  at  Magdebourg,  and  I  had  no  means 
of  getting  thither.  Luckily,  I  had  all  my  money  in  way 
pockets ;  but  mv  clothes  and  linen  were  in  the  chaise.  It 
was  a  great  trial  of  the  tempter  of  a  pastor ;  but  I  endured  it 
as  welfas  I  could,  and,  having  provided  myself  with  a  stick, 
I  set  off  manfully  on  foot,  for  Magdebourg,  wondering  how  I 
should  be  able  to  xfuakQ  amends  to  my  frienid  for  his  horses  and 
chaise. 

As  I  was  making  my  way,  not  %uite  so  gailv  as  I  had  set 
QUt,  I  was  accosted  by  a  young  man,  whom  I  had  known  at 
Berlin,  and  to  whom  I  had  given  the  nickname  of  Charle- 
ipagne,. because  he  pretended  that  his  family  pedu^ree  might 
be  traced  to  that  hero.  He  was  a  lieutenant  of  infantry,  and 
was  now  accompanied  by  a  detachment  of  his  troop.  '  *  Whi- 
ther are  you  bound,  doctor  V*  he  asked.  '*  To  MagdeJ^urg," 
I  replied.  "  You  will  never  reach  it,"  he  said;  '*  the 
French  are  besieging  it  with  50,000  men.  Come  back  with 
us  to  Berlin. — The  enemy  are  at  our  heels.—All  is  lost.  The 
Di^ke  of  Bruaswiek  is  dead ; ^General  Mollendorf  is  a  pri- 
soner ;  and  nobody  knows  where  the  king  is.  The  army  of 
niMrvs,  under  Prince  Eugene,  of  Wurtembei^,  has  been  de- 
fsaWd  at  Halk— ."    "  But  I  must  ge  to  Magdebouig," 
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interrupted  I.  **  Then,"  he  rejoined,  *'  you  must  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  French."  At  this  moment,  two  dragoons, 
came  along  at  full  gallop,  and  cried,  as  they  passed,  **  The 
enemy  has  crossed  the  Elbe,  at  Wittemberg.  "  Good  bye, 
doctor,"  said  the  lieutenant,  and  his  men  marched  in  double 
quick  jtiitie.  I  could  not  raise  the  siege  of  Magdebourg  alone, 
so  1  turned  my  back  on  the  count,  my  patron,  and  bade  adieu 
to  my  living,  my  house  in  the  country,  and  ray  marriage. 

I  did  not  think  that  fate  could  have  dealt  so  harshly  with 
me.  The  battle  of  Jena  had  destroyed  all  my  hopes  at  the 
moment  when  they  seemed  to  be  brightest.  Once  more  I 
was  a  teacher,  an  old  bachelor,  and  poOr,  even  to  beggary. 
**  Which  of  us,"  I  said  to  myself,  "  has  lost  the  most  by 
this  victory  of  the  French  — the  king,  or  1 1" 

Still  I  did  not  commit  the  folly  of  despairing.  I  put  my- 
self under  the  protection  of  Charlemagne,  who  made  me  the 
chaplain  of  his  troop,  and  was  so  good  as  to  show  me  how  the 
battle  of  Jena  would  not  have  been  lost,  if  he  had  had  the  com- 
mand, instead  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick. 

We  continued  our  march  for  several  days,  during  which, 
our  company  was  constantly  increased  by  the  accession  of 
some  stragglers,  until,  at  last,  we  amounted  to  200  men,  a 
body  quite  sufficient  to  inspire  respect  among  the  peasantry, 
and  to  insure  from  them  the  supply  of  provisions,  through  fear 
of  our  resorting  to  force.  It  was,  I  think,  on  the  fourth  day 
of  our  march,  that  Charlemagne  drew  me  aside,  and  told  me 
that  he  had  resolved  to  strike  an  important  blow.  "  I  have 
been,''  he  said,  '*  a  lieutenant  for  more  than  eight  years,  and 
I  mean  to  become  a  general.  I  have  already  200  men,  and, 
by  the  time  I  reach  the  banks  of  the  Oder,  1  shall  have  2000 ; 
with  this  force,  my  design  is  to  make  an  irruption  into  Saxony, 
and  attack  the  enemy's  rear," 

"  And  you  ai-e  not  going  to  Berlin,  then  V*  I  asked,  think- 
ing of  nothing  but  my  dear  Charlotte. 

"  *No,"  he  replied — "  to  Mittenwald ;  and,  as  I  think  the 
office  of  chaplain  is  far  below  your  merit,  you  shall  be  my  ad- 
jutant-general. I  know  you  understand  the  mathematics,  and 
that  you  can  draw — ^two  qualifications  which  will  suit  your 
new  post  admirably,  and  be  very  useful  to  us."  It  was  in 
vain  to  object.  I  abandoned  my  black  coat  for  a  regimental 
one,  and  mounted  the  horse  to  which  my  rank  entitled  ine» 
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Charlemagae  reviewed  his  anny,  and  made  a  speech  to 
them  about  the  glory  of  fighting  and  dyinff  for  one's  country, 
which  was  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  troops,  who  de- 
clared, unanimously,  &eir  readiness  to  follow  their  general. 

But,  if  there  had  been  any  difference  of  opinion  on  this 
point,  it  would  soon  have  been  removed  by  the  news  which  we 
received  that  the  French  had  entered  Berlin.  There  was  now 
no  choice,  but  to  pursue  the  plan  which  Charlemagne  bad 
laid  down,  and  we  matched  for  the  Oder.  A  crowd  of  pain- 
ful and  perplexing  thoughts  occupied  my  mind  :  the  sudden 
revolution,  by  which,  in  a  few  days,  our  powerful  country  had 
fallen  into  the  power  of  the  enemy  ;  the  Prussian  army,  once 
the  terror  of  the  world,  wholly  destroyed  ;  a  flourishing  king- 
dom overturned  by  a  single  battle ;  my  intended  wife  in  the 
power  of  a  people  so  renowned  for  gallanti-y  as  the  French ; 
my  patron,  the  count,  shut  up  in  the  city  which  Tilly  formerlv 
sacked ;  my  parsonage-house — heaven  only  knew  what  haa 
become  of  that;  and  I,  a  peaceful  teacher  of  philosophy  and 
the  belles  lettres,  master  of  arts,  and  priest  that  was  to  have 
been,  become,  by  the  same  revolution  of  Fortune's  wheel,  the 
adjutant -general  of  the  renowned  Charlemagne.  It  was, 
however,  no  time  for  reflection,  and  we  made  our  way  as  well 
as  we  could,  by  the  cross  roads,  towards  Silicia. 

We  had  taken  up  our  quarters  for  the  night  in  a  very  mise- 
rable little  village,  and  the  general  and  I  were  discussing  the 
next  day's  route,  when,  on  a  sudden,  we  heard  a  discharge  of 
fire-arms.  We  started  up,  and  I  was  taken  with  a  shivering, 
which  formed  no  very  flattering  prognostic  of  my  future  mih- 
tary  exploits.  The  general  was  too  busy  to  observe  it ;  he 
hastened  out  to  learn  the  cause  of  this  alarm,  and  I,  following 
him,  we  soon  found  that  it  was  occasioned  by  an  attack  on  our 
out- post.  Charlemagne  ordered  me  to  march,  at  the  head  of 
twenty  men,  to  the  church-yard,  where  the  firing  had  been 
heard ;  and  I,  half  stupid  with  terror,  obeyed  him,  complain* 
ing,  nevertheless,  internally,  that  he,  who  knew  I  understood 
nothing  of  warfare,  should  put  me  on  such  an  expeditton. 
On  we  marched,  in  the  dark,  and  I  had  just  given  my  troop 
orders  to  fire  on  what  I  took  for  the  enemy's  front  rank,  and 
which  turned  out  to  be  only  a  wall,  when  a  loud  cry  for 
"quarter"  suspended  our  operations.  Five  French  soldiers, 
of  a  light  infantry  regiment,  made  their  appearance  from  be- 
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hind  the  wftll,  aiid  surrendered  their  arms  to  the  master  of 
arts,  who  would  never  have  seen  them  if  they  had  remained 
silent.  1  returned  victorious  from  this  my  first  enterprise, 
and  was  highly  praised  for  my  coolness  and  courage  by  Char- 
lemagne, who  promised  to  represent  my  behaviour  to  the  king 
in  an  advantageous  manner. 

We  learnt  from  the  prisoners  that  the  advanced  guard  of  a 
detachment  of  the  French  army  under  Marshal  Davoast,  to . 
which  they  belonged,  had  begun  the  attack  ;  but  that,  fancy- 
ing, from  the  number  of  our  sentinels,  that  we  were  much 
stronger  than  we  really  were,  they  retired  after  a  slight  skir- 
mish, leaving  our  captives,  whose  impetuosity  had  carried 
them  somewhat  too  far.  When  I  translated  this  into  Ger- 
man to  Charlemagne,  he  was  delighted  ;  for  he  saw  the  op- 
portunity, for  which  he  had  so  long  panted,  had  arrived,  and 
he  should  now  have  the  real  happiness  of  attacking  the  rear 
of  the  French  army.  For  my  own  part,  I  treated  my  prison- 
ers with  the  greatest -care  and  consideration  ;  and  what  pleas- 
ed me  the  most  Was,  that  my  victory  had  not  cost  one  drop  of 
blood  to  any  human  being. 

The  morning  soon  arrived,  and  I  knew  that  it  must  soon  . 
bring  upon  us  the  French  force,  who,  in  the  light  of  day, 
would  repair  the  mistake  which  the  darkness  of  the  night  had 
occasioned.  Charlemagne,  however,  nothing  dismayed  at  the 
sound  of  the  French  drums,  which  continued  to  become 
more  distinct,  took  up  a  position  on  a  plain  just  beyond  the 
village,  and  arranged  his  front  with  gieat  coolness.  He  then 
harangued  his  men  :  *'  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  do  not  for- 
*  get  this  day  that  you  are  P/ussians.  We  have  no  colors  ; 
but,  in  the  charge,  keep  your  eyes  on  the  feather  in  my  cap  ; 
Aat  shall  direct  you  in  the  path  of  glory.  If,"  he  continued, 
when  the  huzzas,  which  this  touch  of  eloquence  excited,  had 
somewhat  subsided,  "  the  numbers  of  our  enemies  preclude 
the  hope  of  conquering  them,  at  least  let  us  prevent  them  from 
comjuering  us.  The  worst  that  can  befal  us,  will  be  to  sup 
to-night  with  Frederick  the  Great  and  his  immortal  warriors, 
instead  of  supping,  as  we  did  last  night,  in  a  miserable  vil- 
lage.'* This  parody  on  Leonidas's  address  to  his  devoted 
band  at  Thermopylis  was  received  with  real  enthusiasm,  and, 
before  the  shouts  had  ended,  the  French  force  came  in  sight. 
I  wuft  fHghtened  out  of  my  wits,  and  must  confess,  that  my 
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conception  of  what  poaced  after  Uua  was  no^  clear  -eBOugh  to 
enable  me  to  relate  it  accurately.  I  reBaember  UiM  Cbarle- 
magne  exhorted  me,  jugt  before  the  battle  began,  to  curb  the 
Impetuosity  of  my  courage.  Immediately  afterwards,  the 
enemy's  fire  began.  ' '  Bang — baoG; ! "  resounded  ca  aU  sides. 
I  pulled  my  hat  over  my  ears,  to  deaden  the  smuid  as  much 
as  possible.  My  own  troop  began  to  fire  ;  and  msfi  kofse. 
who  was  as  much  frightenea  as  myself,  set  off  with  me  i^  full 
gallop. '  Three  French  chasseurs  fired  on  me ;  imt,  having 
missed,  and  seeing  that  I  approached  them  still  funously,  and 
sword  in  hand,  they  turned  about.  I,  or  rather  my  hoise, 
ever  whom  I  had  lost  all  control,  continued  to  pursue  them, 
to  their  astonishment,  and  my  own  terror,  until  at  length  I 
lost  my  stirrup ;  a  bullet  struck  my  horse,  and  1  fell  to  the 
earth.  **  Farewell,  my  Chailotte  1  farewell,  vain  and  deceit- 
ful world !"  I  exclaimed,  in  the  firm  belief  that  the  bullet  had 
passed  through  my  body,  and  that  my  days  were  ended.  The 
chasseurs  came  to  pick  me  up ;  and*  finding  that  I  was  still 
alive,  demanded  my  sword.  I  was  in  no  coisdition  to  refuse, 
and,  surrendering  it,  I  received  many  compliments  from  my 
generous  enemies  on  the  courage  I  bad  displayed.  1^  was 
carried  before  the  commanding  officer  of  the  troop ;  and,  on 
the  way  Ihither,  the  foot  soldiers,  to  whose  care  I  was  oom- 
mitted,  obligingly  eased  me  of  my  purse,  my  watch^  and  a 
ring  which  Charlotte  had  given  me.  The  colonel  asked  me 
what  rank  I  held.  I  could  not  reply  a  teacher  of  phi^oao^hy, 
so  I  boldly  announced  myself  as  adjutant-generaU  Ovut  of 
respect  to  that  naik,  my  conquerors  made  me  sit  down  to  break- 
fast with  them,  and  kindlv  consoled  me  for  my  <bsgTace,  by  le- 
miuding  me  that  war  haa  its  chances,  against  which  courage 
could  do  nothing.  I  was  soon  left  alone,  the  officers  having  goae 
whither  their  duty  called  them  ;  and,  having  nothing  i]#tter 
to  do,  I  began  to  ruminate  on  my  strange  d^tiny.  I.smqI- 
lected  at  this  moment  my  triumphal  songs,  and,  thinkiog  tiiat 
if  they  were  found  upon  me,  1  might  experience  some  dis- 
agreeable consequences,  I  looked  cautiously  abont  to  see  if 
any,  one  was  observing  me,  and  then  threw  them  into  the  fire. 
While  I  was  watching  the  progress  of  their  being  consumed, 
with  at  least  as  much  pleasure  as  their  composition  had  eansed 
me,  and  was  not  sorry  to  find,  that  in  my  hurry  X  had-^alBO 
thrown  away  my  appointment  to  the  living,  the  saoM  apldiert 
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who  hiKl  %Bketi  my  watdi  and  money  eame  np,  and  asked 
what  I  was  burning.  I' replied,  but  not  without  hesitation, 
^at  ^y  were  fomUy  papers — ^letters,  things  of  no  account ; 
but  it  did  not  sitit  the  purpose  of  my  questioners  to  believe 
me ;  they  stripped  me  of  my  bat,  boots,  and  cloak,  and  or- 
dered ine  to  follow  two  of  their  troop  to  the  liead-quarters. 
In  this  condition,  half  naked,  without  hat  or  shoes,  I  was 
marched  through  horrible  roads,  in  a  damp  day  at  the  latter 
end  of  October,  to  the  village  in  which  the  general's  quarters 
were.  He  was  in  a  pretty  little  country  house  just  without 
the  viHage  ;  sentinels,  mounted  and  on  foot,  guarded  the  door, 
and  officers  of  various  ranks  were  going  quickly  in  and  out  of 
the  house.  I  was  marched  into  a  sort  of  military  office,  where 
I  was  asked  my  name  and  rank.  Some  of  the  officers  ex- 
claimed against  the  treatment  I  had  undergone,  and  one  of 
them  having  promised  to  procure  me  some  clothes,  I  was  dis- 
missed, to  join  the  other  prisoners.  The  first  object  that  my 
eyes  fell  on,  when  I  entered  the  room  destined  for  my  com- 
panions in  misfortune,  was  the  gallant  Charlemagne,  who 
was  eating  his  soup-maigre  from  a  bowl,  which  an  old  wo- 
man, who  had  followed  our  regiment  as  a  kind  of  suttler,  held 
in  her  lap.  "  Ah !  general,"  I  cried,  after  I  had  embraced 
him,  **  is  this  the  supper  you  talked  about  eating  to-night 
with  Frederick  the  Great,  and  his  immortal  warriors  1" 

"  I  am  delighted  to  find  you  still  alive,'*  he  cried  ;*'  be- 
cause our  king  has  anoUier  brave  officer  spared  to  serve  him. 
Bvtt  why  did  you  not  moderate  your  fury  ?  I  saw  your  attack 
fipon  the  three  chasseurs,  and  how  you  put  them  to  flight. 
Your  example  animated  the  drooping  courage  of  my  troop  ; 
we  fought  bravely  for  half  an  hour,  and  then,  seeing  that  we 
were  surrounded,  were  obliged  to  lay  down' our  arms.  But 
come  and  partake  our  supper.  While  I  was  discussing  the 
toup«  the  officer  of  the  guard  returned,  and,  inquiring  for  the 
adjutant-general,  made  me  many  apologies  for  the  ill  beha- 
viour of  the  foot  soldiers ;  at  the  same  time  he  brought  me 
some  clothes,  and  several  bottles  of  wine.  I  made  suitable 
acknowledgments  to  my  generous  conqueror,  and  availed  my- 
B^f  of  his  bounty.  On  the  following  day  we  were  marched 
to  Francfort-on- the- Oder,  which  gave  me  no  small  uneasi- 
ness ;  because,  it  occurred  to  me  as  very  probable,  that  in 
that  town,  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  which  I  knew,  some 
'  29.  X 
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persons  might  recognise  me,  and  my  captors  would  hear  the 
adjutant-general  called  *'  Boctor."  1  pulled  my  hat  over  my 
eyes  as  Centered  the  town,  and  luckily  passed  without  any  of 
Hie  inconvenience  I  anticipated. 

We  were  quartered  in  a  little  inn,  with  a  guard  of  honor  at 
the  door ;  and,  although  we  offered  our  parole  that  we  would 
not  attempt  to  escape,  we  were  refused  permission  to  go  into 
the  town.  When  it  became  dark  I  went  down  stairs,  and, 
finding  no  person  to  oppose  me,  walked  through  the  streets 
to  the  town-gate,  where  the  sentinel,  taking  me  probably  for 
a  French  officer,  offered  no  objection  to  my  passing  through. 
As  soon  as  I  had  cleared  the  gate,  I  manfuUv  took  to  my 
heels,  and  ran  as  hard  as  I  could  for  about  an  hour.  At  the 
end  of  that  time,  being  quite  out  of  breath,  and  very  hungry,. 
I  began  to  ask  the  adjutant- general  what  he  intended  to  do. 
I  knew  not  where  I  was,  nor  how  I  should  satisfy  the  hunger 
that  had  began  to  torment  me  ,  and  hunger  is  never  so  sharp 
as  when  one  has  no  means  of  satisfying  it,  and  life  never 
more  dear  than  when  one  knows  not  how  to  sustain  it.  At 
this  moment  I  heard  the  barking  of  dogs,  and  saw  lights, 
which  convinced  me  that  I  approached  a  village.  Before  the 
only  inn  of  the  place  stood  a  small  carriage,  drawn  by  two 
horses,  whose  heads  were  turned  towards  the  road  1  was  pur- 
suing. Nobody  was  in  the  coach.  I  felt  in  my  pockets^ 
but  could  not  find  the  smallest  piece  of  money.  My  hunger 
tormented  me  beyond  bearing.  As  an  otficcr,  I  could  not 
beg,  still  less  was  I  inclined  to  starve,  and  entered  the  stable 
without  exactly  knowing  what  1  intended  to  do.  I  saw,  lying 
on  an  old  corn -bin,  a  round  hat,  a  smock-frock,  and  a  whip. 
Blessed  be  the  man  who  invented  presence  of  mind !  In  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  my  uniform  was  off,  and  the  country- 
man's clothes  on,  and  1  walked  quietly  out  of  the  stable,' 
intending  to  get  behind  the  carriage  when  it  should  set  oC 
While  I  was  proceeding,  I  was  surprised  by  being  struck  two 
violent  blows,  which  tumbled  me  into  the  mod  ;  while  the 
Frenchman,  to  whom  I  was  indebted  for  this  favor,  called  to 
me,  with  many  imprecations,  to  make  haste.  Before  I  could 
efoess  the  cause  of  this  treatment,  he  had  lifted  me  up  again 
W  the  collar,  and,  pushing  me  towards  the  seat,  jumpedinto 
the  carriage,  and  bade  me  drive  on.  It  was  clear  he  took  mtf 
for  the  driver  of  his  coach,  and,  as  I  had  no  inclination  to  rec* 
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tify  hit  mistake,  I  did  his  bidding,  and  wlupped  the  horses  to 
their  utmost  speed,  lliis  appeared  to  satisfy  my  new  master 
extremely,  who,  probably,  had  his  reasons,  not  less  forcible 
than  mine,  to  get  away  from  the  French  army.  I  perceived 
by  the  light  of  the  moon,  when  I  could  venture  to  turn  my 
head  round,  that  he  was  a  French  commissary.  Our  conver- 
sation  was  extremely  laconic,  as,  in  confonnity  with  my  cha^*  - 
racter,  I  pretended  not  to  understand  French.  He  asked  me 
if  it  was  far  to  Posen,  and  whether  there  were  many  Prus- 
sians there :  to  both  of  which  questions,  when  I  replied  in  the 
affirmative,  he  again  ur^ed  me  to  drive  as  fast  as  possible. 
While  I  was  thus  pursuing  the  road  to  Poland,  and  thinking 
that  I  was  in  the  best  possible  disposition  for  composing  a 
sermon  on  resi^ation,  to  be  preached,  if  ever  I  should  get  my 
living,  I  saw  me  glittering  of  arms  before  me.  The  commis- 
sary saw  them  at  the  same  time,  and  cocked  his  pistols. 
Some  soldiers,  who  were  in  the  road,  called  out  to  me  to  stop. 
Hy  master  bid  me  go  on,  and  I,  believing  that  the  soldiers 
were  a  part  of  the  French  army,  told  them  he  was  a  French 
general.  Again  they  cried  out  to  stop,  and  the  pretended 
general,  jumping  out  of  the  coach,  fired  upon  them.  The  fire 
was  returned,  my  hoi-ses  became  frightened  and  set  off  at  full 
gallop,  which  I  did  not  try  to  check ;  while  the  clashing  of 
sabres,  and  the  noise  of  fire-arms  sounded  in  my  ears.  Soon 
afterwards  nothing  was  to  be  heard,  and,  thanks  to  the  saga- 
city and  speed  of  my  horses,  I  was  safe ;  to  my  great  sur- 
prise, I  was  not  even  wounded.  It  would  have  been  mad* 
Bess  to  return,  and  what  became  of  the  poor  commissary  X 
could  never  discover.  A  small  village  was  now  before  me, 
where  I  intended  to  stop  to  rest  my  horses,  which  were  now 
almost  spent.  Perhaps  the  commissary  might  rejoin  me ; 
but,  if  he  did  not,  what  was  I  to  do  with  the  coach  and  horses, 
which  I  had  no  right  to  sell,  and  which  I  could  not  keep. 
While  T  was  in  this  perplexity  I  arrived  at  the  inn,  where  I 
had  my  horses  stabled,  and  got  some  warm  beer  for  myself. 
I  had  no  money,  but  I  intended,  in  case  of  necessity,  to  leave 
my  hat  and  my  smock  frock,  neither  of  which  fitted  me,  in 
payment  of  my  reckoning.  While  I  was  sitting  near  the  fire, 
the  hostess  asked  if  I  would  take  a  young  woman  to  a  neigh- 
bouring town.  I  replied  that  I  would  willingly,  but  tliat  I 
intended  to  set  off  at  day -break ;  and,  having  arranged  with 
X  2 
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the  hostess  what  the  traTeller  should  pay  me,  I  went  to  Iw 
down  in  the  stable.  It  may  be  imagined  that  I  did  not  sleep 
much  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  day  began  to  appear,  I  arose,  and 
went  to  inspect  the  carriage :  it  was  pieiced  through  with 
musket  balls — the  scabbard  of  a  sword  lay  at  the  bottom,* 
.  a  pipe  was  on  Che  seat,  and  a  coffer  under  it,  which  was 
locked.  I  bade  the  hostess  take  the  money  for  myself  and 
my  horses,  from  what  the  traveller  was  to  pay  me,  and  seated 
myself  in  the  carriage.  The  passenger  got  in  immediately 
afterwards,  but  the  morning  was  so  dark,  and  she  was  so 
muffled  up,  that  I  could  not  distinguish  whether  she  was 
young  or  old.  She  placed  herself  in  the  opposite  comer,  and 
was  soon  asleep.  The  fatigues  of  the  night  overpowered  me, 
and,  as  the  road  was  perfectly  straight,  1  left  the  horses  to 
their  own  guidance,  and,  following  the  example  of  my  com- 
panion, fell  into  a  sound  sleep,  and  dreamt  of  Charlotte  and 
my  living.  I  do  not  know  how  long  I  slept ;  but  I  was 
awoke,  by  the  jolting  of  the  carriage,  as  the  horses  passed  over 
a  bridge :  it  was  now  quite  daylight  I  looked  at  my  com- 
panion, whose  eyes  I  round  fixed  on  mine.  1  looked  again^ 
for  I  believed  that  the  sudden  light  had  deceived  me ;  then  I 
thought  that  I  was  dreaming  still,  for  Charlotte  seemed  to  be 
before  me.  "  Is  it  indeed  you  V*  she  asked,  looking  at  my 
mustachios,  the  single  remnant  of  my  ancient  costume  of 
adjutant-general — then  at  my  ragged  smock-frock,  covered 
with  mud.  "  Indeed  it  is,"  I  replied  ;  "but  tell  me,  Char- 
lotte, how  you  came  here."  The  joy  which  we  felt  at  this 
sudden  meeting,  after  a  separation  which  we  believed  would 
have  been  eternal,  prevented  us  from  replying.  We  shed 
tears  of  joy,  and  remained  locked  in  each  other's  arms  for 
some  minutes.  As  soon  as  I  could  speak,  I  recounted  to 
Charlotte  the  adventures  of  my  military  life.  Her's  were  much 
more  simple : — her  mother  had  sent  for  her ;  she  had  come 
by  a  coacn  to  Frankfort ;  and,  as  at  that  place  the  French 
had  put  all  the  carriages  and  horses  in  requisition,  she  pro- 
ceeded on  foot  to  the  village  where  I  had  found  her.  We 
stopped  at  the  next  town  to  breakfast,  where  the  barber 
removed  my  mustachios,  and  Charlotte  had  procured  for  me  a 
coat  and  hat ;  so  that  I  could  sit  by  her  side  without  attract- 
ing too  much  notice.  When  we  pursued  our  road,  we  began 
to  talk  over  our  affairs.    We  agreed  that,  as  the  banns  had 
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been  published,  our  marriage  must  necessarily  take  place.  I 
was  to  write  to  my  friend  at  Frankfort,  to  get  information 
about  the  living  to  which  I  had  been  appointed.  Charlotte 
had  saved  about  100  crowns,  which  wovU  suffice  for  our  im- 
mediate wants ;  and,  in  case  of  the  worst,  1  could  establish  a 
school  somewhere.  While  we  were  talking  of  the  felicity 
which  we  should  enjoy  in  the  midst  of  our  poverty,  we  heard 
something  fall  at  our  feet.  I  looked—  it  was  a  louis-d'or  :  I 
asked  Charlotte  if  she  had  dropped  it^  hut  she  had  no  gold. 
Immediately  after  a  similar  noise  was  heard,  and  again  a 
louis-d*or  fell.  *'  It  must  be  some  benevolent  fairy,"  I  ex- 
claimed, **  who  has  heard  our  conversation  f  and  while  I 
was  speaking,  the  same  thing  happened  a  third  time.  I  was 
convinced  there  must  be  something  extraordinary  in  this,  and» 
stopping  the  horses,  I  commenced  a  search,  when  I  perceived » 
through  a  small  space  in  the  lid  of  the  coffer^  wioch  was 
under  the  seat,  a  fourth  piece  of  gold.  I  forced  open  the  coffer, 
and  discovered  the  cause  of  the  noise  which  I  had  heard,  but 
which  I  had  taken  for  a  chain.  A  bag,  filled  with  gold,  had 
come  undone  ;  other  bags,  more  solid,  were  piled  one  upon 
another.  How  the  commissary  had  become  possessed  of  this 
treasure  I  knew  not:  but  I  knew  that  it  did  not  belong  to  me 
and  Charlotte,  and  I  put  back  the  three  louis  into  the  bag, 
which  we  fastened,  and  continued  our  journey  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.  Charlotte's  mother  was  delighted  to  see  us, 
and  to  her  we  confided  the  care  of  our  treasure.  J  announced 
in  the  public  journals,  at  many  different  times,  that  I  had 
found  a  coach,  horses,  and  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  and 
invited  the  owner  to  claim  them.  My  attempts  to  discover 
him  were  vain — no  one  ever  appeared.  In  this  happy  man- 
ner did  my  adventures  terminate  :  I  was  richer  than  I  ever 
hoped  to  be,  and  the  admirable  Charlotte  was  my  wife.  I 
sent  my  friend,  at  Berlin,  a  present,  more  than  sufficient  for' 
the  loss  of  his  carriage,  which  the  major  had  carried  off:  I 
renounced  my  clerical  functions,  and  bought  a  deli|hlful  little 
estate  in  the  country,  where  I  live  in  perfect  happm^s,  with 
Charlotte  and  her  mother. 
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IirrBNDBD  FOR  MUflC. 
BY  KEOXNALO  AUOUSTINX. 

Resplendent  from  her  palaces. 

Princes  and  nobles  came ; 
And  altars,  'mid  her  holy  trees. 

To  heaven  laugh'd  up  their  flame. 
Her  fountains  beam'd  with  golden  hue, 

Her  towers  and  temples  bright. 
O'er  the  far-shining  landscape  threw 

A  rich  and  gorgeous  light. 

The  tones  of  lutes  sang  through  the  air. 

With  syren  voices  sweet. 
As  maidens,  grac'd  with  sunny  hair, 
^  O'er  marble  pass'd  their  feet; 
A  cloudless  beauty  ting'd  the  d^y. 

Sublime  in  its  repose  ; 
And  streams,  that  flowed  in  music  by. 

Were  radiant  as  the  rose. 

Light,  music,  love,  and  sanctity. 

Are  here  immortal  things  -, 
And  hearts  adore  the  city  free. 

Of  empires  and  of  kings ! 
Triumphal  yet  her  banner  shines 

On  mountain,  fane,  and  isle ; 
And  warriors  offer  at  her  shrines, 

Their  proudest  vows  and  spoil. 

Away — away — the  Grecian  band 

From  their  lov'd  homes  have  gone ; 
And  she— a  Niob6 !  shall  stand 

O'er  altars  quench'd  and  lone. 
Sadden  the  heart  with  grief  intense — 

Mute  let  the  trumpet  lie. 
And,  from  her  dim'd  magnificence. 

Yield  Priam's  son  to  £e ! 
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Alau  I  could  wc  forego  the  spell 

That  binds  us  down  to  earth ; 
The  forms  on  which  our  raptures  dwell. 

The  eyes  illum'd  with  mirth  ; 
If,  from  these  idols,  we  could  flee 

With  souls  that  lack  no  win^  ; 
Oh  grave !  where  would  thy  triumph  be  *? 

And  where,  bleak  Death,  thy  sting  1 
Veal. 


WHERE  ARE  YE,  VISIONS  OF  DELIGHT  t 

BY  8HBLT0N  MACKENZIE,  ESQ. 

And  hopes  that  promiicd  happy  hours 

Melt  like  the  dew  on  sammer  flowctf .— Irau«c#. 

Whe»e  are  ye,  visions  of  delight, — 

And  dreams  of  happy  hours, 
That  in  the  silence  of  the  nighty 
Were  gay,  and  beautiful,  and  bright, 

As  gleams  from  Eden's  bowers '{ 

Gone ! — like  the  forms  we  fondly  love. 

Or  like  the  Summer's  sweetness ; 
We  prized  ye  far,  oh,  far  above 
All  earthly  things,  yet  now  ye  move 
With  evolution's  fleetness. 

Where  are  ye,  hopes  of  boyhood's  days  1 

In  joy  your  spells  were  spoken  j 
Amid  the  false  world's  heartless  ways 
I  looked  to  meet  your  glorious  rays. 
And  find  ye  crushed  and  broken  ! 

Ye  speak  not ! — oh,  ye,  too,  are  flown, — 
'   Ye  were  too  fair  to  last ; 
And  sorrow  now  may  claim  her  own, 
Since  fate  has  left  me  here  alone. 
The  memory  of  the  past. 
Birmingham* 
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AN  ALI.EG011Y. 

IpatiliMRiBM  vi4*.— Piiytf 

Whilst  nunmating  upon  the  various  vices  which  corrapt  the 
moralsof  socie^»  and  make  maDkiDd  miserable^mjimagination 
conducted  me  mm  the  regions  of  the  ordinary  occupations  of 
life ;  and  wandering  through  a  narrow  winding  path  beset  with 
shrubbeiy,  so  dense  as  almost  to  exclude  the  tight  of  day,  I  at 
length  arrived  at  a  vast  and  sooty-looking  mansion.  The  ex- 
terior of  tba  building  I  bed  neither  time  ner  disposition  to  no- 
tice ;  for  curiosity  (my  attendant  genius  on  this  excursion,) 
hurried  me  forward  to  the  door, — anxious  to  discover  who 
could  be  the  inhabitants  of  a  dwelling  so  stransely  situated— 
so  far  limftTwri  fioBi  the  **  busy  hnm  of  mtt.  Upon  enter- 
ing, I  beheld  a  bloated  iemale  figure,  sitting  at  the  extremity 
of  tlie  hall,  resting  Mie  hand  iqpon  a  coik-oerew,  and  heading 
a  goblet  in  the  other.  Her  swollen  features,  die  inflammatory 
appearance  of  her  ey«a,  and  the  dnUneet  of  her  oenntenanoe, 
too  plainly  told  me,  thki  was  Ae  genius  iif  disstpation.  At  a 
little  distance  from  her^  a  bubbling  fountaiB  issued  irom  the 
ground,  which  I  atowards  discovered  to  be  the  source  of 
Lethe,  the  rirer  of  Pluto's  dreary  realm.  Near  this  stood  a 
huse  decanter,  labelled  ^<  The  universd  remeify,"  together 
wiu  these  exhortations,—"  Here  mortals,  drown  your  sor- 
rows ;  here  quench  the  ilame  of  despair,  which  disappoint- 
ment has  kindled  in  your  breasts ;  here  wash  out  the  spots  of 
a  stained  reputation  ;  here  c^re  the  bruises  which  merciless 
fortune  may  have  inflicted  upon  you.** 

Astonished  at  these  novel  appearances,  and  fixing  my  tyei 
upon  the  genius,  I  began  involuntarily  to  utter, — '*  Be  thou 
a  spirit  <?  health,  or  goblin  damn'd  !'*  when  my  attention 
was  arrested,  and  tum^  towards  another  part  of  the  room. 
Here  a  figure  met  my  view,  having  to  the  former  no  sort  of 
similarity :  her  countenance  wore  a  smile  of  such  counterfeit 
innocence,  her  attire  was  adjusted  with  so  much  grace,  and 
every  thing  about  her  bore  snch  a  resemblance  to  unmeaninc 
simplicity,  that  the  young  were  charmed  with  the  sight,  and 
the  ekl  could  hardly  beheld  without  admiration--<-the  goddess 
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of  gambling.  She  was  throned  on  a  checker-board ;  her  scep- 
tre was  the  cue  of  a  billiard-table  j  and  she  was  worshipped 
upon  an  altar  carved  into  the  shape  of  a  dice-box.  Near  her, 
supported  by  a  small  pedestal,  lay  a  volume  of  leaves  stamped 
on  one  side  with  hieroglyphical  spots  of  black  and  red  :  this 
I  readily  concluded  to  be  tier  bible,  or  koran.  At  intervals, 
around  her  throne,  were  arranged  groups  of  persons,  religiously 
engaged  in  the  worship  of  their  goddess.  The  method  of 
Heading  their  bible  was  entirely  novel,  and  their  language,  to 
me  at  least,  perfectly  unintelligible.  Nothing,  I  am  per- 
suaded, can  be  in  any  degree  like  it,  except  the  manner  of  the 
'  barbarous  Peruvians,  who  are  said  to  communicate  their  ideas 
by  knotted  chords  of  various  colors.  Each,  in  turn,  threw 
down  a  leaf  of"the  volume  upon  the  table,  and  the  last  gather- 
ing all  into  a  pack,  exclaimed  "  high — low — jack— and  the 
g^me."  To  some,  these  appeared  to  be  words  of  consola- 
tion, but,  to  others,  the  sentence  of  misery.  The  counte- 
nances of  a  part  were  suddenly  enlivened ;  while  those  of  the 
rest  were  proportionably  dejected. 

The  worshippers  of  this  goddess  were  not  confined  to  any 
particular  class,  but  consisted,  as  in  other  occupations,  of  me 
young,  the  middle  aged,  and  the  old.  The  first  of  these  en- 
tered upon  their  duties  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness  and  zeal. 
No  other  object  seemed  to  possess  charms,  or  have  any  effect 
in  dividing  the  attention.  Night  was  consumed  in  the  perusal 
of  their  bible,  and  day  wasted  in  sleep.  The  middle  aged 
were  more  indiflferent,  performing  their  rites,  not  from  the 
pleasure  derived  from  them,  but  because  they  had  become 
habituated  to  the  worship,  and  were  rendered  unfit  for  any 
other  kind  of  business.  The  old,  so  far  from  engaging  in  the 
ceremonies  of  the  goddess,  spent  their  time  in  idleness,  osci- 
tancjr,  and  sleep,  destitute  of  all  comfort  in  life,  or  hopes  of 
happiness  of  death,  they  had  become  the  victims  of  misery, 
and  the  votaries  of  despair.  The  remembrance  of  past  crimes, 
and  the  fear  of  future  punishment,  continually  soured  their 
existence,  and  made  ihem  the  objects  rather  of  pity  than  of 
contempt.  A  life  loaded  with  sins,  and  a  judgment,  award- 
ing their  '*  wages,"  were  the  only  pictures  which  their  ima- 
gination presented. 

I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  see  females  engaged  in  the 
adoration  of  this  enticmg  deity.     When  1  considered  that 
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every  lover  (and  who  b  not  a  loverin  turn?)  exalted  in  ima- 
gination I\is  dulcinea  to  the  rank  of  an  acting  angel ;  and 
when  I  took  into  account  the  high  estimation  in  which  the  fair 
are  universally  held  by  the  other  sex,  I  could  not  but  wonder 
that  the  ''  ornaroents  of  creation"  should  embellish  the  temple 
of  vice.  But  such  was  the  fact :  I  saw  numbers  of  females 
casting  down  their  leaves  with  all  the  spite  oif' disappcuDtment, 
ocoasionally  djyioR  those  cheeks  with  the  crimson  (u  Indigna- 
tion,  which  should  never  be  sufiused  but  with  the  blii2i  of 
modesty. 

At  this  moment  the  whole  assembly  rose  to  pay  their  vaws 
to  the  genius  of  dissipation,  and  take  a  sip  of  the  feun* 
tain  of  Lethe.  Here  was  exhibited  another  scene  of  disgust : 
—some  scarcely  stirred  froija  the  fountain  : — aorae  succeeded 
in  getting  a  short  distance :  a  part  returned  to  their  former 
l^es,  and  again  began  the  worship  of  their  favorite  goddess. 
The  young,  to  use  a  figure,  skipped  about  with  as  buoyant 
hearts  as  aver  floated  on  animal  spirits ;  the  middle  aged  came 
with  a  less  accelerated  pace  ;  while  the  old,  "  with  many  a 
weary  irtep,  and  many  a  groan,''  stagigered  back  to  their  aiua- 
tions.  I^ow  joy  and  boisterous  pleasure  were  depicted  on 
every  countenance.  Impressions  oi  former  sorrows  were  obli- 
terated—disappointments were  forgotten,  and  all  were  ready 
to  perform  any  thing  in  which  their  headstrong  passions 
mignt  prompt  them  to  engage.  Accordingly,  they  had  not 
been  long  emjdoyed  in  worsnip,  before  contention  arose,  and 
half  of  the  assembly  was  involved  in  a  pugilistic  battle.  The 
females  screamed — the  old  raised  their  staves  to  re^ore  peace, 
— but  all  in  vain.  The  contending  parties  would  neither 
Hsten  to  the  voice  of  female  persuasion,  aor  obey  the  com- 
mands of  gray-headed  authority^  The  tumult,  at  first,  thick- 
ened, then  gradually  died  away.  The  combatants,  weakened 
by  intoxication,  and  worn  out  with  fatigue,  dropped  off,  one 
after  another^  and,  some  upon  the  benches,  some  uj^  the 
tables,  and  others  upon  the  floor,  all  sunk  to  rest,  ei^oying  the 
miseries  of  sleep  in  tne  disturbed  dreams  of  guilty  consciences. 

My  curiosity  was  now  fairly  glutted  ;  and  I  left  the  place 
almost  willing  to  believe,  that,  under  all  circumstances, 

''  Vice,  to  be  hated,  needs  but  to  be  seen" 
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GENEROSITY.    AN  APOLOCUj;. 
Ffcft  Aobillam  tu  quoque.— Hor. 

Generosity  chiefly  consists  in  doing  good  to  on*  enemies ; 
ft  trmh,  of  ^ieh  the  following  apologue  misty  serve  fbr  an 
tihi9in3Aion. 

A  certain  father  of  a  family,  a  native  of  the  east,  being  ad- 
vanced in  years,  and  desirous  of  settling  his  worldly  affiurs, 
divided  his  pfoperty  between  his  three  sons. 

"  Nothing  now  remains  to  me/'  said  he  to  them,  *'  but  a 
diamond  of  great  value :  this  I  have  determined  to  appro- 
priaAe  to  whidweever  of  yeu  shall,  mfthin  (hree  ttraths,  per- 
fo«B  the  most  noMe,  the  most  genetons  action.^ 

i^  three  sons  departed  from  the  presence  of  their  father, 
and  returned  by  the  appoioted  time.  When  they  presented 
themselves  before  their  judge,  the  eldest  began  thus : — 

"  Father,"  said  he,  *'  during  my  abscmce  I  net  with  a 
stranger,  so  circumstanced  that  he  was  under  a  necessity  of 
entrusting  me  with  the  whole  of  his  fortune*  He  had  no 
written  security  from  me,  nor  could  he  possibly  bring  any  evi- 
dence— an^  proof  whatsoever,  of  the  deposit ;  yet  I  faithfully 
returned  him  all.  Was  there  not  in  Uhs  aietion  something 
highly  commendable  1" 

**  Thou  hast  done  what  it  was  inemheBt  on  thiee  to  do,  my 
son,"  replied  the  old  man;  "he  that  poukl  act  otherwise 
would  be  unworthy  to  live ;  for  hooe^  is  a  duty*  Thy  action 
is  an  action  of  justice,  not  of  geneioai^.'* 

After  this  the  second  son  adhranced  :*-« 

"  As  I  was  travelling,"  said  he,  "I  came  to  a  lake,  in 
which  I  beheld  a  child  struggling  w^  deal^ ;  I  pkinged  into 
it,  and  saved  his  life  in  ^e  presence  of  a  num¥er«f  the  neigh- 
bouring villagers,  all  of  whom  can  attest  the  truth  of  what  I 
assert." 

"  It  was  well  done,*  interrupted  the  old  man ;  "  but  still 
there  was  in  thy  exploit  nothing  of  generosity ;  thou  obeyedst 
only  the  dictates  of  humanity. 

At  length  the  youngest  of  the  three  cane  forward  :— 

*'  I  happened,"  said  he,  '*  to  meet  with  a  man  whom  I 
knew  to  be  my  mortal  enemy,  and  who,  having  Ivewildered 
himself  in  the  dead  of  night,  ha  dunknowtn^y  fallen  asleep 
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upon  the  brink  of  i  frightful  precipice.  The  least  motioD 
would  infallibly  have  plunged  him  headloi^  into  a  fathomless 
abyss ;  but,  though  his  life  was  in  my  hantu,  I  yet  awakened 
him  with  the  greatest  possible  precaution,  and  removed  him 
from  his  danger." 

*'  Ah!  my  son,"  exclaimed  the  venerable  parent,  with 
transport,  "  to  thee  belongs  the  diamond;  well  hast  thou 
deserved  it !" 


THE  BATTLE  SONG  OF  LODBROO. 

BY  JAMES  SNOX. 

Rcgner  Lodbros  il>tts  a  ki«g  of  Deamark,  and  Hive*  in  Qie  t^bth 
century  t  h%  wu  ikmout  fior  bi*  wai«  and  victoriea,  and  was  an  mi' 
nent  scalder,  or  poeu— i>r.  BlairU  DiMtertation  on  the  Ponu  of  OmitM^ 

Give  mie  my  sword !     Shall  Odin's  son 

Beneath  his  foeman  quail  1 
Shall  he  who  leads  the  valiant  on, 

Himself  in  valor  fail  1 
No,  no !  my  spirit  with  delight 

Awaits  on  battle's  call, 
And  dearer  is  the  bloody  fight 

To  me  than  festival. 

Unfurimybaimr!     WlMni«s  folds 

Are  fluttering*  on  the  bretK, 
Each  chief  shall  feel,  as  he  beholds. 

His  soul  within  him  freeze. 
For,  rear'd  on  high,  'twill  seem-to  him, 

AstonishM  and  dismay 'd, 
A  token  that  hb  glory's  diss. 

And  that  his  feme  doth  flrie. 

Assemble  now,  ye  hawks  of  heaven  ! 

Draw  near,  ye  birds  of  prey ! 
For  on  the  battle  field  is  given 

A  feast  to  ye  to-day. 
A  banquet  of  the  blood  of  kings. 

And  flesh  of  mighty  men  ; 
Then  sather  on  youc  ra^  wings, 

And  follow  in,  ipy  train  ! 
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THE  POET'S  FATE. 

BT  MISS  jrWBBBRY,  AirraORSSSOF  "  PIf  ANTASMAOORIA,**  &C. 

"We  poets  in  our  youth  begin  in  gladncM 

But  thereof  comet  in  the  end,  demondency  mnd  ni«lne«s. 

Wordmartk. 

Whttt  is  the  poet's  fiste  t^In  life's  young  spring 

His  soul  expandeth  like  a  flower  in  the  sun ; 
Smiline  and  smiled  on  by  each  living  thing. 

As  tNUgh  it  ne'er  would  be  a  wi&ered  one. 
Or,  like  a  bird  in  its  first  flight  to  heaven 

Giving  forth  music  with  a  spendthrift's  joy. 
As  tltough  tmk  precious  stores  of  both  wene  given. 

That  joy  could  never  change ;  or  music  never  cloy. 

Awhile,  a  little  while, — and  then  depart 

His  fond  imaginings,  and  inward  gladness ; 
Feelings  that  twined  like  flowers  around  his  heart 

Are  plucked  by  time,  or  trodden  down  by  sadness. 
Ambition  tempts  him  with  its  fierce  frail  joy. 

Scorning  the  world,  he  trembles  for  its  favor. 
And  now  a  tyrant,  and  again  a  toy, 

Its  choicest  nectar  hath  a  wormwood  savor. 

'Tis  his,  to  travel  in  some  kingly  hour 

With  sun-Jlike  stveogth  to  inspiration's  goal ; 
To  claim  mankind  of  every  clime  his  dower. 

His  range,  the  universe  ; — his  home,  the  soul ! 
'Tis  his->to  fall  from  iBspuration's  heaven. 

And  fedl themietchedness  that  hath  no  naqM ; — 
His — to  Se  often  blamed — less  oft  fbreiven ; 

His^frequent  penunr,  and  not  selcbm  shame : — 
His— fierce  extremes  of  glory  and  of  gloom. 
Perchance  an  early  fame,  but  oft — an  earlier  tomb  t 


^,    EPIGRAM. 

THE  REASON  WHY  WOMEN  ARE  WITHOUT  BEARnS. 

How  wisely  Naiture  ordering  all  below. 

Forbad  a  beard  on  woman's  chin  to  grew ; 
For  how  could  she  be  shav'd,  whate'er  the  skill. 

Whose  timgue  would  never  let  her  chin  be  still  ? 
29.  Y 
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THE  WANDERING  JEW. 

SALATHIEL  AMONG  THE  ANTIQUES. 

I  am  mnboldeiied  to  offer  kh^  fellowuig  ftwtibottti^  ^OMvlotes 
to  the  pttblic,  because  I  know  that  the  most  trivial  circum- 
stances relative  t»^  MtrwrdiiOuy  persons  aie "  ' 


to  this  biography-mad  age.  Siopt  the  publiaatuiQ  of  the  act. 
Mr.  Croly  s  "  SaUthiel/'  (hat  singular  p<tfaQaage»  commwly 
known  as  the  Wandering  Jew,  has  ezcotod  great  gienerai  in- 
terest, and  therefore  I  make  M  further  a^ogy  for  oanrnm- 
eating  to  the  world  what  I  knew  about  huo. 

I  was  well  acquainted  with  Salathiel,  some  time  ago,  in 
Italy,  and  a  very  pleasant  fellow  he  w;^^ ;  not  grave  ^nd  me- 
lancholy,  as  Croly,  who  evidently  never  saw  liiiu ,  would  h%\^ 
us  believe ;  but  a  shrewd,  jolly  dog,  wlio,  having  no  ^td^ 
income,  but  living  by  his  wits,  would  m^e  bim^elf  va>Uv 
agreeable  at  a  dinner  party,  in  hopes  of  g^ttiag  m\iti^  a. 
second  time ;  for,  owing  to  his  roving  disposition,  the  poor 
fellow  had  well  exemplified  the  truth  of  the  adage,  wQich 
says,  that  ''  a  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss/'  It  was  very 
necessary,  also,  for  his  acquaintance  to  guard  agaiusi  the  con- 
sequences of  one  very  bad  propensity  of  Salalhiel's,  which  vfu 
that  of  borrowing  money ;  for  having,  a^  I  ^Id  b^foret  Tiotkbg 
to  live  upon,  he  was  very  apt  to  inqaira  w  Ut^U  \it  o  ik-  h«ui  a  ipart 
ten  pounds  about  one ;  and  Aen,  cursed  as  he  was  with  a  wiMi- 
dering  spirU,  he  would  be  o#  the  next  HMming,  b«avaa  only 
knows  where,  and  never  return  is  the  same  pkoe  till  his  ore- 
ditors  were  dead,  and  gone  to  tiie  third  and  fourth  g^nsration. 
But  this  by  the  way. 

At  a  time  when  many  euriositiea  were  btovgfat  ioto  the 
Neapolitan  Museum  from  the  vuins  oi  Pompeii  and  Herouk- 
oeum,  T  was  unwilling  to  lose  the  opportumty  afifoided  me^ 
visiting  them  and  the  other  antiques,  in  company  with  a  per- 
son so  capa51e  of  elucidating,  those  antiquities,  which,  at  one 
ririod  of  his  existence,  werenis  cotemporaries.  Accordingly, 
prevailed  on  him  to  go  with  me  to  see  the  collection  ;  ami 
here  I  must  warn  the  <Hreeton  of  all  snob  establishoM^ls,  if 
they  have  the  least  regard  for  the  eharactar  of  thMr>  tiedals, 
marbles,  aad  iMcriptloiuit  to  be  very  caitflil  how  th^  idmit 
Salithi^l;  for  bepl^ratlMv«iy(dMril  wiAaa«a<l«Sty,  «n^ 
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tmv^  to  ilwiray  tke  cvecUt  ef  «  wbele  antiqultftaii  univer- 

A  learned  and  obliging  professor  undertoook  to  explain  tbe 
meaning  of  the  various  pi«cioii9  fragments  preserved  in  the 
establishment,  and  first  displayed  to  us  a  collection  of  coins 
of  all  ages.  Salathiel  had  no  sooner  cast  his  eyes  upon  them, 
than  "he  whispered  to  me  that  he  perceived  a  great  many  bad 
«l>ppeM  among  them,  and  pointed  out  a  oounterieit  Denarius, 
with  a  hole  in  it,  which  he  declared  he  reoMmbered  having 
given,  as  a  pocket-pieoe,  to  pacify  a  Utile  squalling  brat,  in 
Ibe  reign  of  Otho^  On  the  professor's  proceeding  te  explain 
the  hole  in  it,  as  signifying  toe  emperor's  having  beea  wound- 
ed, Salathiel  swore  he  was  la  the  wrong,  for  it  was  the  child's 
mother  who  did  it  for  luck. 

Our  ffuide  n^Kt  proceeded  to  descant  on  the  virtues  of  la 
iDuU  siKer  veBsel  dug  out  of  HeKulaa«um»  whieh  wsas  sup- 
posed, from  certain  oircunistanoe^*  to  have  been  used  ni  iw- 
gious  ceremonies }  but  it  was  proved  to  a  certain^  to  have 
been  given  by  the  nymph  Egeria  to  Numa  Pompilius,  mtd 
also  to  have  tielonged  to  J-ulins  CaBsar,  when  he  was  Pontifex 
Maiimus.  *'  Pray,  sir,"  said  Salathiel,  "will  you  have  the 
^^odness  1o  let  us  see  it  1  Indeed,  wben  I  was  in  ancient 
ikome,  and  also  at  Herculaneum  last,  I  mevv  remember 
hearing  of  such  a  curiosity.  Pray  let  me  see  it."  The  pro- 
fessor triumphantly  produced  it.  ''By  Jupiter  V*  exclaimed 
the  wandering  Jew,  "  by  Jupiter !  the  identical  sah  cellar 
that  my  thief  ef  a  slave,  &eta,  ran  off  with  one  fine  morning. 
Well,  I  am  glad  the  rascal  was  smothered  (or  hispaim  at  aaQr 
rate." 

This  almost  upset  the  poor  professor's  patience.  To  find 
all  his  visions, — to  say  nothing  of  a  long  dissertation  he  had 
written  on  the  subject, — all  wasted  upon  a  salt-cellar,  was 
too  much  fer  mortal  man  to  bear,  more  pai>ticularly  an  aati-  ' 
quary.  However,  in  hopes  of  silencing  the  abominable  dis- 
eeveriesof  my  companion,  he  offiued  to  ahowus,  as  a  special 
liBivor,  an  antique,  the  genuineness  and  importanee  of  which 
were  indubitable.  To  this  we  were  conoucted  with  all  be- 
coming reverence  and  ceremony.  It  was  an  ancient  painting, 
representing  an  armed  Eoman  warrior,  leading  by  a  halter  ,a 
barbarian  captive,  whose  body  was  uncouthly  tattooed*  and 
who  had  the  akin  of  a  beast  thrown  over  his  sfuralders.  UA- 
V  2 
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derneath  this  figure  was  the  following  awful  iueciiptioo,  ren- 
dered still  more  appalling  by  the  lacutus  that  occurred  in  it : 
it  was  as  follows : — 

HIC. 

VI-S.    BRITANN-S. 

V.     T.     O. 

VI  ET  VR. 

The  professor,  sure  of  bis  mark,  then  proceeded  with  the 
confidence  of  science  to  tell  us  that  this  picture  was  painted  to 
celebrate  the  expedition  of  the  Emperor  Claudius  into  Britain. 
**  The  figure  of  the  barbarian/*  said  he,  '*  you  will  observe, 
from  its  being  tattooed,  proves  to  be  that  of  a  Biiton,  led  cap- 
tive by  a  leffionary  soldier.  Allow  me  to  fill  up  the  hiatus, 
which  time  has  caused  in  the  inscription,  and  I  can  satisfac- 
torily demonstrate  the  truth  of  what  I  affirm.*' 

The  learned  gentleman  then  pnjceeded.  H,  I,  C,  stands 
for  Hie  Imperator  Claudius ;  Vl  -  -  S  BRIT  ANN  -  S.  is 
undoubtedly  Victis  Britannts,  by  the  most  natural  method  of 
filling  up  the  lacun©.  The  initials  V.  T.  O.  siffnify  Votiv4 
Tabula  Omat.  VI.  short  for  Virtutem ;  supply  the  following 
hiatus  by  an  A,  which  gives  A  E  T  short  for  ^ternam,  V.  R. 
Vrbis  Romans.  Put  this  together,  and  it  signifies, — Hert 
the  Emperor  Claudiui,  having  conquered  the  Brttotu,  adorns 
with  a  votive  picture  the  eternal  valor  rfthe  Roman  city.  Now, 
gentlemen,  what  do  you  say  to  that  V* 

**  Thus  much,**  replied  the  wandering  Jew.  "  I  remem- 
ber when  the  Emperor  Claudius  returned  from  Britain,  one  of 
bis  soldiers,  who  had  taken  ^native  savage,  brought  him  over 
to  Italy,  painted  as  he  was.  Britons  had  been  seen  in  Rome 
before ;  but,  as  they  were  curiosities  at  that  time  in  the  muni- 
cipal towns  and  villages,  the  soldier  had  a  covered  cart  made 
and  showed  his  monster  about  the  countiy,  and,  to  attract 
customers,  had  this  sign  painted.  I  remember  vety  well 
going  to  see  this  sight  in  a  Calabrian  village,  and  recollect  this 
board  very  well.  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  think  I  can  explain 
the  inscription  in  such  a  manner  as  will  justify  my  assertion. 

Hie  vivui  Britannta  vno  tantum  oholo  mdetur^  which  signi- 
fies, in  plain  English,  Here  is  a  live  Briton  to  be  seen  for  only 
one  penny,** 

Thereupon  we  were  turned  out  of  the  museum,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  day  received  an  order  to  quit  the  Neapolitan 
territoiy  in  four-and-|wenty  hours.  X.  Y.  Z. 
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▲  TALS  OF  TBS  NORTH  AMERICAN  INDIANS. 

A  few  hundred  yards  from  the  imail  ilreutt  which,  kiMwA 
hj  the  whites  under  tiie  appdkitkm  of  "  Line  Ciiek/'  dividte 
the  territcHry  of  the  Museogees  or  Creek  Confederacy  from  the 
stnte  of  Alahama,  standi  o^  rather  stood,  •  toiokvi  cottage  ti 
togs.  TraTellhig  through  the  wildimessy  tetend  years  a|o» 
I  passed  this  demiate  soot.  The  watte,  btaskenedi  by  the 
Mnoke  6f  many  fireit  mai  m  part  abendy  docayed,  stood  tol« 
tftring  to  their  feU ;  th*  roof  was  entirdy  gene  $  a  part  on^ 
•f  the  cfafanney  was  left,  built  in  the  onstom  of  ^at  ooniitry, 
«»f  8|dit  slickS)  aaid  thickly  pbaieMd  on  the  inside  with  mudi 
The  fences  hod  ftdtan  aronnd  a  smaU  MA  which  showed 
traces  of  fermer  enhifation,  and  Was  now  fest  filling  up  with 
briars,  phimb  bushes,  aaid  sedge  gvasi,  wfaei«  ikm  stiRendeiit 
teaits  of  the  hoe  and  the  eorafield  ga!fe  pvoof  thai  hwaati 
beings  had  odee  found  &ere  a  home,  the  misti  of  night 
weiecteiing  around  as,  iha  dark  nagnoUa  forest  irUoh  tttnm* 
«d  on  the  secluded  spot,  «id  tin  thick  and  gfoeniy  i^warop  ^ 
dMLineCicek,  which  etrolohed  Us  unfaealthAilinotaBS  aloMet 
to  the  door,  ?a?e  to  the  mdiole  setae  &e  stilfaMsS  and  horrot'  o^ 
deith.  Al£ongh  habdinaited,  ^ning  a  Journey  of  many  days, 
CotheseUtodeand  glooai  of  the  wilderness^  I  was  stouck  ^nth 
^peculiarly  lagubnous  aspect  of  the  scene,  and  with  an  «»» 
definable  feeling  of  meianehelyi  I  stopped  iny  horse  to  snr^ 
vi^  it  more  at  lebare*  Mr  ceaapanion^  yrto  had  sidden  a 
few  yards  in  advance^  not  heeiing  the  aooastolnad  soimd  of 
iby  horse's  tramp,  tamod  his  head  tto  learn  the  oanee  of  ni|r 
limsaing,  and  nde  back  to  the  iqpotwh^  I  had.  halted* 

"  Here,"  said  he  <«  is  Rilrf'k  gnwe.  Remaik  that  small 
aMNmdof  haxih  lesemUing  the  heap  of  soil  aseoQiulalBd  &on 
a  foUen  ti^e^  and  whidi  is,  in  trath « the  eiect  of  ikm  trunk  to 
erhich  thoee  deoi^fed  puiknots  once  belonged;  theta  the 
mnrfeiw  fell,  and  dieie  he  ises  buaed." 

Kbt  being  so  femiUar  widi  the  legends  of  this  wildiepen 
as  to  lemember  the  Bioiy  of  the  man,  whose  dhne  and  desA 
had  ciftn  a  name  to  thklene^  scene  of  deselatien^  I  inquired 
ime  MB  hiktery»  and  listeded,  m  deep  and  silent  intanst^  tm  a 
tale  of  revenge  and  remorse,  stroig^  iUustratifii  of  tim  aboa« 
gfual  character. 
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Barney  Rihj,  ts  he  wm  tenMd  by  the  whites— his  Indian 
appellation  is  now  forgotten — ^was  a  petty  chieftain  belonging 
to  the  confederacy  of  the  Upper  Creeks.  Being  a  '*  natf 
breed,"  and,  like  most  of  the  mined  race,  more  intellig^t 
than  the  fall>blooded  Indians,  he  acouired  a  strong  influence 
among  his  native  tribe.  Regarding  tne  people  of  his  father  a:t 
allied  to  him  in  blood  and  friendship,  he  took  very  early  a  de- 
cided part  in  favor  of  the  United  States  in  the  dissentions 
among  the  Creek  nation,  and,  after  the  breaking  oat  of  war, 
in  1812,  joined  the  American  forces  with  his  small  band  of 
warriors.  Brave  and  hardy,  accustomed  to  confront  danger, 
and  conquer  difficulties,  he  led  his  men  to  battle,  and  in  many 
instances  proved  by  his  activity,  of  material  service  to  tha 
army.  His  gallantry  and  abilities  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
commander  in  chief,  and  Riley's  name  was  coupled  with  ap-> 
plause  in  many  of  the  despatches  during  the  campaign.  On 
the  restoration  of  peace,  ne  returned  to  his  people  honored 
with  the  thanks  of  his  "  Great  Father,"  and  sat  down  to  cul- 
tivate his  fields,  and  pursue  the  chase,  as  in  times  gone  b^. 
Although  distinguished  in  war  and  in  council  he  was  still 
3roung,  and,  devoting  himself  to  his  one  wife,  a  lovely  Indian 
girl,  he  seemed  contented  and  happy. 

About  this  time,  the  restoration  of  tmnquillity,  and  the 
opening  of  the  rich  lands  just  ceded  to  the  united  States  oa 
the  upper  waters  of  the  Alabama,  began  to  attract  numerous 
emigrants  from  the  Atlantic  settlements,  and  the  military  road 
was  soon  thronged  with  caravans  hasteninff  to  these  fertile 
countries  at  the  West.  The  country,  from  &e  Oakmulgee  to 
the  settlements  on  the  Missisippi,  was  still  one  howling  wil- 
derness ;  and  many  discontended  spirits  among  the  conquered 
tribes  still  meditated  a  hostile  stroke  against  their  white  op- 
pressors. Travelling  was  of  course  hazardous  and  insecure, 
and  persons,  who  were  not  able  to  associate  in  parties  strong 
enough  for  mutual  defence,  were  fain  to  procure  the  guidance 
and  protection  of  some  w^-known  warrior  or.  chief,  whose 
naine  aiid  presence  might  ensure  a  safe  passage  through  those 
troubled  countries. 

Of  this  class  was  L .    I  knew  him  formerly,  and  had 

heard  some  remote  allusion  to  his  fieUe.  Though  his  misfor- 
tunes and  embarrassments  had  driven  him  to  seek  a  distant 
asylum,  a  warmer  heart  beat  not  in  a  human  bosom.    Frank 
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aAd  i&Mily,  open  to  Jciodndss,  and  prompt  to  meet  (neodship, 
he  was  loved  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  '*  eyes  unused  to 
weep"  glistened  in  bidding  "  God  speed !"  to  their  old  ass©- 

ciate.    L had  been  a  companion  in  arms  with  Rile;^t 

and  knew  bis  sagacity,  his  courage,  and  fidelity.  Under  ms 
direction,  he  led  his  small  family  of  slaves  towards  the  spot 
upon  which  he  had  fixed  for  bis  future  home,  and  traversed 
the  wild  and  dangerous  path  in  safety  and  peace.     Like  most 

men  of  his  eager  and  sanguine  temperament,  L: was 

easily  excited  to  anger,  and,  though  ready  to  atone  for  the 
injury  done  in  the  warmth  of  feeling,  did  not  always  control 
his  passions  before  their  out- burst.  Some,  riight  cause  of 
altercation  produced  a  quarrel  with  his  guide,  and  a  blow  from 

the  hand  of  L ,  was  treasured  up  by  Riley,  with  deep 

threats  of  vengeance.  On  the  banks  of  yonder  creek  he  watch- 
ed his  time,  and  the  bullet,  too  truly  aimed,  closed  the  career 
of  one  who  little  dreamed  of  death  at  the  moment.  His 
slaves,  terrified  at  the  death  of  their  master,  fied  in  various 
directions,  and  carried  the  news  of  his  murder  to  the  nearest 
settlements.    . 

The  story  of  L 'sunhaf^r  end  soon  reached  his  family, 

and  his  nearest  relatives  took  immediate  measures  to  brine 
the  murderer  to  justice.  Riley  knew  that  punishment  would 
speedily  follow  his  crime,  but  took  no  steps  to  evade  or  pre- 
vent his  doom.  The  laws  of  retaliation  among  hi&  country- 
men are  severe  bnt  simple — **  blood  for  bl<K>d" — and  he 
*'  might  run  who  read  them."  On  the  first  notice  of  a  de- 
mand, he  boldly  avovred  his  deed,  and  gave  himself  up  for 
trial.  No  thought  seemed  to  enter  his  mind  of  denial  or 
escape.  A  deep  and  settled  remorse  had  possessed  his  thoughts, 
and  influenced  his  conduct.  He  had  no  wish  to  shun  the 
retribution  which  he  knew  was  required.  When  his  judges 
were  assembled  at  the  council,  at  the  public  square,  he  stood 
up  and  addressed  them. 

**  Fathers  !'*  said  he,  "I  have  killed  my  brother— my 
friend :  he  struck  me,  and  I  slew  him.  That  honor,  which 
forbade  me  to  suffer  a  blow  without  inflicting  vengeance,  for^ 
bids  me  to  deny  the  deed,  or  to  attempt  to  escape  the  punish- 
ment you  may  decree.  Fathers !  I  have  no  wish  to  live  :  my 
life  is  forfeited  to  your  law,  and  I  offer  it  as  the  sole  return  for 
the  life  I  have  taken :  all  I  ask  for  is  to  die  a  warrior's  death. 
Let  me  not  die  th€  death  of  a  dog^  but  boldly  confront  it,  likt 
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a  bmve  man  wko  fo«n  it  not.  I  htaw  brtvad  dfiatk  ia  battle. 
1  4o  not  fetr  it,  I  shall  oot  shrink  from  it  now.  Fa^efv ! 
iMiiy  me  who^I  fall,  and  let  no  one  nioarn  for  lAm  man  who 
innrdered  hb  friend.  He  had  fought  by  my  side— he  trusted 
me.    I  loved  him,  and  had  sworn  to  protect  him." 

Arrayed  in  his  splendid  dress  of  ceremony,  he  walked 
slowly  and  gravely  to  the  place  of  execution,  ch»itiBg  in  a 
steady  voice liis  death<4onff ,  and  recounting  bis  deeds  of  prow^ 
ess.  Seating  himself  in  tibe  fh)nt  of  the  assembled  tribe  upoft 
yonder  fallen  tree,  and  freeing  die  declining  snn,  be  opened 
the  raffle  of  his  embroidered  diirt,  and,  ciossiag  his  nanda 
upon  his  breast,  gave  mtk  his  own  voice  the  sigMi  of  death, 
unmoved,  and  unappalled.  Six  balls  passed  through  both  bfs 
bands  and  his  bosom,  and  he  fell  backward  so  composedly  as 
not  to  lift  his  feet  from  the  grass  on  which  theyrested.  He 
was  buried  where  he  feU,  and  that  small  mound  marks  te 
scene  of  his  punishinmit ;  that  hillock  is  the  mur^ier's  grave ; 
that  hovel,  whose  ruins  mark  the  spot,  was  erected  for  his 
widow,  who  lingered  a  few  seasons  in  sorrow,  sinmorting  a 
wretched  existence  by  cultivating  yonder  little  fidd.  Sbe 
was  never  seeA  to  saile,  or  to  mingle  with  her  tribe :  she  held 
no  more  intercourse  vrilh  her  M&wn  ihnk  was  unayoidable 
and  accidental,  and  now  sleeps  by  the  side  of  faer  husband. 
The  Indian  shuns  the  spot,  for  be  deems  that  te  split  of  tbe 
murderer  inhabits  it  The  traveller  views  the  ac^ie  witfi 
curiosity  and  horror,  out  account  of  its  story,  and,  naasing  for 
a  few  mcMnents  to  survey  this  lonely  and  descuate  ^ide, 
hastens  on  to  more  fearful  and  hap|^  regions.  With  tiw 
short  narrative  we  put  spurs  to  our  horses,  and,  hurrying  idoog 
the  road,  in.  a  few  moments  found  otuielvet  b^nd  the  fjioamy 
and  tangled  f<»ests  of  Ui6  Creek. 


THE  DYING  KNIGHt. 
They  toM  him  tlutt  Aft  tyrant's  yamtt 

Hiung  o'er  his  eouatiy  dearv 
And  there  were  none  in  that  nd  hoar. 

But  turn VI  away  for  fear ; 
They  told  him  that  no  soi:d  of  war^ 

Insmr'd  by  freedom's  rav, 
Would  mount  the  reddng  oatde^ar 

And  lead  them  to  the  fray. 
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He  rose  from  off  his  dying  bed, 

And  left  his  c^uch  of  rest ; 
"  Come,  lace  my  helmet  on  my  head, 

And  my  cuirass  on  my  breast, 
And  give  to  me  the  polish'd  brand, 

I  <Sd  not  wear  in  vain, 
When  I  drove  from  ont  my  native  land, 

The  invader  and  his  tram," 

He  firmly  grasp'd  the  trusty  blade. 

And  turn'd  to  heaven  his  eye, 
Invoking  thence  the  htdy  aid. 

That  blesses  victoiy : 
It  was  in  vain— for  death  had  seal'd. 

That  heart  so  firmly  true. 
And  the  light  that  speaking  glance  reveaPd 

Was  the  last  those  eyes  e'er  knew. 

And  **  oh!"  he  cried,  **  for  one  short  hour. 

Of  my  lost  strength,  to  show 
How  much  a  freeman^s  arm  has  power,    - 

To  quell  a  tyrant  foe  :" 
He  sign'd  a  prayer  for  his  own  dear  land, 

As  ebb'd  his  parting  breath. 
And  cloth'd  in  steel,  with  sword  in  hand, 

He  bowed  himself  to  death. 

Christopher. 


249 


Deal. 


A  REFLECTION  AT  SEA. 

HY  REGINALD  AUCUftTINX.- 

The  sunny  clouds  are  voyaging 

Within  a  sea  of  light ; 
And  Dian's  gem  serenely  gleams, 

Where  isles  with  heaven  unite. 

So,  gracious  God !  may  I  pursue- 
My  voyage  o'er  life's  sea ; 

And,  when  the  future  on  me  gleattw, 
Unite  my  soul  with  thee! 
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ALPINE  ALBUMS. 

You  find,  in  iohm  of  the  rudest  pastes  of  the  Alps,  homely 
inns,  which  public  beneficenoe  has  erected  for  ^e  convenience 
of  the  weary  and  benighted  traveller.  In  most  of  these  inns 
albums  are  kept  to  record  the  names  of  those,  whose  curiosity 
has  led  th^m  into  these  regions  of  barrenness  ;  and  the  album 
is  not  unfrequently  the  only  book  in  the  house.  In  the  album 
of  the  Grand  Chartreuse,  Gray,  on  his  way  to  Geneva,  re- 
corded his  deathless  name,  and  left  that  exquisite  Latin  ode, 
beginning,  **  O  !  tu  severi  religio  loci !"  an  ode  which  is 
indeed  "  pure  nectar.''  It  is  curious  to  observe  in  these 
books  the  differences  of  national  character.  The  Englishman 
usualfy  writes  iiis  name  only,  without  explanation  Or  comment. 
The  Frenchman  records  something  of  his  feelings,  destina- 
tion  or  business ;  commonly  adding  a  line  of  poetry,  an  epi- 
gram, or  some  exclamation  of  pleasure  or  disgust.  The 
German  leaves  a  long  dissertation  upon  the  state  of  the  roads, 
the  accommodations,  &c. ;  detailing  at  full  length  whence  he 
came,  and  whither  he  is  going,  through  long  pages  of  crabbed 
writing. 

In  one  of  the  h^hest  re^ons  of  the  Swiss  Alps,  after  a  day 
of  excessive  labor  in  reaching  the  summit  of  our  journey  near 
those  thrones  erected  ages  ago  for  the  majesty  of  nature,  we 
stopped,  fatigued  and  dispirited,  on  a  spot  destined  to  eternal 
barrenness,  where  we  found  one  of  these  rude  but  hospitable 
inns,  open  to  receive  us.  There  was  not  another  human 
hfibitation  within  many  miles.  All  the  soil,  which  we  could 
see,  had  been  brought  thither,  and  placed  carefully  round  the 
cottage,  to  nourish  a  few  cabbages  and  lettuces.  There  were 
some  goats,  which  supplied  the  cottages  with  milk ;  a  few 
fowls  lived  in  the  house ;  and  the  greatest  luxuries  of  Uie 
place  were  new-made  cheeses,  and  some  wild  Alpine  mutton, 
the  rare  provision  of  the  traveller.  Yet  here  nature  had 
thrown  on  the  veil,  and  appeared  in  all  her  sublimity ! — sum- 
mits of  bare  granite  rose  all  around  us.  The  snow-clad  tops 
of  distant  Alps  seemed  to  chill  the  moon- beams  that  lighted 
on  them ;  and  we  felt  all  the  charms  of  the  picturesque,  min- 
gled with  the  awe  inspired  by  unchangeable  grandeur.  We 
seemed  to  have  reached  the  original  elevations  of  the  |plobe, 
overtopping  for  ever  the  tumults,  the  vices,  and  the  mutries 
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ai  omiamtY  existence,  far  out  of  hearing  of  the  murmurs  of  a 
biMj  world,  which  diacord  ravages,  and  luxury  comipta.  We 
aifcad  for  the  album,  and  alarge  folio  was  brought  tousi  almost 
filled  with  the  scrawls  of  every  nation  on  earth  that  could 
wjrite.  Instantly  our  fatigue  was  for^^tten,  and  the  evenins 
passed  away  pleasantly  in  the  entertainment  which  this  booE 
afforded  us.    I  copied  the  following  French  couplet : — 

"  Dans  ces  sanvaees  lieux  tout  orgueil  s'humanise ; 
Dieu  s'y  montre  plus  grand  ;  Thomme  s'y  pulverise !" 
(Signed.)        P.  Ed.  Trenib." 

I  wish  I  oouM  preserve  the  elegance,  as  well  as  the  con- 
densed sentiment,  of  the  original  :— 

"  Still  are  these  rugged  realms ;  e'en  pride  is  hush'd ; 
God  seems  more  grand ;  -roan  crumbles  into  dust/' 


FREEMASONS'  HALL,  BATH. 

In  Chureh-street,  Bath,  stands  the  Freemasons'  Hall,  an 
elc^nt  building  of  free  stone,  and  a  ereat  ornament  to  the 
city.  The  exterior  is  a  fine  piece  of  Grecian  askitecture, 
and  has  a  small  portico  in  front,  with  pillars  of  the  Ionic 
order.  On  the  top  of  the  building  are  symbob  of  masonry, 
and  figures  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  C^rity.  The  building  owes 
its  origin  and  completion  to  Mr.  Witney,  a  chemist,  in>Baih, 
and  the  architect  is  Mr.  Wilkins,  author  of  Magna  Grecia, 
who  has  preserved  a  strict  Masonic  appearance  in  the  build- 
ing, even  to  the  ver^  knockers,  which  are  triangular. 

The  interior  of  this  edifice  is  very  complete  and  convenient. 
The  great  room,  or  hall,  is  fifty  feet  long  and  thirty  feet  wide. 
Op{)^ite  the  entrance  from  the  hall  door,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  room,  stands  the  master's  chair,  upon  an  elevatioa,  with 
an  ascent  Sf  three  steps,  of  black  and  wnite  marble,  supported 
by  two  lions.  Over  tlie  chair  is  a  neat  gallery,  support  by 
pillars,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  an  exquisitely  nne-toned 
organ.  la  the  front  of  the  gallery  is  the  '*  all-seeing  eye*" 
handsoQ^  ^m^ed :  t|ie  whole  is  lighted  by  wdl  ilgr-lii^ts, 
and  omaaMnte4  wit)i  h4nd«oi|Ae  chtitMiin. 
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The  first  stone  of  this  building  was  laid  on  the  28th  of 
July,  1817»  in  the  presence  of  the  four  lodges  of 'masons  be- 
longing to  Bath ;  and  on  the  28th  of  September,  1818,  the 
half  was  opened,  when  Dr.  Gavin  Browne  delivered  an  elegant 
oration  on  the  occasion,  and  the  new  and  fine-foned  organ 
was  opened.  The  whole  erpense  of  the  building  was  three 
thousand  pounds. 

THE  POET*S  DREAM. 

The  poet  sleeps  in  his  attic  rude. 
And  visions  over  his  brain  are  dancing ; 

Now  he  sees,  in  frolic  mood, 
The  tiny  fays  of  night  advancing. 

Round  and  round,  in  their  careless  ^lee, 
The  clear  blue  lake  they  softly  skim. 

And  oft  in  their  wayward  revelry, 
They  point  their  ebony  wands  at  him. 

Now,  to  the  measure  of  elfin  lyre. 

And  lute,  they  move  in  their  reckless  play  ; 

Ot  with  wands  erect,  in  gay  attire, 
Featly,  march  on  their  star-lit  way. 

Hushed  are  elfin  lyre  and  lute, — 

^Tis  the  tlmlling  bugle  and  rolling  dnim ; 
A  column  of  soldiers,  proud  and  mute, 
r  \s  Hither  in  bold  array  they  come. 

Fierce,  they  encounter  the  shadowy  foe, — 
He  hears  the  roar  and  the  din  of  war. 

The  clarion  peal,  and  the  shriek  of  woe, 
And  sees  the  lances  gleaming  far. 

The  poet  arose  at  the  break  of  day, 

With  a  firm  and  heroic  air. 
And  he  framed  a  glowing  and  martial  lay 
•  Of  deeds  that  were  done  in  the  olden  day ; 
Of  km|h^,  Vho  their  bold  compeers  did  slat, 
**-  'flHdWe'cymbds'  clash,  and  the  truikjeti' bray. 
And  were-irowtred  with  palm  trees  the*«.     -  •■ 
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FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  M.  JUOY, 
BY  W.  JERDAN,  ESQ. 

Dans  ces  lieux  8outerrain«,  dans  ces  sombres  abtmes, 
Ia  mort  confus^ment,  entasse  ses  victimes. 

LegQUv4,  PoSmedes  SipuUnres. 

Gli  uomani  hanno  in  orrore  la  morte,  io  no.— TVimo. 

In  these  dark  vaults.  In  wild  confusion  laid. 
Death's  victims  rest— the  temple  of  the  dead. 

I  have  often  heard  the  painter,  Robert,  recount,  and  always 
with  increased  interest,  nis  adventure  in  the  catacombs  of 
Kome.  The  plain  and  simple  recital  of  his  fears  and  agonies 
in  this  frightful  situation,  excites  in  me,  after  the  lapse  of 
twenty  years,  an  emotion  of  terror,  which  cannot,  perhaps,  be 
produced  by  the  whole  of  the  admirable  poem  of  M.  de  Lille 
on  the  same  subject.  I  remember  the  opening  of  this  moving 
episode. 

Sous  les  remparts  de  Rome  et  sous  ces  vastes  p'aines, 
Sont  des  antres  profpndo,  des  voOtes  souterraines. 
Qui,  pendant  deux  milles  ans,  creus^s  par  les  humains, 
Donnerent  leur  rocbers  aux  palais  des  Romains. 
29.  z 
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Avec  ses  moMMiitttta  «t  ii  umgailioMice, 
Rome  entidre  sortit  de  eel  abime  immense  : 
Depuis,  loiQ  du  regard  el  du  fer  des  Tyrtns, 
L'eglise  encore  Mussaote  y  cacha  scs  enfans, 
Jusqu'au  jour  oiit  d^  sein  du  cette  nuit  profonde, 
Triomphaate>  elle  Tint  donner  ses  lois  au  monde, 
£t  marqtta  de  la  Croix  les  drapeaux  de  C^rs. 

The  cattOMubt  are  an  object  of  curiosity  to  all  travellers 
whom  the  love  of  the  arts  attract  to  Ital^  ;  they  throng  to 
Tisit  these  dark  galiertes,  (pe(^[>led  with  illiiistrious  recollec- 
tionsy)  whove  monuments  in  tresco  and  bas  reliefs  have  served 
so  long  as  models  for  the  imiution  of  our  greatest  artists. 
Severed  autbors  have  de^ribed  the  catacombs  of  Naples,  and 
particularly  ibtMe  of  Rome  with  the  most  minute  detail.  In 
the  first  rank  of  Ibese  literary  gnomes,  stands  Bosio,  who,  in 
the  year  1632,  published  a  description  of  the  catacombs  of 
the  last  named  city,  under  the  title  of  *'  Roraa  Sotteranea," 
which  has  since  been  translated  into  Latin,  by  Aringhi. 
The  name  of  Bosio's  work  is  the  more  apt,  because  it  contains 
in  effect  an  itinerary  of  a  subterraneous  Rome,  and  the  cata- 
combs are  there  depicted  as  the  road,  by  which  every  one 
must  travel* 

The  perusal  of  this  work,  which  is  exceedingly  commend- 
able for  its  fidelity,  learning,  and  curious  research,  begot  in 
me  a  great  desire  to  undertake  a  little  subterranean  tour  at 
Paris,  and  to  range  through  that  part  of  the  quarries,  which 
extend  under  the  plain  of  the  lesser  Mont,  Rouge,  to  which 
their  new  occupation  caused  the  names  of  Catacombs  to  be 
given.  The  day  of  All  Souls  is  now  approaching,  an  epoch, 
at  which  I  usually  devote  a  few  hours  to  those  monuments, 
which,  as  the  author  of  *'  Studies  of  Nature,"  eloquently  says, 
are  pl9.ced  upon  the  boundaries  of  two  worlds.  I  am  not  a 
disciple  of  the  melancholy  Young,  who  is  eternally  crying  in 
a  monotonous  and  lamentable  voice, 

Peath  be  your  theme  in  every  place  and  hour. 

Nothing  seems  to  be  more  contrary  to  men's  nature  and  hap- 
piness, than  this  axiom  of  a  gloomy  moralist,  who,  under  the 
pretence  of  familiarising  us  with  an  inevitable  evil,  is  perpe- 
tually placing  its  image  before  us.    Voltaire,  on  the  ctner 
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hand,  says  rightly  "  The  continual  contemplation  of  death 
deceives  us ;  it  prevents  us  from  living.''  I  still  less  approve 
of  those  learneo^triflers — of  those  Sybarite  philosophers,  who 
repel  every  serious  reflection,  and  sport  on  tne  surface  of  life, 
without  daring  to  think  upon  its  end.  To  enjoy  it  perfectly,  it 
appears  to  me  that  its  probable  duration  should  occasionally 
be  considered,  and  we  should  not  be  afraid  to  survey  the  ra- 
vages of  time,  if  we  wish  to  know  its  value,  and  regulate  its 
use. 

Last  Monday,  at  Madame  de  R***,  I  mentioned  my  in- 
tention to  pay  a  visit  to  the  catacombs,  and,  as  the  license  sent 
me  by  the  inspector-general  of  the  mines  afforded  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  taking  a  companion,  several  persons  offered  them^ 
selves :  I  could  take  but  one ;  and  though  it  was  very  clear  that 
I  would  have  given  the  preference  to  the  young  lady  of  the 
house,  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  amiable  girls  in  Paris^ 
Madame  de  Sesanne  would  absolutely  venture  upon  this  mys^ 
terious  promenade  with  me.  I  feared  the  effect  on  the  ima- 
gination of  twenty  years  of  age,  and  at  first  made  several 
objections,  in  which  her  mother  supported  me  ;  but  nothing 
could  induce  her  to  renounce  the  project.  She  "  had  heard 
that  in  the  year  1788,  Madame  de  Polignac  and  Madame  de 
Guiche  had  spent  a  whole  day  in  these  gloomy  caverns  ;  she 
did  not  think  herself  less  courageous,  and  had  so  much  con- 
fidence, too,  in  her  old  hermit/'  It  was  at  length  agreed 
that  she  should  call  for  me  in  her  carriage  next  day  at  noon. 

Madame  de  Sesanne  was  punctual  to  the  gloomy  rendez- 
vous, and  with  our  pockets  crammed  with  wax  tapers  and 
phosphoric  matches,  (as  if  we  intended  to  make  a  fortnight's 
stay  under  ground,)  we  drove  towards  the  barrier  d'Enfer,* 
remaiking  on  the  singularity  of  the  connexion  between  this 
name  and  the  place  which  we  were  about  to  visit. 

The  principal  of  the  works,  who  had  been  apprised  of  our 
visit  the  night  before,  conducted  us  by  a  straight  staircase  under 
the  first  vaults,.  90  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  For 
above  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  we  followed  the  windings  of  a  nar- 
row gallery,  where  from  time  to  time,  we  noticed  inscriptions 
of  the  date  of  the  year,  in  whioli  the  different  parts'*  of  these 
quarries  were  undertaken.     On  the  roof  of  the  vault  and  the 

•  Gate  of  Hell.  The  long  street  which  Itads  to  the  cataconbs,  is 
alio  called  tke  Stnti  ^  Bell, 
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whcrte  along  of  our  way  from  the  entrance  of  the  catacombs, 
a  black  line  has  been  traced,  which  might  on  occasion  serve 
as  a  clue  to  any  bewildered  traveller  who  lost  himself  in  the 
mazes  of  this  labyrinth.  Some  projecting  rocks,  or  a  fissure 
in  the  walls,  at  distant  intervals,  interrupted  the  uniform 
aspect  of  this  gallery,  into  which  several  smaller  branches 
communicated,  which  extend  themselves  under  the  faubourg 
9t.  Jacques,  as  far  as  the  extremity  of  the  faubourg  St.  Germam. 

Our  guide  made  us  quit  for  a  little  the  course  of  the  cata- 
combs, and  conducted  us  to  a  gallery,  known  by  the  name  of 
Part  Mahm.  In  this  quarter,  a  soldier  who  had  followed 
Marshal  RichKeu  to  Minorca,  in  the  year  1756,  and  whom 
his  reformation  had  doomed  to  work  in  these  quarries,  amused 
himself  at  his  leisure  hours  in  modelling  in  the  rock  a  plan 
of  the  fortifications  of  that  island.  This  monument,  which  is 
not  one  under  the  cognisance  of  the  art,  testifies,  nevertheless, 
in  a  most  striking  manner,  the  skill,  the  memory,  and,  above 
all,  the  patience  of  the  man,  who,  without  any  knowledge  of 
architecture,  without  means,  and  without  proper  tools,  could, 
unassisted,  execute  such  a  work.  My  gentle  companion  waj 
much  afflicted  at  learning,  from  a  few  words  engraven  on  the 
stone,  that  this  industrious  man,  after  five  years  employment 
without  wages  on  this  piece  of  art,  perished  a  few  pac^s  from 
the  snot  on  which  she  stood,  by  the  fall  of  a  part  of  the  rock, 
which  he  was  endeavouring  to  prop  up. 

The  catacombs  being  the  exclusive  object  of  our  curiosity, 
we  desired  our  guide  to  conduct  us  to  them,  and  we  stopped 
but  a  single  moment  to  observe  a  frightful,  yet  picturesque, 
ruin.  Several  pieces^  of  rock,  supported  in  equilibrium  oa 
their  angular  points  ;  the  strange  position  of  these  masses, 
suspem^  in  air,  whose  fall  seemed  threatened  by  every  breath 
of  wind,  presents  a  configuration  so  wonderful,  that  manf 
painters  of  decorations  have  made  it  the  subject  of  study. 

We  reached  at  last  a  sort  of  vestibule,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  was  a  black  door,  ornamented  with  two  pillars  of  the 
Tuscan  order,  and  surmounted  with  this  inscription  : — 

Has  ultra  metas  requiescant,  beatam  spem  expectantes. 

The  moment  we  set  our  feet  in  this  dark  enclosure,  my 
nng  companion  involuntarily  drew  closer  to  me>  and  I  wu 
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sUTtled  at  her  palenett  and  luddea  olUratwa  of  eeaatMiteet  9 
»be  madft  um  of  salts,  with  which  I  had  proridttd  myitlf,  8*4 
said,  while  endeavounng  to  force  a  unile,  "  don't  be  aknned 
— it  is  from  a  suddea  impression  on  my  nnnd,  aod  not  inm 

fear." 

We  entered  this  palace  of  death  ;  his  fHghtful  attributes 
surrounded  us-^the  walls  are  covered  with  them :  piles  of 
bones  are  moulded  into  arches,  oi  raised  into  columns,  and  art 
has  formed  from  these  wrecks  of  human  nature,  a  species  of 
mosaic  work,  whose  regular  appearance  adds  to  the  solemn 
sensation  inspired  by  the  placet  Death,  in  the  bosom  of  these 
catacombs,  has  something  in  it  less  repulsive  than  elsewhere ; 
his  rsivages  are  past,  the  sepulchral  worm  has  devoured  iti 
prey,  and  the  remains  have  no  longer  any  thing  to  fear,  but 
from  the  hand  of  time,  which  will  eventually  crumble  them 
into  dust. 

All  the  ancient  cemeteries  of  Paris,  all  the  churches  have 
emptied  into  these  vast  caveru  the  spoils  of  hwotii  laaii 
which  had  been  for  ages  deposited  with  them.  Ten  genera^ 
tions  are  met  and  absorbtd  here ',  and  this  Atthterraneous 
population  is  estimated  at  three  tirne^  the  number  of  those 
who  inhabit  and  agitate  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

Inscriptions,  placed  on  small  columns,  point  out  the  diffe- 
rent quarters  of  Paris  to  which  these  relics  once  belonged. 
There,  every  distinction  of  sex,  fortune,  and  rank,  has  com* 
pletely  disappeared.  The  rich,  robbed  of  his  marble  mauso* 
leum ;  the  poor,  bereft  a  little  sooner  of  his  fir  coffin,  here 
mingle  together  their  last  remains ;  and  it  is  here,  indeed, 
that  equality  commences.  What  reflections^what  sublune 
ideas  arise  from  such  images !  The  author  of  the  **  0«mu8 
of  Christianity*'  deserves  the  office  of  being  their  interpreter, 
"  The  whole  soul,"  says  he,  "  trembles  at  the  contempla- 
tion of  so  much  inanity,  and  so  much  grandeuE.  While  we 
seek  in  vain  for  expressions  sufficiently  mi^estic  to  describe 
what  is  so  high,  words  sufficiently  low  are  at  the  same  time 
wanting  to  depict  what  is  so  vile.  Every  thing  proclaims  that 
we  are  in  the  empire  of  ruins,  and  in  the  very  smell  of  the 
dust,  spread  under  the  fUnereal  arehes,  we  seem  to  breathe 
times  that  are  past.'* 

Emily,  recovering  her  t^esohltion,  had  quitted  my  arm,  and, 
with  the  taper  ia  her  haod«  wapd#rid  w  nlenca  over  the 
z  3 
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clieeri«t  dweUwg  of  ^  dead.  The  mnnercmt  mctMna, 
seligiout,  philosophical*  and  moak,  traced  ob  the  waUe,  by 
turns  attractied  her  attentien.  She  bid  me  renisik  the  fbUovr- 
iag  Tenet  of  Malfilfttre,  which  I  believe  are  nBftnbyehcd. 

losens^s  I  noes  parlons  en  mahres» 
Nous  qui,  dans  f  Oc^an  des  ^tres 
Nageons  trbtement  eonfondus  I 
Nous,  dont  Tcxistence  Ug^re, 
Pareille  a  Tombre  passag^re, 
Conunence*  parait,  et  n^est  plus.* 

She  desired  me  to  translate  the  Latin  sentences  for  her*  When 
I  came  to  this, — 

Qtueris  quo  jaceas  post  obitum  loco  T 
Quo  non  nata  jacent  1 

and  informed  her  that  it  signified 

You  seek  where  you  shall  be  after  death  1 
Where  were  you  before  your  Inrth  1 

"  I  don't  see,''  said  she,  "  either  the  justice  or  the  morality 
of  this  maxim,  and  I  am  particularly  at  a  loss  to  conceive  that 
it  has  any  thing  in  common  with  mat  from  Addison,  which 
I  read  a  bttle  further  on, — 

**  If  the  soul  ends  with  the  body,  whence,  then,  does  our 
presentiment  of  immortality  come  V* 

**  I  do  not  approve  of  it  any  more  than  yourself,**  replied 
I,  <*  and  particularly  in  such  a  place  as  this.  Contradictory 
opinions  mingled  together,  v^eaken,  at  least,  if  tiiey  do  not 
destroy  each  other.  1  love  to  believe  that  doubt  quits  man  at 
the  gate  of  the  tomb,  but  hope  descends  with  him  to  point  out 
eternity  on  the  opposite  shore." 

«  Blind  mortalg  here,  yourmastert  view, 
'Mfd  seas  of  beings  once  like  yon 
We  swim  wliole  gloomy  silent  yeais* 
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After  irtsitiiig^  sfveral  rooms,  and  wanderingf  through  tht 
gtlleriei  which  led  to  them,  w«  arrived  at  a  little  ohapel»  at 
the  end  of  which,  a  small  expiatory  litai^  is  erected :  its  fonii 
has  samethiiig  in  it  still  more  frightful  than  the  rest  of  the 
catacombs.  Seeking  for  an  inscription,  which  should  inform 
ns  to  whose  manes,  or  whose  memory,  it  is  consecrated,  we 
read,  or  at  least,  thought  we  read,  in  letters  of  blood,  this 
dreadful  date, — 2d  September,  1792,  on  a  piece  of  granite. 
My  companion  uttered  a  cry  of  honor,  and,  to  her  d^turbed 
imagination,  a  long  groan  seemed  to  be  heard.  Surprised 
myself  at  an  unexpected  sound,  I  started  and  looked  anxiously 
round. 

Our  conductor  then,  with  much  trouble,  opened  the  door  to 
the  geological  cavern,  which  is  to  contain  specimens  of  eveiy 
mineral  in  the  earth,  under  which  these  quarries  are  dug.  This 
apartment  led  us  to  another,  where  the  anatomical  deformities 
are  collected,  classed,  and  ranged  in  order.  The  aberrations 
from  nature,  and  the  endeavours  of  art  to  assist  her,  are  strongly 
visible  in  some  of  the  specimens.  For  these  two  subterra- 
nean cabinets,  and  the  ^neral  improvements  which  have  been 
made  for  several  years  m  the  catacombs,  we  are  indebted  to 
M.  Hericart  de  Thury,  chief  engineer  in  the  imperial  corps 
of  miners. 

While  I  was  contemplating  these  specimens  of  anatomy, 
Madame  de  Sesanne  was  leaning  at  a  nttle  distance  from  me, 
on  an  antique  altar,  formed  entirely  of  human  remains.  (This 
work,  and  several  others  of  the  same  sort,  do  honor  to  the 
talent,  and  to  the  taste  of  M.  Gambier,  who  presided  over  the 
arrangement  of  these  mournful  materials.)  While  standing 
in  this  pensive  attitude,  one  of  the  roses  of  her  bouquet  scat- 
tered its  leaves  on  thealtar  and  pedastal.  I  should  be  unable 
to  describe  the  ideas  which  rushed  to  my  mind ;  the  emotions 
which  agitated  my  heart  in  beholding,  under  these  gloomy 
vaults,  an  old  man  approaching  his  eightieth  year,  a  woman 
shining  in  all  the  splendor  and  freshness  of  youth  and  beauty, 
meditating  on  the  aust  of  the  dead,  and  rOse  leaves  scattered 
on  heaps  of  human  bones* 

The  voice  of  our  guide  awoke  us  both  from  the  deep  reverie 
ih  which  we  were  absorbed.  We  hastened  to  the  stairs  to- 
wards the  east  of  the  route  to  Orleans.  £mily  setting  her 
foot  on  the  first  st^,  perceived  that  I  stopped  behind  ;— 
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**  CoiM,  G«ine/'  Mid  thd,  **  doii*t you  lee  they  are  goia^  to 
shut  the  door«"  *'  I  was  thinking  withiA  myself/'  said  I, 
laughing,  '*  whether  it  was  worth  my  while  to  go  out^"  She 
ran  to  me, — took  my  hand ;  I  saw  a  tear  slart  from  her  besm- 
tiful  eye  ;  and  the  emotion  which  I  felt,  left  me  no  room  to 
doubt  that  I  ought  yet  to  live  a  little  longer. 


GRANADA. 

BY  REOIKALD  AUOVSTIKfi. 

Oh  city — thou !  whose  gorgeous  temples  beam 
Like  homes  immortal  in  a  heavenly  aream, 
Whose  streams,  their  music,  through  rich  groves  prolong,- 
Whose  maidens'  lips  are  rife  with  burning  song  ; 
Rejoice !  the  blue  waves  as  they  kiss  thy  walls, 
l)ance  to  the  lutes  that  warble  m  thy  halls  j 
And  the  clear  winds,  that  linger  on  the  waves. 
Approach  a  shore  unsullied  yet  by  slaves ! 

Dsu-k  is  thy  doom  !  in  those  resplendent  fanes, 
Unhallow'd  priests  shall  raise  their  votive  strains ; 
The  Paynim  bands  along  thy  squares  shall  sweep. 
And  recreants  spurn  the  dust  where  heroes  sleep : 
Ouench*d  and  forsaken  shall  thy  hearts  become. 
Thy  virgins  mute,  thy  sons  estrang'd  from  home , 
And  thou-^er  many  a  fane  and  altar  rent,--* 
Shalty  to  the  plains,  pour  out  thy  wild  hunent! 

Ciilies  there  were>  as  beautiful  as  thee» — 
Bow'd  is  their  pride,  and  dim'd  their  pageantry. 
Sad,  widow'd  Greece,  o*er  her  Pireus  ntourns. 
And  Rome  bedews  her  Capitolian  urns  -, 
No  more  shall  lands  their  princely  tributes  bribg^ 
To  grace  the  path  of  Zion's  victor  king ; 
Nor  Dardan  vouths,  with  charmed  eyes,  behold 
Soft  beauty  shina  from  Helen's  locks  of  gold. 
Deah 
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••  Whole  stately  cities  in  the  dark  abrupt 
Swallow'd  at  once,  or  vile  in  rubbish  laid, 
A  nest  for  serpents)  from  the  red  abyss 
New  hills,  explosive,  thrown ;  the  Lucrine  laJce 
A  reedy  p  o1 ;  and  all  to  Cumae's  point 
The  sea  recovering  his  usurp*d  domain. 
And  pour'd  triumphant  o*er  the  buried  dome." 

The  discovery  of  Herculaneum,  in  1713,  and  of  Pompeii, 
in  1753,  excited  the  greatest  interest  throughout  Europe. 
No  instances  had  occurred  of  large  cities,  containing  so  many 
works  of  art,  having  been  buried  for  so  many  centuries,  and 
at  last  brought  to  light,  with  all  their  temples,  statues,  paint' 
ings,  houses,  shops,  household  furniture,  and  utensils,  in  such 
a  state  of  preservation.  Pompeii,  indeed,  has  no  equal;  it 
lies  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  about  1 5  miles  south-east 
of  Naples,  in  that  rich  plain  where  Hannibal  remained  for 
years  after  the  battle  of  Canos,  and  wasted  the  strength  of 
his  army  in  hixury  and  ease.  It  is  a  walled  town,  about  three 
or  four  miles  in  circumference ;  and,  with  the  exception  of 
some  temples,  the  amphitheatre,  the  theatres,  tombs,  and  a  few 
houses,  are  all  built  of  brick.  During  the  eruption  of  Vesu- 
vius, in  the  year  97  of  the  Christian  era — the  greatest  on  record 
— the  mountain,  for  several  days,  continued  sending  forth 
large  quantities  of  ashes  and  light  stones,  which  fell  in  showers 
on  the  surrounding  plain,  and  buried  Pompeii.  The  covering 
is,  at  an  average,  about  twelve  feet  deep.  In  some  places  it 
is  much  greater,  in  others,  not  more  than  a  few  feet ;  but  it 
appears  to  have  been  so  complete  that  not  a  vestige  of  the  city 
was  left.  Houses  were  built  above  it — ^vines  were  planted  in 
the  new  soil — roads  were  made— and  Pompeii  lay  forgotten 
and  neglected,  till  about  70  jrears  ago,  when  accident  brought 
it  to  light.  It  is  only  astonishing  that  it  had  not  been  disco- 
vered sooner,  as  the  .covering,  in  some  places,  is  so  slight, 
that  the  roots  of  the  vines  have  penetrated  a  considerable  way 
into  the  buildings  below.  A  great  part  of  it  is  now  excavated, 
and  exhibits  a  most  interesting  sight,  not  only  to  the  antiqua- 
rian and  curious,  but  to  every  man  who  has  read  or  heard  of 
the  Romans.  On  approaching  it  from  Naples,  nothing  is  seen 
Imt  a  high  mound  formed  of  the  rubbish  collected  from  the  in- 
tenor  of  the  city.    On  entering,  by  a  narrow  passage  cut 
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through  this  mound,  the  great  road  which  led  to  Rome,  and 
a  long  street  of  tombs  continued  to  the  walls  of  the  town,  first 
attract  attention.  The  street  is  paved  with  large  stones,  with 
five  angles,  most  of  them  between  two  and  three  feet  in  dia- 
meter. The  tombs  are  all  of  white  marble.  Some  appear 
old ;  some  are  as  fre&h  and  white  as  when  the  workmen  left 
them,  and  others  are  only  half-finished.  Most  of  them  have 
emblems,  or  figures,  carved  on  them,  and  but  few  have  inscrip- 
tions. The  principal  house  in  this  street  belonged  to  Dio- 
medes :  his  tomb  is  opposite  to  it,  with  this  inscription,  in 
Roman  capitals,  **  Diomedes  1.  sibi  et  suis.''  (Erected  by 
Piomedes,  for  himself  and  family.)  Another,  near  it,  has  a 
most  appropriate  device  for  a  tomb ;  a  vessel  is  represented 
entering  the  harbour,  with  the  sailors  on  the  yards  furling  the 
aails.  The  voyage  of  life  was  over— the  frail  bark  had  r<Mch- 
ed  "the  safe  and  quiet  harbour  of  death,  at  all  times  ready 
to  receive  us  from  the  stormy  ocean  of  human  life."  Urns, 
oontaining  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  are  placed  in  niches,  in 
small  sqQare  cells,  at  the  back  of  the  monuments :  they  are  all 
of  earthenware,  and  very  small.  The  house  of  Diomedes  is  in 
a  wonderful  state  of  preservation :  the  paintings  on  some  parts 
of  the  ceiling,  and  the  ceiling  itself,  are  as  fteah  and  entire  as 
they  could  have  be§n  1,700  years  ago.  There  is  a  garden  at 
the  baok  of  the  house,  with  a  wine  cellar  beneath  it :  the  c^lar 
is  in  the  form  of  a  funnel,  about  eight  feel  wide,  ranning 
round  the  inside  of  the  garden  wall :  it  contained  a  great 
number  of  wine  ^ars,  which  are  filled  with  ashes,  apparently 
oelored  by  the  wme.  These  jars  are  of  earthenware,  about 
three  feet  long,  and  of  the  width  of  a  chimney  can  at  the 
middle,  narrower  at  the  bottom  and  mouth,  and  with  two 
handles  at  the  neck :  they  were  ranged  against  the  wall.  In 
this  cellar  seventeen  human  skeletons  were  found  ;  oae  of 
them  had  a  key  in  its  hand.  Whether  they  had  fled  to  this 
place  for  safety,  or  to  riot  in  drunkenness,  like  shipwrecked 
sailors,  is  uncertain.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  most  of 
the  inhalutants  had  time  to  escape  from  the  city,  though  man^ 
of  them,  no  doubt,  were  sufibcated  by  the  ashes  in  their 
'flight.  Pliny  is  supposed  to  have  died  in  this  mannei; 
When  the  irruption  was  at  its  height,  he  sailed  from  the  pert 
of  Miseaum,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  baV,  for  the  purpoM 
of  eiamiAiiig  it  more  narrowly :  the  iiU>abita»t»  weiefloc^ 
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ia  boals  in  til  difeetions :  he»  however,  procte4«l»  wi^  two 
aenrants,  towards  Pompeii,  but  soon  found  the  sulphur  and 
ashes  so  ihsofferaUe,  that  he  was  forced  to  return.  On  kit 
way  bade,  he  was  overtaken  by  a  violent  show^  of  ashes  and 
pumice  stones,  which  deprived  him  of  life :  his  body  was 
tound  three  days  after.  Not  more,  perhaps,  than  twanty*five 
or  thirty  skeletons,  at  most,  have  been  found.  It  is  astooiah- 
ing  that  a  greater  number  has  not  been  preserved,  as  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  taking  into  account  the  number  of  sick,  ased,  and 
infinD  persons,  that  could  not  make  their  escape,  togeuer  with 
those  confined  in  prison,  that  a  great  many  must  have  perish-* 
ed.  In  one  of  the  prisons  a  skeleton  was  found,  with  chains 
at  the  hands  and  feet  The  bones  of  all  these  victims,  on 
being  exposed  to  the  air,  it  is  stated,  soon  crumbled  into  dust, 
which  is  extremdy  probable,  as  none  of  them  are  to  be  seen 
in  the  museum  at  Naples,  where  all  the  relics  are  preserved* 
Leaving  the  street  of  the  tombs,  we  entered  the  city  by  the 
ancient  gate.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  any  scene 
that  can  excite  such  interest,  or  so  many  melancholy  reflec* 
tions :  the  silence  of  death  pervades  the  place.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  statues  and  frescoes,  which  have  been  removed, 
every  thing  is  left  in  its  original  state.  Houses,  temples,  the- 
atres, wells,  mills,  ovens,  shops,^-a]l  remain  nearly  as  they 
were  in  the  time  of  the  ancient  Romans.  The  streets  are 
narrow,  with  a  footpath  on  each  side,  raised  about  a  foot. 
Tbe  houses  are  in  general  small,  and  of  one  stoiy .  In  the  shoot 
there  appears  to  have  been  no  partition  between  the  door  and  tm 
window  :  many  of  the  shops  at  Naples  have  exactly  the  same 
appearance.  I  do  not  recollect,  in  any  one  instance,  to  have 
seen  a  chimney,  and  believe  there  are  not  more  than  two  or 
three  houses  that  have  stairs.  The  rooms  are  generally  adorn- 
ed with  paintings,  representing  flowers,  birds,  or  beasts.  The 
peacock,  and  the  ffoat,  seem  to  have  been  favorites  :  the  co- 
lors are  of  a  bright  red,  blue,  or  yellow.  On  some  of  the 
bouses  and  shops  the  names  of  the  owners  are  inscribed  in 
red  paint,  on  a  ground  of  white,  which  had  been  used  to  efi&ce 
some  previous  inscription.  A  cock  and  serpent  are  the  com- 
mon signs  for  apothecaries.  Bakehouses  contain  small  hand- 
mills  for  grinding  the  wheat,  jars  for  the  flour,  and  ovens  ex- 
actly like  those  of  the  present  day.  Above  one  of  the  event 
is  a  symbol  of  the  same  kind  with  those  which  are  so  common 
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OB  the  temple  tt  Nismes,  with  this  inscription  beneath  h : — 
"  Hie  habUat  feUeitat"  At  the  angle  where  two  streets 
meet,  there  is  conimonly  a  well,  with  a  trough  i^tached  to  it, 
and,  when  the  streets  are  not  passable  for  carts  and  carriages, 
there  are  two  large  stones  pUced  to  prevent  Aeir  entrance. 
The  tracks  of  the  cart  wheels  are  in  some  of  the  streets,  two 
or  three  inches  deep.  There  are  bat  flew  houses  .that  appear 
to  have  been  inhabited  l^  the  wealthy,  and  ev«9  these  are 
small  and  incommodious.  There  is  a  large  court  in  the  inte- 
rior, commonly  with  a  fountain  in  the  middle,  and  the  en- 
trance to  the  rooms  from  this  court  serves  both  for  doors  and 
windows : — all  the  houses  are  without  roofs :  in  some  oi 
them,  which  have  not  been  cleared  out,  jars,  pots,  aod  other 
family  utensils,  are  seen  just  appearing  above  the  ashes,  in  the 
same  position  in  which  they  nad  been  left  by  the  proprietors 
seventeen  centuries  ago.  The  former,  which  is  of  an  oblong 
shape,  and  of  great  size,  is  now  completely  excavated,  and  has 
on  all  sides  public  buildings  of  considerable  magnificence  :  it 
is  needless  to  describe  them,  as,  with  the  exception  of  the 
temples,  and  those  which  have  inscriptions,  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  erected  are  not  known.  The  last  pubhc 
building  discovered  in  the  forum  is  very  extensive.  I  asked 
one  of  the  workmen  the  name  of  it.  The  only  reply  was  a 
shrug  of  the  shoulders,  a  grimace,  and  a  scream,  the  usual 
signals  which  a  Neapolitan  gives  of  inability  to  answer  a 
question.  On  the  qu&ition  being  repeated,  he  said  he  couM 
not  tell,  as  those  wiser  than  himself  had  not  been  able  to  agree 
on  a  name  for  it.  The  amphitheatre  is  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  forum :  the  interior  is  very  noble  —the  seats 
are  almost  entire,  and  constructed  of  large  stones,  of  a  yellow- 
i^  white.  Those  allotted  to  the  prefect  and  tribunes  have 
inscriptions  on  them  to  that  e£^ :  it  could  contain  35,000 
spectators.  The  view  from  the  upper  seats,  and  the  refleeti(A 
to  which  it  naturally  gives  rise,  are  certainly  unequalled  ;  on 
the  one  side  i»  the  Ix^utiful  bay,  on  the  other  the  rich  plain, 
with  Vesuvius  on  the  left,  and  the  bold  range  of  high  moun- 
tains on  the  right,  the  spectator  looks  down  on  the  arena,  on 
the  empty  seats  where  so  many  thousands  had  assembled  is 
joy  and  ^dness,  and  on  the  town,  now  as  still  and  quiet  as 
the  ashes  of  those  that  had  inhabited  it.  Not  more  (ban  a 
fourth  of  ^  town  is  yet  excayated.    It  is  extremely  probable, 
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Ikowever,  that  moftt  of  the  principal  buUdings  have  been  du- 
covered,  as  these  weie  commonly  biult  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  forum.  Lupines,  wheat,  vines,  and  fruit-trees,  are  now 
growing  in  great  luxuriance  only  a  few  feet  above  the  houses. 

Herculaneum  was  destroyed,  not  like  Pompeii,  by  ashes, 
but  by  lava  and  pumice  stones.  Little,  however,  is  to  be 
seen  there,  as  the  modem  town  of  Portici  is  built  immediately 
above  it ;  and  after  any  excavation  had  been  comj^ted,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  fill  up  the  cavities :  it  lies  about  fifty 
feet  below  ground.  By  torch  light  we  examined  the  theatre, 
which  is  almost  the  osdy  part  of  the  town  left  open.  Great 
numbers  of  the  pillars  were  lying  on  the  ground,  others  were 
half  overturned,  and  some  broken  through  the  middle— all 
imbedded  in  lava.  The  most  valuable  and  best-preserved 
remains  of  antiquity  were  found  here,  and  are  now  to  be  seen 
in  the  museum  at  Naples  :  they  consist  of  statues,  paintings, 
instruments  of  art,  MSS.  kitchen  utensils,  &tc,  Gi-eat  num- 
bers of  MSS.  are  piled  up  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  museum : 
they  resemble  pieces  of  charcoal,  about  a  foot  long,  and  four 
or  five  inches  m  diameter.  I  saw  part  of  one  of  them  un- 
roUed-~a  work  of  Philodemus.  The  Greek  (the  greater  part 
are  in  Greek,)  was  well  written,  and  pretty  legibk,  but  tney 
are  so  fragile,  and  so  like  cobwebs,  that  it  is  probable  no  com- 
plete work  can  ever  be  obtained  from  them.  Different  rooms 
in  the  museum  are  quite  filled  with  objects  of  art  and  house- 
bold  utensils  found  at  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.  A  great 
number  of  musical  instruments,  balances,  weights,  and  mea- 
sures, pans,  glass  phials,  mirrors  of  polished  steel,  lamps  in- 
numerable, door  hinges,  locks,  ropes,  bread,  wheat,  beans, 
and  many  other  articles,  too  numerous  to  mention,  are  exhi- 
bited to  view.  Most  of  the  household  utensils  are  very  ele- 
gant, made  of  brass,  and  plated  in  the  inside.  One  room  is 
set  apart  for  paintings,  statues,  and  articles  of  curious  werk- 
mansbip,  not  fit  for  the  light.  They  show  that  the  men,  and 
particularly  the  women,  had  very  difierent  notions  of  modesty 
and  delicacy  to  those  of  the  present  day.  In  all  the  collec- 
tion, I  saw  only  two  small  knives,  and  not  one  fork.  Are  we 
to  infer  from  this,  that  these  masters  of  the  world,  with  their 
greasy  togas,  and  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  linen^  were 
equally  iMtrbarous  in  their  mode  of  eating,  and  fed  theinselves 
without  the  aid  of  knives  and  forks  1   It  is  not  at  all  unlikely. 
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Caesar  and  Cicero  would  not  have  been  thought  men  of  refitted 
manners  in  modem  times.  Perhaps  it  may  be  as^rted  with- 
out contradiction,  that  the  English  of  the  present  day  are  the 
most  cleanly  and  civilised  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world  who 
have  left  any  traces  behind  them.  There  is  a  curious  wine 
cup,  in  the  shape  of  a  boy,  kept  at  Portici,  which  the  keeper 
shows  only  to  men.  It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  the  an- 
cients were  so  scrupulous.  It  has  surprised  some,  that  so 
many  works  should  have  been  found  at  Hercuhmeum,  which 
was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  but  few  at  Pompeii.  It  may, 
however,  be  easily  accounted  for.  The  covering  of  the  latter 
place,  probably,  was  not  sufficient  to  keep  out  the  external  air : 
that  of  the  former  was  chiefly  composed  of  lava,  and  so  thick 
and  hard  that  nothing  could  penetrate  it.  In  no  part  of  Italy 
does  nature  appear  to  have  been  so  active  in  destroying  the 
works  of  man,  and  changing  the  surface  of  the  ground,  i»  in 
this  delightful  spot.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  within  these 
two  thousand  years,  hills  and  lakes  have  been  destroyed,  and 
others  formed.  We  know  of  one  hill  that  has  been  created  in 
modem  times,  (Monte  Nuovo ;)  and  the  Lucrine  Lake,  which 
formed  such  an  excellent  harbour  in  the  time  of  Caesar,  is  now 
reduced  to  a  shallow  pool.  The  large  lake  of  Agnano  is  not 
mentioned  by  any  ancient  tvriter ;  and  Astroni,  a' mountain 
close  to  it,  has  evidently  been  half  destroyed  by  a  volcano. 
The  top  of  the  mountain  has  sunk,  and  the  interior  is  now 
filled  with  water  and  wood.  There  is  a  continual  commotion 
below  the  surface  of  (he  earth,  which,  on  occasion  of  a  thun- 
der-storm, or  hurricane,  excites  in  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants 
the  most  serious  apprehensions.  Mount  Vesuvius  itself  has 
evidently  been  torn  asunder  by  some  tremendous  convulsion 
of  nature,  and  may  one  day  be  converted,  like  Astroni,  into  a 
retreat  for  fowls  and  wild  boars.  The  Lake  of  Averaus,  so 
often  mentioned  by  the  ancients,  has  evidently  been  formed  in 
the  bosom  of  a  volcanic  mountain  :  hence,  the  sulphureous 
and  putrid  vapours  which  ascended  from  it,  and  obtained  it 
the  name  of  Avernus :  this  is  now  no  longer  the  case.  Water 
fowl  frequent  it,  as  well  as  the  other  lakes  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Monte  Nuovo,  or  the  New  Mountain,  about  four  hun- 
dred feet  high,  suddenly  appeared  in  the  middle  of  the  Lucrine 
Lake  during  the  eruptions  which  occurred  in  1538.  The 
Grotto  del  Cane,  so  celebrated  for  its  effect  on  dogs,  probably 
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emits  the  same  deadly  vapour  which  formerly  issued  from 
Avernus.  All  these  places  are  to  the  westof  Naples,  and 
close  to  the  bay  of  Bais,  about  eight  miles  from  the  city — 

"  Nullus  in  orbe  sinus  Bails  prslucet  amsnis." 

This  famous  watering  place,  so  celebrated  and  frequented 
by  the  ancient  Romans,  is  now  a  dreary  wilderness.  With 
the  exception  of  Puzzuoli  on  one  side  of  the  bay,  and  a  small 
village  on  the  other,  there  is  scarcely  a  house  to  be  seen, 
itaiae  itself  consists  of  only  a  few  houses  ;  but  the  remains  of 
temples,  theatres,  and  palaces,  prove  how  populous  it  must 
have  been  during  the  reigns  of  the  emperors :  the  shore  is 
covered  with  their  ruins.  Close  to  the  promontory  of  Mise- 
num,  so  fatal  to  the  trumpeter  of  iEneas,  is  a  small  lake  which 
communicates  with  the  sea,  and  is  pointed  out  as  the  Styx  of 
the  ancients.  The  boy  who  accompanied  us  as  a  guide,  said, 
with  great  gravity,  that  a  man  of  the  name  of  Charon  had 
formerly  ferried  many  thousands  over  it  to  the  Elysian  fields* 
On  seeing  a  boat  drawn  up  on  the  shore,  I  inquired  if  that 
was  Charon's  boat.  He  replied,  **  Non,  signior,  lungo  tem- 
po fa  che  e  morto: — (No,  sir,  he  died  long  ago.)  Where 
Cums  stood,  nothing  now  is  to  be  seen  but  vines  and  trees 
growing  on  the  ruins  of  the  houses.  A  beautiful  walnut  tree 
adorns  the  arena  of  the  amphitheatre,  and  shrubs  and  plants 
cover  the  space  so  often  occupied  by  wondering  spectators. 
The  besom  of  destruction  has  passed  over  the  place.  A  few 
solitary  houses,  inhabited  by  ignorant,  superstitious,  and  half- 
naked  peasants,  are  scattered  along  the  shore,  but,  like  the 
glimmerings  of  light  which  render  darkness  visible,  they  only 
call  to  mind  the  varied  and  animated  scene  which  this  delight- 
ful retreat  must  have  exhibited  when  peopled  by  the  masters 
pf  the  world. 

"An  almost  total  desolation  sits 
A  dreary  stillness,  saddening  o'er  the  coast 
Where,  when  soft  suns  and  tepid  winters  rose, 
Kejoicing  crowds  inhaled  the  balm  of  peace 
Where  citied  hill  to  hill  reflected  blaze." 
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THE  FAITHLESS  LOVER. 

Nor  can  the  faithless  lover  always  ^ee 
Thy  searching  glance,  revengeful  memory ! 
When  urg'd  by  gold,  or  loud  ambition's  voice. 
He  leaves  the  object  of  his  early  choice 
To  hopeless  grief,  and  seeks  some  distant  clime. 
Oblivion  drowns  not  his  ungrateful  crime. 
In  eve's  tranquillity  he  stalks  alonpr 
The  lone  sea-shore,  repenting  of  his  wrong  ; 
He  views  the  mighty  billows  which,  between 
Him  and  his  love,  now  darkly  intervene. 
Memory  is  stirring,  and  the  peaceful  spot. 
Where  he  has  met  her  oft,  is  nut  forgot. 
Observe  the  anguish  in  that  youthful  brow, 
Nor  violate  for  gold  a  sacred  vow. 


THE   KNIGHT. 

BY  L.  B.  L» 

Farewell  to  thee,  dearest !  my  banner  is  playing. 

Like  a  meteor  of  blood,  on  the  gale ; 
Impatient  for  battle,  my  white  steed  is  neighing. 

And  the  trumpet  tells  loud  its  war  tale. 

This  brand  must  be  red  ere  I  meet  thee  again. 

Or  it  would  not  be  worthy  of  thee, 
Oh,  daughter  of  heroes,  whose  name  has  no  stain,— « 

How  gallant  my  bearing  must  be ! 

Around  us  the  walls  of  our  ancient  hall  wear 

The  pictures  of  warriors  of  yore : 
They  look  on  me  now  !  by  each  dark  brow  I  swear, 

I  will  equal,  or  see  them  no  more. 

The  scarf  thou  hast  bound,  must  be  dy'd  in  the  field— 

My  plume  must  be  first  in  the  line  ; 
When  the  valiant  shall  fkll,  and  the  coward  shall  yield, 

Oh,  then  I  may  claim  thee  as  mine ! 
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MY  FIRST  LOVE ; 

OR,  REMINISCENCES  AND  REFLECTIONS  OF  A  HOBBLEDEHOY. 

**  Of  what  personage  and  years  is  he  V  asks  Olivia,  in 
Shakspeare's  comedy  of  *'  Twelfth  Night,"  when  inquiiinff 
about  a  messenger  of  the  duke's.  To  which  her  steward, 
MalvoUo,  replies,  "  Not  yet  old  enough  for  a  man,  nor  young 
enoagh  for  a  boy ;  as  a  squash  is  before  'tis  a  peascod,  or  a 
codlin  when  *tis  almost  an  apple."  To  such  a  period  of  my 
own  existence  I  wish  to  direct  the  reader's  attention  ;  claim- 
ing  that  privilege  which  the  good  nature  of  the  present  age 
allows  to  so  many  of  the  illustrious  obscure,  who,  when  all 
other  callings  fail,  take  successfully  to  autobiography. 

The  present  genial  season  of  the  year  has  always  been  cele- 
brated for  inspiring  tender  sentiments,  or  recalling  to  mind 
those  of  former  days.  Spring,  with  its  sighing  and  its  sen- 
timental poetry,  its  stock  of  new  novels,  and  its  assoito 
inents  of  new  straw  bonnets,  bids  me  remember,  as  the  maga- 
zine writers  say,  that  there  was  once  one,  alas ! — but  no  more 
of  that.  Thereupon  the  **  no  more  of  that"  uncoils  itself  into 
an  unmercifully-long  melancholy  story  of  first  love,  being  a 
certain  supposed  flirtation  of  the  author  s,  with  one  Miss  Emily 
G****,  daughter  of  an  exemplary  clergyman,  whose  learning 
and  virtues  had  only  gained  for  him  a  poor  vicarage  of  four 
thousand  a  year ;  to  which  Miss  Emily,  we  are  to  suppose  our 
writer  made  himself  vastly  agreeable  as  a  lover,  while  ensign 
of  the ; th  re^riment  of  infantry,  during  its  stay  in  tiie  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  retired  village  of  Dash,  in  the  delightful 
county  of  Blank.  As  soon  as  the  regiment  is  ordered  to  foreign 
service.  Miss  Emily's  wits  wander  abroad  for  company ;  and 
after  ne^ectin?  her  Sunday  school  for  three  weeks,  sne  dies 
of  a  decline,  while  her  less  susceptible  lover  lives  to  relate  the 
melancholy  catastrophe  in  some  peiiodical,  at  the  rate  of  six- 
teen guine^as  per  sheet,  where  we  reasonably  conclude  that  he 
makes  the  most  of  it.  In  short,  I  was  once  a  victim  of  the 
tender  passion  myself ;  but  before  I  proceed,  I  may  as  well 
describe  what  sort  of  a  personage  I  was  at  the  period  of  my 
fii-stlove. 

When  I  was  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  eighteen^ 
I  was  not  what  could  be  called  either  an  elegant  youSi,  or  a 
handsome  young  man,  unless  we  take  the  living  skeleton  as  a 
A  a  3 
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standard  of  beauty.  I  was  a  loog-bodkd,  tambliog,  sham* 
bling.  lank  figure,  put  together  like  a  hurdle,  and  so  skinny, 
that  nad  you  seen  me  going  into  a  bath,  you  would  have  mis* 
tak^  me  for  one  of  the  wicker  images  that  the  Druids  used  to 
burn  their  victims  in,  just  on  the  point  of  drowning  itself  in  a 
fit  of  remdrse.  My  dough-colored  hce  received  as  much  ex- 
pression as  could  be  given  by  the  illumination  of  two  eves, 
that,  to  use  the  words  of  a  poet  of  the  "New  Monthly/' 

Looked  like  twin  oysters  spilt  upon 
A  dish  of  mashed  potatoes. 

In  addition  to  this,  mine  was  what  is  called  a  sharp  counte- 
nance,— very  sharp  indeed,  being  one  of  those  that  can  only  be 
seen  in  profile,  which  when,  to  misuse  the  term,  thev  are  turn* 
ed  full  upon  you,  become,  as  Falstafif  says,  invisible  to  any 
thick  sight.  Indeed,  mine  was  so  sharp,  that  I  could  hanlly 
venture  to  kiss  my  hand  for  fear  of  cutting  my  fingers.  ,Tbe 
soft  down  of  vouth,  so  celebrated  by  the  poets,  existed  on  my 
face,  in  the  shape  of  long  woolly  bristles  of  at  least  half  an 
inch.  I  had  a  great  hand,  a  little  wrist,  a  long  heel,  and  a 
large  ancle.  1  shufifled  when  I  walked,  and,  my  tongue 
being  too  lar^  for  my  mouth,  I  lisped  when  I  spoke,  pro- 
nonncing  S  likeTh,  and  R  like  W,  so  that  when  "  in  dread- 
ful secrecy  impart  I  did,"  to  my  confidential  friend,  that  I 
dweamt  evewy  night  of  Mith  Thawah  Thimpthon,  it  was  a  long 
thne  before  I  could  make  him  understand  that  Mi^s  Sarah 
Simpson  was  the  object  that  disturbed  my  nightly  visions. 

Sentimental  writers  are  fond  of  describing  a  kind  of  longing 
sensation  that  fixes  itself  upon  the  susceptible  youth  of  bodi 


s,  before  they  have  discovered  an  ooject  on  which  they 
may  bestow  their  overflowing  and  superfluous  affections,  i 
suppdse  it  was  this  vacuity  of  soul,  as  the  slang  of  sentiment 
terms  it,  this  emptiness  of  the  mind's  stomach,  as  it  roinr  be 
called,  that  used  to  affect  me  before  I  dis^vered  Miss  Simp- 
son ;  when,  on  a  fine  sun-shiny  day,  I  would  sit  under  a  tree 
for  hours  together,  sighing,  Uke  a  hard  working  industrious' 
zephyr  in  a  sonnet,  (though  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  look- 
ed like  one,)  and  gazing  on  the  clouds,  wishing  I  had  thft* 
wings  of  a  dove,  or  a  wild  goose,  to  be  among  £em ;  wliet«, 
now  that  I  reflect  on  my  personal  oharrat  at  that  age,  I  skmdd 
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kavd  cut  about  as  respectable  a  figure  as  a  fladdy-long-legs 
iounderiDg  about  in  a  bowl  of  syllabub. 

An  encouraging  glance,  however,  from  the  tail  of  one  of 
^e  fair  Sarah's  eyes,  encouraged  me  to  fall  into  a  worse  thing 
than  the  clouds  or  a  bowl  of  syllabub  either : — I  fell  in  love. 
In  spite  of  my  mistress's  form  bearing  the  same  relation  to  mine 
that  a  very  small  fillet  of  veal  does  to  a  very  long  skewer,  I 
perpetrated  several  enormities  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  my 
passion  : — of  ordering  ^  new  suit  of  clothes  of  an  innocent 
and  unsuspecting  tailor,  of  brushing  my  hat  of  a  morniDg  like 
Benedick  ;  and  getting  rid,  at  the  expense  of  several  gashes, 
of  youth's  soft  down  on  my  chin,  I  say  nothing.  I  became 
all  of  a  sudden  fond  of  flowers,  carried  symbolical  nosegays, 
^ore  a  blue  cravat  one  morning  to  signify  constancy,  a  green 
one  the  next,  to  signify  hope,  a  white  one  for  innocence, 
and  a  yellow  one  for  jealousy.  But,  not  contented  with 
this,  I  becajne  eruel  -,  for  I  purchased  a  hapless  Bute,  with 
which  I  instantly  proceeded  to  put  to  the  torture  such  airs  as 
"  I  love  thee  night  and  day,''  "  In  my  cottage,"  "  The  last 
rose  of  summer,"  and  others  that  were  unlucky  enough  to  fall 
in  my  way.  But,  good  heavens !  the  fiute,  an  instrument 
sufiBciently  grimaceous,  if  there  be  such  a  word,  at  the  mouth 
'  of  the  least  nervous  |>layer,  when  applied  to  my  lips,  produced 
such  horrible  distortions  of  countenance,  such  rolling  of  eyes, 
and  heavings  of  the  breast,  and  sent  forth  such  hideous 
screams  and  lamentable  bowlings,  that  I  wonder  I  was  not, 
like  the  musician  mentioned  by  Lucian,  tern  to  pieces  by  the 
dogs  of  the  town  for  my  teSDenty. 

'  But  this  jffM  net  the  worst.  Only  imagine  an  uncouth 
wretch  Vim  me  becoming  poetical,  and  penning  soft  nonsense 
for  a  young  lady's  album,  an  instrument  invented  by  the  ma- 
Hce  of  the  sex  for  the  punishment  of  those  who  pay  them  atten- 
tion. And  here  I  cannot  refrain  from  making  some  observa- 
tion on  the  superiority  of  that  Jesuitical  style  of  amatory 
poetry  which  obtains  at  the  present  day,  in  which  a  man  never 
oetrays  himself  into  a  fiction  out  of  compliment  to  his  mis* 
tress,  because  he  is  always  telling  her  that  it  is  not  for  the 
beauties  which  he  enumerates  that  he  cares  a  straw  about  her. 
Now  an  old  fashioned  lover  used  to  tell  his  mistress,  at  the  ex- 
j^nse  of  his  veracity,  that  her  beauties  won  his  heart, — that 
[die  wif  a  VeiM»  in  person,  and  an  angel  in  mind»    But  a 
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necMMft  -of  bofii  nnnmrB  wHl  better  «xplain  what  I  iDftaA. 
For  instance,  the  ancient  inamoiafee  used  to  d^ver  himsetf 
of  such  lackadaisical  iMrefeasioBS  as  the  lollowing :— • 

These  diamond  eyes,  that  golden  hair. 
Those  coral  lips  which  suiling  play ; 

The  rows  of  pearls  that  nestle  there. 
Dear  Chloe,  steal  my  heart  away. 

Oh  dear !  oli  dear !  oh  lackaday !  Now  thlsisBrst  telling 
the  lady,  in  as  many  lies  as  lines,  that  her  face  is  like  a 
jewellers  shop ;  and,  secondly,  is  trying  to  make  her  believe 
tbat  she  is  very  beautiful,  which,  if  she  really  is,  111  be  bound 
s3ie  does  not  want  telling  of  it ;  and  if  not,  how  is  the  poet 
to  reconcile  such  a  falsehood  to  his  conscience  1  But  now 
liear  our  modern  style : — 

Lady,  'tis  not  thy  beauteous  form 
Nor  golden  locks  of  sutray  kue : 

Nor  cheeks  which  purple  brashes  wsmi, 
Nor  speaking  eyes  of  placid  blue ; 

No ;  'tis  the  soul,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

together  virith  the  march  of  intelket  and  progress  of  blttism* 
Now  all  Uiis  may  be  addressed  to  a  woman  really  bea«ti^, 
er,  as  the  logicians  say,  may  be  predicated  «f  a  woman  witii« 
humped  l^uik,  sandy  t^r,  sallow  ikce,  and  squinting  ey^  ; 
for  certainly  in  that  case  it  would  not  be  her  ibm,  her  hair* 
her  face,  or  eyes,  that  a  man  would  be  ca^ptivated  witk,  wad 
therefore  it  must  be  the  soul,  as  our  modern  poets  have  it, 
that  being  the  only  thing  left  in  such  a  case  to  faJX  in  lov* 
with. 

But  to  return  to  my  subject.  To  use  again  the  styk  of  thft 
magazines,,  what  delightful  rambles  we  used  to  enjoy  together 
in  tlie  vicinity  of  ****«,  two  youthful  and  unsofmisticated 
children  of  nature.  Never  shaU  I  ^get  that  aft^noon  when 
my  charming  Sarah,  who,  though  she  could  breathe  sighs, 
oould  not  a^>mute  the  letter  H ,  aslred  me  whether  I  did  not  thii^L 
it  veiy  ot,  am4  I  answered  wUh  my  interesting  lisf,  Oh,  Miey. 
And  then  my  introducing  the  subject  of  nwtwhi^jfi  suid  Mr 
declaration  of  ow  appy  we  should  be  in  a  umble  ut  with  onfy 
seven  undrtd  a  year,  living  together  all  so  nioe  like  j>oor  cot- 
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tagers.  And  then  I  said  vetoy  again.  And  then  she  remain- 
ed that  it  was  tea-time,  and  then  I  recollected  that  we  had 
walked  three  hours  ;  and  then  she  looked  up  at  me,  and  then 
I  squeezed  her  hand — then  she  blushed — then  I  sighed — then 
she  said,  what's  the  matter  1  and  I  sighed  aeain,  turned  up 
the  whites  of  my  eyes,  and  said  nothing.  On  !  first  love  is  a 
mighty  interesting  thing  to  the  parties  concerned, — ^how  it  may 
be  to  other  people  I  leave  the  reader  to  determine. 

X.  Y.  Z. 


MR.  KEAN. 

To  those  who  have  seen  this  distinguished  tragedian,  there 
is  little  wanted  but  a  mere  graphic  hint  to  supply  any  defi- 
ciency which  memory  might  have  treacherously  made,  as  re- 
gards his  face—his  eloquent  words>-or  his  more  eloquent  eye. 
Much,  indeed,  would  we  marvel,  if  they  could  ever  be  for- 
gotten :  they  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  man — of  the  actor ; 
and  he  is  one  who  seems  to  "  dare  us  to  forget."  In  him 
are  embodied  all  the  vividity  of  reality  which  integrally  belongs 
to  actual  life.  His  looks  are  keys  to  his  uttered  thoughts  ; 
for  it  must  always  be  held  in  recollection  that  he  seizes  and 
appropriates  to  himself  the  words  which  the  writer  has  noted 
for  the  performer.  We  see  Kean ,  and  forget  that  we  have  come 
to  see  an  illusion.  In  very  truUi,  his  acting  is  not  illusive  ; 
it  is,  as  we  have  said,  stamped  with  the  impress  of  reali^ : 
in  a  word,  Kean  seems  to  be,  while  he  **  struts  his  hour  upon 
the  stage,"  a  being  dififering  from  his  very  self:  he  seems  to 
have  stepped  into  the  character  he  fills,  and  while  he  throws 
the  spell  of  his  magic  art,  and  the  charms  of  his  mighty  mind 
around  and  upon  us,  we  forget  the  wizard, — we  are  only 
mindful  of  him  in  one  of  his  Protean  parts : 

There  is,  then,  Uiis,  to  distinguish' Kean  from  his  rivals — 
he  throws  himself  off  when  he  assumes  a  feigned  part.  He 
becomes  the  very  gifted  one  which  the  fervid  imagination  of 
thepoethad  in  contemplation  when  composing  the  play.  He 
sumrs  his  mannerism  (and  who  had,  or  has  it  not  1)  never 
to  come  between  his  assumed  character  and  his  auditors. 
The  perfect  hand  of  the  painter  is  visible  every  where :  every 
picture  ^preserves  its  own  peculiar  individuality,  perfect  in 
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color,  tone,  keeping,  and  ejroression, — free  from  the  ni^  of 
meretricious  ornament.  In  Kichard,  whose  fears  ana  hopet 
alternate ;  whose  ambition  is  as  ardent  as  his  spirit  is  nn* 
bending :  in  I  ago,  wild  in  the  all  but  madness  of  oeleimined 
untiring  and  desolating  revenge :  in  Lear,  "  eveiy  ineh  a 
king"  even  in  the  extremity  of.  suffering,  when  the  tempes- 
tuous winds  of  heaven  are  less  unkind  than  the  in|[ratit]ide  of 
his  daughters:  in  Giles  Overreach,  most  terrible  in  the 
naked,  unquelled,  and  untameable  energies  of  overwhelming 
and  uncontrolled  passion  :  or,  in  Shylock,  "  feeding  fat  his 
ancient  grudge,"  and  making  malice  the  pander  to  his  avarice. 
In  each  and  every  of  these,  he  is,  for  the  time,  the  being  he 
represents  :  we  think  not  of  the  actor  who  feigns,  but  of  the 
man  who  speaks  and  looks  the  character.  Would  that  of  his 
existence  we  could  say, — **£sto  PERPETt7A  !** 

Admirably  has  Sheridan  described  the  qualifications  of  the 
actor : — ^is  the  description  not  equally  applicable  to  Kean  as  to 
Ganick?      * 

The  grace  of  action ;  the  adapted  mien. 

Faithful,  as  nature,  to  the  varied  scene ; 

The  expressive  glance,  whose  subtle  comment  draws 

Entranced  attention,  and  a  mute  applause  ; 

Cresture,  that  marks,  with  force  and  feeling  fraught, 

A  sense  in  silence,  and  a  will  in  thought ; 

Harmonious  speech,  whose  pure  and  liquid  tone 

Gives  verse  a  music  scarce  confessed  its  own ; 

As  light  from  gems  assumes  a  brighter  ray, 

And,  clothed  with  orient  hues,  transcends  the  day ! 

Passion's  wild  break  and  frown,  that  awes  the  sense 

And  every  charm  of  gentle  eloquence. 

All  perishable !  like  the  electric  fire. 

But  strike  the  frame,  and,  as  they  strike,  expire ; 

Incense  too  pure  a  bodied  flame  to  bear. 

Its  fragrance  charms  the  sense,  and  blends  with  air. 

But  the  primal  tragedian  of  his  time — for  we  would  place 
him  above  the  cold  Kemble,  or  the  rhapsodist  Talma — may 
cease  to  exist,  but  his  memory  cannot  fail  to  live.  *'  We 
shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again.*'  Far— far  distant  be  the 
day  when  this  able  illustrator  of  the  works  of  a  kindred  genius. 
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— Shakspeare,  shall  retire  from  the  stage,  of  which  he  is  <<  the 
life,  grace,  and  ornament/'  and  if,  as  we  anticipate,  he  leaves 
in  his  son,  a  worthy  successor  of  his  name  and  fame,  he  shall 
then  at  least  be  gathered  to  his  fathers  with  the  honors  he  de- 
serves, and  with  a  chance  of  their  perpetuation,  by  the  nobility 
of  genius,  on  the  person  of  the  "  child  of  hi«  heart  and  hope. 
But  be  his  pilgrimage  here  of  long  or  brief  endurance,  his 
certainly  was,  and  is 


-The  8j)eU  o'er  hearts, 


Which  only  acting  lends. 
The  youngest  of  the  sister  arts, 

Where  all  their  beauty  blends  : 
For  ill  can  poetry  express 

Full  many  a  tone  of  thought  sublime, 
And,  painting,  mute  and  motionless. 

Steals  but  a  glance  of  time. 
But  by  the  mighty  actor  brought. 

Illusions  perfect  triumphs  come,  — 
Verse  ceases  to  be  airy  thought, 

And  sculpture  to  be  dumb. 
Birmingham.  R.  S.  M'K. 


MAN'S  WARMEST  FRIEND. 

Blaze  out  my  fire ;  in  thee  I  find. 

When  wet,  and  worn  with  toil, 
A  welcome  always  warm  and  kind, 

An  ever  ready  smile. 

Alone, — if  storms  beat  loud  without. 

Then  thou'rt  a  friend  for  me, 
I  heed  not  all  the  tempest's  rout, 

But  closer  creep  to  thee. 

Blaze  out  then,  gentle  fire  ;  for  me 

Let  thy  bright  flame  ascend  ; 
Thou  long  hast  been,  and  still  must  be, 

Man's  truest,  warmest  friend. 

L.  Y, 
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Away  from  hearth  and  home. 
And  the  scenes  that  Being  loves  ; — 

The  temple's  holy  gloom. 
The  music  of  the  groves. 

Qnench'd  let  the  altars  be. 
And  unbound  the  maiden's  hair  ; 

There  are  melodies  more  free, 
Than  her  fair  lips  can  prepare. 

The  J£gean  fife  shall  leave 

Its  cadence  in  the  sky^ 
And  the  Dorian  trumpet  weave 

A  lay  of  victory ! 

Break  from  the  mother's  kiss. 
And  the  hall  with  its  pour'd  wine  ; 

There  is  bliss,  transcendant  bliss, 
Where  the  Spartan  lances  s|iine  ! 

Sweet  is  the  festal  tone 

That  through  the  blue  air  streams ; 
When,  on  the  mountain  lone, 

The  gorgeous  sunset  beams. 

But  with  a  nobler  tone. 

To  triumph  we  shall  pass. 
Led  by  the  light  that  shone 

On  fam'd  Leonidas. 

The^ — unto  hearth  and  home 
The  glorious  hymn  convey  : 

From  dell  and  cities  come, — 
Horsemen  and  foot, —away ! 


EPIGRAM. 

Says  Murphy  to  Paddy,  **  You're  surely  an  ass. 
To  shiu  both  your  eyes,  and  then  2oofc  in  the  glass  !'^ 
Says  Paddy,  "  You  blockhead,  I  wanted  a  peep. 
To  see  what  a  beauty  I  looked  when  atleep" 
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BY  THE  LATE  TttOMAS  FURLONO. 

The  occasional  UiBes  by  this  lamented  "  son  of  genius" 
that  have  at  various  times  appeared  in  this  work,  must  hav* 
convinced  our  readers  that  he  was  not  one  of  the  ordinaiy 
class  of  eveij-day  poetasters.  He  possessed  a  strength  and 
vigor,  both  of  conc^tion  and  expression,  that  falls  to  the  lot 
of  bat  few  ;  as  this  posthumous  (Hoem  clearly  evinces.  There 
have  been  many  men  who  have  undeservedly  obtained  the 
reputation  of  poets :  such  persons,  we  mean,  who  have  been 
made  poetical  by  reading.  Their  minds  have  been  recipient 
— not  inventive— imitative  of  the  observation  of  others,  not 
observant  themselves.  They  may  be  said  to  have  arrived  at 
the  banks  of  Castaly  -to  have  plucked  the  flowers  growine  at 
its  ^e — to  have  looked  with  complacency,  and  even  ptea- 
sore,  upon  its  waters ; — but  some  secret-working,  undefinable 
spell,  has  paralyzed  their  power,  at  the  instant  when  they 
attempted  to  plunge  into  the  stream.  Mr.  Furlong  was  the 
reverse  of  this  class ;  he  was  a  elose  observer  of  nature,  and 
knew  well^e  secret  workings  of , the  hearts  of  mankind  ;  his 
mind  was  stored  with  all  the  essentials  of  poetry,  which  only 
wanted  time  to  develop  themselves. 

The  following  preface  is  prefixed  to  the  poem ;  we  quote  it 
entile,  as  it  gives  the  plain  and  simple  annals  of  one,  who, 
had  his  life  been  spared  a  few  years  iong^,  must  have  attain- 
ed a  creditable  rank  among  the  baods  of  Britain. 

"  One  sheet  only  of  the  following  poem  had  the  advantage 
of  the  author*s  corrections :  it  had  scarcely  passed  through  his 
hands  when  the  grave  prematurely  closed  upon  him. 

**  He  died  in  DnbUn,  on  the  25th  of  July,  1827,  aged  33  : 
his  friends,  and  th^  were  not  a  few,  deeply  lamented  his  fate ; 
and  the  literati  of  the  Irish  metropolis  testified  their  regard  for 
his  genius,  by  paying  his  remains,  on  the  day  of  his  funeral, 
a  public  mark,  of  reelect  Above  one>  hundred  mourning 
coaches  followed  the  hearse  to  Drumcondra,  a  village  situate 
a  mile  or  two  on  the  north  of  the  city ;  in  the  picturesque 
cemetery  of  which  the  body  of  the  poet  lies.  A  few  friends 
vrho  had  been  long  acquainted  with  his  private  worth,  and 
B  b 
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who  knew  how  to  tppieoiato  his  tale&ts,  have  erected  over  hit 
gmve  a  monument,  classically  designed,  and  admirably  exe- 
cuted :  it  bears  this  inscription : 

TO  THl  MEMORY  OP 

THOMAS    FURLONG,    Esq. 

in  whom  the  purest  principles  of 

Patriotism  and  Honor 

were  combined  with 

Superior  Poetical  Genius, 

This  Memorial  of  Friendship 

is  erected  by  those  who  valued  and  admired 

His  various  Talents,  Public  Integrity, 

And  Private  Worth. 

He  died  25th  July,  1827,  aged  33  years. 

MAY  HE  REST  IN  PEACE. 

**  Immediately  after  Mr.  Furlong's  decease,  the  editor  of  the 
LmitAitT  Gazette,  with  that  amiable  solieitiide  which  he 
has  ever  shown  to  encourage  living  merit,  and  honor  depart- 
ed worth,  inserted  in  his  ionraal  a  brief  neaeir  of  hie  1^ 
which  snbeequently  found  its  way  into  the  monthly  magasBes. 
and  the  Annual  Obituary.  It  details  the  short  and  simple 
story  of  his  brief  existence :  he  was  bom  to  no  hereditaiy  ho- 
nors ;  the  advantages  which  are  derived  from  family  imflMoee 
or  panental  wealth,  were  denied  him ;  and  perhaps  his  high- 
eft  praise  ought  to  be  derived  from  the  mental  ukUntiy  by 
which  he  triumphed  ever  ^  obetaoles  which  Ae  nenwy  ii 
his  early  circumstances  cast  in  his  way.  Amidst  tne  biMtk 
of  commercial  jmrsuits,  he  contrived  to  acquire  no  incompe- 
tent knowledge  in  the  more  popular  scienoeH,  and  with  eveiy 
thing  that  appertained  to  genenl  literature,  he  was  imimalely 
acquainted.  For  many  years  he  contributed  laigely  to  the 
most  respectable  of  the  periodicals ;  and  his  lyricml  peodnc- 
tions  have  long  been  held  in  high  estimation  by  his  countiy- 
men.  Some  years  since  he  published  a  poem  <^  a  didadie 
nature,  which  was  favorably  received ;  and  a  short  time  before 
his  death  he  completed  a  translation  of  the  Songs  of  Carelan 
— the  last  and  most  celebrated  of  the  Irish  Bards.  These, 
along  with  other  curious  remains  of  these  men,  who  excited 
at  once  the  censure  and  applause  of  Spenser,  are  now  goiag 
through  the   press,    under   the  supermtendance  of  James 
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Hftrdiman,  Eaq.,  itbose  intimate  aocraaiiitance  widt  the  Irish 
language,  and  extensiye  literary  iniormation,  m  admirably 
qualify  him  for  the  task* 

*'  Mr.  Furlong's  friends  are  not  unwilling  to  rest  his  poetical 
character  on  these  translations ;  but  though  he  viewed  them 
himself  with  all  an  author's  partiality,  he  seemed  to  feel  that 
the  poem  now  submitted  to  the  public,  had  in  it  more  of  hift 
mind  and  poetical  feeling.  Perhaps,  like  greater  men,  he 
thought  that  prodiKtion  the  most  felicitons  which  cost  him 
most  labour ;  and  in  this  opinion  he  was  undoubtedly  strength- 
ened by  the  commendations  which  his  friend,  the  late  Mr; 
Maturin,  who  had  read  the  MS.,  unsparingly,  and  no  doubt 
honestly,  bestowed  upon  it.  Had  he  lived  to  superintend  its 
progress  through  the  press,  it  would  appear  with  fewer  fttuHs : 
the  advantage  of  revising  the  proof  sheets  is  well  known  to 
authors ;  verbal  improvements  naturally  suggest  themselves, 
and  the  erasure  or  alteration  of  whole  passages  is  a  thing  of 
ordinary  occurrence. 

"  The  *  Doom  of  Derenzie,'  has  not  had  the  benefit  of  amy 
snch  critical  revision.  The  author's  copy  has  been  scrupu- 
lously followed ;  and  perhaps  the  printer  has  not  always  read 
the  MS.  correctly.  These  thin^,  however,  are  not  stated 
for  the  purpose  of  disarming  criticism  :  the  author,  were  he 
alive,  would  prefer,  at  the  hands  of  his  reviewers,  an  honest 
to  a  partial  verdict ;  and  his  friends  flatter  themselves,  that 
there  is  no  need  of  apprehending  any  severity  of  oensore. 

. "  The  scene  of  the  poem  being  laid  in  a  remote  district,  one 
who  is  familiar  with  its  localities,  and  who  was  long  honored 
vf^ith  the  author's  friendship,  has  ventured  to  add  a  few  expla- 
natory notes.  These  would  doubtless  be  more  full  and  enter- 
taining, had  the  pcet  lived  to  have  furnished  them  himsdf. 
They  are  not  altogether  unnecessary,  as  illustrating  some  of 
the  allusions  in  tl^  text,  and  as  they  relate  to  a  peotliar  peo- 
ple, perhaps  they  may  not  prove  unacceptable  to  the  reader. 
Mr.  Furlong  had  collected  ample  materials  for  this  part  of  the 
volume,  but  the  industry  of  his  friends  has  been  unable  to 
discover  them  among  his  papers.  He  had  also  intended  to 
introduce  the  poem  by  an  apology  for  the  variety  of  metre 
which  he  has  used ;  but  as  one,  at  least,  of  the  popular  poets 
of  the  day,  set  him  the  example,  there  is  the  less  regret  for 
being  unable  to  find  this  paper. 
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"  Whatever  may  be  the  literary  defects  of  the  poem,  die  moral 
it  is  hoped,  will  be  found  unexceptionable.  The  author  was 
incapable  of  writing  any  thing  which  could  be  remotely  inju- 
rious to  the  best  interests  of  society ;  and  if  not  *'  one  of 
earth's  great  spirits"  he  required  only  a  longer  life  to  mature 
those  talents  which  could  not  fail  to  be  beneficial  to  himself 
and  others.  Most  assuredly  he  did  not  live  uselessly  ;  and 
his  panegyric  may  be  comprised  in  a  single  sentence — ^The 
regrets  of  all  who  knew  him  followed  him  to  the  grave." 

We  shall  not  venture  to  weaken  the  interest  of  the  stoiy 
of  the  Doom  of  Derenzie  by  detailing  the  plot,  but  content 
ourselves  by  merely  making  a  few  extracts,  from  which  our 
readers  will  readily  perceive  how  truly  poetical  the  whole  must 
be. 


"  Night  slowly  clos'd  around,  and  all  was  still 
O'er  the  broad  vale,  the  forest,  and  the  hill ; 
The  cowherd's  long,  slow^  song,  was  heard  the  last. 
As  onward  gladly  from  his  task  he  past ; 
To  deeper  shades  the  feathered  tribes  withdrew. 
And  the  parch'd  herbage  drank  the  falling  dew  ; 
The  heath-clad  cliff,  that  proudly  rear'd  its  head. 
The  rich  green  slope,  with  foliage  overspread. 
The  struggling  streamlet,  whose  meandrings  lent 
A  beauty  to  the  vale  through  which  it  went— - 
All  these,  that  lately  woo'd  or  won  the  sight, 
As  each  bask'd  gaily  in  the  sun's  broad  light, 
Lay,  in  this  loneliest  hour  of  gather'd  gloom, 
Dim,  even  as  figures  on  a  time-worn  tomb. 

"  0  er  the  wide  heath  the  footpath  faintly  shone. 

And,  on  that  bank  where  clustering  flowrets  grew. 

The  eye,  in  cold  and  careless  mood,  was  thrown  ; 
For  now — so  dull  and  indistinct  the  view — 
'Midst  those  who  went  the  way,  perchance  but  few 

Could  think  that  there  around  their  walk  had  blown 
One  early  primrose,  or  one  daisy  bright : 

Darkness  did  hold  the  region  as  its  own ; 
Even  the  full  river,  rolling  on  in  might, 
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But  for  its  deep  and  ever-nrannuring  tone. 

Should  o*er  the  fields  hare  sw^t  uanotic'd  and  unktto^n. 

"  The  soene  was  tranquil — toil  itself  had  eeos'd ; 

Home,  to  his  little  hut,  the  lahouref  sped ; 
And  from  his  task  of  irksoneness  releas'd^ 

In  cahn  and  quiet  thankfulness,  had  g^ttkd 

His  wearied  limbs  upon  the  lowly  bed. 
Torn  from  their  toys,  the  childron  sat  theta  down, 

Heard  the  harsh  call  that  bade  them  be  unditst  j 
And  yielding  up  each  garment,  with  a  frown. 

Wept,  and  then  went  unwillingly  lo  rest. 
The  matron's  ptaver  at  length  had  feach'd  its  close. 
And  her  last  wiw  was  safety  and  repose* 

"  Near  her  the  maiden,  from  whose  liJtering  totigue. 
The  kmg'SOUffht  promise  was  but  lately  wrang^'-^ 
She,  who  had  wrought  with  many  a  lingering  art. 
And  bade  Her  lips  too  oft  belie  her  heart — 
She,  tha  with  blushes  fixt  the  chosen  day. 
And,  while  'twas  coming,  thought  it  fef  awiy, 
Kow  OB  the  pillow  buriol  every  oare, 
She  slept*- and  dream*  of  wedteck  bfest  her  there." 

wnu«  THa  wtjfcAAD,  oa  tAtnit  *tA*. 

**  And  still,  to  dupe  the  undiscerning  crowd. 
That  round  his  path  in  trembling  reverence  bow'd 
To  catch  conceit,  ot  lull  credulity. 
Full  many  a  smooth  and  specious  turn  had  he } 
In  truth,  he  knew,  or  seom'd  to  know^  a  part 
Of  eveiv  strange  and  every  occult  art ; 
fie  fix*a  the  garter  ^framed  its  folds  with  skill. 
Or  taught  the  sieve  to  vaty  at  its  will ; 
He  form'd  the  rings  from  the  wich-hazel  sprky. 
To  guard  the  churns  upon  the  morn  of  Mbj  f 
Of  Clos'd  the  key  withm  the  blessed  book, 
And  from  its  motion  there  his  omen  took  :* 

*  Some  Of  the  superstitions  {Mctice*  froticed  httH,  att  Hot  petvAM 
to  Ireland.    Witch-hazel  is  a  potent  wand,  even  in  Bntlatra,  bat  I 
Mliere  it  encitclet  the  chuma  oli  may  mom  only  in  IrHtind.    IHth 
Bb   3 
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Palsies,  he  ventur'd  with  a  prayer  to  quell. 
And  agues  vanish'd  as  his  accents  fell : 

witchet  are  very  partM  to  fVesh  lmtter»— they  leave  no  arts  untried  to 
obtain  it;  sometimes  they  milk  the  cows,  and  at  other  times  they 
let  *he  farmer  obtain  the  milk,  but  refuse  him  the  profit,  alias  the 
butter.  A  dairyman  who  had  twenty  cows,  1  st,  in  the  language  of 
the  peasantry,  *'the  profit  of  them. all;**  iheir  udders  were  always 
dry,  and,  suspecting  that  someone  was  in  the  habit  of  anticipating 
him,  he  resolved  to  watch  -.  being  unable  to  obtam  the  possession  of  a 
four«leaved  shamrick,— the  possession  of  which  would  have  at  once 
obviated  the  arts  of  witches  or  fairies,~he  armed  himself  with  a  long 
barrelled  )rtm,  that  had  seen  service  among  the  bucaniers  of  Snutn 
Amt* rica.  He  had  not  been  long  concealed  b(>hind  the  ditch—Anglice, 
the  hedge— when  he  saw  a  milk  white  hare  trip  over  the  grass  towards 
a  mtdl  cow,— A  cow  without  horns,— which  i*  immediately  began  to 
suck  with  an  industrious  eagerness.  Assured  that  the  thief  was  within 
his  reach,  the  indignant  farmer  fired  :  next  morning  he  tracked  the 
delinquent  to  a  neighbouring  h  mse:  the  inhabitants  were  never  sus- 
pected of  such  practices,  but  the  marks  of  blood  pointed  to  the  w.n- 
dow  through  which  the  white  hair  must  have  passed;  and  in  the 
chamberwithin,  the  ihistress  cf  the  mansion  was  found  in  bed.  The 
dialogue  which  ensued,  was  managed  with  considerable  skill  ^n  both 
sides.  The  apologies  of  the  lady  lor  declining  tn  rise,  appeared  quite 
natural ;  but  the  suspicion  of  the  Ikrmer  was  strong,  and,  accordingly, 
he  very  ungallantly  turned  down  the  clothes,  when  lo  1  the  limbs  of 
the  recumbent  fair  exhibited  marlcs  of  recent  gun-shot  wounds  1 

On  another  occasion  an  old  woman,  who  lived  in  a  rude  and  solitary 
abode,  (witches  are  always  misanthropes,)  was  observed  to  frequent 
the  market  with  fresh  butter,  although  it  was  notorious  she  had  nei- 
ther new  milch  cow  nor  stripper.  Her  neighbours,  however,  had 
cows,  but  about  this  time -hegan  to  lose  the  profits  of  their  dairies  | 
luckily  one  of  them  possessed  a  four-ieaved  shamrock,  and  having 
visited  tlie  dreaded  abode  of  **  decrepit  age,**  he  found  the  *<  ancient 
lady'*  milking,  behind  the  door,  a  sturdy  brier,  singing,  gaily  all  the 
time,— 

*«  Chew  deary,  chew,**  &c. 

In  the  absence  of  long  barrelled  euns  and  fonr-leaved  shamrocks 
there  is  another  n^ethod  of  recovenng  the  **  profit  of  the  phnm.*> 
Having  excluded  all  external  light,  a«d  stopped  every  aperture  through 
which  a  hand  could  be  conveyed,  place  the  chum,  encircled  with  a 
hoop  of  witch-hazel,  in  the  mid»t  or  the  floor,  and  commence  churn- 
injr,  having  first  placed  the  plough-colter  in  a  good  •*  roaring  turf 
nre."  As  the  steel  and  iron  begin  to  heat,  the  person  who  stole  the 
butter  will  be  heard  outside  earnestly  soliciting  a  drmk  of  water  *•  for 
the  love  of  God  and  your  neighbour."  If  false  humanity  Induces  vou 
to  open  door  or  window,  the  process  fails  ;  but  if  you  remain  heedless 
of  the  cries  of  distress,  you  infallibly  recover  the  profits  of  your  dairy. 

All  these,  however,  bemg  liable  t<i  failure,  the  best  way  dtcidedly  is, 
to  apply  at  once  to  a  ••  fairy-man  **  This  race  of  piofessional  gentle- 
men are  not  yet  extinct  in  remote  paru  of  the  country :  we  Know, 
fVom  Asrize  Reports,  that  they  flourish  in  a  **  green  old  age,**  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales.    Far  be  it  from  me  to  undervalue  thSr  labors.    A 
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Sores,  that'he  touched,  all  cleans'd  and  hale  became, 
For  this  proud  gift  the  seventh  son  can  claim.* 

royal  author  has  expended  much  erudition  on  the  subject,  but  I  be- 
lieve the  present  is  the  first  time  th^t  a  fairy-man  has  been  "  married 
to  immortal  verse.*'  Among  Mr.  Furl«>ng*s  papers,  weie  found  a  brief 
memoir  of  *•  Old  Wrue  ;**  Irom  which  it  appears  ihe  character  deli- 
neaieii  in  the  text,  was  sketched.  **  1  rcmtmijer,"  he  says,  "having, 
when  very  young  bee-,  sent  many  miles  to  bniig  the  wizaid  to  a  rela- 
tive, who  WHS  supposed  to  have  bec-n  fairy-stimk.'* 

^hane  Wrue,  alias  John  Hoe,  was  a  native uf  the  upper  part  of  the 
county  of  Wexford  :  from  his  youth  upwards  he  wa  remarkable  for 
his  fitH  of  abstn  a'ion,  and  gloomy  liabitH ;  h*;  shunned  snrte'y,  and 
wa»  known  to  wander  wh»le  aa\s  and  night*  amidst  the  hills  and  wilds 
of  this  part  of  the  country.  \He  afftcted  great  external  ranctity, 
prayed  like  the  Pharisees,  loud  and  long,  and  passed  amongst  many 
for  a  saint,  while  others  pitied  him  as  a  weak  enthusiast. 

"  Tliey  smiled,  and  sighed,  and  blessed  the  lad. 

Some  thought  him  woudrous  wise,  and  some  believ'd  him  mad.** 

The  absence  of  employment  threw  him  upon  his  own  resources  fiHf 
the  means  of  subsistence }  and  his  flr^ t  step  to  the  profession  of  fdiry- 
istn,  was  a  display  of  his  knowledge  of  simples.  He  cured  man  and 
beast,  by  tlieapplicaiion  of  teinedial  herbs }  and  soon  learned  to  think 
that  certain  prayers  might  aid  their  etlicacy.  '*  His  knowledge,*'  says 
Mr.  Furlong's  MS.  '*  was  reported  universal,  and  his  practice  exten- 
sive." Strange  stories  were  related  of  his  mvsterious  introduction  to 
the  worM  of  spirits  j  and  lie  acquired  a  prophetic  gift  in  the  manr»er 
related  in  the  text.  He  looked  into  the  future :  on  a  Sunday  tnorn- 
ing  he  refused  to  proceed  to  the  chapel,  situate  in  a  remote  valley, 
telling  (he  people  that  he  should  attend  mass  where  he  then  was, 
under  an  uinbiageous  white-thorn  tree;  they  smiled,  but  on  reaching 
the  chapel  they  f(>und  it  in  luins,  and  as  Wrue  had  predicted,  mas«( 
was  celebiated  that  day  under  the  tree.  The  country  is  yet  Ailed 
with  his  predictions. 

•*  Such  the  being. 
Who  wandered  forth  in  gloominess— he  was 
One,  upon  whom  the  credulous  race  artmnd 
Look'd  with  strange  veneration,  not  withal 
Afft  ctionate ;  but  of  that  servile  sort 
In  lowliest  fear  enge.idered. 

The  author's  claim  to  originalltv  in  the  delineation  of  this  strange 
character,  will  hatdly  admit  of  dispute.  In  the  **0'Hara  Tulcs," 
and  "  Munster  Festival*,"  allusions  are  made  to  wizards  of  the  kind  ; 
but  a  full  length  portiait  of  an  Irish  fairy-man  has  t.ever  before  been 
given  to  the  public.  Those  who  kn«»w  Ireland  will  admit,  without 
hesitHtion,  the  accuracy  of  the  likeness. 

•  The  sevinth  son  is  a  doctor,  by  divine  right,  nil  «.ver  the  world. 
In  Ireland  his  touch  is  an  nfallihle  cirre  for  various  difeasts,  more 
particularly  for  the  worm}  for  according  to  p  pular  -  ilief,  a  swtllii'g 
on  any  part  of  the  body  is  a  kind  of  fleshy  mtilehili,  which  some  living 
thing  tlirovrs  up.    The  *' worm  never  dies"  until  the  "  gifted  hand" 
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He  knew  by  name  each  herb,  and  plant,  and  flotrer. 
And  told,  with  ease,  their  good  or  evil  power. 
From  the  tall  hemlock,  rising  in  its  pride, 
To  this  green  sorrell  on  the  streamlet's  side ; 
From  the  rough  foxglove  on  the  rocky  height, 
(Beneath  whose  leaves  the  fairies  rest  at  night)* 
To  the  dread  nightshade,  that  before  the  view 
Spreads  out  its  stalks  of  deep  and  deadly  hue. 
For  these,  at  midnight,  he  was  known  to  roam 
O'er  the  bleak  clifis  that  rose  about  his  home. 
Culling  with  cture  each  branch  that  lay  around. 
And  muttering  words  that  awed  even  by  the  sound. 

"  Wheree'r  th^  doctors'  long  nreacriplions  fail'd 
He  tried  his  power,  and  olt  oy  chance  orevail'd ; 
Not  that  new  skill  he  to  the  case  coula  bring. 
But  lucky  turns  are  sometimes  half  the  thing. 
By  prayers  or  simples  still  he  worked  each  etite-*- 
Such  are  the  favorite  nostrums  of  the  poor ; 
But  if,  yet  baffling  all  the  modes  he  tned. 
In  evil  hour  his  wearied  patient  died. 
Although  on  him  the  blame  perchance  might  Ml, 
Remorse  or  grief  he  rarely  own'd  at  all ; 
Upon  some  other  soon  he  fix'd  the  fault. 
Some  blunder  cross'd  the  charms  by  which  he  wrovght  t 
Facts  might  seem  odd,  suspicions  might  be  strong ; 
But  Wrue,  the  seer,  was  never  in  the  wrong." 

it  applied.  This  prerogative  it  not  oonflned  to  the  saventli  Mn ;  Ibr 
it  maybe  communicated  by  confining  an  evet  in  the  Inmd  of  a  new* 
bom  infant  until  it  dies. 

There  is  another  property  of  the  evet  which  deserves  to  be  knowB» 
and  was  noticed  some  centuries  since  by  Sir  John  Piers,  in  his  account 
of  the  county  of  Meath.  Whoever  rubs  the  belly  of  the  little  reptile 
nine  times  against  his  tongue^  wiil  be  able  to  heal  scalds  and  bttra% 
by  the  application  of  that  elastic  instrument  of  **  sweet  soands**' 

♦  In  the  south  of  Ireland  the  foxglove  is  called  Lusmore. 

"  Lusmore,  literally  the  great  herb,  is  specifically  applied  to  that 
graceful  and  hardy  plant,  the  •  digitalis  purpurea**  usually  called  by 
the  peasantry  *  fairy  cap.'  from  the  sxipposed  resemblattoe  of  its  bew 
to  tnis  part  of  £eiiry  dress.  To  the  same  plant  many  rustic  ti^persti* 
tions  are  attached,  particularly  its  salutation  of  sMpemafeural  beiags 
by  bending  its  long  stalks  in  token  of  recognitimi." 

Cro1ttT*»  IWry  Ltgtikk, 
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**  There  are  a  few,  who,  down  the  troubled  current 
Of  life,  glide  on  in  calmness,  scarce  susceptible 
Of  passion  or  emotion — heedless  all 
Of  circumstance,  or  change  ;  even  as  that  sea 
Whose  darkly-slumbering  water,  through  the  reach 
Of  long  unreckon'd  ages,  hath  not  known 
The  curl  of  ebb  or  tide.    There  are  a  race 
Who  act  on  this  wide  theatre,  a  part, 
A  busy  part  perchance— and  as  tney  share 
In  the  dread  drama  their  allotted  turn. 
Wrap  up  the  heart  in  apathy,  nor  own 
A  tie  of  lingering  interest,  or  communion. 
With  those  who  live,  and  move,  and  sink,  aroiind  them. 

' '  There  are  some  lonely  ones  who  go  on  in  gloominess, 
From  childhood's  gay  and  wildly  joyous  years, 
Even  to  the  line,  bevond  whose  shadowy  range, 
Starts  forth  a  secona  infancy —the  term 
Of  trembling  dotage.     Many  who  sojourn 
Upon  the  destin'd  way,  that  as  they  touch 
The  limits  of  their  pilgrimage,  can  pause 
And  look  upon  the  world,  which  sinks  beneath  them. 
And,  in  their  mood  of  heartless  i«signation. 
Say  that  they  quit  it  freely — that  no  object 
Remaining  there  hath  power  to  make  them  feel 
One  little  pang  at  parting.     To  a  tribe 
So  dead  to  all  that  makes  this  earth  endearing, 
Or  winning,  or  delightful,  it  were  vam 
To  pour  one  strain  of  softness.     To  such  spirits 
It  were  but  wearying  idleness  to  pictuie 
What  the  warm  youth  experienc'd  as  the  day 
Drew  near,  that,  by  his  own  dear  girl's  appointment. 
Stood  mark'd  for  their  espousals." 

MORNING. 

"  Day  dawn'd,  and.  o'er  Clenhasten's  wooded  height, 
Flutter'd  the  first  half-broken  streak  of  light : 
High  in  her  cloud,  though  toiling,  yet  in  vain; 
The  little  skylark  sung  her  joyous  strain : 
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Round  hut  and  sh«d  the  boceM-coek**  cheering  call, 
Preclaim'd  the  coming  of  the  mora  to  all. 
Slowly  it  came,  for  o'er  the  wide  vales  lay 
The  damp  daik  mists,  still  taidy  to  |ive  way  ; 
Strong  in  their  gloom,  to  man^  a  pomt  th^  chin^. 
Till  warm  o'er  earth  ihe  sun  his  splendor  min?.  ^ 
Then  smird  the  fields,  then  cloud  and  fog  wimdrew. 
And  clear  the  far  surrounding  prospect  srrew : 
The  grove  and  wood  looked  fresh  beneath  the  light. 
And  the  trim  cottage  rose  to  cheer  the  sight ; 
The  hedge-rows  bloom'd  in  their  full  garb  of  green. 
And  peace,  and  beauty,  mingled  in  the  scene. ' 


THE  WAKB,  AFTBR  7HS  SXBCVTION  OS  DBRlUlfZlB. 

'*  They  bore  him  home,  and,  upon  the  bed. 
His  cold-M:old  limbs,  were  gently  spread ; 
And  over  his  lifeless  form  they  tmew 
The  sheets,  still  moist  with  the  momqig  dew. 
His  beard  was  cleared,  his  hair  was  shorn. 

The  death-sweat  wip*d  from  off  his  brow ; 
And  the  waking  cap,  but  in  sorrow  worn. 

Is  on  his  temples  now. 
The  flowers  far  round  his  head  were  placM, 

In  their  minried  hues  of  white  and  green  ; 
And  there,  in  dark  ribbons,  distinctly  trac'd 

O'er  all,  the  cross  was  seen. 

"  It  rose,  that  symbol,  holy  and  high. 
Before  each  bound  believer's  eye. 
In  its  pride-repressinff  potency. 
Plain  as  the  plainest  badge  could  be. 
And  it  was  a  sight  all  good  and  fair. 
To  find  how  it  work'd  its  wonders  there  ; 
Shedding  o'er  all  its  soften'd  sway, 
And  urging  the  wildest  to  pause  and  pn^. 
And  books  by  the  broad  bed's  head  arose. 
Which  none  but  the  pious  might  open  or  close ; 
And  there  were  beads  for  those  restless  fingers. 
Upon  whose  tips  religion  lingers ; 
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Still  Dfomptiiig  words,  as  though  prayer  thould  h9, 
Vm*a,  not  by  the  kind,  but  the  quantity. 
And  goodly  fare  on  each  table  lay, 
And  iHpes  were  scattered  in  fair  array. 
But  we  group  of  smokers  kept  far  away. 

**  Such  was  the  scene — a  solemn  scene. 
Such  should  it  be  where  death  hath  been  ; 
Still  here  did  seriousness  assume, 
.  A  look  of  more  than  wonted  gloom." 


FUNERAL  AT  SEA. 

It  was  a  morning  at  sea.  The  sun  had  just  risen,  and  not 
a  cloud  appeared  to  obstruct  his  rays.  A  fight  breeze  played 
on  the  slumbering  ocean.  The  stillness  of  the  morning  was 
only  disturbed  by  one  ripple  of  the  water,  or  the  diving  of  a 
flying-fish :  it  seemed  as  if  the  calm  and  noiseless  spirit  of  the 
deep  was  brooding  over  the  waters.  The  flag  displayed  half 
way  down  to  the  royal-mast,  played  in  the  breeze,  uncon- 
icious  of  its  solemn  import.  The  vessel  glided  in  stately 
serenity,  and  seemed  tranquil  as  the  element  on  whose  sur- 
face she  moved.  She  knew  not  of  the  sorrows  that  were  in 
her  own  bosom,  and  seemed  to  look  down  on  the  briny  ex- 
panse beneath  her,,  in  all  the  con^nce  and  serenity  of 
strength. 

To  the  minds  of  her  brave  crew,  it  was  a  morning  of  gloom. 
They  had  been  boarded  by  the  an^l  of  death ;  and  the  fore- 
castle now  contained  all  that  was  mortal  of  his  victim : — hi« 
soul  had  gone  to  its  final  audit.  Grouped  around  the  wind- 
lass, and  left  to  their  own  reflections,  tne  hardy  sons  of  the 
ocean  mingled  their  sympathies  with  each  other»  They 
seemed  to  think  of  their  own  mortality.  Conscience  was  at 
her  post ;  and  I  believe  their  minds  were  somewhat  impressed 
with  the  realities  of  eternity. 

They  spoke  of  the  virtues  of  their  deceased  messmate ; — of  his 
honesty — his  sensibility — his  generosity.  One  remembered  to  ' 
have  seen  him  share  the  last  dollarof  his  hard-earned  wages  with 
a  distressed  shipmate ; — all  could  attest  his  liberality.  They 
spoke  too,  of  his  accomplishments,  as  a  sailor — of  the  nerve  of 
his  arm,  and  the  intrepidity  of  his  soul.  They  had  seen  him 
in  an  hour  of  peril,  when  the  winds  of  beiyen  were  let  loose  in 
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all  their  fury,  and  destruction  was  on  the  wing,  seize  the 
helm,  and  hold  the  ship  securely  within  his  grasp  till  the 
danger  had  passed  b^. 

They  would  have  indulged  longer  in  their  reveries,  but  they 
were  summoned  to  prepare  for  the  rites  of  sepilture,  and  pay 
the  last  honors  to  their  dead  companion.  The  work  of  pre- 
paration was  commenced  with  heavy  hearts,  and  many  a  sigh. 
A  rude  coffin  was  soon  constructed,  and  the  body  was  depo- 
sited within  it:-r^all  was  ready  for  the  final  scene.  The 
main  hatches  were  his  bier — a  spare  sail  was  his  pall :  his 
surviving  comrades,  in  their  tar-stained  habiliments,  stood 
around : — all  were  silent.  The  freshening  breeze,  moaned 
through  the  cordage.  The  main-top-sail  was  hove  to  the  mast. 
The  ship  paused  on  her  course,  and  was  still.  The  funeral 
service  began,  and  as.  **  We  commit  his  body  to  the  deep,*' 
was  pronounced,  I  heard  the  knell  of  the  ship's  bell — I  heard 
the  plunge  of  the  coffin >~I  saw  tears  start  from  the  eyes  of  the 
generous  tars.  Mv  soul  melted  within  me  as  I  reverted  to 
the  home-scenes  of  nim  whom  we  had  buried  in  the  deq> — to 
hopes  that  were  to  be  dashed  with  woe — to  joys  that  were  to 
be  drowned  in  lamentation. 

WASHINGTON  IRVlNG. 

AN  ANECDOTE. 

This  distincpushed  author  was  once  at  a  party  in  Philadel- 
phia, at^hicn  a  young  lady  was  present,  who  was  no  less 
remarkable  for  her  wealth,  than  for  her  vanity  and  ignorance. 
Inglng  l^ad  sat  in  her  company  a  considesable  time  withoat 
noticing  her,  at  which  she  was  greatly  piqued,  and,  unable 
any  longer  to  restrain  her  feelings,  she  exclaimed,  "  Mr. 
Irving,  vou  have  written  upon,  and  complimented  almost 
every  lady  in  Philadelphia ;  but,  during  the  length  of  time 
which  I  have  been  in  your  company  to  day,  you  have  not  con* 
descended  to  write  a  Une  in  my  praise,  or  pay  me  the  smallest 
compliment.'*  living  apologized,  and  said,  that  he  would 
take  an  early  opportunity  of  doing  so.  Shoitly  after  the  com- 
pany were  breaking  up,  and  the  young  lady,  while  arrajigin| 
a  large  veil  over  her  head,  took  occasion  to  remind  Irving  w 
his  promise,  when  he  exclaimed, 

How  sweet  the  vaU  tvhere- 
In-no-cence  is  seen. 
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BY  L.  T.   VENTOUILLAC,  AUTHOR  OP    '*  TAUIS,  AND  ITS 

J  environs/*  &C, 

The  Porte  St.  Martin  is  situated  on  the  bouvelard  of  that 
name,  and  separates  the  rue  St.  Martin  from  the  faubourg 
St.  Martin  :  it  is  a  triumphal  arch,  constructed  in  1764,  froih 
the  designs  of  Pierre  Bullet,  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Francis 
Blondel,  who  erected  the  magnificent  Port  St.  Denis.  It 
forms  a  square  in  height  and  breadth  of  about  54  feet,  and  is 
divided  into  three  arches,  the  centre  one  being  of  the  height 
of  30  feet,  and  of  the  depth  of  15  feet ;  and  the  others  8  feet 
wide,  and  16  feet  high.  In  the  spaces  over  the  smaller  arches 
are  two  has  reliefs,  the  one  depicting  the  conquest  of  Louis 
XIV.  and  the  other  exhibiting  the  figure  of  this  king,  in  Her- 
culean proportions,  dealing  death  around  him,  and  receiving 
a  victorious  crown.  On  the  faubourg  side,  the  bas  reliefs, 
repreient  the  taking  of  Limbourg,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Ger- 
mans.   Those  bas  reliefs  are  the  united  works  of  DesjardiDs, 

29.  c  c 
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MiMy,  La  Hwm,  aad  L«9*M.  Tit»  wWte  mi  wttMwttcd 
by  a  p^imeikt»  beari^,  on  tke  side  of  tbe  c^y,  ^is  iaon]^ 
tion : — Ludavico  iHa^no,  Vesontioaa  Sequania^  bii  et^pti*^  «t 
fraetii  Gemu»ort^m^  Hi^imorum  €t  Bataoimm  cximtikK, 
Pntf.  et  (KdU.  son»  CC  tmrn  R.S»H  M.DC.  LXXXIV. 

On  the  fiiiie  of  tke  faubourg  is  this  inscrip^n  r^ — Ludaoieo 
Magao^  ouo4  Uanh^rg0  Cttpto  impeienUs  i^ofJNtm  wsnos  ufrMuf 
repnm^,  Pr^*  «*  cecii, pan*  CC.  anno IIJ8.H.  M.DCXXXV. 


THE  HAUNTED  HEAB; 

OR,  tA  TBSTA  J>1  MARTR^ 

It  waa  early  on  a  May  morning,  in  the  year  1540,  wbeo 
two  travellers  alighted  at  the  little  cabaret,  knawn  by  the  sifn 
of  Lm  quatre  fih  d'Aynwn^  at  the  entraRce  of  the  ioresi  of 
Fontainebleau^  They  rode  two  very  sorry  horsea,  aad  each 
of  them  carried  a  package  behind  his  saddle.  These  were  the 
famous  Benvenuto  Cellini,  as  mad  a  man  ol  gean«&  %a  |h«  «ui 
of  Italy,  which  has  been  long  used  to  mm  geniuses,  erer 
looked  on,  and  his  handsome  pupil,  Ascanio,  who  were  car- 
rying some  works  of  art  to  the  King  of  France,  at  Fontaine- 
bleau.  For  particular  reasons,  Cellini  set  out  by  himself, 
leaving  Ascanio  ^  and  he,  getting  tired  towards  evening,  pro- 
posed to  walk  in  the  forest ;  but,  before  setting  out,  was  spe- 
cially warned  to  take  care,  in  the  first  plaee,  diat  the  Gardes 
de  Chasse  did  not  sheet  him  instead  of  a  buck  ;  aod^  ia  the 
next,  that  he  did  not  stray  too  near  a  large  bouse,  which  be 
would  see  at  about  a  quarter  of  an  houc's  wa^  dlsfca^t  to  the 
right  of  the  path.  This  house,  the  host  told  him,  belonged 
to  the  Chancellor  Poyet,  who  said  he  did  E^t  choose  to  be 
disturbed  in  the  meditations  to  which  he  dsirated  himself  for 
the  good  of  the  state,  by  idle  stragglers.  To  ei)foiee  hie 
orders,  too,  he  had  an  ugly  raw-boned  Swiss  for  a  povter*  n^ 
threatened  to  cudgel  every  one  who  walked  too.  near  hie  g^at* 
den  wall :  there  was  also  a  hint  of  a  poor  yeung  lady  b&Qff 
shut  up  in  this  guarded  maosion.  A  long  gardsRi^  eacleead 
by  a  high  wall,  and  thickly  planted  on  botii  sides  with  trees, 
which  entirely  concealed  its  interior  from  view,  was  at  the 
back,  afld  it  was  thi^  whiqh  AscaQio  fiist  appcoadiked. 
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He  heard  a  low  voice,  which  he  thought  was  that  of  a  w<v- 
man  in  distress,  and,  listening  more  intently,  and  a][>proach- 
ing  nearer,  he  was  satisfied  that  his  first  impression  was 
correct.  He  distinctly  heard  sobs,  and  such  expressions  of 
sorrow,  as  convinced  him  that  the  person  from  whom  they 
proceeded  was  indulging  her  grief  alone.  A  large  birch  tree 
grew  against  the  garden  wall,  near  the  place  where  he  stood ; 
he  paused  for  a  moment,  to  deliberate  whether  he  could  justify 
the  curiosity  he  felt,  when  the  hint  of  the  hostess,  that  a  lady 
was  imprisoned  there,  came  across  his  mind,  and,  without 
further  hesitation,  he  ascended  the  tree.  Ascanio  loolded 
from  the  height  he  had  gained,  and  saw  a  young  female  sitting 
on  a  low  garden  seat,  immediately  below  the  bough  on  which 
he  stood : — she  was  weeping.  At  lengthy  raising  her  head, 
she  dried  her  eyes,  and,  taking  up  ti  guitar  which  lay  beside 
her,  she  struck  some  of  the  chords,  and  played  the  symphony 
to  a  plaintive  air  which  was  then  well  known.  Ascanio  gazed 
in  breathless  anxiety,  and  wondered  that  one  so  fair  should 
have  cause  for  so  deep  a  sorrow  as  she  was  evidently  sufiering 
under.  In  a  colloquy  whichensued,  she  exhorted  him  to  fly, 
told  htm  she  was  an  orphan,  whom  Peyet  wanted  to  force  into 
marriage  ;  and  finally  agreed  to  elo^  with  her  young  lover. 

Ascanio  clasped  the  maiden  in  his  arms,  and  once  kissed 
her  fair  forehead,  by  way  of  binding  the  compact.  He  lock' 
ed  up  to  the  wall,  to  consider  the  best  means  of  enabling  the 
lady  to  scale  it,  when  he  saw  above  it  a  man's  head  losing 
at  them.  Ascanio  at  first  thought  they  were  betrayed ;  but 
the  expression  of  the  face,  which  he  continued  to  look  at, 
removed  his  alarm  on  this  head.  It  was  a  very  fine  counte- 
nance, highly  intelligent,  and  uncommonly  good  humoured. 
It  seemed,  as  well  as  Ascanio  could  goess,  by  the  thick  beard 
and  mustachios,  to  belong  to  a  man  of  middle  age.  He  had 
a  long  pointed  nose,  bright  e^es,  and  very  white  teeth  ;  a  small 
cap,  just  stuck  on  the  left  side  of  his  head,  gave  a  knowing 
sort  of  look  to  his  appearance,  and  added  to  the  arch  expres- 
sion of  his  visage,  as  he  put  his  finger  on  his  lip  to  enjoin 
silence,  when  Ascanio  looked  up  at  him.  *'  Hush!  he 
said  ;  **  it  is  a  very  reasonable  bargain  on  both  sides,  very 
disinterested)  and  stron^y  sworn  to.  And  now,  my  children, 
as  I  have  been  a  witness  to  it,  although  unintentionally,  I  feel 
bound  to  help  your  escape."  Ascanio  hardly  knew  what 
cc  2 
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answer  to  muke  ;  but  as  he  sbw  it  was  perfectly  indiflferent  to 
the  sti  anger,  who  knew  the  whole  of  his  secret,  whether  be 
should  trust  him  or  not,  he  resohed  to  accept  his  offisr.  He 
tolj  him  of  the  UiBiculty  be  had  to  get  the  lady  over  the 
wall. 

While  employed  on  this,  thiee  fellows  were  seen  stealiag 
round  the  walls,  with  their  swords  drawn.  '  *  By  St.  Denis ! 
we  have  been  reckoning  without  our  host,"  cried  the  stranger, 
*•  they  don't  mean  to  let  us  part  thus.  Come,  my  spark," 
he  said  to  Ascanio,,  "  yeu  will  have  some  service  for  that 
sword  you  wear,  and  which,  pray  heaven,  you  know  how  to 
tise.  L>o  you  stand  on  the  other  side  of  the  tree,  madam," 
he  said,  putting  the  lady,  whose  name  was  Beatrice,  oo  his 
horse,  '*  and  if  the  worst  should  betide,  gallop  down  the 
patli,  keeping  the  high  road  till  you  come  to  Paris ;  inquire 
for  the  nunnery  of  St.  Genevieve,  and  give  this  ring  to  ti>e 
abbyss,  who  i^  a  relation  of  mine ;  she  will  ensure  you  fH«> 
teotion."  The  lady  received  the  riog,  and,  half  dead  with 
horror,  awaited  the  issue  of  the  contest.  The  assailants  came 
on  with  great  fury ;  and,  as  they  were  three  to  two,  the 
odds  were  rather  in  their  favor.  They  consisted  of  a  Gas* 
con  captain  SangfeiL,  the  porter,  and  a  servant,  who  seemed 
to  be  in  no  great  hurry  to  begin  the  fight :  they  appeared 
astonished  at  finding  two  opponents,  having  seen  only  Ascunie 
from  the  house.  They  fell  on,  however,  m  pretty  good  ord». 
It  happened  to  be  the  lot  of  the  stranger,  perhaps  beeause  he 
was  the  bigger  man,  to  encounter  the  servant  and  the  captain. 
Just  as  they  came  up,  he  loosened  his  cloak  from  his  throat, 
and,  twisting  it  very  lightly  round  his  arm,  he  made  as  ser- 
viceable a  buckler  as  a  man  should  wish  to  use.  Upon 
this  he  caught  the  captain's  first  blow,  and  dealt  in  re- 
turn so  shrewd  a  cut  on  the  sei-ving.  man's  head,  as  laid  him 
on  the  forest  turf,  without  the  least  inclination  to  take  any 
further  share  in  the  combat.  The  fight  was  now  nearly  equal ; 
and,  to  do  him  justice,  the  Gascon  captain  was  a  fair  match 
for  most  men.  The  stranger,  however,  was  one  to  whom 
fighting  was  evidently  any  thing  but  new  ;  and,  in  less  than 
five  minutes,  the  captain  lay  beside  the  servant  so  dead,  that 
if  all  the  monks  in  Christendom  had  sung  a  mass  in  his  ears, 
he  would  not  have  heard  it. 

*'  I  have  owed  you  this  good  turn  a  very  long  time,  my 
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gallant  Captain  Sangfeu.  I  have  not  forgotten  an  ill  turn  that 
you  did  me  at  Pavia,  when  jou  did  not  wear  the  rebel  Bour- 
bon's livery ;  but  there's  an  end  of  ail,  and  you  die  as  a  sol- 
dier should."  i\nd  as  the  stranger  muttered  this,  he  wiped 
the  blood -drops  off  his  own  sword,  and  looking  at  the  fight 
which  was  continuing  between  tlie  Swiss  and  Ascanio,  but 
did  not  seem  inclined  to  interfere.  **  Save  him,  for  mercy'5 
take!"  cried  the  lady<  **  By  our  holy  lady!*'  he  replied, 
*'  I  think  be  wants  no  aid.  He  is  making  gallant  play  with 
his  slender  rapier  there  against  tl^e  large  weapon  of  tne  3wisSr 
You  shall  see  him  win  you,  madam,  or  I  have  mistaken  my 
man.  Well  evaded !  there  he  has  it !"  he  shouted,  as  Asca^ 
nio's  sword  entered  his  antagonist's  body  until  the  shell  struck 
against  his  breast  bone,  and  the  giant  fell  at  the  youth's  feet. 
**  The  varlet  may  get  over  it,"  said  the  stranger,  kicking  th^ 
servant's  body ;  **  but  for  the  other  two,  I'll  b§  their  gag0 
they'll  never  come  out  to  assassinate  honest  men  on  moonlight 
nights  again.  But  away  with  yon,"  turning  tp  Ascanio, 
**  we  shall  have  the  whole  country  up  in  five  minutes;  be- 
go&e!"  and  he  held  the  hor^  while  Ascanio  mounted. 
**  But  what  will  you  do  V  returned  the  youth.  '*  I  am  i>ot 
far  from  home,  and  if  the  hunt  should  become  hot,  I'll  get  up 
one  of  these  trees  j  but  take  care  of  the  horse,— he'll  carry 
you  six  leagues  an  hour.  Good  bye,  Rabican,"  he  added, 
patting  the  steed's  neck,  who,  by  his  pawing,  seemed  to  know 
his  master. 

The  lovers  did  iqdeed  put  the  speed  of  this  noble  animal  to 
the  ^t,  and  his  gallop  was  ^  wild  i^  if  it  would  never  eqd* 
But,  on  reaching  Paris,  Ascanio  was  at  e^  loss  how  to  disppse 
of  his  fair  charge.     Cellini  v^as  at  this  time  living  in  an  olg 
ca^lla^ted  houjEfe  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  which  had 
forpied  part  of  the  Nesle  palace,  and  which  Cellini  had  calM 
U  Pistol  NelliK    Almost  all  the  chambers,  excepting  the.  fe*» 
in  which  they  dwelt,  were  occupied  by  the  numerous  work 
in  which  the  ^rtist  was  engaged*     At  length,  Ascanio's  fertil 
invention, suggested  to  }nm  an  expedient,  by  which  he  migh 
ei^Hre  a^n  asylum  for  the  lad^*  ^o^  ^  short  time  at  least,  unti  ' 
he  should  be  able  to  explain  the  whole  affair  to   Cellini 
Among  the  odd  whims,  which,  from  time  to  time,  reigned  i 
the  craxy  brain  of  Cellini,  th^t  of  making  a  colossal  statue  (  f 
JVJ^rs,  lid  for  4  loiJg  time  beep  Mr^mount,  and  he  had  pr< 
c  c  3 
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cteded  so  fkr  as  to  make  the  head  of  the  figure,  wheti  some  other 
freak  drew  off  his  attention .  1  his  head  was  about  as  large  as  the 
cottage  of  a  London  ruralist,  and  occupied  a  large  space  in  the 
court-yard  of  //  Piccol  Nello.  The  frame  was  made  of  solid 
timber,  and  the  outside  covered  with  a  very  thick  plaster, 
which  was  moulded  into  the  form  of  a  -gigantic  face,  repie- 
seniing  the  aspect  of  the  God  of  Battles,  and  a  very  terrible 
affai r  to  look  upon  it  was.  Ascanio ,  who  had  often  been  muck 
aiinoyed  by  the  discordant  noises  with  which  his  master  con- 
ducted his  labors,  and  no  less  by  the  incessant  talking  of  the 
old  housekeeper,  Catherine,  had  found  a  refuge  from  both  im 
the  cavity  of  this  head,  where  he  had  formed  a  very  convenient, 
and  not  a  very  small,  apartment.  Here  he  lued  to  study 
painting  and  music,  both  of  which  be  loved  fax  better  tbtn 
either  sculpture  or  working  in  gold  ;  and  he  had  been  wise 
enough  -never  to  tell  Cellini  or  any  other  person  of  this  retreat 
He  enteied  it  easily  bv  a  chasm  in  the  ground,  and  a  smaH 
ladder,  which  he  had  placed  withinside,  conducted  him  up  to 
his  chamber. 

Cellini's  oddities,  and  the  unceremonrous  method  he  bad 
adopted  of  getting  possession  of  the  H  Piceol  Ndh,  had  made 
bim  many  enemies.  Among  others,  there  was  a  vrretcbed 
little  taitor,  who  had  the  honor  of  being  employed  for  some  of 
the  Conseillers  du  Parlement.  This  tailor  became  the  impli- 
cable  foe  of  Cellini.  He  took  a  garret  directly  opposite  his 
house,  where  he  used  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  innabitantt 
of  It  Piccoi  NeUCf  and,  to  soften  the  exasperation  of  bis  mind, 
he  bestowed  on  them  from  morning  to  night  all  the  maledk- 
tions  his  ingenuity  could  invent.  He  had  heard  noises  pro- 
ceeding from  the  monstrous  plaster  head  in  the  conrt-yard, 
and  even  sometimes  in  the  dead  of  the  night  he  bad  seen  two 
streams  of  light  issuing  from  the  ^eat  ^es ;  but  as  he  ha^ 
no  notion  that  Ascanio  was  then  within  the  bead,  drawing  by 
the  light  of  a  Hmip,  or  playing  on  a  guitar,  which  he  accom- 
panied with  his  voice,  the  little  tailor's  fears  and  malice  i»- 
duced  him  to  spread  a  report  that  Cellini  if^as  an  enchanter, 
and  that  the  Testa  di  Marte  he  had  made,  was  some  demonia- 
cal contrivance  which  he  had  animated  for  the  destinction  of 
the  good  city  of  Paris.  Not  content  with  reporting  this 
throughout  the  quarter  in  which  he  dwelt,  he  toM  it  among  all 
the  tacquais  of  all  tho  conseillerft  he  knew,  until  at  length  tht 
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story  of  thfe  Devil's  Head  in  II  Piccol  ATettowas  as  welltnowti 
as  any  other  current  lie  in  the  city.  In  this  chamber  Beatrice 
was  placed. 

Meanwhile  the  chancellor  had  fouiifi  his  bullies  where 
Ascatiio.left  them,  but  could  persuade  none  of  the  three  to 
tell  him  what  had  brought  them  into  so  sad  a  plight,  and  for 
this  reason ;  two  of  them  were  dead,  and  the  other  was  so 
faint,  from  the  loss  of  blood,  that  he  could  not  speak,  and 
seemed  very  likely  to  follow  his  companions.  He,  however, 
pursued  the  fugitives,  resolved,  in  his  rage,  to  devote  the  jouth 
to  utter  ruin,  as  soon  as  he  should  catch  him  ;  and,  m  the 
meantime,  he  proposed  to  glut  his  rage  by  sacrificing  Benve- 
nuto  Cellini,  who,  as  we  said  before,  had  made  himself  many 
enemies.  Aware  of  Cellini's  favor  with  the  king,  he  was 
obliged  to  tread  warily ;  but  the  superstition  of  that  age  ren- 
dered a  charge  of  sorcery  too  grave  to  be  parried.  The  haunted 
head  was  therefore  made  the  hinge  on  which  the  artist's  ruin 
was  to  turn  ;  and  the  Duchess  d'Estampes,  the  king's  mistress, 
and  his  majesty's  confessor,  both  enemies  of  Cellini,  entered 
into  the  confeaeracy  against  him.  The  confessor  devoutly 
believed  in  all  the  legends  of  the  Romish  church,  and  thought 
it  highly  probable,  that  a  man  who  could  execute  such  beau* 
tiftil  sculptures,  as  Cellini  had  exhibited  on  the  preceding 
day,  must  be  in  league  with  the  devil.  When,  therefore,  the 
chancellor  began  to  tdl  his  story,  these  two  worthy  person- 
ages chimed  in,  and  backed  his  villanous  project  so  well,  that 
the  good-natured  king  Was  diverted -from  his  first  intention, 
whieh  had  been  to  kick  the  chancellor,  and  to  leave  the  con- 
fessor and  the  sultana  (the  only  two  persons  in  the  world  of 
whom  he  had  ever  been  afraid,)  to  themselves.  He  said  he 
•  would  see  Cellini,  who  had  staid  all  night  in  the  palace  by 
his  orders  ;  and  the  artist  was  accordingly  sent  for. 

"  How  DOW,  Cellini  V*  said  the  monarch,  as  he  approach- 
ed, "  did  I  send  for  you  to  Paris  that  you  should  bring  with 
yon  troops  of  fiends  and  demons,  who,  it  is  said,  help  you  in 
your  works  V*  "I  have  no  devils  to  help  me  in  my  work," 
eaid  Cellini,  **  but  your  majesty's  subjects ;  and  if  my  great 
countryman,  Alighieri,  were  to  lead  me  through  all  the  dark- 
est places  in  the  Ii^tmo,  I  could  not  find  worse  fiends." 
*'  But  here,"  said  the  king,  holdmg  out  the  papers,  «*  two 
men  svfear  that  you  have  a  head  of  the  devil  in  11  Piccol  Neih, 
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an4  that  the  whole  of  the  neighbourhood  is  infested  by  his 
legions,  to  the  disturbance  of  the  public  tranquillity,  and  the 
great  scandal  of  our  holy  church."  The.  confessor  crossed 
Himself.  <'  I  abjure  the  devil  and  his  power/'  said  Cellini, 
crossing  himself  with  no  less  fervor  ^  '*  and  next  to  them  I 
hate  and  abhor  the  villains  who  have  thus  slandered  me  to  your 

gracious  majesty.  Give  me  to  know  their  names,  and  I  swear 
ley  shall  be  better  acquainted  with  the  real  devil,  ere  long. 
The  king  decided  on  examining  into  the  matter  personally : 
but  Ascanio  had  married  the  fair  Beatrice  before  the  royal 
commission  got  to  Paris,  and  was  going  to  restore  the  stran- 
ger's horse,  according  to  the  directions  be  had  received,  at 
Sie  time  it  arrived  at  the  Testa  di  Marte,  )vherein  the  brid^ 
was  lodged. 

.  The  consternation  of  Beatrice  may  be  better  imagined  tha^ 
described,  when  she  heard  the  arrival  of  so  many  strangers ; 
but  it  was  increased  to  an  almost  intolerable  degree  as  she 
listened  to  the  conversation  which  ensued,  and  heard  the  odious 
voice  of  her  oppressor,  the  chancellor.  She  could  not  see  any 
of  the  persons  unless  she  had  looked  out  at  the  eyes  of  the 
figure,  and  this  she  dared  not  to  do  lest  she  should  discover 
herself.  *'  And  this,"  said  the  king,  "  is  what  they  call  the 
Devil's  Head."  *'  Who  calls  it  so  V  asked  CelUni,  fieicely  1 
"  it  is  the  head  of  Mars,  and  whoever  has  called  it  the  hea4 
of  the  devil,  is  an  ass,  and  a  liar !''  "  Patience,  good  Ben- 
veauto,"  said  the  king  \  'Met  us  hear  what  tliey  have  to  say 
against  the  head,  which  seems  to  be  a  very  fine  work  of  ait, 
whether  it  has  been  wrought  by  man  or  demon."  The  chan* 
cellor,  who  had  taken  care  on  the  journey  to  mature  his  plans, 
now  produced  the  little  tailor,  who  saw  here  a  glorious  oppor* 
tunity  of  being  revenged  on  his  formidable  antagonist.  He,  * 
therefore,  began  a  long  story,  every  third  word  oif  which  was 
a  lie,  about  the  sights  he  had  seen,  and  the  sounds  he  had 
beard,  in  and  about  this  dreadful  head.  He  had  often  seen 
the  foul  fiend  himself  go  in  and  out,  he  said ;  he  had  heard 
the  devils  performing  the  sacred  oiioe  of  mass  backwards  ;  he 
had  seen  names  issue  from  the  mouth,  and  no  longer  ago  thav 
last  night,  as  he  was  a  Christian  and  a  tailor,  he  swore  that 
he  had  seen  two  fiends  enter  the  head,  immediately  after  which 
it  was  seen  to  roll  its  fiery  eyes  in  a  manner  truly  horriblfi  und 
awful. 
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It  would  be  impossible  to  convey  any  adequate  notion  of 
the  extravagances  which  Cellini  committed  while  this  little 
idiot  was  uttering  his  lies.  If  he  had  not  been  restrained,  he 
would  have  killed  him  on  the  spot ;  he  roared  all  sorts  of  im- 
precations— be  cursed  every  tailor  that  had  been  on  the  earth 
since  the  creation,  and  then,  adding  all  those  curses  together, 
h&  heaped  them  in  a  lump  on  the  head  of  the  particular  tailor 
then  before  him ;  in  short,  he  acted  so  whimsical  a  madness, 
that  the  king  laughed  until  his  sides  ached.  The  chancellor, 
however,  took  up  the  matter  in  a  much  more  serious  light. 
He  said  it  was  evident  from  the  relation  of  the  witness,  that 
some  foul  deeds  were  practised,  and  that  the  head  ought  to  be 
exorcised  ;  never  doubting  that  if  he  could  once  gain  the  assist- 
ance of  die  clergy,  they  would  invent  some  pretext  on  which 
Cellini  might  be  sent  to  prison,  and,  knowing  that  their  influ- 
ence with  the  king  was  much  greater  than  his  own,  the  con- 
fessor fell  into  his  scheme  readily,  and  he  said  he  did  not 
doubt  that  there  was  a  spirit  in  the  head,  and  repeated  that  it 
ought  to  be  exorcised.  The  king  had  no  objection  to  this, 
and  as  he  had  already  enjoyed  the  farce  so  far,  he  wished  to 
see  it  played  out.  Some  of  the  brethren  of  the  neighbouring 
Carmelite  church  were  sent  for,  in  all  haste,  and  preparations 
made  for  the  exorcising.  The  confessor  directed  a  large  stack 
of  faggots,  which  stood  in  a  corner  of  the  yard,  to  be  laid 
around  the  head  ;  because,  he  said,  the  application  of  fire  was 
always  necessary  to  dislodge  a  spirit  so  malignant  as  that  ap- 
peared to  be  which  had  taken  up  its  abode  in  this  structure. 
The  preparations  were  soon  made,  and  a  torch  applied,  when 
a  faint  snriek  was  heard  fo  issue  from  the  head.  All  the  by- 
standers looked  aghast ;  the  priests  crossed  themselves, — even 
the  king  looked  grave  ;  Cellini's  hair  stood  on  end ;  and  the 
tailor  ran  away.  At  this  moment  Ascanio  had  returned  from 
the  park,  and  learning  from  a  bystander  that  they  were  about 
to  exorcise  the  magic  head,  at  the  Italian  sculptor*s,  because 
there  was  a  spirit  in  it,  he  rushed  in  just  time  enough  to  dash 
the  torch  from  the  hand  of  a  lay  brother  of  the  Carmelites,  who 
was  applying  it,  and  whom  he  knocked  down,  at  the  same 
time  tramplin^^  out  the  fire  which  had  began  to  catch  one  of 
the  faggots. 

*'  Fiends  I'— monsters !"  he  cried,  "  advance  one  step,  and 
your  lives  shall  be  the  forfeit."    Beatrice  heard  his  voice. 
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and,  almost  fainting  with  terror,  she  rushed  out,  and  thtew 
herself  into  his  arms.  Supporting  her  with  his  left  arm^  attd 
holdiag  out  his  sword  with  his  right,  he  continued  to  nvenaot 
all  who  should  approach.  *'  What  means  all  this?**  cried 
the  kin^.  But  Ascanio  was  too  much  busied  in  encouraging 
the  termed  girl  to  listen  to  the  c^uestion.  The  old  chancellor) 
however,  who  recognised  Beatrice  instantly,  now  thought  that 
his  ^an  had  succeed  eren  beyond  his  expectation.  "  My 
gracious  liege,"  he  cried,  '*  this  maiden  is  a  ward  of  mine, 
whose  person  I  require  to  be  instandy  restored  to  me ;  the 
youth  I  charge  with  having,  in  company  with  others,  sliin 
three  of  my  household,  and  having  carried  off  the  maiden  bv 
force."  "  It  is  false,  I"  cried  Beatrice^  as  she  threw  herself 
frantically  at  the  king's  feet,  **  they  were  killed  in  feir  com- 
bat, and  I  went  willingly  with  him  to  sedL  protection  froni 
the  cruelty  of  that  vicious  tyrant.  Here,  at  your  majesty*^ 
iuteea,  I  im^ore  your  pity  and  protection/'  *'But  what 
says  the  youth  V  asked  the  king,  of  Ascanio,  who  had  be«i 
ga^ng  on  him  in  almost  stupifying  astonishment.  He  saw 
before  him,  in  the  person  of  the  gallant  Francis,  the  strangar 
vtrho  had  so  generously  aided  him  in  the  forest  of  Fontaine- 
bleau.  *'  Has  he  any  witness  besides  that  maiden,  who  is 
too  deeply  interested  in  this  matter,  to  prove  that  he  killed  his 
antagoniiit  in  fair  fight?"  **  He  is  one  of  a  band  of  mur- 
derers and  ravishers,"  cried  the  chancellor,  in  a  rage,  '*  he 
has  DO  witness.  "  Thou  art  a  liar,  though  thou  wert  a  thou- 
sand chancellors,"  replied  the  youth ;  *'  and  since  peaceful 
men,  like  thee,  do  not  mak^  war  but  on  weak  maidens,  1 
defy  thee  b^  thy  champion.  No,  my  liege,"  he  added,  turn- 
ing to  the  king,  and  kneeling, — "  1  have  no  witnesses,  save 
God  and  your  majesty."  •  *  And  may  every  honest  man  have 
witnesses  as  good  in  time  of  need  to  oppose  to  perjurors  and 
lawyers*  He  is  no  murderer,  chancellor ;  by  my  holy  patron, 
St.  Denis,  I  believe  he  Could  himself  have  killed  those  Arce 
murderous  villains  whom  thou  didst  retain,  but  know,  that  I 
helped  him — that  I  cut  the  throat  of  that  traitor,  Sangfeu, 
whom,  in  spite  of  me,  thou  didst  cherish,  to  do  deeds  which 
thy  black  heart  planned^  but  dared  not  achieve.  I  helped  him 
to  carry  ofif  the  maiden,  thy  dead  friend's  daughter,  whom 
thou  didst  basely  oppress  j  and  if  he  had  not  been  thei«  I  had 
done  it  myself.'* 
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The  king  and  hit  train  then  departed,  leaving  the  yonnff 
people  with  Cellini,  whom  the  disgrace  of  the  ch^ceUor  had 
put  into  mighty  good  humour.  He  made  Ascanio  t^  him 
the  story  of  the  fight  in  the  forest  over  and  over  again.  He 
kissed  Beatrice,  and  called  her  his  child  ;  he  forbade  all  work 
^  in  II  Piccol  Ndlo  for  a  week,  had  the  wedding  celebrated 
with  great  magnificence,  and  said,  that  of  all  works  he  had 
ever  produced,  none  had  made  him  so  hap{^  as 

LA  TESTA  DI  MARTS. 

ADDRESS 

SPOKEN  AT  THE  OPENING  OF  THE  NEW    ROCHESTER   1UEATRE. 

This  address  shows  the  progress  of  population  and  civiliza- 
tion in  the  United  States  :  it  was  spoken  by  Mrs.  H.  A.  Wil- 
liams at  the  opening  of  a  theatre  at  New  Rochester,  a  town 
that  has  sprung  u^p  entirely  within  the  last  few  years.  It  is 
vmtten  by  F.  Whittlesey,  esq.  an  inhabitant,  we  believe,  of 
New  Rochester;  and  is  no  mean  specimen  of  American 
poetry. 

Scarce  thrice  five  suns  have  roU'd  their  yearly  round. 
Since  o*er  this  spot  a  dreary  forest  frown'd  ; — 
Where  none  had  dared  with  impious  foot  intrude. 
On  nature's  vast  unbroken  solitude. 
When  its  rode  beauties  were  uimiark^d  by  man. 
And  yon  dark  stream,  in  unknown  grandeur  ran. 
When  e'en  those  deafening  falls,  dash'd  all  unheard^ 
Save  by  the  timid  deer  and  startled  bird.      '*' 
Behold !  a  change  which  proves  e'en  fiction  true. 
More  springing  wonders  than  Aladdin  knew. 
How  like  a  fairy,  with  her  magic  wand. 
The  soul  of  enterprise  has  changed  the  land. — 
Proud  domes  are  rear'd  upon  the  grey  wolfs  den, 
And  forest  beasts  have  fied  their  haunts  for  men. 
On  that  proud  stream,  which,  with  the  ocean's  tide> 
Joins  distant  Erie,  boats  triumphant  glide. 
These  glittering  spires  and  teeming  streets  confess, 
That  man,  free  man,  hath  quell'd  the  wilderness  I 
Before  him  forests  fell,  the  desert  smiled, 
And  he  hath  rear'd  this  City  op  the  Wild  1 
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Kor  these  alone — the  useful  arts  have  fiounsh'd, — 
Those  arts  which  his  free  energies  have  nourished. 
And  science,  learning,  and  the  drama,  too, 
Here  find  their  votaries  in  a  chosen  few. 
As  this  fair  d(mie,  so  quickly  reared,  can  tell, 
How  many  lov'd  the  drama,  and  how  well ; 
And  how  this  Ville,  approves,  in  early  youth. 
The  drama's  morals,  and  the  drama's  truth. 

Immortal  Shakspeare !  thou  the  drama's  sire. 
Who  wrote  with  pen  of  light,  and  soul  of  fire  ; 
Smile  on  this  effort  to  extend  the  stage, 
To  mead  the  manners^  and  improve  the  age. 

To  you,  who  promptly  lent  your  liberal  aid, 
Wtth  fervour,  let  our  thanks  be  next  repaid  j 
If  we  deserve  your  smiles,  be  libVal  still, 
If  not,  your  frowns  can  punish  us  at  will :  — 
Should  we  prove  worthy  of  the  drama's  cause. 
We  find  our  high  reward  in  your  applause. 


THE  LAND  OF  PEACE. 

Know  ye  the  land  where  no  pain  and  no  sorrow. 

Shall  darken  the  brow,  or  shall  bow  down  the  head. 
Where  no  grief  of  to-day  and  no  thought  of  tO'^ morrow. 

Shall  reach  the  glad  heart,  or  appal  it  with  dread  1 
Know  ye  the  land  of  the  spirits  of  peace. 
Where  the  joys  never  lessen— ^the  hymns  never  cease. 
Where  the  hearts  now  divided,  united  shall  rest. 
And  be  healed  of  their  woes  in  the  bowers  of  the  blest. 
Wlien  the  tear  shall  not  quench  the  bright  beam  of  the  eye. 
Where  hopes  here  destroyed  meet  fruition  on  high, 
And  spirit  with  spirit  in  love  only  vie. 
Where  the  morn  shall  arise  o'er  the  night  of  the  grave 
And  the  arm  that  chastised  be  extended  to  save  1 
'Tis  the  home  of  the  just — 'tis  the  region  of  truth. 
Where  her  children  shall  dwell  ever  blooming  in  youth. 
Oh  !  dearer  than  ought,  to  the  sorrow- worn  soul 
Are  the  dreams  of  that  land,  and  the  hopes  of  that  goal ! 
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THE  IMPRUDENT  HUSBAND, 

Johanna  Baptista  Veru,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Luynes, 
i  the  much-loved  wife  of  the  Count  de  Veni,  was  a  woman 
extraordinary  beauty,  intellect,  and  accomplishments,  but 
unfaithful  wife ;  to  this  defect  in  duty,  her  husband  unde- 
nedly  contributed.  Not  content  with  possessing  sucli  ex- 
lence,  joined  to  a  love  of  retirement  and  domestic  life,  the 
ughtless  and  imprudent  count  was  perpetuall>  speaking^  of 
•  charms  to  his  royal  master,  Victor  Amadeus,  King  of 
dinia  and  Duke  of  Say ;  a  sovereign,  who,  with  many 
)d  qualities,  was  alternately  a  prey  to  female  art,  capricious 
ituation,  and  unavailing  repentance.  Hearing  so  much  of 
Countess  de  Vem,  and  her  husband  frequently  boasting 
V  much  she  excelled  all  the  ladies  he  saw,  the  iing  asked 
y  he  did  not  bring  her  to  Turin.  As  if  impatient  of  the 
)piness  he  enjoyed,  and  in  an  unlucky  moment,  he  intro- 
'ed  her  at  court,  and  she  became  a  favorite  with  the  queen, 

0  little  suspected  she  was  encouraging  a  rival  in  the  afifec^ 
is  of  her  husband. 

Imadeus  soon  became  passionately  fond  of  her.     Princes 

1  kings,  it  has  been  said,  make  rapid  strides  in  love  ;  the 
ntess,  fascinated  by  royal  attentions,  irritated  by  some  real 
imaginary  neglect  on  the  part  of  her  husband,  forgot  her 
y,  and  forfeited  her  reputation.  A  separate  establishment, 
irds,  and  other  accompaniments  of  royalty,  soon  proclaimed 
he  indignant  public  her  splendid  infamy .  The  injured  queen 
>  a  long  time  unacquainted  with  their  amours,  till  the  king, 
h  the  design  of  showing  the  height  of  his  regard  for  the  fair 
)rite,  and  in  that  fatality  which  often  accompanies  guilt, 
aally  invited  his  royal  consort  to  a  public  entertainment, 
in  in  honor  of  the  birth  of  a  child  he  had  by  the  countess. 
vas  not  till  the  company  sat  down  to  table,  that  the  eyes  of 
unhappy  wife  were  open  to  the  cruel  and  unfeeling  con- 
t  of  her  husband.  The  guilty  countess  was  adorned  with 
le  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  jewels  which  had  been  pre- 
ted  to  the  queen  on  her  marriage.  Naturally  prov'bked  at 
h  treatment,  after  reproaching  them  for  thus  adding  insult 
njury,  the  queen  immediately  left  the  room. 

'or  the  honor  of  the  count  it  ought  to  be  recorded,  that  the 
nent  he  perceived  the  consequences  of  his  folly  approach- 
9.  Dd 
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ingf  he  could  not  reconcile  it  to  himself  to  remain  a  silent 
and  contented  spectator  of  domestic  dishonor ;  he  repented  a 
thousand  times,  as  we  all  do,  of  our  indiscretions,  when  it  is 
too  late.  Having  demanded  an  audience  of  the  km^,  which, 
as  guth  is  always  a  coward,  was  denied,  in  a  short  interview 
with  his  infatuated  wife,  he  pointed  out  the  ingratitude  and 
baseness  of  her  conduct ; — spoke  of  the  frail  texture  of  royat 
Itttachments  and  unlawful  love  ;  and  professed  himself  ready 
to  forgive  what  had  passed,  if  she  would  directly  separate  from 
her  seducer,  and  with  her  husband— that  husband  whom  she 
once^professed  to  love — quit  Turin  for  ever.  Their  conversa- 
tion was  interrupted  by  a  message  from  the  king,  who,  proba- 
bly, dreaded  the  result  of  so  trying  a  struggle ;  but  the  lady 
showing  no  symptom  of  returning  duty,  the  count  left  her  in 
agonies ;  and,  after  indignantly  rejecting  a  pension  of  two 
hundited  thousand  livres  settled  on  him  by  the  king,  the  count 
quitted  Turin,  and  repaired  to  Paris. 

In  the  blandishments  of  unhallowed  pleasure,  and  forget- 
All  of  her  nuptial  vows,  three  years  passed  quickly  away«  A  i 
length,  perceiving  a  diminution  of  royal  favor,  stimulated  by 
compunction,  and  a  return  of  suppressed  affection  for  her  ab- 
sent husband,  and  probably  disgusted,  as  every  sensible  and 
delicate  woman  must  be,  with  her  degraded  condition,  which, 
excepting  the  thin  veil  of  splendour,  differed  in  no  essential 
from  the  obscene  situation  of  a  substitute,  the  countess  deter- 
mined to  leave  the  king.  Taking  advantage  of  his  absence 
on  a  journey  to  Chamberri,  and  assisted  by  her  brother,  who 
resided  at  Paris,  with  whom  she  had  corresponded  on  the 
subject,  relays  of  post-horses  were  provided  at  short  distances ; 
she  departed  from  Turin,  and  was  half  winr  to  Paris  before 
Amadeus  was  apprised  of  her  departure.  The  jewels  of  the 
qoeen,  with  a  letter  for  the  kin^,  were  found  otf  her  toilette. 
She  apologized  for  her  conduct,  imputing  it  to  the  anguish  of 
repentance  for  her  sinful  life  ;  she  expressed  the  warmest  sense 
of  his  kindness  and  attentions,  and  concluded  with  earnestly 
entreating  his  msnesty  to  be  reconciled  to  the  queen,  as  it 
would  add  considerably  to  her  peace  of  mind  to  hear  that  she 
was  no  longer  the  occasion  of  separating  him  from  so  excellent 
a  woman.  Victor,  chagrined  at  her  abrupt  departure,  and 
apparent  want  of  tenderness,  bitterly  cursed  the  whole  sex ; 
but.impdled  rather  by  necessity  than  inclination,  reluctantly 
followed  her  advice. 
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The  countess,  unhappy,  though  considerably  enriched,  and 
still  feeliD|  the  impressions  of  her  first  love,  that  love  which, 
however  faithless  or  unworthy  the  object  of  it,  or  we  ourselves 
may  prove,  we  never  recollect  without  regret — in  the  hope  of 
being  able  to  compensate  for  her  failure  by  future  good  con- 
duct, and  probably  wishing  to  emerge  from  the  infamy  of  her 
condition,  planned  a  reconciliation  with  her  husband.  This 
purpose  she  wished  to  accomplish  without  subjecting  herself 
to  the  mortification  of  a  notorious  refusal ;  and  an  opportunity 
fioon  ofifered  of  putting  her  scheme  in  execution,  in  the  desired 
mode. 

A  public  entertainment  and  grand  masquerade  being  an- 
nounced to  be  given  by  a  prince  of  the  blood,  a  few  louis  d*om 
to  his  valet  enabled  the  lady  to  find  out  that  the  Count  de 
Varu  was  to  be  present,  and  the  dress  he  was  to  wear.  While 
the  countess  was  making  these  inquiries,  she  could  not  help 
detaining  the  servant,  an  old  and  faithful  domestic  of  the 
family,  to  ask  him  a  few  questions  respecting  his  master,  the 
life  hie  led,  and  the  company  he  kept.  The  feelings  of  the 
]ady  may  be  easily  guessed  at,  when  the  valet  informed  her 
that  his  master  enjoyed  neither  health  nor  spirits  since  he  left 
Turin ;  that  his  sister,  alarmed  at  the  state  of  her  brother's 
health,  had  insisted  on  his  consulting  a  physician,  who  de- 
scribed the  disease  as  an  affection  of  the  mind,  entirely  out  of 
the  reach  of  medicine,  and  recommended  company  and  dissi- 
pation* On  this  principle,  the  unhappy  man  had  been  pre- 
vailed on  to  promise  his  sister  that  he  would  accompany  her 
to  the  masquerade.  The  valet  added,  that  the  count  saw  but 
little  company,  but  spent  the  greatest  part  of  his  time  in  his 
own  room ;  and  that  his  chief  attention  seemed  occupied  by  a 
picture,  on  which  he  fixed  his  melancholy  eyes  for  hours  to- 
gether. ''  A  picture !"  replied  the  countess,  with  augm^ited 
emotion — **  a  picture !  and  of  whom  1"  "  Of  yourself,  ma- 
dam,*'  and  immediately  left  the  room.  The  lady,  as  if  a 
dagger  had  pierced  her  vitals,  instantly  sunk  on  the  floor,  in 
the  agonies  of  bitter  repentance. 

While  she  had  been  passing  her  unhallowed  hours  in 
chambering  and  wantonness,  her  deserted  husband,  the  ob- 
ject of  her  earliest  love,  and  for  whom,  even  in  the  momentg 
of  infidelity,  she  was  not  able  wholly  to  suppress  her  affection 
her  deserted  busbaod  had  been  soUtary,  discao8<toe»  aSMi 
pd2 
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unhappy,  still  doating  on  the  unfaithful  blaster  of  all  his  joys. 
Such  reflections  stimulated  the  countess  to  pursue  her  purpose 
with  augmented  eagerness :  she  prepared  for  the  masquerade, 
and  resolved  to  appear  in  the  character  of  Diana.  Tne  day, 
which  was  to  decide  her  fate,  at  length  arrived  ;  and  as  mid- 
night approached,  being  conveyed  to  the  festive  spot,  she  was 
literally  what  she  appeared  to  be,  the  goddess  of  the  night. 
Her  splendid  and  expensive  dress,  ornamented  with  jewels, 
which  were  not  within  the  reach  of  common  finances,  and  her 
superior  air  and  deportment,  engaged  general  notice  and 
admiration. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  count  appeared :  when  at  last 
he  entered  the  room,  supported  by  his  sister,  his  debilitated 
appearance  and  slow  pace  soon  caught  her  eye — he  was  the 
ghost  of  departed  joy.  Having  seated  himself  near  the  coun- 
tess, she  soon  contrived  to  enter  into  conversation  with  him, 
in  that  kind  of  audible  whisper,  which,  on  such  occasions,  is 
the  general  vehicle  of  folly  or  of  crime.  Her  feelings  would 
not  enable  her  to  exhibit  external  gaity,  while  discontent  sat 
heavy  at  her  heart.  Affecting  or  actually  experiencing  indis- 
position, and  hinting  a  wish  to  retire,  she  mentioned  with 
regret  that  her  carriage  was  sent  home,  with  orders  not  to  re- 
turn till  a  late  hour.  The  count,  interested  in  the  fate  of  the 
fair  stranger,  offered  to  attend  her  home  in  his  own  coach, 
which  he  had  ordered  to  wait,  designing  to  make  onljr  a  short 
stay  :  with  apparent  reluctance,  but  inward  satisfaction,  she 
accepted  his  offer,  and  they  were  driven  to  a  house,  in  magni- 
ficence nearly  approaching  to  a  palace,  in  the  faubourg  St. 
Germain. 

The  count,  though  ill  able,  insisted  on  handing  the  lady 
from  his  coach  :  as  she  descended,  the  mask,  by  accident  or 
design,  dropped  from  her  face,  and  discovered  that  counte- 
nance he  had  so  often  gazed  on  with  tenderness  and  rapture, 
drowned  in  tears.  He  paused  for  a  moment,  distracted  by 
love,  which  was  still  ardent,  and  resentments,  proportionably 
keen  ;  the  latter  predominated  ;  and  in  the  anguish  of  a  hus- 
band, irreparably  injured,  he  turned  from  the  woman  he  once 
adored,  without  speaking  a  word.  The  miserable  countess, 
sinking  under  the  horrois  of  her  situation,  was  conveyed  to 
her  apartment ;  and  the  count,  notwithstanding  his  ill  health, 
soon  after  joined  a  regiment  on  actual  service,  and  met  with 
that  death  he  had  so  long  and  ardently  desired. 
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THE  SCHOOLMASTER. 

AN  AMERICAN  SKETCH. 

^  '  Pritdan,  a  little  scratched.* 

On  a  memorable  day  in  August,  I  emerged  from  the  red 
Bchoolbouse  on  the  Germantown  road,  where,  for  sixteen 
years,  I  had  trained  the  rising  generations  of  men  in  all  the 
sciences ;  but  more  particularly  in  the  knowledge  of  reading 
and  writing. 

Of  my  little  scholars  I  took  a  mournful  and  affecting  leave, 
bestowing  on  them  a  parting  address,  better — that  is,  longer 
— than  three  hours,  which  it  is  my  intention  to  publish,  as  a 
specimen  of  eloquence  in  modem  times.  It  produced  a  great 
sensation  among  the  benches,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
many  eyes  as  red  as  beets  with  weeping,  tnough  I  scorn  to 
deny  that  I  perceived,  simultaneously,  the  scent  of  an  onion. 

Packing  my  wardrobe  in  the  crown  of  my  hat,  and  my  coin 
in  a  small  tobacco-box,  I  walked  slowly  and  sorrowfully 
down  to  the  great  city,  which,  like  Babylon  of  old,  is  of  brick, 
and  which  was  founded  by  a  man  not  unlike  myself  in  his 
reverence  for  a  right  angle.  The  city  is  a  magnificent  chess- 
board ;  and  if  a  knight  would  advance  thereon  a  mile,  it  is 
needful  to  turn  thrice  to  the  right,  and  as  often  to  the  left. 

Let  me  not  omit  to  premise,  that  I  had,  at  Germantown, 
cherished  a  tender  sentiment,  till  it  threw  a  purple  light, 
chequei-ed  with  shade,  over  my  whole  existence.  Therefore 
I  resolved  to  journey  westward,  seeking, — in  aliquo  abdido  et 
Umginquo  run — some  '  happy  valley,'  where  I  could  cultivate 
love  without  jealousy,  or,  m  other  words,  pass  life  without 
care.  These  at  least  were  the  motives  that  I  held  out  to  the 
world  ;  that  is,  to  half  a  dozen  friends  who  inquired  coldly 
whither  I  would  go  ;  yet,  doubtless,  I  was  somewhat  incited 
by  that  restless  national  spirit,  that  leads  so  many  to  sedc  for- 
tune beyond  the  mountains,  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
goddess— though  I  am  no  heathen — begins  to  smile  on  them 
at  home- 

Though  no  sectarian  in  philosophy,  I  travelled  as  a  peripa- 
tetic. My  only  comrade  was  one,  who,  though  ranked  among 
curs,  is  more  faithful  to  his  master  than  some  other  dogs  of 
higher  lineage,  and  that  wear  richer  collars.  His,  however, 
was  a  '  braw  brass  collar/  bearing  his  master's  name,  and 
nd  3 
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fais  own,  which  was  Jowler,  and  a  motto,  Cave  Canem,  stig* 
gested  by  a  great  traveller,  who  had  read  it  on  a  Roman 
threshold  at  Pompeii. 

In  my  hand  1  ported  a  crabstlck  that  I  had  cut  in  the  woods 
of  Camden,  and  I  carried  in  my  pocket  a  ferule,  that  had 
descended  from  my  grandfather,  and  which,  therefore,  I  have 
tasted  as  well  as  administered.  This  I  took  as  a  diploma,  to 
be  a  passport  to  the  confidence  and  tables  of  the  great — of 
esquires,  judges,  and  generals,  titles,  that,  in  a  plain  republic, 
where  none  seek  or  refuse  an  office,  often  pertain  to  one  for- 
tunate man. 

Indulge  me  with  a  last  word  concerning  the  ferule,  or  as 
Maro  hath  it — for  I  like  a  new  quotation  — 

Extremum  hunc  mihi  concede  laborem. 

Generally  I  prefer  it  to  the  birch.  In  LaUn  I  hold  a 
divided  opinion  ;  but  in  '  rhetoric,  and  its  kindred  studies,  it 
seems  fittme  and  emblematical,  to  deal  with  the  *  open  palm.' 
Moreover,  m  '  correcting*  an  offender  it  is  proper  to  look 
him  in  the  face.  If  I  see  there  a  sullen  obstinacy,  I  am  too 
much  his  friend  to  spare  him  ;  but  if  I  mark  a  manful  resolu- 
tion to  bear  the  pain,  and  a  shrinking  only  from  the  disgrace, 
that  is  a  boy  after  my  own  heart,  and  he  has  little  to  sufier 
from  the  severity  of  his  master 

Thus  attended  and  equipped,  I  went  forth  rejoicing,  for  I 
had  much  to  delight,  and  nothing  to  afflict  me,  till  I  came  to 
the  Susquehannah,  where,  at  Harrisburgh,  I  lamented  anew 
over  the  grave  of  a  friend,  Simon  Snyder,  who  had  been  go- 
vernor of  the  commonwealth.  But  that  friendly  man  was 
dead,  and  probably  decayed,  though  there  is  authority  no  less 
than  Shakspeare's — and  the  grave«digger  gives  the  reason— 
that  a  '  tanner  will  last  you  some  nine  year.' 

The  Susquehannah  is  broad  but  not  deep,  and  you  may, 
if  you  would  perpetrate  injustice,  apply  the  same  character  to 
me.  It  has  a  sonorous  name,  and  is  a  beautiful  stream,  bend- 
ing, with  a  noble  sweep,  around  wild  or  cultivated  hills,  re- 
flecting their  pride,  and  carrying  upon  its  waters  the  rich  pro- 
ducts of  their  soil. 

Not  far  from  York  I  ascended  the  South  Mountain,  an  out- 
post, or  advanced  guard,  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  time  and 
travelling  soon  brought  me  to  the  main  body. 
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I  passed  an  hour  at  a  rude  village,  to  which  Indian  mas- 
ftacre  has  given  the  name  of  Bloody  Run,  and  here  I  studied 
diligently  the  features  of  a  countenance  entirely  seraphic  :  it 
was  like  the  most  celestial  of  Raffaelle's  Madonnas,  or  the 
purest  of  Carlo  Dolce's  Saints.  1  had  not  thought  when  I 
left  Germantown  behind,  to  find  such  beings  among  the  moun- 
tains. Yet  this  admiration  of  what  was  beautiful  and  pure, 
had  no  connexion  with  infidelity,  and  could  not  have  offended 
the  lady,  whose  ring  the  schoolmaster  aspires  to  wear.  It 
was  but  his  perception  of  the  same  qualities  in  another  that 
are  so  attractive  in  her,  though  in  no  other  can  they  be,  to 
him,  so  amiable.  I  left  the  dark  haired  cherub  with  regret, 
for  I  may  never  see  another,  or  her,  again. 

At  Bedford,  I  entered  the  schoQlhouse,  making  known  to 
the  master  my  name  and  calling,  and  as  much  of  my  life  and 
opinions  as  might  attract  his  regard,  when  the  kind  soul  seated 
me  at  his  desk,  pressing  me  to  examine  his  school ;  and  the 
examination  I  closed  with  a  short  address. 

He  walked  with  me  several  miles,  to  the  foot  of  the  Alleg- 
hany Ridge ;  but  when  I  asked  him  to  ascend  it,  that  good 
and  grave  man  shook  his  head, — for  he  was  of  few  words 
when  signs  could  express  his  meaning. 

I  left  him  standing  like  a  statue  of  Silence,  while  I  walked 
briskly  on,  animated  with  renewed  benevolence  to  the  whole 
human  race  ;  for  the  kindness  of  that  worthy  gentleman  seem- 
ed to  be  transferred  to  my  own  soul. 

This  ridge  gives  its  name  to  the  mountains,  and,  to  geo- 
graphers, the  bold  figure,  *  the  backbone  of  the  United  States ;  * 
but  Uncle  Sam  has  p^rown  so  much  from  his  original  shape, 
that  at  present  the  spine  is  somewhere  in  the  side  of  that  strong 
man. 

Having  reached  the  summit,  I  looked  down  upon  an  inter- 
minable valley,  or  *  glade,'  where  cultivation  had  so  much 
encroached  upon  the  wilderness,  that  the  rivers  reflected  alter- 
nate forest  and  farm.  Other  ridges,  blue  in  the  distance, 
lay  before  me,  and  the  laurel  and  chesnut  gave  names  to  the 
next. 

On  the  bleak  side  of  the  Chesnut  Ridge,  I  entered  a  Ion? 
cabin  that  had  been  the  abode  of  misfortune,  where  an  old 
soldier  retired  to  his  miserable  dole,  and  shared  it  with  the 
needy  traveller  -,  though  leklom  was  the  most  needy  as  poor 
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as  General  St.  Clair.  Fellow  citizens !  it  is  neither  generons 
nor  just,  when  a  man  has  served  us  faithfully  and  long,  to 
turn  him  out  to  graze  on  the  hill  side,  like  an  old  war  horse 
that  can  no  longer  charge ;  or  to  let  him  starve,  like  an  aged 
hound,  that  has  lost  his  teeth  for  an  ungrateful  master. 

The  AUeghanies  have  little  of  the  sublime,  but  much  of  the 
beautiful,  in  wiMness  and  abruptness  they  cannot  be  com- 
pared with  the  White  Mountains.  Yet,  when  viUages  with 
red  schoolhouaes  shall  be  sprinkled  over  them,  he  mustgoftir 
who  would  find  a  more  attractive  counti^. 

To  me  these  mountains  were  charming  and  new,  and  I 
loitered  among  them  with  a  schoolboy  lightness  of  heart,  care- 
less of  the  future,  and  oblivous  of  the  past.  Often  did  1  qvit 
the  road,  attracted  by  the  sound  of  a  waterfall,  or  the  coolness 
of  a  fountain,  of  which  thousands  are  gushing  from  the  rocks. 

I  could  never,  when  alone,  resbt  a  ducklike  propensity  to 
play  in  running  water,  though  I  have  frowned  upon  the  same 
pastime  among  the  urchins  of  the  school,  principally  from  a 
care  of  their  health,  but  partly  from  that  unamiable  principle 
that  makes  us  so  intolerant  to  our  own  faults  when  v?e  see  theai 
reflected  in  others.  It  may  sink  me  as  a  moral  philosc^ther 
in  your  esteem,  as  much  as  it  would  raise  me  as  a  good  soal 
among  my  scholars,  to  confess  that  I  toiled  half  a  day  amoDg 
tiie  mountains  to  make  a  dam  across  a  little  torrent,  and  that, 
when  I  had  completed  thh  beaver- like  monument,  I  left  it 
with  the  regret  that  all  men  feel  when  dismounted  fttim  their 
bobby.  Your  own  I  believe  to  be  Pegasus,  but  seldom,  as  I 
think,  have  you  reason  for  a  amilar  regret. 

As  I  was  sitting  on  a  log,  listening  to  the  sounds  of  my 
little  waterfall, 

*'  mellow  murmur,  and  fairy  shout,'^ 

they  seemed  at  intervals  to  be  mingled  with  the  tolling  of  a 
disUnt  bell,  and  it  had  ^eat  solemnity  of  effect,  to  hear,  in 
these  solitudes  of  creation,  the  sound  that  man  has  conse- 
crated to  the  worship  of  the  Creator. 

Yet  I  knew  that  I  was  distant  fifty  miles  from  even  the 
rudest  church,  and  this  sound,  to  state  the  truth,  waa  too 
puzzling  for  satisfaction.  I  was  forced  to  give  it  up  as  a  bftd 
conundrum,  lamenting  that  the  senses,  wilh  a  little  aid  from 
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fancy,  lead  us  to  error  as  well  as  to  truth,  for,  deciding  by  the 
ear,  1  could  have  almost  sworn  that  I  had  heard  a  '  church- 
going  bell.'  Yet  in  turning  the  angle  of  ^  rock  I  fell  upon  a 
little  colony  of  emigrants,  and  what  1  had  listened  to  was  but 
the  bell  that  tinkled  from  one  of  their  herd  ;  though,  while  it 
lasted,  my  delusion  was  complete.  So  it  is  in  other,  and  in 
all  things  ;  therefore  let  us  have  more  charity  for  the  opinions 
of  others,  and  less  confidence  in  the  infallibility  of  our  own. 

These  people  were  hospitable  as  Bedouins,  and  pressed  a 
hungry  traveller,  who  never  stood  upon  ceremony,  to  a  supper 
of  venison  coUops  that  would  have  satisfied  Daniel  Boon. 

As  I  swam  with  the  current,  I  saw  less  of  the  stream  of 
emigration  than  I  should  have  seen  if  going  eastward ;  yet  I 
found  emigrants  of  almost  every  European  nation,  though, 
mostly,  they  were  from  the  Briti:<h  Islands.  Among  these 
were  many  Irish,  though  there  were  not  wanting  the  *  men  of 
Kent,'  or  of  '  pleasant  Tivi'dale.'  Some  of  them  had  flocks 
and  herds,  and  others  were  no  richer  than  a  pedagogue,  and 
this  is  saying  little  for  iheir  wealth  :  but  it  is  a  most  unfor- 
tunate road  for  charity.  The  fountains  of  benevolence  are 
frozen,  where  every  man  is  a  publican. 

I  once  met  at  a  Dutch  tavern  a  humble  old  man,  who 
seemed  to  owe  little  gratitude  to  fortune.  The  German  boor 
repulsed  his  timid  efibrts  at  conversation,  for  &  Dutchman, 
though  not  always  civil  to  a  traveller  who  has  money,  is  inva- 
riably rude  to  him  who  has  it  not.  The  poor  man  next  soli- 
cited the  acquaintance  of  my  dog,  who  very  frankly  wagged 
his  tail  in  reply, — for  he  is  as  good-natured  almost  as  his 
roaster.  As  the  veteran  seemed  to  have  survived  the  last  of 
his  friends,  and  was  as  venerable  in  front  as  Cincinnatus  him- 
self, 1  invited  him  to  share  my  supper—  it  was  not  of  turnips 
— and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  nim  assail  it  as  if  he  had 
seldom  fared  so  well. 

There  is,  in  the  morning,  a  singular  appearance  about  the 
mountains.  The  body  of  mist,  rising  from  the  glades,  settles 
at  a  certain  altitude,  and,  from  above,  it  looks  like  an  ocean 
with  islands ;  for  the  green  summits  of  the  lesser  hills  rise 
above  the  vapor,  and  present  to  the  eye  and  the  imagination 
an  insular  paradise  ;  yet,  when  the  mist  had  arisen,  like  a 
veil  from  a  pretty  face,  it  was  not  always  to  increase  my  ad- 
miration ;  for  the  fancy  discoveiod  beauties  in  the  obscunty 
that  the  eye  could  not  find  in  the  light  of  the  sun. 
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On  the  sumtniU  of  the  mountains  I  b^ld  frequent  vestiges 
of  the  tempest,  in  trees  riven  by  lightning,  or  prostrated  by 
the  tornado ;  and  they  suggested  to  a  humble  pedestrian, 
the  consoling  reflection  that  the  highest  are  not  the  safest 
places.  It  was  my  fortune  to  behold  a  war  of  the  elements  as 
awful  as  that  which  assailed  the  demented  monarch  ;  but, 
like  Lear,  I  was  near  to  a  hovel,  one  of  the  hospices  erected 
for  the  poor  or  benighted  traveller,  and  there  I  rested  through 
the  night,  sheltered  from  the  fury,  but  elevated  and  a^ypalkd 
by  the  upsoar,  of  the  tempest. 

The  next  day  the  wind  was  still  a  hurricane,  and,  as  J 
descended  to  the  thick  forests  of  the  valley,  it  was  a  singular 
sight  to  behold  the  tops  of  the  trees  wrenching  in  the  gak, 
while  not  a  leaf  was  stirred  below. 

Deep  woods  and  solitudes  have  always  inctined  my  spirit 
to  devotion.  The  *  solemn  temples'  that  the  piety  of  man  has 
raised  to  the  worship  of  hb  Maker,  are  less  impressive  than  a 
primeval  forest ;  and  among  churches,  those  that  have  the 

ntest  devotional  influence  on  the  mind  are  Gothic  catba- 
},  that  owe  half  their  character  to  their  resemblance  to  a 
grove. 

To  sustain  it  in  devotional  duties,  human  weakness  requires 
the  aid  of  local  situation  and  solemn  ceremonials.  The  piety 
of  even  the  devout  Johnson  was  *  warmer  in  the  ruins  of 
lond,'  and  the  liturgy  of  the  Englii^  church  no  less  elevates 
the  confidence  of  the  righteous,  and  inspires  hope  in  osiers 
who  pray  to  be  delivered  from  evil. 

Having  crossed  the  mountains,  I  descended  the  Ohio,  the 
most  beautiful  of  rivers.  The  Alleghany  is  limpid  and  swift, 
the  MoBongahela  more  turbid  and  slow.  One  may  lenund 
you  of  a  Fnnchman,  the  other,  of  a  Spaniard ;  in  their  uniw, 
they  may  Imng  to  your  recollection  a  grave  and  placid  gen- 
tleman, who  desires  to  take  for  the  better  a  more  joyous  < 


panion. 

In  this  ikh  and  wonderful  valley  of  the  West,  grandeur  is 
stamped  upon  the  works  of  creation.  What  are  the  naetgie 
and  boasted  Tybur  and  Amo,  the  lUyssus  and  Eurotas,  to  a 
stream  navigable  to  three  thousand  miles,  and  rolling,  long 
before  it  meets  the  ocean,  through  a  channel  of  sixty  fatnoms ! 
What,  but  erottoes,  are  the  vaunted  caves  or  catacombs  of 
Kurope,  to  &e  mighty  caverns  of  the  West-^^^^aivenis  thftt  ei- 
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I  beneath  districts  wider  than  Gennan  principalities,  and 
er  rivers  larger  than  the  Thames.  Ye  snn-bumt  travel- 
!  whose  caravans  have  rested  under  the  shade  of  the  ban* 
while  ye  marvelled  at  the  etrcnit  of  its  limbs — «ome  to 
Ohio,  and  see  a  tree  that  will  shelter  a  troop  of  borse  in 
cavity  of  its  trunk. 

L  stroU  even  now  upon  the  '  Beautiful  River/  will  explain 
enthusiasm  that  led  the  first  bold  hunters  of  the  '  Long 
ife/  to  the  forests  of  the  '  Bloody  Ground.'    Danger  was 

a  cheap  price,  at  which  they  enjoyed  the  rich,  wild  pro- 
on  of  the  West,  when  it  first  opened  to  the  admiration  of 
lized  man. 

t  was  my  good  fortune  to  see  one  of  these  aged  iom  of  the 
st,  who,  in  his  youth,  had  loved  danger  and  venison  better 
a  Kobin  Hood;  for  Kentucky  had  other  rangers  than 
rded  deer  in  Sherwood  Forest.  The  lands  that  he  had 
m  in  the  wilderness  now  hold  a  populous  city,  and  have 
ie  the  fortunes  of  his  countless  progeny.  He  had  paid  the 
chase  by  instalments,  and  when  the  dreaded  day  of  pay- 
it  approached,  he  would  stroll  with  his  rifle  a  few  hundred 
es  to  shoot  an  Indian  for  the  bounty  on  his  scalp. 

descended  the  river,  as  I  had  hoped  to  pass  through  life, 
bring  no  damage  from  the  rapids,  and  lost  in  admiration 
the  beauty  of  the  banks.  At  Vevay,  in  the  county  of 
sserland,  I  moored  my  bark,  and  have  cast  anchor  for  life 
>ng  a  kind  and  simple  race,  that  sing  the  Ranz  de  vaches  in 
adopted  country,  hallowed  by  names  that  reniind  them  of 
r  Alps. 

P. 


ODE  TO  THE  STARS. 

w  beauteous  !  how  wondrous !  fain,  fain  would- 1  see 

ur  myriads  unrobed  of  their  mystery ; 

n  would  I  cleave  the  dark  dome  of  the  night, 

iring  up,  like  a  bought,  to  your  islands  of  light ;  - 

n  would  I  rifle  your  secrets  divine, 

th  what  forms  ye  are  peopled,  and  wherefbre  ye  sfaiie ; 

what  laws  ye  are  govern  d,  and  fraia'd  on  what  plan, 

roM  know — but  I  may  not  ~ this  is  not  for  man  ! 
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Great — glorious  tlie  day,  when  the  Author  of  all 

Having  spake  ye  from  nought — and  ye  sprung  at  the  call ! 

Through  the  regions  of  space  from  His  hand  ye  were  hurled. 

Dark  myriads  of  atoms — each  atom  a  world  ! 

When  each  sped  to  his  point  in  the  boundless  en>anse. 

And  ye  caugnt  your  first  light  from  the  light  of  His  glance  ! 

His  power  in  one  moment  fix'd  eac^  in  his  spot. 

One  moBoent  remitted — ye  sink,  and  are  not. 

Whai  a  dot  is  this  earth,  'mid  ye  orbs  of  the  sky  ! 
And,  compared  with  this  earth,  what  a  nothing  am  I ! 
Yet  I  with  my  mind's  cobweb  plummet  would  sound 
That  Mind  that  hath  known  nor  creation  nor  bound  ; 
Would  fathom  the  depths  of  His  wond'rous  decree  ! 
Can  the  fly  grasp  a  world — a  shell  compass  the  sea  % 
No :  this  to  weak  man  is  allowed,  and  no  more — 
He  may  wonder  and  worsliip— admire  and  adore. 


ARIADNE. 

Theseus !  Oh,  Theseus !  hear ! — in  vain — 

He  leaves  me  on  this  desert  shore 
Unheard,  unthought  of,  to  complain  ; 

The  false  one  comes  no  more. 

And  is  this,  then,  thy  gratitude, 

O  Theseus  1  and  is  this  thy  love  ? 
Didst  thou  not  swear  ?     But  gods  are  just. 

And  there  are  gcds  above. 

Yes,  proud  deceiver,  though  thy  bark 
Drive  swift  before  the  fav'ring  wind. 

Though  no  reverted  eye  may  mark 
The  woe  thou  leav'st  behind. 

Just  vengeance  cometh  with  the  morn — 
Yes — ^boast  this  fond  heail  breaks  lor  thee ; 

Scoff  on —my  love  well  merits  scorn — 
But  thou  shalt  mourn  like  me. 
Stafford,  J,  F. 
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BY  JOHN  GALT,  ESQ.  AUTHOR  OF  "  THE  ANNALS  OF  THE 
PARISH,"  &C. 

In  th6  thirteenth  century,  there  was  a  gallant  soldier  who 
1  distinguished  himself  much  in  the  wars  of  the  time  :  his 
me  was  Edward  de  Crosby,  Lord  of  Rothelan.  During  a 
it  to  Italy,  Lord  Rothelan  married  an  illustrious  Florentine 
ly,  and  fell  in  the  Scottish  wars,  during  the  minority  of 
ward  the  Third,  leaving  an  infant  boy  in  Crosby  House, 
ndon,  under  the  protection  of  his  brother.  Sir  Aroias  de 
osby,  an  artful  scoundrel,  who,  in  order  to  dispossess  his 
phew,  hesitated  not  to  dishonor  the  mother,  and  dispxite 
t  legitimacy  of  the  son  :  to  aid  his  purpose,  he  called  to  his 
ifidence  Ralph  Hanslap,  a  cool  calculating  villain,  slow  of 
.•ech,  and  quick  of  thought — wary  in  taking  his  aim,  but 
ledy  in  the  blow.  Sir  Amias  caused  young  Rothelan  to  be 
napped,  taken  to  the  Scottish  camp  at  Durham,  and  sold, 
a  prisoner  that  would  bring  a  profitable  ransom,  to  an  old 
)tain,  one  Gabriel  de  Glowr,  or  Falaside.  Sir  Gabriel  fol- 
ded the  army,  not  as  a  hound  that  hunts,  but  one  that  filled 
the  cry ;  in  plain  English,  plunder  was  his  objr^Ct,  and  the 
king  of  Durham  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  gaining  it. 
I  his  return,  however,  he  was  met  by  the  Musselburghers, 
o  were  determined  to  share  in  the  spoil.  Their  respect- 
e  magistrate  most  cordially  assented  to  this  judicious  pro* 
;al ;  and  the  wives  forthwith,  abandoning  their  creels  and 
;kets,  began  to  tie  stones  in  the  comers  of  their  aprons,  and 
take  off  their  stockings,  putting  stones  into  the  feet  thereof ; 
making  thetn  into  powerful  efficacy  in  the  flourish  of  free 
iting. 

IVhen  the  Amazons  of  Musselburgh  had  thus  girded  their 
jlution,  and  thus  armed  themselves  for  battle,  their  valiant 
ibands  drew  their  swords,  and  the  whole  party  advanced 
h  a  determined  air  against  their  more  successful  neighbour, 
g  band  of  Gabriel  de  Glowr,  seeing  the  approach  of  such  a 
nidable  array,  halted  on  the  heathy  not  daunted,  but  only 
ibled  in  mind  on  account  of  the  danger  which  thus  sud- 
ily  manaced  their  booty.  CHnkscales,  for  so  the  worthy 
^strate  of  Musselbur?^h  was  called,  separated  his  forces 
)  two  divisions,  'i'he  burghers  he  drew  up  in  a  compact 
!9.  F.  e 
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body,  and  halted  them  on  Uie  brow  of  a  knoll,  while  the 
wives,  acting  as  light  infantry,  nimbly  extending  to  the  right 
and  led,  formed  themselves  into  two  crescents,  and  moving  at 
a  double-quick  time,  flourished  their  weapons  round  their 
beads,  like  slingers  preparing  to  throw,  rushed  in  upon  the 
beeves  and  horses,  and  enclosed  them  within  a  circle.  A 
parley  ensued,  in  which  Sir  Gabriel  de  Glowr  and  Clinkscales 
agreed  to  divide  the  spoil. 

Under  the  care  of  Sir  Gabriel  de  Glowr  young  Rothelan 
remained  some  time,  and  was  Uained  in  warlike  exercises,  in 
order,  no  doubt,  to  aid  Sir  Gabriel,  who  was  an  avaricious 
border  chief,  in  his  forays.  At  the  battle  of  Neville's  Cross, 
Kothelan  was,  however,  rescued  .by  the  English,  who  con- 
veyed  him  to  London,  where  he  met  his  motber.  The  Lady 
Albertina,  finding  her  marriage  and  the  legitimacy  of  her  son 
disputed ,  sent  to  Italy  for  witnesses  to  prove  their  truth.  Most 
anxiously  did  they  wait  for  their  arrival,  and  even  theconso- 
lations  oif  Adonijah  were  scarcely  able  to  sustain  the  spirit  of 
the  afflicted  lady.  This  Adonijsih  was  a  benevolent  Jew,  who 
assisted  her  ladyship  with  money,  without  aiccepting  any  re- 
turn. At  last,  news  was  brought  that  the  ship  was  seen  ia 
the  river;  and  the  story  of  Kothelan  having  become  ale- 
house talk,  the  tidings  of  her  approach  caused  a  great  move- 
ment in  the  town.  Every  man  in  London,  who  had  heard  of 
the  lady's  constancy  and  the  Jew's  friendship,  desired  to  know 
ihe  sequel,  like  a  credulous  child  that  is  impatient  for  the 
retribution  at  the  end  of  a  tragic  tale.  But  ^ere  was,  at  this 
time,  a  s^eat  thirst  for  strange  matter  among  the  people,  the 
hectic  of  which,  some  of  those  who  were  astrological,  ascribed 
to  malign  aspects  of  the  stars,  and  other  signs  and  omens* 
which  daily  bore  visible  testimony  to  the  credibility  of  certaia 
baleful  predictions  and  pestiferous  prophecies,  wfaierewiUi  the 
whole  of  Christendom  was  then  much  troubled.  The  trees 
untimely  budded,  and  brought  forth  untimely  fruit,  of  which 
no  lip  could  abide  the  taste ;  the  ivy  slackened  her  ancient 
hold  of  the  wall,  and  shot  out  branches  that  bore  wonderfvl 
leaves ;  great  fishes  were  heard  in  the  night  moaning  afar  in 
the  sea ;  and  there  was  a  shower  of  worms.  For  an  entire 
month  Uie  moon  was  not  seen,  and  the  nights  were  so  dark, 
that  it  was  feared  she  had  wandered  away  from  her  sphere. 
A  holy  man  seven  times  saw  a  mighty  hand  between  him  and 
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the  setting  sun,  and  it  held  a  great  sand-glass,  run  out,  which 
was  believed  to  be  a  token  that  the  end  of  time  was  come. 
The  sun  itself  was  dim  and  ineffectual ;  an  eclipse  overcame 
it  like  an  eyelid,  and  there  was  a  cry  that  his  light  was  gone 
ttttt.  A  fiery  star  appeared  in  Orion,  and  many  thought  it 
was  the  torch  of  the  angel  of  the  judgment  coming  to  burn 
the  world.  The  earth  trembled,  and  vast  vestments,  with  the 
dark  outlines  of  terrible  forms,  were  seen  hurrying  to  and  fro 
in  the  skies ;  and  a  woman-child  was  bom  with  two  tongues. 

Indeed,  all  historians  say,  that,  at  this  epoch,  portents  and 
prodigies  became  so  rife,  and  yet  continued  so  wonderful,  that 
man^  thought  and  feared  some  new  evil  was  confusing  the 
^rmins  of  nature.  The  minds  of  all  sorts  of  men  were 
in  consequence  excited  to  a  state  of  wild  and  boding  ex- 
pectancy ;  insomuch,  that  every  new  thin^,  to  which  ought  of 
interest  or  curiosity  attached,  was  magnified  into  something 
mystical  and  marvellous.  Thus  it  happened,  that  the  news 
of  the  vessel  with  the  Florentines,  though  of  itself  of  no  seem- 
ing importance,  was  described  as  having  been  caught  by  the 
multitude  as  an  event  by  which  the  destinies  of  the  kingdom 
were  to  be  afiected.  Thousands  on  thousands  passed  to  the 
shores  of  the  river  to  see  her  come ;  and  boats  went  to  meet 
her,  as  if  she  had  been  bringing  home  all  the  freightage  of 
some  great  chance  in  their  fortunes.  The  Lady  Albertina, 
with  Kothelan  and  Adonijah,  were  among  the  first  who 
hastened  to  greet  their  arrival,  and  they  stood  together  at  a 
window  to  see  her  pass  to  the  moorings  at  London  bridge. 
"  It  is  strange,"  said  the  lady,  **  and  what  can  it  portend, 
that  none  of  the  boats  go  close  to  her,  but  all  you  see  sud- 
denly suspend  their  oars  as  they  approach  herV*  **  She  hath 
had  a  hard  voyage,"  returned  Kothelan ;  '*  look  how  dis- 
hevelled she  is  in  the  cordage.  Some  of  her  top-sails,  too, 
are  hanging  in  rags ;  and  I  can  see,  as  it  were,  strips  of  green 
moss  down  the  seams  of  the  others.  They  have  surely  been 
long  unhandled." 

Adonijah  continued  looking  towards  the  ship,  and  appeared 
thoughtful  and  touched  with  care,  as  he  said,  **  her  voyage 
had  been  very  long — all  the  way  from  the  land  of  Egypt — but 
she  was  in  Italy  as  she  came,  and  her  course  hath  been  in  the 
sunny  days  with  the  gracious  gales  of  the  summer ;  yet  is  she 
like  a  thing  of  antiquity,  for  those  signs  of  waste  and  decay 
se  2 
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are  as  if  oblivion  were  on  board.  They  have  not  come  of  the 
winds,  nor  of  the  waves.'*  *'  The  crowd  on  the  shores," 
added  the  lady,  '*  grows  silent  as  she  passes."  **  There  are 
many  persons  aboard,"  said  Rothelan.  '*  Yes,"  replied 
Adonijah,  "  but  only  the  man  at  the  helm  hath  for  some 
lime  moved  ;  all  the  others  are  in  idleness— still,  still.  A 
cold  fear  is  crawling  on  my  bones,  to  see  so  many  persons, 
and  every  one  monumental  "  * '  Some  of  those  who  are  look- 
ing over  the  side,"  said  Rothelan,  partaking  in  some  degree 
of  the  Jew's  dr^ad,  *'  droop  their  heads  on  their  breasts,  and 
take  no  heed  of  any  object.  Look  at  those  on  the  deck ; 
they  sit  as  if  they  were  indeed  marble,  resting  on  their  elbows 
like  effigies  on  a  tomb."  "  Merciful  heaven  !*'  cried  the 
Lady  Albertina,  "  what  horror  does  she  bring!" 

At  that  moment  the  boats,  assembled  round  the  ship,  sud- 
denly made  rapidly  for  the  shore ;  many  of  the  watermen 
stayed  not  till  they  reached  the  landings,  but  leaped  into  the 
river  ;  then  a  universal  cry  arose,  and  the  people  were  seen 
scattering  themselves  in  all  directions.  Rothelan  darted  from 
his  mother's  side,  and  ran  towards  the  spot,  to  which,  instead 
of  holding  onward  to  the  moorings,  it  was  evident  the  vessel 
was  steering  to  take  the  ground.  In  his  wa^^  thither,  he  met 
his  old  friends.  Sir  Gabnel  de  Glowr  and  his  lady,  who.  at 
his  request,  were  still  remaining  in  London.  They,  too.  had 
been  among  the  spectators,  and  were  hurijing  from  the  scene. 
The  lady  was  breathless  with  haste  and  lear,  her  mantle  was 
torn,  and  she  had  lost  a  shoe  in  her  flight.  The  Baron  of 
Falaside,  before  Rothelan  could  inquire  the  cause  of  so  sin- 
gular a  panic,  looked  at  him  wildly,  and  shook  his  head, 
dragging  his  lady  away  by  the  arm.  "  Stop!"  exclaimed 
Rothelan,  "  and  tell  me  what  is  the  cause  of  all  this  V*  But 
they  would  not  stop.  He  also  addressed  himself  to  others, 
but  with  no  success.  "  Turn  back — come  back !"  every  one 
said  to  him,  as  he  rushed  against  the  stream  of  the  crowd. 

The  pressure  and  tide  of  the  multitude  slackened  as  he  ad- 
vanced ;  and  when  he  was  within  a  short  distance  of  the  place 
where  the  ship  had  in  the  meantime  taken  the  ground,  he  fouod 
himself  alone.  He  paused  for  a  moment :  as  yet  he  saw  no- 
thing to  alarm,  but  only  the  man  at  the  helm,  who,  the  instant 
that  the  ship  touched  the  ground,  had  leaped  ou  shore,  and 
wa»  coming  towards  him.    Rothelan  ran  forwards  to  meet 
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hind)  in  order  to  inquire  how  it  was  that  all  on  board  appeared 
so  motionless ;  bat  scarcely  had  he  advanced  ten  paces,  when, 
casting  his  eyes  forward,  he  saw  that  each  of  those  who  were 
leaning  over  the  vessel's  side,  and  resting  on  the  deck,  were 
dead  men,  from  whose  hideous  anatomy  Sie  skin  had  peeled, 
and  the  flesh  had  fallen  :  they  had  all  died  of  the  plague.  It 
was  not  only  the  witnesses  ot  Rothelan's  legitimacy  that  fell 
by  the  plague.;  for  although  the  only  man  that  arrived  in  the 
ship  was  excluded  from  every  door,  and  wandered  desolate  un- 
til ne  fell  down  dead,  yet  t|ie  contagion  was  communicated 
to  the  oi^,  where,  in  its  malignancy,  it  engrossed  the  ill  of  aU 
other  maladies,  and  made  doctors  despicable.  Of  a  potency, 
equal  to  death,  it  uossessed  itself  of  all  his  armouries,  and 
was  itself  the  deatn  of  every  other  mortal  distemper.  The 
touch,  yea,  the  very  sight  of  the  infected,  was  deadly ;  and 
its  signs  were  so  sudden,  that  families,  seated  in  happmess  at 
their  meals,  have  seen  the  plague-spot  begin  to  redaen,  and 
have  wildly  scattered  themselves  for  ever.  The  cement  of 
society  was  dissolved  by  it.  Mothers,  when  they  saw  the 
sign  of  tiie  infection  on  the  babes  at  their  bosom,  cast  them 
from  them  with  abhorrence.  Wild  places  were  sought  for 
shelter;  some  went  into  ships,  ana  anchored  themselves 
afar  off,  on  the  waters.  But  no  place  was  so  wild  that 
the  plague  did  not  visit '-none  so  secret  that  the  quick-siehted 
pestilence  did  not  discover — ^none  could  fly  that  it  did  not 
ovtertake.  Justice  was  forgotten,  and  her  courts  deserted. 
The  terrified  jailers  fled  from  the  felons,  that  were  in  fetters ; 
the  innocent  and  the  guilty  leagued  themselves  together,  and 
kept  within  their  prisons  for  safety ;  the  grass  grew  in  the 
inarket-places ;  the  cattle  went  moaning  up  and  down  the 
fields,  wondering  what  had  become  of  their  keepers ;  the  rookft 
and  the  ravens  came  into  the  towns,  and  built  their  nests  in 
the  mute  belfries;  silence  was  universal,  save  when  some 
infected  wretch  was  seen  clambering  at  a  window. 

For  a  time  all  commerce  was  in  coffins ;  but  even  that  end- 
ed. Shrift  there  was  none ;  churches  and  chapels  were  open, 
but  neither  priest  not  penitent  entered ;— all  went  to  the 
charnel-house.  The  sexton  and  the  physician  were  cast  into 
the  same  deep  and  wide  grave ;  the  testator  and  his  heirs  and 
executors  were  hurled  from  the  same  cart  into  the  same  hole 
together.  Fires  became  extinguished,  as  if  its  element  too 
Be  3 
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had  expired  ;  the  seams  of  the  sailorless  ships  yawned  to  the 
suD.  Though  doors  were  open,  and  coffers  unwatched,  there 
was  no  theft ;  all  offences  ceased,  and  no  crime,  but  the  uni- 
versal woe  of  pestileDce,  was  heard  of  among  men.  The 
wells  overflowed,  and  the  conduits  ran  to  waste ;  the  dogs 
banded  themselves  together,  having  lost  their  masters,  and  ran 
howling  over  all  the  land  ;  horses  peiished  of  famine  in  their 
stalls  ;  old  friends  but  looked  at  one  another  when  they  met, 
keeping  themselves  far  aloof;  creditors  claimed  no  debts,  and 
courtiers  performed  their  promises  ;  little  children  went  wan- 
dering up  and  down,  and  numbers  were  seen  dead  in  all 
comers.  Nor  was  it  only  in  England  that  the  plague  so 
raged  ;  it  travelled  over  a  third  part  of  the  whole  earth,  like 
the  shadow  of  an  eclipse,  as  if  some  dreadful  thing  had  been 
interposed  between  the  world  and  the  sun-course  of  life. 

Many  friends  of  Rothelan  died :  but  Sir  Amias,  followed 
at  a  distance  by  Ralph  Hanslap,  went  every  where  in  quest 
of  the  infection,  but  he  could  not  die.  He  confessed  aloud, 
to  every  one  he  met,  the  wrongs  he  had  done  to  the  widow 
and  the  orphan,  but  no  one  heeded  his  tale  ;  for  all  were  fly- 
ing, they  knew  not  whither,  from  the  pestilence.  He  ran  to 
the  house  of  Adoniiah,  the  Jew,  to  make  restitution.  The 
door  was  open,  and  he  rushed  in  ;  but  a  swarm  of  horrible 
flies  came  buzzing  into  his  face,  and  he  heard  the  sound  of 
swine  grovelling  in  the  daikness  within.  Ralph  Hanslap, 
being  summoned  before  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  confessed 
his  part  of  his  knavery,  and  Rothelan  was  restored  to  his 
title  and  estates.  He  married  Blanche,  the  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Lincoln;  and  Adonijah,  "  whose  household  blood" 
had  all  perished  by  the  plague,  lived  and  ended  his  days  with 
the  Lady  Albertina. 

THE  BARBER. 

Barbers  are  distinguished  by  peculiarities  appertaining  to 
no  other  class  of  men :  they  have  a  caste,  and  are  a  race  of 
themselves.  The  members  of  this  ancient  and  gentle  profes- 
sion— foul  befal  the  libeller  who  shall  designate  it  a  Xrad/^-^ 
are  mild,  peaceable,  cheerful,  polite,  and  communicative: 
they  mingle  with  no  cabal,  have  no  interest  in  factions,  are 
**  open  to  all  parties,  and  influenced  by  none)''  and  they 
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ave  a  good,  kmd,  or  civil  word  for  everybody.  The  checr- 
il  morning  salutation  of  dne  of  these  cleanly,  respectable 
ersons,  is  a  '*  handseir*  for  the  pleasures  of  the  day  ;  sere- 
ity  is  in  its  tone,  and  comfort  glances  from  its  accompanying* 
nile.  Their  small,  cool,  clean,  and  sparingly-furnished 
lops,  with  sanded  floor,  and  towelled  walls,  relieved  by'the 
hite-painted,  well  scoured  shelves,  scantily  adorned  with 
e  various  implements  of  their  art,  denote  the  snug  system  of 
onoroy  which  characterises  the  owners.  Here,  only,  is  the 
oking-glass  not  an  emblem  of  vanity  :  it  is  placed  to  reflect, 
id  not  to  flatter.  You  seat  yourself  in  the  lowly,  antique 
lair,  worn  smooth  by  the  backs  of  half  a  century  of  beard- 
mers,  and  instantly  feel  a  full  repose  from  fatigue  of  body 
d  mind.  You  find  yourself  in  attentive  and  gentle  hands, 
d  are  persuaded  that  no  man  can  be  in  collision  with  his 
iver  or  hair-dresser.  The  very  operation  tends  to  set  you 
better  terms  with  yourself ;  and  your  barber  hath  not  in 
;  constitution  the  slightest  element  of  difference.  The  ad- 
itment  of  a  curl,  the  clipping  of  a  lock,  the  trimming  of  a 
isker,  (that  much-cherished  and  highly-valued  adornment 
the  face,)  are  matters  of  paramount  importance  to  both 
ties— threads  of  sympathy  for  the  time,  unbroken  by  the 
esture  of  the  thin,  soft,  ample  mantle,  that  enveloped  you 
its  snowy  folds  while  under  his  care.  Who  can  entertain 
humour,  much  less  vent  his  spleen,  while  wrapt  in  the 
ibolic  vestment  1  The  veriest  churl  is  softened  by  the  ap- 
:ation  of  the  warm  emollient  bru^h,  and  calmed  into  coro- 
:ency  by  the  light-handed  boverings  of  the  comb  and 
sors.  A  smile,  a  compliment,  a  remark  on  the  weather, 
iflident  side-wind  inquiry  about  politics,  or  the  passing 
lligence  of  the  day,  aie  tendered  with  that  deierence, 
eh  is  the  roost  grateful  as  well  as  the  handsomest  demon- 
tion  of  politeness.  Should  you,  on  sitting  down,  half- 
hingly  request  him  to  cut  off  "  as  large  a  lock  as  he  can, 
ely,"  you  assure  him,  •*  that  you  may  detect  any  future 
ige  in  its  color,"  how  skilfully  he  extracts,  from  your 
er  thin  bead  of  hair,  a  graceful,  flowing  lock,  which  self- 
alone  prevents  you  from  doubting  to  have  been  grown  by 
■self  r  how  pleasantly  you  contemplate,  in  idea,  its  glos- 
$s  from  beneath  the  intended  glass  ofthepropitiary  locket. 
eb  of  delightful  associations  is  thus  woven  -,  and  the  care 
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ht  takes  "  to  make  each  particular  hair  to  stand  oA  end*'  to 
year  withes,  so  as  to  let  yon  know  he  surmises  your  desdna- 
tioB,  completes  the  charm.  We  never  hear  of  people  cutting 
*  their  throats  in  a  barber's  shop,  though  the  place  is  redolent 
of  razors.  No ;  the  ensanguined  spots,  that  occasionally  be- 
smirch d)e  whiteness  of  the  revolving  towel,  is  from  cardess, 
unskilful,  and  opinionated  individuals,  who  mow  their  own 
beards,  or  refuse  to  restrain  their  risibility.  I  wonder  how 
any  can  usurp  the  province  of  the  barber,  (once  an  almost 
exclusive  one,)  and  apply  unskilful,  or  unpractised  hands  so 
near  to  the  grand  canal  of  life.  For  my  own  part  I  would 
not  lose  the  daily  elevation  of  my  tender  nose,  by  the  velvet- 
tipped  digits  of  my  barber — no,  not  for  an  independence ! 

The  genuine  barber  is  usually  (like  his  razors,)  well-tam- 
pered,— a  man  unvisited  by  care ;  combihing  a  somewhat 
nasty  aanduity,  with  an  easy  and  respectfol  manner.  He 
exhibits  the  best  parts  of  the  character  of  a  Frenchman — an 
uniform  exterior  suaviW*  and  politesse.  He  seems  a  fisded  no- 
bleman, or  emgr9  of  the  old  regime.  And  surely  if  the  sods 
of  men  transmigrate,  those  of  the  old  French  rumeme  seek  the 
congenial  soil  of  the  barber^s  bosom !  Is  it  a  degradation  af 
the  worthy  and  untroubled  spirits,  to  imagine,  that  they  ani- 
mate the  bodies  of  the  harmless  and  unsophisticated  1 

In  person,  the  barber  usually  inclines  to  the  portly ;  but  is 
rarely  obese.  His  is  that  agreeable  plumpness  betokoung 
the  man  at  ease  with  himself  and  the  world,  and  the  utter  ab- 
sence of  that  fretfiilness  ascribed  to  leanness.  Nor  do  his 
comely  proportions  and  fleshiness  make  lead^  the  heels,  or 
lessen  the  elastici^  of  his  step,  or  transmute  his  featbeiy 
lightness  of  hand  to  heaviness.  He  usually  wears  pofwdcr, 
for  it  looks  respectable,, and  is  professional  withal.  The  last 
of  ^e  almost  forgotten  and  quite  despised  race  of  ^gtails, 
once  proudly  cherished  by  all  ranks — now  proscnl^, — 
banished,  or,  if  at  all  seen,  dimimshed  in  stateliness  and  buft, 
"shorn  of  its  fair  proportions,"— lingers  fondly  with  its 
former  nurturer ;  the  neat-combed,  even-clipped  hairs,  en- 
cased in  their  tight  swathe  of  black  ribbon,  topped  by  an  aiiy 
bow,  nestle  in  the  well-clothed  neck  of  the  modem  barber. 
Yet  why  do  I  call  him  modeml  True,  he  lives  in  our,  Imt 
he  belongs  to  former,  times,  of  which  he  is  the  remembrancer 
and  historian — the  days  of  bags,  queues,  clubs,  and  peri- 
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i.when  a  halo  of  powder,  pomatum,  and  frizzed  curls  en- 
led  the  heads  of  our  ancestors.  That  glory  is  departed  ; 
brisk  and  agile  tonsor,  once  the  genius  of  the  toilet,  no 
er.  directs,  with  the  precision  of  a  cannoneer,  rapid  dis- 
ges  of  scented  atoms  against  bristling  batteries  of  his  own 
tion.  *•  The  barbers  occupation's  gone,'*  with  all  the 
ride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious  wigsT* 
lethinks  I  detect  some  unfledged  reader,  upon  whose  head 
air  the  sun  of  the  eighteenth  century  never  shone,  glancing 
* '  mind's  eye"  to  one  of  the  more  recent  and  fashionable 
essors  of  the  art  of  *'  ciseaurie'* — one  of  the  chemical  per- 
ers,  or  self-esteemed  practitioners  of  the  present  day,  in 
ch  of  an  exemplification  of  my  description  : — he  is  at 
t.  Though  he  may  deem  Truefit  or  Macalpine  models  of 
I,  and  therefore  of  description,  1  must  tell  him  I  recognise 
e  such.     I  speak  of  the  last  generation,  (between  which 

the  present,  RosS)  and  Tayk)r  of  Whitechapel,  are  the 
riecting  links,)  the  last  remnants  of  whom  haunt  the  soli- 
,  well-paved,  silent  corners,  and  less  frequented  streets  of 
idon — whose  windows  exhibit  no  waxen  busts,  bepainted 

bedizened  in  fancy  dresses  and  flaunting  feathers,  but  one 
wo  "  old  original'*  blocks  or  dummies,  crowned  with 
3r-looking,  respectable,  stiff- buckled,  brown  wigs,  such  as 

late  venerable  monarch  used  to  wear.  There  is  an  abo- 
nal  wig-maker's  shop  at  the  corner  of  an  inn-yard  ia 
hopsgate-street ;  — a  •*  repository"  of  hair ;  the  window  of 
ich  is  full  of  these  primitive  caxons,  all  of  a  sober  brown, 
jimpler  flaxen,  with  an  occasional  contrast  of  rusty  black, 
ning,  as  it  were,  a  finis  to  the  by-gone  fashion.  Had  our 
t  forefather,  Adam,  been  bald,  he  could  not  have  worn  a 
re  simply  artificial  imitation  of  nature  than  one  of  these 
;s — so  frank,  so  sincere,  and  so  warm  an  apology  for  want 
lair,  scorning  to  deceive  the  observer,  or  to  crown  the  vete- 

head  with  adolescent  curls.  The  ancient  wig,  whether  a 
iple  scratch,  a  plain  bob,  or  a  splendid  periwig,  was  one 
ich  a  man  might  modestly  hold  on  one  hand,  while  with 

other  he  wiped  his  bald  pate  ;  but  with  what  grace  could 
lodern  wig- wearer  dismount  a  specific  deception,  an  elabo- 
e  imitation  of  natural  curls  to  exhibit  a  hairless  scalp  ?  It 
uld  be  either  a  censure  on  his  vanity,  or  a  sarcasm  on  his 
erwise  unknown  deficiency.    The  aid  wig,  on  tiie  contrary. 
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was  a  pkdn  acknowledgment  of  want  of  hair ;  avowing  tlie 
comfort,  or  the  inconvenience,  (as  it  might  happen,)  with  an 
independent  indifference  to  mirth  or  pity ;  and  forming  a 
decent  covering  to  the  head  that  sooght  not  to  become  eimer 
a  decoration  or  deceit. '  Peace  to  the  matie$  of  the  primitire 
artificers  of  hnman  hair— the  true  skull-thatcfaers — the  archi- 
tects of  towering  toupees — the  engineers  of  flowing  periwigs ! 

The  wig-makers  (as  they  stiO  denominate  themselves)  in 
Lincoln 's-inn  and  the  Temple,  are  quite  of  the  "  oM  school" 
Their  shady,  cool,  cleanly,  classic  recesses,  where  embr^ 
chancellors  have  been  mearared  for  their  initiatory  forensic 
wigs ;  where  the  powdered  glories  of  the  bench  have  oft-times 
received  a  re-revivification ;  where  some  **  old  Bencher"  still 
resorts,  in  his  undress,  to  have  his  nightly  growth  of  beard 
shaven  by  the  "particular  razor;"  these  powder-scented 
nooks,  these  legal  oressing-closets,  seem,  like  the  "  Statutes 
at  Large,"  to  resist,  taciUy,  but  eflectnally,  the  progress  of 
innovation :  they  are  like  the  old  law-offices,,  which  are  scat- 
tered up  and  down  in  the  various  comers  of  the  intricate  matt 
of  *•  courts,"  constituting  the  **  Temple" — unchangeable  by 
time ;  except  when  the  hand  of  death  removes  some  old  tenant 
at  will,  who  has  been  refreshed  by  the  cool-borne  breezes  firoa 
the  river,  or  soothed  by  the  restless  monotony  of  the  plashing 
fountain,  "  sixty  years  since."  But  I  grow  serious.  The 
trairber  possesses  that  distinction  of  gentleness,  a  soft  and 
white  hand,  of  genial  and  equable  temperature,  neither  felfing 
to  the  **  zero"  of  chilliness,  nor  rising  to  the  *'  fever  hear 
of  perspiration,  but  usually  lingering  at  *'  blood  heat."  I 
know  not  if  any  one  ever  shook  hands  with  his  barber :  there 
needs  no  such  outward  demonstration  of  good -will ;  no  siip, 
like  that  we  bestow  upon  an  old  friend  returned  alter  a  long 
absence,  by  way  of  rivet,  as  it  were,  to  that  link  in  the  chaia 
of  friendship.  His  air  of  courtesy  keeps  a  good  understand- 
ing floating  between  him  and  his  customers,  which,  if  ru£kd 
by  a  hashr  departure,  or  dismissal,  is  revived  the  next  day,  by 
the  sun-hght  of  his  rooming  smile  ! 

The  barber*s  hand  is  unlike  that  of  any  other  soft  hand : 
it  Is  not  flabby,  like  that  of  a  sensualist ;  nor  arid,  and  thin, 
like  a  student  s ;  nor  dead  white,  like  that  of  a  delicate  fe- 
male ;  but  it  is  naturally  warm,  of  a  glowing,  transparent 
color,  and  of  a  cushiony,  elastic  softness.    Beneath  its  con- 
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ciltatory  toudi,  as  it  prepares  the  skin  for  the  sweeping  course 
of  tlie  razor,  aud  its  gentle  pressure,  as  it  inclines  the  head  to 
either  side,  to  aid  the  operation  of  the  scissors,  a  man  may  sit 
for  hours,  and  feel  no  weariness.  Happy  must  he  be  who 
lived  in  ^e  days  of  long,  or  full  diessed  hair,  and  resigned 
himself  for  a  full  hour  to  the  passive  luxury  of  hair-dressing ! 
A  morning's  toilette— (for  a  gentleman,  I  mean ;  being  a 
bachelor,  I  am  uninitiated  in  the  arcana  of  a  lady's  dressing- 
room) — a  morning's  toilette  in  those  davs  was  indeed  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  "  business  of  life  :  there  were  the  curl- 
ing-irons, the  comb,  the  pomatum,  the  powder-puff,  the 
powder-knife,  the  mask,  ana  a  dozen  other  requisites  to  com- 
plete the  elaborate  process  that  perfected  that  mysterious 
"  frappant,  or  tintinabUlant  appendage"  to  the  back  part  of 
the  head.  Oh  !  it  must  have  been  a  luxury^  a  delight  sur- 
passing the  famed  baths  and  cosmetics  of  the  east. 

I  have  said  that  the  barber  is  a  gentle  man ;  if  not  in  so 
many  words,  I  have  at  least  pointed  out  that  distinguishing 
trait  ia  him.  He  is  also  a  humane  man  :  his  occupation  of 
torturing  hairs  leaves  him  neither  leisure  nor  disposition  to 
torture  ought  else.  He  looks  as  respectable  as  he  is ;  and  he 
b  void  of  any  appearance  of  deceit  or  cunning.  There  is 
less  of  personality  -or  egotism  about  him  than  mankind  in 
eeneral :  though  be  possesses  an  ideo-syncracy,  it  is  that  of 
his  dasB,  not  of  himself.  As  he  sits,  patiently  renovating 
some  dilapidated  peruke,  or  perseveringly  presides  over  the 
development  of  grace  in  some  intractable  bush  of  hair,  or 
stands  at  his  own  threshold,  in  the  cleanly  pride  of  white 
apron  and  hose,  lustrous  shoes,  and  exemplary  jacket,  with 
that  studied  yet  seeming  disarrangement  of  hair,  as  though 
subduing,  as  far  as  consistent  with  propriety,  the  visible  ap- 
pearance of  technical  skill— as  he  thus,  untired,  goes  the 
never- varying  round  of  his  pleasant  occupation,  and  active 
leisure,  time  seems  to  pass  unheeded,  and  the  wheel  of  chance^ 
scattering  fragments  of  circumstance  froni  the  rock  of  destiny, 
continues  its  relentless  and  unremittent  revolution,  unnoticed 
by  him.  He  hears  not  the  roar  of  the  fearful  engine,  the 
grroans  and  sighs  of  despair,  or  the  wild  laugh  of  exultation, 
produced  by  its  mighty  working.  All  is  remote,  strange,  and 
intricate ;  and  belongs  not  to  him  to  know.  He  dwells  in  an 
area,  of  peace — a  magic  circle,  whose  area  might  be  described 
by  his  obsolete  sign -pole ! 
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Kor  does  the  character  of  the  bai'ber  vary  in  other  countries, 
lie  seems  to  flourish  in  unobtrusive  properity  all  the  world  over, 
ll)  the  east,  the  clime  most  congenial  to  his  avocations,  the 
voluminous  beard  makes  up  for  the  deficiency  of  the  ever- 
tulrbanned,  close-shorn  skull,  and  he  exhibits  the  triumph  of 
hif  skill  in  its  most  special  department.  Transport  an  Eng- 
lish barber  to  fiamarcand,  or  Ispahan,  and,  saving  the  lan- 
guiage,  he  would  feel  quite  at  home.  Here  he  reads  the  news- 
paiper,  and,  unless  an^  part  is  contradicted  by  his  customers, 
W  believes  it  all— it  is  his  oracle.  At  Constantinople,  the 
cliief  eunuch  would  confide  to  him  the  secrets  of  the  seraglio 
as  if  he  were  a  genuine  disciple  of  Mahomet ;  and  with  as 
right  good  will  as  ever  old  '*  gossip". vented  a  bit  of  scahdal 
with  unconstrained  volubility  of  tongue.  He  would  listen  to, 
aye  and  put  faith  in,  the  relations  of  the  coffee-house  story- 
tellers who  came  to  have  their  beards  trimmed,  and  repaid  him 
with  one  of  their  inventions  for  his  trouble.  What  a  dissec- 
tion would  a  barber's  brain  afford,  could  we  but  discern  the 
imine  of  latent  feuds  and  conspiracies  laid  up  there  fn  coil,  by 
their  spleenful  and  mischievous  inventors.  I  would  that  I 
(!ould  unpack  the  hoarded  ^enom,  all  burtless  in  that  '*  cool 
grot,"  as  destructive  stores  are  deposited  in  an  arsenal,  where 
light  and  heat  never  come-  His  mind  admits  no  spark  of  ma- 
lice to  fire  the  train  of  jealousy  ♦or  explode  the  ammunition  of 
petty  strife  ;  and  it  were  well  for  the  world  and  society,  if  the 
intrigue  and  spite  of  the  inhabitants  could  be  poured,  like  the 
'•  cursed  juice  of  Hebenon,"  into  his  ever-open  ear,  and  be 
buried  for  ever  in  the  oblivious  chambers  of  his  brain.  Vast 
as  the  caverned  ear  of  Dionysius,  the  tyrant,  his  contains  in 
its  labyrinthine  recesses  the  collected  scandal  of  neighbour- 
hoods, the  chatter  of  households,  and  even  the  crooked  policy 
of  courts  ;  but  all  is  decomposed  and  neutralized  there.  It  n 
the  very  quantity  of  this  freight  of  plot  and  detraction  that 
renders  him  so  harmless.  It  is  as  ballast  to  the  sails  of  his 
judgment.  He  mixes  in  no  conspiracy,  domestic  or  public. 
The  foulest  treason  would  remain  '*  pure  in  the  last  recesses 
of  /iijf  mind."  He  knows  not  of,  cares  not  for,  feels  no  inte- 
rev  t  in  all  this  material  of  wickedness,  any  more  than  the  un- 
c(  nscious  paper  that  bears  on  its  lettered  forehead  the  **  sixth 
edition"  of  a  bulletin. 

Amiable,   contented,    respected    race! — I    exclaim   with 
Fi;,aro,  "  Oh,  that  I  were  a  happy  barber!"        Gastok. 
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THE  HOTEL  DE  VILLE,  PARIST. 

The  town  hall,  or  guildliali,  ©f  Paris,  was  built  in  the  year 
>06,  after  the  design  of  an  Italian  artist.  Several  additions 
ive  been  made  to  the  original  bujlding,  by  the  purchase  of 
e  decayed  hospital  and  church  of  St.  Esprit,  and  a  chapel 
the  church  of  St.  John.  The  latter  has  been  converted  into 
^rand  hall  for  public  assemblies  ;  and  here  the  banquet  was 
Id,  which  was  given  to  Louis  XVIIl.  by  the  corporation, 
the  the  29th  of  August,  1814.  The  Hotel  de  Ville  will 
cite  a  mingled  feeling  of  awe  and  admiration.  Hallowed 
time,  il  has  been  debased  by  scenes  of  modern  terror  and 
pular  excess ;  here,  it  was,  that  Louis  XVL  was  exhibited 
the  infuriated  multitudes,  and  to  this  spot  the  ferocious 
(bespierre  retreated  after  his  outlawry.  The  guillotine, 
ich,  during. the  revolution,  daily  immolated  num^rs  in  the 
lare  before  the  building,  called  Piaee  de  Greve^  is  still  pre- 
yed within  its  walls,  and  occasionally  brought  forth  for  the 
x:utioQ  of  criminals.  This  square  was  first  appropriated  to 
29.  rX 
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the  execolioB  of  criminals  at  the  GomEBeiioement  of  tlkt  ter- 
teenth  century.  It  is  painful  to  learn  that  innocent  bl«od 
was  the  first  that  flowed  here.  An  unhappy  female  heretic, 
named  Margarette  Porette,  scarcely  thirty  years  old,  was 
burnt  here  in  1310,  for  having  wiitten  that  the  soul,  absorbed 
in  God,  is  at  the  height  of  every  virtue,  and  has  nothing  more 
to  do  ;  and  that  wlien  a  certain  degree  of  virtue  is  attained, 
one  cannot  go  beyond  it.  Previously  to  this  ezecutien, 
criminals  were  put  to  death  in  the  market-places,  wluch  still 
participated  for  more  than  a  century,  with  La  Greve,  the 
miserable  pr^iogative  of  scaffolds.  In  this  last  place  was 
decapitated,  in  1398,  the  two  Augustin  monks,  who  had  en- 
gaged, for  a  large  remuneration,  and  on  the  penaltjr  of  their 
lives,  to  cure  Charles  VI.  of  an  incurable  malady  with  which 
he  was  stxvck.  The  two  friars  lost  their  heads,  and  the  king 
did  not  i^ecover  his  own.  The  last  execution  which  took  ^^ce 
in  a  maiket-place,  in  1477,  was  that  of  the  unhamiy  Dvke 
de  Nemours,  whose  children,  placed  on  the  scaffold  by  order 
of  the  cruel  Louis  XI.,  were  covered  with  the  blood  of  their 
fathw.  Since  that  epoch,  every  sentence  of  death  pMMd  at 
Paris  has  been  executed  at  the  Place  de  Greve,  exeept  ^Mse 
ordered  by  military  tribunals. 


MIDNIGHT. 

BEFORB  A  BATTLE. 

Tis  night !  the  moon  rides  high  in  heaven. 

The  stars  their  vigil  keep : 
Whilst  to  man's  wearied  frame  is  given 

The  balm  of  gentle  sleep. 

But  I,  upon  this  Alpine  height, 
Must  watch  the  light  cUwuls  fly  : 

I  lean  upon  my  finulehion  bright, 
And  diink  of  £mily. 

Perhaps  at  this  lone  pensive  hour, 

She  breathes  a  sigh  of  care. 
And,  kneeling,  prays  to  that  Great  Power, 

Her  soldier's  life  to  spare. 
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All  round  me  now  my  comrades  lie, 

Buried  in  sleep  profound ; 
Whilst  ever  as  the  moon-beams  fly. 

Fantastic  forms  surround. 

I  see  ye  calmly,  sweetly  sleeping, 

On  your  hard  and  rocky  bed  : 
To- morrow's  sun  may  see  me  weeping, 

0*er  your  graves,  by  sorrow  led. 

But  see,  the  glorious  god  of  day 
Bursts  with  eflulgence  through  Uie  skic*. 

And  hear  the  merry  rweiilet 

That  bids  the  cheerful  soldier  ri»e. 

Hark — hark  !  the  trumpet  sounds, — 

I  hear  the  inspiring  cry ; 
My  heart  wi^in  my  boecon  bounds, 

To  death  or  victory  I  T.  C.  G, 


LINES 

WRITTKV    WHEN  HAVING   THE  PROSPECT   OF  0(H»(«    ABROAD. 

BY  JAMES  KNOX. 

My  country  !  aye,  wheree'er  I  stray, 

Midst  fairer  scenes -^'neath  brighter  skies, 
Where  pleasure  dances  o'er  my  way. 

And  joy  lifts  up  her  beaming  eyes : 
My  country  !  aye,  though  all  the  worid 

Should  strive  to  wean  my  soul  from  thee. 
My  fondest  hopes — my  life — are  curVd — 

Entwin'd  around  thy  destiny. 

But  duty  calls  me  hence,  and  I 

Must  bow  beneath  the  stern  behest ; 

Still  never  shall  thy  mern'ry  fly 

From  this,  my  swelling — faithful  breast : 

Farewell !  farewell  I  wheree'er  I  go, 
0*er  flowery  mead,  or  murmuring  river, 


In  joy  or  grief,  in  weal  or  woe, 

Vli  call  thee  mine — my  country,  ev^ ! 

Ff  2 
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MR.  KEELEY. , 

Robert  Keeley,  who  was  bom  about  the  year  1794,  m 
Grange-court,  Carey-street,  London,  is  one  of  sixteen  chil- 
dren, •and  was  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Hansard,  the  printer. 
Having  a  penchant  for  the  stage,  however,  in  1813,  he  en- 
rolled liimself  under  Mr.  Sims,  in  the  Richmond  company, 
with  which  he  remained  some  time.  In  1817,  he  performed 
at  Lynn,  and  met  with  much  applause.  After  this  he  was 
engaged  at  the  West  London  theatre,  from  whence  he  pro- 
ceed^ to  the  Olympic,  where  his  popularity  was  first  estab- 
lished by  the  performance  of  Leperello,  in  the  nonsensical  and 
licentious  ''  Giovanni  in  London." 

When  Mr.  ElUston  opened  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1819,  he  engaged  oar  hero ;  but  he  only  acted  in  a  sub- 
ordinate character,  and  added  nothing  to  his  histrionic  fame. 
In  1821,  being  in  the  Adelphi  company,  he  ]>erformed  the 
part  of  Mr,  Green,  in  **  Life  in  London,^'  so  inimitably,  that 
nis  services  were  solicited  by  several  of  the  **  minors."  The 
next  season  he  went  to  Sadlers  Well,  from  whence,  by  the 
recommendation  of  Mr.  Egerton,  he  went  to  Covent  Garden, 
where  be  has  since  remained.  He  made  his  first  appearance 
on  those  boards  as  Darby,  in  the  '«  Poor  SoMier,"  on  the 
26th  of  October,  1822,  since  which  he  has  been  increasing  in 
popularity,  and  is  now  a  decided  **  favorite/'  On  the  dose 
of  the  season  at  Covent  Garden,  he  is  regularly  engaged  at  die 
English  Opera.  Early  in  1829,  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Goward,  of  the  Covent  Garden  com|>any. 

Mr.  Keeley  is  about  five  feet  two  inches  high,  and  to  this 
shortness  of  stature,  and  the  awkvtrard  simplicity  of  his  appear- 
ance, he  is  principally  indebted  for  his  fortunate  popularity. 
He  cannot  fail  being  an  amusing  actor,  but  a  great  one  he 
never  will  be. 


THE  PLAY  OF  THE  COUNTENANCE. 

Man  is  not  the  only  animal  whose  physiognomy  possesses 
a  thousand  shades  for  the  purpose  of  revealing  the  afiectioos 
of  the  soul.  The  little  giimace,  which  he  caUs  a  smile,  causes 
him  to  be  accosted  with  confidence,  and  the  contraction  whidi 
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aImws  itoelf  b«tweeB  the  eyee,  imjparts  fiiar  or  dialMte,  tccfltd- 
iog  to  his  inBuence  in  the  world,  Poes  a  great  persoaage 
elevate  the  two  comers  of  his  moath  1  he  is  pronounced  amia-. 
ble,  condescending,  benevolent.  On  the  contrary,  if  it  be  the 
iniddle  of  his  Ups  which  he  ^vates  while  compressing  them, 
he  is  Goosidered  disdaioful,  stern,  miserable  -,  and  the  hand 
which  is  on  the  point  of  presenting  a  memorial,  ^alis  back« 
discouraged. 

What  an  admirable  thing  it  is  that  a  smile  by  its  owsa  VO' 
tue  can  express  satisfaction  or  contempt,  gaiety  or  bitterneM. 
the  desire  to  please,  or  the  desire  to  mortify.  It  is  to  be 
TCgretted,  that  it  caq  be  as  dissembling  as  speech.  The  mer- 
chant, who  ieams  that  his  ^M-tuoe  is  compromised  in  a  co»- 
sidecable  bankruptcy,  will  appear  in  public  with  a  Hoiie  «f  ^ 
satisfiaetien  on  his  lips, ;  the  nouth  of  the  courtier,  whose 
ereeping  spirit  put  it  to  ^e  test  by  his  master,  while  laundk- 
ing  at  him  a  biting  sarcasm,  can  ako  exhibit  a  smile ;  the  ^o- 
<|ttet^  who  wishes  to  please,  xtotwithstanding  the  shooting  of 
a  violent  tooth-ache,  contrives  to  smile  i^reeaUy.  lastinot 
does  not  procure  so  many  concessions  from  the  cats  whom  wie 
oonaider  flatterers,  and  the  dogs  whom  westismatise  with  the 
epiUv^  servile.  The  ^at,  who  is  rebuffed  by  her  master,  do«s 
Bot  seem  to  think  that  the  rebuffought  to  be  received  like  a 
caress  from  th^  hands  of  hi«i  who  bestows  it ;  she  will  not 
aet  «p  the  usual  purring  testimony  of  her  unequivocal  satisfac- 
tioBu  If  the  human  race  ooald  in  this  manner  express  their 
aatisfactioA,  and  the  manifestation  were  iavoluntary,  bow 
.many  husbands,  now  convinced  that  their  company  is  the 
only  solace.of  their  wives,  would  be  surprisingly  undeceived ! 
—how  nanj^  levers  disenchanted  !  how  many  men,  generous 
t^o«^h  HMHives  of  oatentation,  would  be  astoniiMI  at  the 
filenoe  reining  among  their  prUeget  I  But,  on  the  contrary, 
suppose  this  testimony  of  joy  to  be  voluntary,  what  a  strange 
concert  would  ensue  in  these  saloons,  where  every  one  afiects 
an  air  of  happiness,  either  to  excite  the  envy  of  an  equal,  or 
W  flalKr  Ihe  is^-love  of  a  protector. 

It  is  not  singular  that  it  is  convdeeed  condescending  to 
ahow  oUiT  two  rows  of  teeth,  those  destructive  machines  that 
have,  cracked  the  bones  of  so  many  of  the  volatile  race !  An- 
other singularity.  That  which,  among  men,  is  a  mark  of 
gaiety^  is  a  mark  of  anger  aaaong  dogs ;  they  corrugate  the 
rf  3 
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Hose,  and  uncover  the  teeth,  as.wedo  ^  but  they  are  iiiorec<niit« 
sistent:  they  never  show  their  arms,  unless  they  mean  to 
lemind  us  that  it  is  in  their  power  to  carry  off  a  portion  of  our 
calf. 

A  man  must  have  an  excellent  control  over  his  pl^ioff<> 
nomy,  if  he  thinks  it  unnecessary  U>  wear  a  maA  before  h» 
fellow-men.  What  a  benign  ejipression.  msst  that  Jaque» 
Clement  then  have  had,  who  possessed  the  art  of  4iec^ving 
the  vigilance  of  his  guards,  and  cotdd  inspire  confidence  in 
the  royal  victim  he  was  about  to  assassinate.  With  what  a 
demure  countenance  must  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  have  taken 
the  command  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who,  at  that  momeoFt 
when  he  was  swearing  fraternal  amity,  was  projeetii^  his  assas- 
sination !  How  much  the  master  must  he  have  ^n  of  his 
physiognomy  when  he  could  bring  himself  to  oontenplaite  te 
corpse  of  his  victim!  What  was  the  connteHanceHVi^iidi 
Louis  the  £leventh  exhibited,  when  fraternally  marching  with 
his  most  terrible  enemy  against  the  allies  of  the  league,  and 
pi^nng  **  Vive  Burgogne''  in  tbe  midst  of  a  city  mbandoned 
to  pillage  and  massacre  1 

The  laiigh  is  not  always  amiable  and  gay.  Hew  shall  ^pe 
qualify  that  of  the  French  nobleman  of  the  fourteendi  cen- 
tury,  whose  detestable  predilection  history  has  censigaed  to 
us !  Kanchin,  accordmg  to  the  custom  of  the  period,  had  a 
-  valet  who  held  the  wax- taper  while  he  was  at  supper :  he«oai* 
polled  that  vallet  to  suffer  the  hot  wax  to  drop  on  his  naked 
legs,  under  a  penalty  of  having  a  sword  run  through  his  body. 
The  more  the  sufferer  wept,  the  more  the  master  laughed. 
Again,  what  a  laugh,  just  heaven  !  was  that  of  the  two  assas- 
sins who  sought  for  Julien  de  Medica  at  his  own  house,  and, 
while  dragging  him  to  the  church  where  they  purposed  hn 
.assassination,  joked  with  him  on  his  dilatoiy  laziness  with  a 
perfectly  agreeable  air  of  satisfaction. 

These  examples  prove,  that,  in  fact,  men  have  no  occasion 
io  wear  masks ;  the  skin  of  their  face  is  so  moveable — so 
flexible ;  their  eye  is  so  obedient  to  the  word  of  eomamiMl, 
that,  besides  the  superiority  on  which  th^  plume  themselves 
of  being  a  thinking  species,  they  may  also  assign  to  t' 
the  title  of  a  dissembling  species. 
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GUYON  OF  MARSEILLES. 

The  stady  of  Marc  Gwyon  seamed  the  veiy  abode  of  cheef- 
iulness :  it  was  a  large  airy  chamber  at  the  top  of  his  house, 
which,  being  at  the  etid  of  the  street,  the  breeze  was  admitted 
<m  three  stdes  of  the  chamber,  through  windows  opening  on 
what  was  the  roof  to  the  building  beneath,  a  Httle  galleiy  en> 
closed  by  an  open  balustrade,  and  shaded  by  awnings  of  linen, 
forming  a  kind  of  verandah,  after  the  eastern  fashion.  The 
apartment  was  simply  furnished ;  its  chief  treasures  were 
books  and  manuscripts ;  its  chief  ornaments  were — what  am 
1  saying  T  its  chief  treasure  and  ornament  was  the  living  being 
who  inhabited  it — Guy  on  himself.  Who  that  was  in  his  pre  • 
nnce  could  have  turned,  either  in  thought  or  gaze,  away  from 
Inm  t  He  was  in  the  f^hness  and  vigor  of  manhood,  with 
a  glorious  beauty  about  his  countenance  and  figure,  which  is 
but  seldom  seen  among  the  fallen  race  of  man.  I  do  not 
speak  of  the  beauty  of  form  alone,  but  the  beauty  of  form  all 
Imgfat  and  breathing  with  that  of  mind,  and,  what  is  better 
still,  with  that  of  heart  and  soul.  With  an  intellect  of  a 
very  supenor  order,  he  had  too  much  kindness  of  heart,  too 
arach  nmnliness,  too  much  lowliness,  to  feel  superior  to  the 
infirmities  of  the  humblest  of  his  fellows.  It  might  indeed 
be  aaad  of  him,  that  "  he  had  no  proud  looks.''  One  might 
almost  read  his  character  in  his  fine  open  countenance. 

Guyon  was  sitting  at  a  large  table,  nis  forefinger  pressed  to 
bis  brow,  and  his  mind  deep^  absorbed  in  thought :  he  had 
been  writing,  and  the  pen  was  still  between  his  fingers ;  but 
the  morning  breeze  had  blown  away  his  manuscripts  from  the 
table,  and  scattered  them  about  the  room.  He,  however,  per- 
ceived not  the  disorder  of  the  books  and  papers,  which  had  a 
short  time  before  engrossed  his  most  senous  attention : — his 
tnind  was  raised  to  higher  contemplations.  Gradually  the 
tboughtfulness  of  his  countenance  melted  into  an  expression 
of  holy  rapture,  his  li|>s  parted  with  a  smile,  the  ricli  blood 
flushed  bnghtly  over  his  cheek,  and  he  raised  his  eyes  from 
the  ground  ;  but  then  tears  started  into  them,  tears  which  he 
did  not  attempt  to  restrain.  He  rose  up,  and,  opening  a  folio 
volume  which  lay  among  many  oUiers  on  a  tall  book-stand, 
he  read  with  a  rapid  glance  some  few  pages.  **  Yes"  he 
exclaimed,  as  he  closed  the  book,  **  I  will  de  it— I,  I  alone 
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am  the  proper  person — I  am  determined."  Ue  then  returned 
to  the  table  at  which  he  had  been  writing,  and  having  taken  a 
smaU  reU  of  parchment  from  an  oldcai^of  tcalptandbfatt, 
be  made  some  alterations  and  Editions  to  the  wrUing  thereon, 
and  then  replaced  it.  **  There  is  but  little  beside  for  me  to 
do  now."  said  he  to  hims^f,  and  be  looked  wistfully  and 
almost  sorrowfully  round  thd  chamber.  '*  Oh,  how  much 
true  happiness  have  I  found  here !"  he  exclaimed,  "  bow  un< 
willingly  my  dull  spirit  seems  to  depart  from  this  sweet  traa* 
(|nil  home ! — and  what  a  morning !  It  was  indeed  a  beau- 
tiful morning ;  the  subdued  sunlight  shed  a  soft  and  golden 
glow  throughout  the  room,  and  the  loose  folds  of  the  awning 
flapped  and  creaked  in  the  playful  wind  with  a  sound  like  the 
saus  of  a  ship  in  a  freshening  gale.  Guyen  stepped  out  oa 
the  gallery  from  the  window  which  faced  the  east,  and  com* 
manded  an  extensive  prospect  of  the  country  surrounding 
Marseilles.  He  bent  over  the  orange -trees  and  tuber-toses, 
then  in  full  flower,  which  were  ranged  along  the  front  -of  the 
window,  and  thought  that  he  had  never  so  much  enjoyed  their 
sweetness  before.  He  looked  out  on  gardens  and  fi^ds,  aid 
mountains  more  distant ;  and  the  cahn  blue  sea  reflected  back 
the  repose  and  beauty  which  it  borrowed  from  a  jky  even 
more  deej^ly  blue — ^more  tenderly  serene.  Men,  women,  and 
happy  children,  were  at  work  or  at  play  in  the  gardens  awl 
fields ;  herds  of  cattle  were  grazing  on  the  mountains :  many 
a  white  and  graceful  sail  was  gliding  swiftly  over  the  tiac^kss 
tea  ;  and  in  the  clear  free  realms  of  the  sky,  birds  were  floAt* 
ing  along  with  the  sunshine  gleaming  o«  their  eulspiead 
win^.  I  must  not  stand  here,  thought  Guyon^  or  I  shatt 
begin  to  mourn  over  my  captivity  wiuin  this  immense  and 
frightful  prison.  He  walked  round  (be  gall^  to  tke  side  ef 
the  house  which  overlooked  the  street.  The  very  air  Beem< 
to  be  changed  there,  as  if  sickened  with  its  c<mfinenent  te 
the  narrow  streets  of  tall  dull  bouses.  He  looked  uomd 
over  the  immense  mass  of  buildings ;  Marseilles,  not  veff 
long  before  one  scene  of  bustling  commotion,  resounding  wi« 
the  ceaseless  hum  of  varied  and  cheerful  noises,  was  new 
hushed  into  a  state  of  unnatural  and  ^eomy  torpor.  It  >oa» 
ed  a  city  of  the  dead,  for  the  only  sound  which  disturbed  ihi$ 
horrid  silence,  was  the  measured  tolling  of  a  loud,  deep-tenei 
b^l.    As  G  ^yon  stood  ihere,  anptW  wett-kii9w«  smU  m^ 
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by  degrees  on  his  ear  ;  he  could  bear  it  approaching  with  an 
increasing  noise  from  street  to  street,  till  a  faint  and  fetid 
stench  came  fitfully  with  the  breeze  that  blew  past  him.  He 
looked  down  and  shuddered,  as  he  saw  the  plague-cart,  heap- 
ed with  putrid  bodies,  rumble  heavily  alon?  over  the  grass^ 
grown  pavement  beneath.  He  turned  his  head,  but  he  only 
beheld,  as  he  looked  down  the  long^  street  on  the  opposite  side, 
the  black  flag  on  the  closed  gates  of  the  city,  its  heavy  folds 
waving  to  and  fro,  as  if  with  measured  motion  to  the  dismal 
bell  of  death. 

Guyon  was  almost  the  last  person  to  enter  the  Hotel  de 
Ville.  All  the  medical  men  of  the  town  had  there  met  to 
consult  on  some  means  of  stopping  the  dreadful  progress  of  the 
plague,  by  which  half  the  city  had  already  perished,  and  which 
still  appeared  to  rage  with  increased  virulence.  The  con- 
ference was  long,  and  it  produced  one  general  and  decided 
opinion,  that  the  corpse  of  a  person  who  had  died  of  the 
pestilence  should  be  opened  by  some  skilful  hand,  and  a  report 
of  the  exact  state  and  effects  of  the  disorder  written  on  the 
spot.  Hiiherto  there  had  been  a  mysterious  character  about 
the  disease,  which  had  baffled  the  skill  and  experience  of  all 
who  sought  to  cure  it.  Many  persons  of  distinguished  talent 
were  present :  one  young  man,  in  particular,  fixed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  whole  assembly  to  every  word  he  uttered :  he  had 
once  visited  Smyrna,  when  the  plague  was  raging  there ;  and 
the  illustrations  with  which  he  supported  his  opinions,  were 
made  with  such  clearness,  and  even  eloquence,  that  they  had 
entirely  settled  the  general  conviction  that  the  opening  of  a 
putrid  body  was  the  only  means  by  which  the  nature  of  the 
disease  coidd  be  clearly  ascertained,  and  the  pestilence  itself 
effectually  arrested.  The  young  man  had  scarcely  finished 
speaking,  when  one  of  the  most  respected  and  venerable  phy- 
sicians of  the  city  rose  and  observed,  with  a  mild  and  sorrow- 
ful voice,  **  I  cannot  sufficiently  approve  all  that  you  have 
expressed,  sir ;  but  allow  me  to  ask  how  this  information,  of 
which  we  are  ab$olutety  in  need,  can  be  obtained  1  The 
report  of  the  effects  of  the  plague  on  the  corpse,  can  only  be 
obtained  at  one  price,  the  certain  and  speedy  death  of  him  who 
makes  it.  Who  would  willingly  rush  on  so  dreadful  a  fate  V* 
As  the  old  physician  ceased  speaking,  he  fixed  his  eyes  almost 
unconsciously  on  the  countenance  of  him  whom  he  hid 
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addressed.  The  change  that  suddenly  passed  over  the  whok 
person  and  manner  of  the  youn^  surgeon  was  indeed  striking. 
He  could  not  help  at  once  feeling  as  though  be  were  looke<^ 
on  by  all  present  as  the  person  expected  to  perform  the  fatal 
operation.  The  enthusiasm  which  had  inspired  him  fled,  and 
bad  left  him  almost  powerless  to  speak  or  move  -,  his  lip 
quivered — an  ashy  paleness  overspread  his  whole  face  ;  the 
hand  which  had  been  firmly  laid  on  the  table,  while  he  was  s» 
strongly  and  warmly  declaring  his  confidence  of  success  from 
the  man  he  recommended,  could  now  scarcely  sustain  hit 
tremolin^  frame,  as  he  rested  on  it  for  support.  He  had  a 
young  wife,  a  mother,  and  two  in£a.nt  childien  at  home,  all 
depending  on  his  exertions  for  their  subsistence.  Every  one 
felt  for  the  young  man,  and  the  physician  who  had  last  spoken 
turned  from  him,  observing,  that  tjiey  were  certainly  not  im- 
mediately called  on  to  point  out  the  person  who  should  perfona 
the  operation. 

"  I  have  been  thinking,"  said  the  president  of  the  assem- 
bly, **  that,  although  it  appears  at  present  impracticable  thai 
the  corpse  of  a  victim  of  the  plague  should  be  opened  without 
causing  the  death  of  the  operator,  mighi  we  not  as  well  con- 
sult together  as  to  the  possible  means  of  averting  the  fotal 
consequences  of  such  an  operation  1  There  is  one  person, 
now  present,  I  believe,  whose  powerful  genius  and  superior 
attainments  have  rendered  him  justly  celebrated,  but  who  has 
sot  spoken  among  us  to-day ;"  he  looked  towards  Guyon, 
and  the  eyes  of  the  whole  assembly  followed  his :  "we  should 
feel  much  gratified  by  hearing  his  opinion  on  this  awful  sub- 
^t."  Guyon  had  certainly  not  spoken  ;  he  had  been  listen- 
ing with  serious  attention  to  those  around  him,  and  takii^ 
notes  of  all  that  passed ;  he  now  looked  up  from  the  papers 
before  him.  "  I  had  studied  the  question  very  attentively,'* 
he  said,  modestly,  "  before  I  entered  this  assembly,  and  I 
felt  convinced  there  was  but  one  expedient  by  which  the  pes- 
tilence could  be  stayed.  I  am  now  quite  decided  on  the  sub- 
ject, from  the  uniform  opinion  of  all  present.  Allow  me  also 
to  say,  that  I  am  convinced  that  no  precaution  can  save  the 
life  of  him  who  performs  the  loathsome  operation  of  opening 
the  corpse.  Why  may  we  not  at  once  inquire  who  will  be 
the  man  to  undertake  this?"  He  looked  round  the  assembly, 
and  immediately  there  was  a  breathless  alcBoe  throu^^toat  the 
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liall*  Many  an  eye  shrunk  beneath  his  gue^  and  the  tew 
whose  looks  encoantered  it  steadily,  turned  ^astly  pale.  "  I 
see  not,"  he  continued,  in  a  Toice  of  touching  sweetness, 
**  not  one,  whose  loss  to  those  who  lore  him,  could  well  be 
sapplied.  All  are  husbands  or  fothers,  or  the  long  treasured 
hofie  of  aged  parents.  1  alone  am  an  orphan,  bound  to  this 
life  by  few  ties  of  earthly  relationship.  You  have  (I  rejoice 
to  say)  some  confidence  in  my  professional  talents,  and  I  do 
not  fear  to  die.  I  came  here  determined  to  begin  the  opera- 
tion to-morrow  at  da3^break ;  and  having  now  told  you  my 
intention,  I  swear  before  God,  that  with  his  favor,  I  will  ful- 
fil the  duty  to  which  I  believe  He  has  called  me" 

GujTon  had  been  an  orphan  almost  from  his  birth  ;  he  had 
but  a  few,  and  those  distant,  relations,  scattered  about  parts 
of  Provence,  far  from  Marseilles.  While  yet  an  infant,  his 
unprotected  situation  had  interested  the  compassion  of  the 
Bishop  of  Marseilles,  who  had  been  ever  afterwards  liis  un- 
changing friend.  Guyoa,  however,  had  gradually  risen  to  emi- 
nence by  his  own  exertions,  and  at  this  time  was  in  posses- 
sion of  a  considerable  fortune.  On  leaving  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  he  proceeded  immediately  to  the  palace  of  his  friend, 
the  bish<»»,  who  heard  the  determination  of  his  young  friend 
with  pioMund  silence.  Guyon  waited  for  his  reply,  but  the 
old  man  only  eased  upon  nun  and  wept  **  Let  me  leave 
you  now,''  said  Guyon,  with  a  faltering  voice,  **  and  return 
hither  to-night."  **  Yes,  my  son,"  rej^ied  the  prelate,  *'  I 
would  have  you  leave  me  now ;  this  surprise  hath  half 
broken  my  heart :  I  must  not  entreat  you  to  renounce  the 
glorious  undertaking,  and  yet  I  cannot,  mdeed,  I  cannot,  bid 
you  perform  it.  Go,"  he  added,  in  a  firmer  voice,  **  go  . 
mm.  me  now,  the  next  few  hours  must  not  be  lost  to  you. 
By  God's  help  I  vfrill  meet  3ron  with  strength  which  I  have  not 
at  present,  but  which  those  who  seek  virith  full  purpose  of 
spirit,  will  never  fail  to  find.*' 

There  was  one  other  house  to  which  Gujron  now  directed 
his  steps,  but  he  often  turned  from  the  well-known  door,  and 
returned,  and  turned  back  again,  before  he  could  find  heart 
to  enter.  It  was  in  a  little  silent  street  at  the  highest  part  of 
the  city,  and  its  only  inhabitants  were  an  old  female,  her 
dauffhter,  and  one  servant.  Madame  Longard  had  been  as  a 
mower  to  Guyon  :  in  her  house  he  bad  passed  his  bojhood. 
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lod  he  loved  her  and  Delphioe,  kis  fosler-aster,  wiUi  his 
whole  heart.  The  ^iler  had  not  entered  that  small  aad 
humble  dwelUpg,  and  Guyon  found  ita  geritle  inmalffi  at 
work  in  their  pKa^ant  upper  parlour,  which  looked  oat  on  a 
fmall  herb*  garden  behijul  the  house.  He  soon  perceived  that 
bis  determination  had  not  reached  ^em ;  and  lie  resohcd 
not  to  mention  it,  but  to  leave  a  letter  Sot  then  at  his  own 
house.  His  efforts  to  be  cheerful  were  successful :  he  gob- 
versed  with  an  appearance  of  playful  aoiipatioii,  and  quitted 
the  room  without  betraving  any  signs  of  the  agony  which 
wrung  his  bosom.  He  had  9ot  been  gone  moce  thaa  a  mi- 
jiute,  when  Delphine  remembered  that  she  had  not  given  hin 
a  small  bouquet  of  lavender  and  vervain,  and  some  other  fra- 
grant herbs  and  flowers,  which  she  had  gathered  for  Guyoa, 
who  seldom  passed  a  day  without  seeing  her.  She  ran  quiddy 
down  stairs,  and,  opening  the  door  of  the  house,  lo^ed  in 
the  street,  intending  to  call  him  back -and  offer  him  the  fiew 
bouquet.  Guyon  was  not  to  be  seen.  Delphine  cloeed  the 
door,  much  disappointed,  and  was  returning  to  her  mother, 
when  she  heara  a  deep-drawn  sigh  very  near  her; — ihe 
stopped  and  looked  around.  The  &ot  of  a  little  dark  cb«»* 
ber,  in  the  front  of  the  house,  had  started  ft^n,  as  die  closed 
that  leading  into  the  street.  Guyon  was  there,  kneriii^  on 
the  ground,  his  hands  raised,  and  spread  out  towards  heaven, 
as  if  asking  a  blessing  from  thence ;  his  face  had  quite  hnt 
the  calm  cheerfulness  which  she  had  last  seen  there,  nnd  kis 
chest  seemed  to  heave  with  suppressed  angi»sh.  Delphine 
would  fain  have  entered,  but  she  dared  not ;  she  felt  that 
Guyon  might  deem  her, presence  an-  intrusion.  -  She  tsmed 
away,  and  stole  lightly  up  stairs ;  she  sate  down  on  the  beh- 
est step,  and  waited  to  hear  Guyon  enter  the  passage  benenih. 
She  heard  the  latch  of  the  street  door  moved  by  his  hand,  and 
then  she  ran  down  to  stop  him.  "  Dear  Maxc,  are  yon  still 
hereV  she  said  faintly,  "  I  am  glad  to  find  y<m«— ^I  had 
gathered  these  herbs  and  flowers  for  you,  and  I  torgoi  them ; 
Uieir  smell  m^  be  pleasant  to  you  in  your  dangerens  visitfrlo 
the  dying.' '  fitelphiQe  held  out  the  flowers,  but  oonld  not  say 
another  word.  Guyon  himself  seemed  half  nncottsciom  that 
she  was  speaking  ;  he  appeared  lost  in  agonized  thoughts :  at 
last,  with  some  calmness,  he  took  her  hand  and  led  her  to  the 
room,  he  had  just  quitted.     '*  May  I  tmst  you,  Delphine  !*' 
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he  said,  in  a  whisper,  '*  can  you  tmst  yourself  1  You  do 
BOt  answer  me ;  I  should  not  have  spoken  thus,  but  1  believe 
that  you  have  witnessed  my  anguish  of  soul  in  this  chamber. 
I  thought  that  some  person  had  passed  along  the  passage, 
and  when  I  saw  you,  your  countenance  told  me  who  ttiat  per- 
son was.  May  I  goon?"  **  You  may,"  replied  Delphme, 
without  raising  her  eyes.  "These  are,  I  know,  learful 
times,"  she  added,  **  and  we  live  daily  prepared  for  some 
great  calamity."  She  now  sat  still  as  deatn — she  heard  every 
word  which  Gmyon  spoke.  **  Are  you  ill,  DelphineV*  he 
said^  wildly,  when  he  had  finished  speaking : — •*  you  are  ill. 
—The  shock  has  been  too  great  for  my  sweet  sister."  *'  No, 
no,  I  am  not  ill,"  she  replied, — and  never  once  did  she  raise 
her  eyes.  '*  I  shall  do  all  that  you  would  have  me."  Guyon 
rose  up  from  her  side  and  kissed  her  cold  cheek,  yet  he  still 
lingered,  and  looked  down  upon  her  with  tender  afiection. 
**  No,  I  am  not  ill,"  she  repeated,  *'  and  you  must  go.  But 
iake  this,"  she  added,  in  the  same  low,  mournfid  voice,  hold- 
ing out  to  him  again  the  little  bunch  of  herbs',  which  she  had 
kept  all  the  while  in  her  hand.  Delphine  was  alone ;  she  laid 
her  head  upon  the  table  beside  her  and  closed  her  eyes,  for  a 
cold  torpor  seemed  to  have  crept  on  all  her  faculties.  *'  Oh ! 
would  to  God  that  I  could  die  with  him  !'*  she  at  length  said, 
starting  up,  *'  Oh  that  I  might  share  with  him  in  the  dangers 
of  that  horrid  work !  If  he  were  one  mass  of  vile  corruption, 
as  he  will  be  but  too  soon,  I  could  rejoice  to  pillow  his  poor, 
head  upon  this  throbbing  breast !  And  he  has  loved  another ! " 
she  exclaimed,  with  a  deep,  dreary-sounding  voice.  "  He 
has  not  even  guessed  that  I  love  him  as  my  own  soul !  He 
makes  me  the  confidant  of  his  feelings,  as  if  no  weight  of 
agony  could  break  this  weak  heart !  He  fears  for  what  my 
mother  will  sufier,  as  if  she^  had  ever  loved  him  as  her  wretch- 
ed daughter  does  ! " 

It  was  an  hour  after  midnight  when  Guyon  descended  the 
steps  of  the  bishop's  palace.  A  young  man  had  died  the 
morning  before,  and  he  proceeded  immediately  to  the  house 
where  the  corpse  was  deposited.  The  deceased  had  been  the 
last  survivor  of  a  large  family,  aH  of  whom  had  fallen  victims 
to  the  plague.  His  father,  a  rich  merchant,  died  only  the 
day  bemre  his  child  sickened.  There  was  an  open  space 
before  this  house  of  death,  planted  with  plane  and  linden 
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trees,  in  the  midst  of  which  a  fountain  of  limpid  water 
refresj^ed  the  air,  and  fell  into  a  circular  basin ;  around  this 
fountain  was  a  range  of  low  seats,  hewn  out  of  the  rough 
marble.  The  night  was  dark,  and  Guyon,  followed  by  a 
single  attendant,  was  walking  along  the  silent  street  leading 
to  the  house  of  death,  when  his  servant  called  on  him  to  stop. 
A  person,  whom  he  had  observed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street,  had  suddenly  fallen  to  the  ground.*  Guyon  stopped 
immediately,  and  he  heard  a  low  moaning  as  of  a  person  in 
pain.  Th€^  crossed  over,  and  Guyon  lifted  up  one  who 
appeared  to  be  a  female,  who  had  been  thrown  down  by  some- 
thing which  lay  in  a  dark  mass  upon  the  pavement ;  as  he 
supported  this  female,  the  servant  held  down  the  lanthern 
and  Guyon  beheld  the  corpse  of  a  poor  wretch  who  had  fallen 
dead  of  the  plague,  and  lay  unburied  by  the  way  side.  He^ 
turned,  andDelphine  (for  it  was  she  whom  he  had  lifted  un,) 
had  disappeared.  She  had  not  spoken— he  had  not  seen  her 
face ;  and,  undiscovered,  she  had  left  him.  Her  mother  had 
retired  to  rest  some  hours,  when  Delphine,  leaving  a  note  with 
these  few  words  **  Guyon  is  ill"  on  her  table,  had  stolen 
softly  from  the  house,  and  hastened  towards  the  bishop's 
palace.  She  had  not  waited  long  before  Guyon  appeared. 
The  lamps  that  burned  (before  an  image  of  the  virgin) 
in  a  niche  above  the  gateway,  revealed  plainly  to  her  sight 
his  tall  and  graceful  form ;  and  guided,  by  the  gleam 
of  his  servant's  lanthern,  she  had  cautiously  followed  their 
steps.  Guyon  entered  the  fatal  house,  and  Delphine  sat 
down  upon  the  edge  of  the  fountain  before  it.  She  bad 
cut  her  forehead  in  falling  upon  the  hard  pavement,  and  she 
now  washed  the  blood  from  tier  face,  with  trembling  hands, 
and  bound  up  the  wound,  which  still  bled  profusely.  Long 
did  she  sit  beside  that  fountain,  while  not  a  sound  disturbed 
the  calm  stillness  of  the  night,  except  the  light  splashing 
of  the  waters,  and  the  waving  of  the  leafy  boughs  above  her 
head.  Once  or  twice  she  saw  a  light  in  some  of  the  upper 
■  chambers,  and  the  shadows  of  human  forms  reflected  upon 
the  walls  within.  Some  men,  accustomed  to  the  office,  were 
removing  the  corpse,  by  Guyon's  desire,  from  the  chamber  where 
the  young  man  had  died,  to  a  large  and  airy  saloon  below. 
Eveiy  thin^  was  soon  arranged  for  the  loathsome  operation, 
and  Delphine  beheld  the  gates  unclose  again  j  the  men  de- 
t>arted,  and  Guyon  was  left  alone*  r-        i 
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The  windows  of  a  small  antechamber  to  the  saloon  in  which 
the  corpse  was  laid,  looked  out  upon  the  fountain  before  the 
house.  Delphine  saw  the  large  doors  between  the  two  apart- 
ments open  slowly — Guyon  came  forward  ~  he  closed  the 
doors,  and,  putting  down  his  lamp,  threw  open  one  of  the 
windows,  and  sto^  before  it,  seeming  to  inhale,  with  plea- 
sure, the  fresh  cool  air.  Suddenly,  a  gust  of  wind  extin- 
guished the  lamp,  and  Delphine  could  see  her  beloved  Guyon 
no  longer ;  but  he  was  near  her — she  could  hear  him  move- 
she  could  hear,  what  seemed  to  her,  the  murmur  of  a  voice  in 
prayer.  Once  she  thought  she  could  distinguish  her  own 
name.  She  sank  on  her  knees,  rejoicing  that  her  prayers 
ipight  be  offered  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  place  with 
his.  The  faint  light  of  morning  began  to  dawn,  and  Delphine 
looked  up  to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  her  Guyon's  person ; — 
he  was  still  at  the  window.  The  light  increased — ^he  arose, 
and  his  countenance  was  fully  revealed ;  it  seemed  more  than 
usually  brightened  by  health  and  expression  as  he  looked  up 
to  the  clear  crimson  sky,.  He  appeared  to  linger  there,  as  if 
unwilling  to  turn  so  soon  away  from  his  last  enjoyment  of  the 
sweet  fresh  air  and  light  of  morning.  Delphine  was  for  a 
moment  overjoyed,  for  he  took  from  his  bosom  the  little  bou- 
quet she  had  given  him  ;  he  pressed  it  to  his  lips,  and,  as  he 
did  so,  tears  streamed  down  his  cheeks.  Again  he  placed 
the  fragrant  flowers  near  his  heart,  and  he  turned  firom  the 
window.  Delphine  had  been  concealed  before  by  the  trunk 
of  one  of  the  plane  trees  which  grew  near  the  spot.  She  now 
sprang  up  quickly,  and,  standing  on  the  highest  edge  of  the 
fountain,  caught  the  last  glimpse  of  his  erect  and  stately 
%ure ;  she  saw  his  bright  hair  dancing  in  the  current  of  air 
as  he  threw  open  the  wide  doors ; — they  closed  upon  him, 
and  upon  every  hope  below.  How  dreadful  were  the  hours 
that  followed  to  Delphine !  She  sat  with  her  eyes  fixed  on 
the  window,  where  she  had  last  seen  him,  till  her  senses 
nearly  forsook  her.  She  gazed  so  intently,  that  at  last  her 
very  eyesight  seemed  to  deceive  her ;  she  thought  that  she 
could  see  the  doors  open  and  shut  continually,  and  Guyon 
appear  and  disappear  as  often. 

As  the  morning  advanced,  first  one  person  and  then  another 
came  to  the  fountain ,  to  fill  their  pitchers  with  water  :  they 
had  seen  so  much  of  misery  that  they  scarcely  noticed  D«f- 
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phine.  At  length,  there  came  a  man  who  stopped  and  gazed 
on  her  some  time,  and  thinking,  perhaps,  from  her  appear* 
ance,  that  she  was  some  friendless  wretch  who  had  crawled 
to  the  fountain,  and  was  dying  there,  he  bade  her  begoncr 
and  not  poison  the  waters  with  her  vile  presence.  She  heed- 
ed him  not,  for  she  had  not  heard  him.  The  monster  did  not 
cease  to  persecute  her ;  he  even  tried  to  thrust  her  away  with 
violence,  till,  hardly  knowing  why,  she  rose  np,  and  went  and 
sat  on  the  steps  of  the  house  which  Guyon  had  entered. 
Some  time  after  the  wretch  had  left  her,  she  tried  to  recollecC 
where  she  was,  and  what  had  happened ;  she  felt  like  one 
waking  from  a  heavy  sleep — she  walked  a  few  paces  from  the 
house,  and  still  she  could  recollect  nothing — she  turned  and 
surveyed  the  building.  Immediately  that  her  eyes  caught  the 
windows  of  the  antechamber,  she  uttered  a  cry  of  horror,  and 
rushed  towards  the  house ;  she  knew  not  how  long  a  time  had 
passed  since  Guyon  had  commenced  his  fatal  work ;  she  only 
knew  that  he  had  not  returned,  and  nothing  could  now  restrain 
her.  The  gate  was  not  fastened — Delphme  pushed  it  open, 
with  ease.  She  entered  the  hall — the  servant  of  Guyon  was 
lying  there  fast  asleep  upon  an  old  sofa,  but  her  steps  awoke 
him  not;  as  she  ascended  the  broad  staircase.  A  door  was 
before  her— she  opened  it,  but  instantly  she  thought  she  had 
mistaken  the  room  ;  a  second  glance  convinced  her  she  had 
not.  In  the  midst  of  a  magnificent  saloon,  hung  with  the 
finest  pictures,  and  mirrors  of  an  immense  size,  upon  a  table 
of  rich  marble,  there  lay,  partly  covered  by  a  large  linen 
cloth,  the  mangled  and  discolored  corpse. — But  where  was 
Guyon  t  Almost  underneath  the  loathsome  object,  vdlh  the 
end  of  the  cloth  still  grasped  in  his  hand,  as  if  be  had  falkn 
in  the  act  of  covering  the  polluted  mass,  lay  the  haplesa 
Guyon,  to  all  appearance  dead.  **  Oh  God  !'*  cried  Del- 
phme, aloud,  raismg  the  body  of  him  whom  she  loved — 
"  help  me — be  with  me  now."  It  seemed  as  if  her  prayer 
was  heard  ;  for  in  the  very  crisis  of  her  agony,  she  recovered 
her  strength  of  mind.  She  lost  not  a  moment  in  disengaging 
the  hand  of  Guyon  from  the  polluted  sheet ;  she  dragged, 
nay  almost  carried  him  to  the  open  window  ;  but  in  vain  she 
endeavored  to  restore  him.  She  looked  around,  and  saw  with 
delight,  a  vessel  filled  with  tinegar  on  the  table  where  he  had 
been  writing  his  remarks :  into  this  vase  he  had  thrown  his 
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papers  as  he  wrote  them  ;  and  Delphine,  as  she  knelt  on  the 
ground  bathmg  his  face,  and  head,  and  hands,  with  vinegar, 
saw  him  gradually  revive.  But  to  remain  in  that  saloon 
would  be  instant  death  to  him,  and  with  much  difficulty  DeU 
pbine  removed  him  to  the  antechamber,  the  doors  of  which 
were  very  near  the  place  where  he  was  then  lying.  "  I  can- 
not go  farther,"  said  he,  feebly,  as  she  clos^  the  door  upon 
the  horrid  room  where  she  had  found  him  ;  and  when  Del- 
phine  looked  in  his  face,  she  saw  that  he  could  not  indeed  be 
moved  farther.  A  sudden  change  had  taken  place  within  the 
last  minute.  "  He  does  not  even  know  me,"  said  she,  as  he 
looked  up  in  her  face,  and  smiled  vacantly.  He  closed  his 
eyes,  ana  remained  fbr  some  minutes  in  a  heavy  sleep.  .  He 
awoke,  and  with  difficulty  raising  his  hand,  he  drew  forth 
from  his  bosom  a  small  golden  crucifix, — he  kissed  it  fervently. 
The  little  nosegay  of  lavender  and  vervain  had  fallen  to  the 
ground.  He  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  withered  flowers,  and 
said,  feebly,  **  Give  it  me — let  me  smell  it, — she  said  it 
might  refresh  me.  Tell  her — tell  my  sweet  sister,  that  my 
heart  was  refreshed  even  at  this  awful  hour,  when  I  thought 

of Who — who  are  you  1"  he  cried,  lifting  up  his  head ; 

but  ere  he  could  look  at  her  again,  his  memory  was  gone. 
He  now  fell  into  a  gentle  doze,  and  Delphine  felt  a  calmness 
steal  over  her  as  she  hung  gazing  upon  his  still  handsome  but 
altered  countenance ;  altered  it  was  indeed, — the  last  few  hours 
had  done  the  work  of  years.  He  spoke  once  as  he  slept,  and 
Delphine  thought  she  heard  the  words,  "  happy,  how  happy." 
He  awoke,  repeating  them ;  but  he  never  spoke  again. 

The  plague  ceased  soon  after  the  death  of  Guyon :  he  had 
discovered  and  fully  explained  the  mysterious  character  of  the 
disease ;  and  the  efforts  of  the  medical  men  were  blessed  with 
complete  success. 

TO  A  MISER. 

Is  there  a  die  so  grossly  black. 

And  amply  adequate. 
To  paint  the  wretched  miser's  soul 

In  its  disgraceful  state  1 
Has  language-words  so  harsh  that  can 

His  guilt  vociferate ! 
og  3 
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A  i-enegade  to  sympathy ! 

A  sordid  slave  to  vice ! 
A  cypher  to  society  ! 

A  dread  to  starving  mice ! 
A  despot  vile  in  his  retreat ! 

A  potentate  of  ice  ! 

His  haggard  eyes  protect  his  wealth. 
With  piercing  looks  of  fear^ 

The  slightest  sound  of  air  that  moves 
Affrights  his  watchful  ear  ; 

An  emblem  meet  of  holy  writ, 
**  He  flies  when  no  one's  near." 

Mean  to  himself,  and  basely  mean 

To  every  one  beside. 
His  iron  chest,  with  hundred  locks, 

Is  his  detested  pride ; 
The  starving  virretch  may  sue  in  vain 

To  him  for  help  denied. 

In  a  dark  cave  beneath  the  earth. 

He  wastes  his  life  away, 
In  counting  o'er  his  ill-got  wealth. 

With  scarcely  sleep's  delay ; 
He  knows  no  friends,  himself  unknown. 

He  cares  not,  nor  do  they. 

Open  your  inward  eyes,  thou  fool, 
Witn  speed  pursue  the  way. 

Where  riches  uncorrupt  do  lie 
In  everlasting  day, 

For  death  is  hov'ring  at  your  heels. 
Whispering  your  decay. 

Let  charity,  and  pity  mild. 

From  your  stern  breast  have  birth. 

And  let  your  coffers'  groaning  sides 
Emit  their  real  worth  ; 

For  know,  t'attain  at  heav'nly  wealth. 
You  must  be  poof  on  earth* 
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He  heeds  not,  no,— well  be  it  so, 

He'll  find  no  angel  near 
To  help,  when  comes  bis  dreaded  foe 

To  finish  bis  career. 
The  destinies  proclaim  with  woe 

His  iron  chest  a  bier.  £.  R.  G. 


•THEY  ARE  NOW  IN  HEAVEN. 

BY  REGINALD  AUGUSTINE. 

Oh,  they  are  now  in  heaven — the  lips  that  langhM  in  holy 

light, 
The  ringlets  pure  as  vernal  flow'rs,  the  eyes  that  witched  our 

sight. 
The  music  of  their  streams  is  hush*d,  their  summer  trees  are 

riven. 
But  a  hope  hath  sanctified  their  graves— oh,  they  are  now  in 

heaven ! 

Oh,  they  are  now  in  heaven — ^but  why  should  we  thus  lonely 

be. 
When  golden  clouds  are  hung  like  isles  amid  a  crystal  sea. 
When  butterflies,  on  rainbow  wings,  in  song  and  sunshine 

roam — 
Why  are  their  hearts  thus  far  away  from  our  forsaken  home  1 

Our  sister' spoke  of  other  lands,  more  beauteous  than  we 

tread; 
Where  spirit  lyres,  with  syren  tone,  their  melody  shall  shed  ; 
And  sweeter  lips  than  childhood  knew,  shall  unto  us  be 

given ! 
Oh  for  the  pinions  of  the  dove,  to  find  that  glorious  heaven ! 

We'll  welcome  the  celestial  hour,  when  death  shall  dim  our 

hair. 
And  make  our  widow'd  hearts  unite  with  our  lov'd  sisters 

there: 
And  when  our  hearths  are  quench 'd  and  lone — our  tombs  by 

tempests  riven, 
The  wanderer  shall  breathe  o'er  our  dust—**  Oh,  they  are 

now  in  heaven !" 
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FIRE-SIDE  PLEASURES, 

THROUGH  THE  PERIOD  OF  A  I>£0£MBER  DAY» 

The  first  sensations  of  which  you  are  conscious,  on  awaking, 
is,  that  it  is  "a  bitter  cold  morning ;"  and  with  an  anxious 
look  at  the  frosted  panes,  and  a  glance  at  the  empty  grate, 
you  flatter  yourself,  that  by  dressing  very  expeditiously  indeed, 
you  may  yet  indulge,  for  another  half- hour,  inthe.enjo^ent 
of  your  comfortable  dormitory !  but  time  flies  quickly  with  die 
happy  ;  and  when  you  are  really  risen,  you  find  that  a  full 
hour  of  tbe  day  is  passed,  which  no  after  exertion  can  abso* 
lutely  recover.  At  length,  quite  dressed,  and  half  frozen,  you 
descend  to  die  breakfast  parlour,  and  with  all  the  impatienoe 
of  long-repressed  desire,  rush,  shivering  and  open-handed,  to 
the  bru^t,  sparkling,  happjr-lookine  fire-side.  The  first  greet- 
ing of  this  loved  object  is  not,  however,  quite  8o  kind  as 
might  be  wished ;  for,  in  a  few  moments,  ^oa  begin  to  feel 
the  effects  of  the  sudden  transition,  in  a  tingling  sensation 
about  the  extremities  of  your  swelling  fingers,  till,  as  if  by  a 
torpedo  iboek,  ye«  tol  your  power  ever  them  gone ;  while 
the  exquisite  pain,  conquering  all  ideas  of  dignity,  sends  you 
daa^ing  them,  and  dancing  in  agony  round  die  room. 

The  meal,  however,  is  at  iast  get  through,  and  yon  s^^um 
to  the  libraiv  ;  but  the  wind  is  due  east,  and,  owing  to  an 
arefaiteetend  obstacle,  which  no  art  or  expense  can  remeve, 
the  smoke,  at  such  seasons,  always  returns  into  the  apartment 
with  ten-fold  vigor.  By  leaving  the  dooT  or  windows  open, 
and  sitting,  to  prevent  absolute  suffocation,  widl  a  handker- 
chief to  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  you  find  yourself  in  a  delight- 
fnl  disposition  to  rove  into  the  regions  of  fancy  or  fiction  ;  btit 
suddenly,  a  gust  of  soot,  enveloping  the  room  in  Stygian 
darkness,  drives  you  from  this  blissful  abode,  to  seek  for  com- 
fort in  a  purer  sphere. 

But  these  are  minor  evils ;  it  is  at  the  dinner  party — that 
rallying-point  and  brilliant  focus  of  life — it  is  here  only,  that 
all  the  comforts  of  a  fire- side  are  to  be  felt  without  alloy  ;  and 
you,  therefore,  console  yourself  with  anticipating,  that  the 
entertainment  at  your  friend  B— — *s  will  amply  compensate 
'  for  the  morning's  little  troubles.  We  pass  over  the  routine  of 
compliments  usual  on  the  assembling  of  such  parties  -,  the 
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s€fvenil  observations  on  the  barometer,  thermometer,  and 
other  accurate  and  useful  instruments,  from  the  comparison 
of  whose  appearances,  it  is  at  length  about  to  be  inferred, 
that  it  is  really  colder  to-day  than  it  was  yesterday ;  but, 
owing  to  the  tenacity  of  our  sceptical  gentlemen,  dmner  is 
announced  before  the  point  is  fully  settled  ;  and  you  follow 
to  the  dining  parlour.  Here  the  servant  has  been  particularly 
instructed  to  make  the  room  comfortable ;  and  your  fellow- 
guests,  congratulating  each  other  on  being  so  well  defended 
from  the  weather,  pass  along  to  their  seats,  exchanging  reci- 
procal compliments.  You  prepare  to  follow  the  example,  but  ^ 
are  arrested  by  the  soft  voice  of  your  fair  hostess,  wno,  ob- 
serving, with  a  smile  of  considerable  attention,  •*  she  knows 

Mr.  A is  fond  cf  the  fire,*'  points  to  a  chair,  the  back  of 

which  is  just  eighteen  inches  from  the  red  hot  bars.  Yott  eye 
the  glowing  station,  which,  to  your  alarmed  imagination,  ap- 
pears scarcely  ten  degrees  cooler  than  the  mouth  of  a  glass 
inaker's  furnace,  and  intimate  your  wish  to  decline ;  but  your 
disinclination  is  imputed  to  modesty,  your  reluctance  to 
amiable  self-denial ;  till,  becoming  conscious  the  negociation 
is  extending  beyond  the  bound  politeness  allows,  you  yield  to 
the  intended  kindness,  and  make  your  way  to  the  seat  of 
sacrifice,  with  Roman  resolution.  For  the  first  few  minutes, 
the  heat,  however,  is  not  disagreeable,  nay,  you  even  begin  to 
chuckle  with  secret  satisfaction,  upon  noticing  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  room  some  incipient  tints  of  red,  blue,  indigo,  &c. 
already  overspreading,  in  prismatic  regularity,  the  nasal 
feature  of  a  pale-looking  gentleman,  seat^  nearest  the  door ; 
but  scarcely  are  the  covers  removed,  when  a  general  suffusion 
of  the  whofe  frame,  approaching  to  suffocation,  violent  throb- 
bing of  the  temples,  and  a  feeling  down  the  back,  as  if  the 
spinal  marrow  were  really  beginning  to  dissolve,  at  once  over- 
whelms you  ;  and  all  your  thoughts  are  henceforth  devoted  to 
the  possibility  of  escape.  A  t  length ,  after  sundry  rueful  looks 
over  your  shoulder,  to  mark  the  progress  of- the  enemy,  the 
cause  of  your  distress  is  noticed ;  and  the  only  screen  being 
already  engrossed  by  a  rheumatic  dowager,  the  servant  accom- 
modates you,  by  bringing  from  the  hall,  and  spreading  over 
the  back  of  your  chair,  a  nice  damp  great  coat.  Here,  swel- 
tering in  vapours,  that  rise  on  every  side,  you  sit  in  foreboding 
apprehension,  cursing  your  own  affability,  the  kindconsidera- 
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tion  of  your  hostess,  and  wondering  wbai  on  earth  eould  hmr6 
induced  you  to  accept  such  an  invitation. 

But  the  retirement  of  the  ladies,  by  alloi^dng  a  legtmv^, 
prevents  your  utter  carbonization  ;  and  eeehd  into  %etler  hu- 
mour by  brisk  conversation  and  the  circulating  glass,  you  en- 
deavour to  forget  these  troubles,  and  resolve  to  be  cmi^hrUMe 
for  the  rest  of  the  evening.  The  summons  to  tea  anives^  and, 
full  of  delightful  anticipation,  you  enter  the  drawiog  jwrnu 
Here,  at  least,  you  are  determmed  the  heat  shall  not  Janaam- 
mode  you ;  and,  dropping  into  the  first  vacant  seat  that  ofiars, 
you  hope,  by  exerting  your  very  best  colloquial  talents,  to 
effiice  tne  remembrance  of  former  taciturnity.  Ah !  IikUss 
enterpriae !  in  the  midst  of  a  pathetic  relation  by  yonr  kk 
neighbour,  to  which  there  seems  no  end,  you  discover  the  seat 
you  have  taken  to  be  in  a  direct  line  between  the  Uaxing  fin- 
place  and  the  ever-opening  door,  so  that  every  time  aa  exit  or 
an  entrance  takes  {^ce,  which  appears  to  be  at  ^  rate  of 
every  fifty  times  in  a  minute,  a  strong  current  of  air,  tentpo*- 
^re  25  Farenheit,  rushes  in^petuously  againstyou,  peniBtntin; 
every  corner  of  your  system,  and  working  its  way  into  you  at 
every  distended  pore.  It  is  in  vain  you  twist  and  fidget — is 
vain  you  dart  angry  looks  at  the  unconscious  causers  of  yov 
suffering :  all  are  too  inuch  engrossed  with  their  own  ina^^ortaot 
cares,  to  perceive  your  uncomfortable  situation.  Cbaanedlft 
the  stake,  from  which  you  are  ashamed  to  withdraw,  lelief  at 
last  arrives ;  but  the  mischief  is  done.  Cold  has  seised  yen, 
rheumatism  is  attacking  you,  corporeal  pain,  producing  m^iitd 
dissatisfaction^  is  shedding  its  jaundioea  hues  over  everv  tUig 
you  feel  and  see.  Sick,  weaned^  fevered,  you  at  length  leaeh 
nome,  where,  cowering  over  the  embers  of  the  paclour  fire  1^ 
servant  has  neglected  to  replenish,  you  stand,  endeaTeonig 
to  gain  resolution  to  ascend  to  your  yet  more  eonfbrtlai 
(?hamber,  and  feelingly  ask  yourself,  moil  the  4«y*8  rarpe- 
rienee,  "  What  are  the  boasted  cimforH  iff  a  fat^iitV* 


AN  ADIEU. 
An  aideu  should  in  utterance  ^e ; 

If  written,  but  faintly  a«>ear ; 
Only  heard  in  the  buist  of  a  sigh. 

Only  seen  in  the  drop  of  a  tear. 
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THE  NEWSMAN. 

I»  that  do  bting  the  ntwt,'^Shaktpeare, 

Our  calling,  however  the  vulgar  may  deem, 
Waf  of  olc^  both  on  high  ana  below,  in  esteem ; 
E'en  the  godi  were  to  much  curiosity  given. 
For  Hennea  was  only  the  newsman  of  beaveft* 

Hence  with  wings  to  his  cap,  and  his  staff,  and  his  heels. 
He  depictured  appears,  which  our  myst'ry  reveals. 
That  nasi  flics  like  wind,  to  raise  sorrow  or  laaghteiv 
While,  leaning  on  Time,  Truth  comes  heavily  ^ter. 

^evtm«n*<  Ker$et,  1747. 

he  newuKLB  is  a  '<  lone  person."  His  busineas  and  he 
distinct  from  all  other  occupations  and  people. 
M  the  year  round,  and  every  day  in  the  i/«ar,  the  news- 
i  must  rise  soon  after  four  o'clock,  and  be  at  the  news- 
3r  offices  to  procure  a  few  of  the  first  morning  papers 
tted  to  him,  at  extra  charge*,  for  particular  orckn,  and 
>atch  them  by  the  "  early  coaches* '  Afterwards  he  has 
ait  for  his  share  of  the  regular  publication  of  each  paper, 
he  allots  these  as  well  as  he  can  among  some  of  the  most 
int  of  his  town  orders.  The  next  publication  at  a  later 
'  is  devoted  to  his  remaining  customers  ;  and  he  sends  off 
x>ys  with  different  portions  according  to  the  supply  he 
essively  receives.  Notices  frequency  and  necessarily 
ted  in  difiereBt  papers,  of  the  hour  of  final  publkatioif  the 
eding  day,  guard  the  interrats  of  the  newspaper  proprietors 
1  the  sfuggnlioess  of  the  indolent,  and  quicken  tne  dili- 
,  newsman.  Yet,  however  skilful  his  arrangements  may 
they  are  subject  to  unlooked-for  aeeidents.  The  late 
al  of  foragn  journals,  a  parliamentary  debate  unexpect- 
protracted,  or  an  article  of  importance  in  one  paper  ex- 
vely,  retard  the  printing,  and  defer  the  newsman.  His 
ince,  well-worn  be£Dre  he  gets  bis  ''  leat  papers,"  must 
>ntinued  during  the  whole  period  he  is  occupied  in  deli- 
ig  them.  The  sheet  is  somedmes  half  snatched  before  he 
iraw  it  from  his  vntipper ;  he  is  often  chid  for  delay  when 
lOuM  have  been  praised  for  speed ;  his  excuse,  "  ill/ the 
rs  were  late  this  morning,"  is  better  heard  than  admitted, 
either  giver  nor  reeeiver  has  time  to*  parley ;  and  before 
its  home  to  dinner,  he  hMrt  at  one  house  that  "  Master 
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has  waited  for  the  paper  these  two  hours  ;**  at  another, — 
"  Master's  gone  out,  and  says  if  you  can't  bring  the  paper 
earlier,  he  won't  have  it  at  all  -"  and  some  ill-conditioned 
<<  master/'  perchance,  leaves  positive  orders,  "  Don't  take  H 
in,  but  tell  tne  man  to  bring  the  bill,  and  I'll  pay  it,  and  have 
done  with  him." 

Besides  buyers,  every  newsman  has  readers  at  so  ranch  «ach 
paper  per  hour.  One  class  stipulates  for  a  journal  always  at 
breakfast ;  another,  that  it  is  to  be  delivered  exactly  at  such  a 
time  ;  a  third,  at  any  time,  so  that  it  is  left  the  full  hour ; 
and  amonff  all  of  these  there  are  maiecontents,  who  p^mit 
nothing  of  "  time  or  circumstance"  to  interfere  with  their 
personal  convenience.  Though  the  newsman  detivets,  and 
allows  the  use  of  his  paper,  and  fet<^  it,  fof  a  stipend  not 
half  equal  to  the  lowest  paid  porter's  price  lor  letter-canyiDg 
in  London,  yet  he  finds  some,  with  whom  he  covenanted,  ob- 
jecting, when  it  is  called  for, — "  I've  not  had  mv  bieakf^,ll 
— "The  paper  did  not  come  at  the  proper  time,*^ — **  I've  not 
had  leisure  to  look  at  it  yet," — **  It  has  not  been  left  an  hour,^' 
— or  any  other  pretence  equally  futile  or  untrue,  which,  were 
he  to  allow,  would  prevent  him  serving  bis  readers  in  rota- 
tion, or  at  all.  If  he  can  get  all  his  morning  papers  from 
these  customers  by  four  o'clcek,  he  is  a  happy  man. 

Soon  after  three  in  the  afternoon,  the  newsman  and  setiw 
of  bis  boys  must  be  at  the  offices  of  the  evemng  papers ;  but 
before  he  can  obtain  his  requisite  numbers,  he  must  wait  tSL 
the  newsmen  of  the  Hoyid  Exchange  have  received  thdrs, 
for  the  use  of  the  merchants  on  'change.  Some  of  the  &8t 
he  gets  are  hurried  off  to  coflee-house  and  tavem-kfnpers. 
When  he  has  procured  his  full  quantity,  he  supf^es  the 
remainder  of  his  town  customers.  These  deposed  of,  tbea 
comes  the  hasty  folding  and  directing  of  his  reserves  for  ^ 
country,  and  the  forwtuding  of  them  to  the  post-office,  or  is 
parcels  for  the  mails,  and  to  other  coach-offioes.  The  Ga- 
zette nights^  every  Tuesday  and  Friday,  add  to  his  labms.— 
the  publication  of  second  and  third  editions  of  the  eveniag 
papers  is  a  super- addition.  On  what  he  calls  a  "  regular 
day/'  he  is  fortunate  if  he  find  himself  settled  within  his  own 
door  by  seven  o'clock,  a£ter  fifteen  hours  of  nmaing  to  and 
fro.  It  is  now  only  that  he  can.  review  the  business  of  tha 
day,  enter  his  fresh  orders,  ascertain  how  many  of  each  paper 
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fill  require  on  the  morrow,  arrange  his  accountSj  provide 
he  money  he  may  have  occasion  for,  eat  the  only  quiet 
L  he  could  reckon  npon  since  that  of  the  evening  before^ 
**  steal  a  few  hours  from  the  night"  for  needful  rest,  be- 
he  rises  the  next  morning  to  a  day  of  the  like  incessant 
pation  :  and  thus,  from  Monday  to  Saturday,  he  labors 
j^day. 

be  newsman  desires  no  work  but  his  own  to  prove  *'  Sun- 
no  Sabbath  )'*  for  on  him  and  his  brethren  devolves 
nrculation  of  upwards  of  fifty  thodsaod  Sunday  papers  in 
course  of  the  forenoon.  His  Sunday  dinner  is  the  only 
[  he  can  ensure  with  his  family,  and  the  short  remainder 
le  day  the  only  time  he  can  enjoy  in  their  society  with 
inty,  or  extract  something  from,  for  more  serious  duties, 
icial  converse. 

he  newsman's  is  an  out-of-doors  business  at  all  seasons, 
his  life  is  measured  out  to  unceasing  toil.  In  all  wea- 
t,  hail,  rain,  wind,  and  snow,  he  is  daily  constrained  to 
(vay  and  the  fare  of  a  way-faring  man.  He  walks,  or 
)r  runs,  to  distribute  information  concerning  all  sorts  of 
imstances  and  persons,  except  his  own.  He  is  unable  to 
V  himself,  or  otners,  time  for  intimacy,  and  therefore,  un- 
do had  formed  friendships  before  he  took  to  his  servitude, 
as  not  the  chance  of  cultivating  them,  save  with  persons 
e  same  calling.  He  may  be  said  to  have  been  divorced, 
to  live  ^'  separate  and  apart"  from  society  in  general ; 
bough  he  mixes  with  every  bodj,  it  is  only  for  a  few  hur- 
moments,  and  as  stran^rs  do  in  a  crowd. 
>wper's  familiar  description  of  a  newspaper,  with  its 
[form  intelligence,  and  the  pleasure  of  reading  it  ^n  the 
try,  never  tires,  and  in  this  place  is  to  the  purpose. 

This  folio  of  four  |>ages,  happy  work ! 
Which  not  ev'n  critics  criticise ;  that  holds 
Inquisitive  attention,  while  I  read. 
Fast  bound  in  chains  of  silence  which  the  fair. 
Though  eloquent  themselves,  yet  fear  to  break. 
What  is  it,  but  a  map  of  busy  life, 
[ts  fluctuatiens,  and  its  vast  concerns  1 
Houses  in  ashes,  and  the  fall  of  stocks. 

Births,  deaths,  and  marriages    ■■   ■  

n  h 
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-The  grand  debate, 


The  poj^lar  hairangne,  the  tart  reply, 
The  logic,  and  the  wisdom,  and  the  wit, 
And  the  loud  laugh - 


Cat'racts  of  declamation  Sunder  here  j 

There  forests  of  no  meaning  spi-ead  the  page. 

In  which  all  comprehension  wanders  lost ; 

While  fields  of  pleasantry  amuse  us  there. 

With  merry  descants  on  a  nation's  woes. 

The  rest  appears  a  wilderness  of  strange 

But  gay  confusion  ;  roses  for  the  chedcs. 

And  lilies  for  the  brows  of  faded  age. 

Teeth  for  the  toothless,  ringlets  for  ^he  bald, 

Heav'n,  earth,  and  ocean,  plundered  of  their  sweets, 

Nectareous  essences,  Olympian  dews, 

Sermons,  and  city  feasts,  and  fav'rite  airs, 

vEthereaJ  journies,  submarine  exploits. 

And  Katerfelto,  with  his  hair  an  end 

At  his  own  wonders,  wand'ring  for  his  bi-ead. 

Tis  pleasant,  through  the  loopholes  of  retreat. 
To  peep  at  such  a  world  ;  to  see  the  stir 
Of  tne  great  Babel,  and  not  feel  the  crowd  ; 
To  hear  the  roar  she  sends  through  aH  her  gates. 
At  a  safe  distance,  where  the  dying  sound 
Falls  a  soft  murmur  on  th*  uninjured  ear. 
Thus  sitting,  and  surveying  thus,  at  ease. 
The  globe  and  its  concerns,  I  seem  advanced 
To  some  secure  and  more  than  mortal  height. 
That  Hb'rates  and  exempts  us  from  them  ail. 

This  is  an  agreeable   and  true  picture;  and,  witli  Hke 
felicity,  the  poet  paints  the  l)earer  of  the  newspaper. 

Hark  !  'tis  the  twanging  horn  o'er  yonder  bridge. 
That  with  its  wearisome  but  needful  length 
Bestrides  the  wintry  flood,  in  which  the  moon 
Sees  her  un wrinkled  face  reflected  bright ; — 
He  comes,  the  herald  of  a  noisy  world. 
With  spatter'd  boots,  strapp'd  waist,  and  frozen  locks 
News  from  all  nations  lumb'ring  at  his  back. 
True  to  his  charge,  the  close -pack'd  load  behind 
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Yet  careless  what  he  brings,  his  one  concern 
Is  to  conduct  it  to  the  destin'd  inn  ; 
And,  having  dropp'd  the  expected  bag,  pass  on. 
He  whistles  as  he  goes,  light-hearted  wretch. 
Cold  and  yet  cheenul :  messenger  of  grief 
Perhaps  to  thousands,  and  of  joy  to  some ; 
To  him  indiff'rent,  whether  grief  or  joy. 

Methinks,  as  I  have  always  thought,  that  Cowper  here 
missed  the  expression,  of  a  kind  feeline,  and  rather  tends  to 
raise  an  unsenerous  sentiment  towards  mis  poor  fellow.  As 
the  bearer  of  intelligence,  of  which  he  is  ignorant,  why  should 
it  be 

**  To  him  indiflTrent  whether  grief  or  joy  V* 

If  **  cold,  and  yet  cheerf\il,"  he  has  attained  to  the  •*  prac- 
tical.philosophy''  of  bearing  ills  with  patience.  He  is  a  frozen 
creature  that  "whistles,"  and  ^therefore  called  "light-hearted 
wretch,"  The  poet  refttiins  to  **  look  with  a  gentle  eye  upon 
this  wretch"  but,  haying  obtained  tiie  newspaper,  determines 
to  enjoy  himself,  and  cries 

Now  stir  the  fire,  and  close  the  shutters  fast. 
Let  fall  the  curtains,  wheel  the  sofa  round, 
And,  while  the  bubbling,  and  loud-hissing  urn 
Throws  up  a  steamy  column,  and  the  cups. 
That  cheer,  but  not  inebriate,  wait  on  each. 
So  let  us  welcome  peaceful  evening  in. 

This  done,  and  the  bard  surrounded  with  means  of  enjoyment, 
he  directs  his  sole  attention  to  the  newspaper,  nor  spares  a 
thought  in  behalf  of  the  way-worn  messenger,  nor  bids  him 
"  God  speed  !**  on  his  further  forlorn  journey  through  the 
Ttintry  blast. 

In  London  scarcely  any  one  knows  the  newsman  but  a 
newsman.  His  customers  know  him  least  of  all.  Some  of 
them  seem  almost  ignorant  that  he  has  like  **  senses,  affec- 
tions, passions,"  with  themselves,  or  is  **  subject  to  the  same 
diseases,  healed  by  the  same  means,  warmed  and  cooled  by  the 
same  winter  and  summer."    They  are  indififerent  to  him  in 
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exact  ratio  to  their  attachment  to  what  he  "  serves"  them 
with.  Their  regard  is  for  the  newspaper  and  not  the  news- 
man. Should  he  succeed  in  his  occupation,  they  do  not  hear 
of  it :  if  he  fail,  they  do  not  care  for  it.  If  he  dies,  the  servant 
receives  the  paper  from  his  successor,  and  says,  when  she 
carries  it  up  stairs,  "If  you  please,  Ihe  newsman's  dead :" 
they  scarcely  ask  where  he  lived,  or  his  fall  occasions  a  pun 
•*  We  always  said  He  was,  and  now  we  have  proof  that  he  ii, 
the  late  newsman."  They  are  almost  as  unconcerned  as  if 
he  had  been  the  postman. 

Once  a  year,  a  printed  **  copy  of  verses"  reminds  eveiy 
newspaper  reader  that  the  hand  that  bore  it  is  open  to  a  small 
boon.  "  The  Newsman's  Address  to  his  Customers^  1826," 
deploringly  adverts  to  the  general  distress,  patriotically  pre- 
dicts better  times,  and  seasonably  intimates,  that  in  the  height 
of  annual  festivities  he,  too,  has  a  heart  capable  of  joy. 


-''although  the  muse  complains 


And  sings  of  woes  in  melancholy  strains. 
Yet  Hope,  at  last,  strikes  up  her  trembling  wires. 
And  bids  Despair  forsake  your  glovtdng  fires. 
While,  as  in  olden  time,  Heav'n's  gifts  you  share. 
And  Englishmen  enjoy  their  Christmas  fare ; . 
While  at  the  social  board  friend  joins  vnth  friend. 
And  smiles  and  jokes  and  salutations  blend ; 
Your  Newsman  wishes  to  be  social  too. 
And  would  enjoy  the  opening  year  with  you  : 
Grant  him  your  annual  gift,  ne  will  not  fail 
To  drink  your  health  once  more  witli  Christmas  ale : 
Long  may  you  live  to  share  your  Christmas  cheer. 
And  he  still  wish  you  many  a  happy  yeaur!" 

The  losses  and  crosses  to  which  newsmen  are  subject,  and 
the  minutiffi  of  their  laborious  life,  would  form  an  instructive 
volume.  As  a  class  of  able  men  of  business,  their  importance 
is  established  by  excellent  regulations,  adapted  to  their  inte- 
rests and  well-being;  and  their  numerous  society  includes 
many  individuals  of  high  intelligence,  integrity  and  opulence. 
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ON  THE  FIRgT  EPOCH  OF  ITALIAN 
LITERATURE. 

The  literature  of  Italy  is  now  attracting  a  greater  attention 
among  civilized  nations  than  at  any  former  period,  not  even 
excepting  that  previous  to  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Not  only  those  who  are  guided  by  fashion  are  apply- 
ing to  it,  but  those  who  are  animated  with  the  true  spmt  o( 
wisdom  and  philosophy,  and  disregard  malicious  or  prejudiced 
critics.  Why  should  it  be  otherwise?  It  offers  to  us  a 
boundless  field  to  exercise  and  improve  our  minds.  An 
original,  powerful,  and  unfettered,  genius  is  before  us  :  sub* 
lime  poets,  magnificent  historians,  philosophers,  and  writers 
of  all  Vinds,  have  flourished  in  that  country  since  the  twelfth 
century.  Their  pages  are  rich  with  the  spoils  of  time.  They 
present  us  in  particular  the  history  of  a  people  who  first 
struggled  and  triumphed  over  ignorance  and  barbarism ; — 
who  favored  and  enjoyed  freedom  in  the  face  of  European 
oppression; — who  have  experienced,  in  short,  all  human 
Ticissitudes.  Surely  no  object  can  be  more  interesting  to 
mankind. 

There  are  very  few  instances  where  the  superior  genius  of 
Italy  has  been  oetter  developed  than  in  the  formation  of  its 
language.  While  the  nations  of  Europe  scarcely  knew  the 
existence  of  a  Tuscan  dialect,  the  very  same  dialect  in  less 
than  a  century  was  cultivated,  enriched,  and  refined  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  rival  the  best  language  kbown.  Pjetro  dalle 
Vigne,  Farinata,  Buonagiunta  da  Lucca,  Guitton  d'Arezzo, 
Rinaldo  d'Acquino,  Lupo  Gianni,  Forese  Donati,  3er  Bru- 
netto  Notaio,  Gnido  Giudice  Messenesi,  Lupo  degli  Uberti, 
Guido  Cavalcanti,  Giovan  Villani,  Cipo,  Fietro  Crescenzo, 
and  several  others,  wrote  successfully  both  in  verse  and  prose 
on  a  great  variety  of  subjects.  But  the  glory  of  fixing  the 
first  brilliant  epoch  of  Italian  literature  was  reserved  to  the 
mighty  genius  of  Dante,  Petrarca,  and  Boccacio. 

Though  the  former  writers  were  not  destitute  of  talents,  yet 
the  great  superiority  of  the  latter,  and  their  successors,  have 
almost  obscured  them.  However,  the  poetical  compositions 
ojf  Guido  Cavalcanti,  Faranata,  Cino,  Guitton  d'Arezzo,  as 
well  as  Villani's  history  of  Florence,  and  the  treaty  On  the 
Wants  of  the  Farm,  by  Pietro  Crescenzo,  are  worthy  monu- 
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tnents  of  genius,  and  have  greater  claims  to  our  attention  than 
many  modem  flatterers,  whom,  through  ignorance,  we  are 
accustomed  to  extol. 

Dante  Alighieri  was  born  at  Florence  in  the  year  1265.— 
After  finishing  his  education  under  Brunetto  Latini,  he  en- 
caged in  the  business  of  public  life,  embraced  the  military  pro- 
iession,  and  distinguished  himself  on  several  occasions  by  his 
bravery  and  abilities.  In  1300  he  was  appointed  chief  ma- 
gistrate of  the  Florentine  republic.  But  the  only  advantage 
Uiat  he  derived  from  that  station  was  the  facility  of  examining, 
as  if  from  an  eminence,  the  troublesome  times  in  which  he 
lived.  From  political  reasons,  he  was  afterwards  obliged  to 
fly  his  country,  and  for  a  short  period  he  found  shelter  at 
the  court  of  Verona.  Not  being  pleased  vnth  the  treatment 
he  received  there,  he  resolved  to  go  to  France.  Here  his 
talents  were  appreciated,  and  he  acquired  great  reputation, 
especially  among  learned  divines.  He  returned  afterwards  to 
Italy  with  a  view  of  again  joining  his  relations  and  friends  in 
his  native  land.  But,  as  the  party  he  then  espoused,  did  not 
succeed  in  taking  Florence,  all  his  hopes  were  blasted  ;  and 
from  the  moment  of  its  failure,  till  he  obtained,  through  the 
interest  of  GuidoNovello  da  Polenta,  an  honorable  establish- 
ment at  Ravenna,  he  is  supposed  to  have  wandered  about 
Italy  in  the  most  helpless  condition.  After  many  vexations, 
he  died  on  the  fourteenth  of  September,  1321,  in  the  fifty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age.  A  magnificent  monument  was  raised 
to  his  memory  in  1780,  bearing  the  following  inscription  :•— 

Dante  Alighiero  poetae  sui  temporis  primo 
Restitutori  politioris  humanitatis. 

Dante  is  the  author  of  several  Latin  and  Italian  works,  in 
prose  and  verse.  But  his  fame  rests  chiefly  on  his  Italian 
writings.  La  Vita  Nuova,  II  Convito,  his  Songs,  and,  more 
especially  La  Divina  Commedia.  For  originality,  vastness, 
and  subhmity ,  he  yields  to  none  but  Homer.  With  the  acute- 
ness  of  the  most  profound  genius,  he  represents,  in  a  learned 
manner,  the  active  and  contemplative  life,  not  by  means  of 
fierce  passions,  bloody  battles,  cruel  spectacles,  vain  fictions, 
and  chmierasjbutby  viewing  and  descnbing  men  far  from  the 
worldly  concerns,  punished  or  rewarded  in  various  ways. 
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according  to  their  works,  by  a  beiii|  all-po*rerful  and  just. 
Considering  the  novel  manner  by  which  he  obtained  his  end, 
well  might  he  sing— 

L'acqna  ch*  io  prendo,  giammai  non  si  corse, 
Minerva  spira,  e  cdnducemi  Apollo, 
E  nuove  Muse  mi  dimostran  r  Oree. 

Petrarca  and  Boccacio  were  worthy  successors  of  that  crea- 
tive genius.  The  former  rivalled,  if  not  surpassed,  the  best 
productions  of  "the  ancients  in  the  purity  of  his  style,  the 
sweetness  of  his  sonnets,  the  gravity  of  his  songs,  and  the 
morality  of  his  triumphs.  The  latter  afforded  every  specimen 
of  eloquence  in  prose. 

The  rapid  progress  of  the  Italian  language  on  the  onts^, 
has  always  been  a  matter  of  surprise  among  the  writers  of 
different  nations.  But  if  we  examine  the  philanthropic  views, 
the  learning  o^  those,  and, other  great  men  of  the  time,  the 
means  they  used  to  enlighten  their  countrymen,  we  shall  find 
this  progress  less  surprising. 

Bante,  in  imitation  of  Homer,  Virgil,  and  other  ancient  au- 
thors, might  have  chosen,  as  some  writers  observed,  a  hero  for 
his  subject,  celebrated  his  actions,  and  acquired  fame  :  but  it 
would  not  have  suited  his  vast  designs.  He  chose  a  subject 
acceptable  to  the  age ;  a  subject  that  might  offer  him  many 
opportunities  of  enriching  and  refining  his  native  language,  of 
eicamining  human  manners  more  minutely,  censuring  vice,  and 
exalting  virtug ; — of  being  at  once  a  great  poet,  philosopher, 
and  instructor.  Petrarca,  aiming  at  the  same  object,  wrote 
on  love  ;  but  he  treated  the  subject  very  differently  from  what 
was  expected  by  an  ignorant  and  degenerated  people.  Instead 
of  lasciviousness,  his  works  contained  the  most  refined  ideas 
of  a  virtuous  and  philosophic  mind,  conveyed  in  language 
un€M)^ualled  for  its  precision,  perspicuity,  and  elegance.  Boc- 
cacio, in  his  Decamerone,  and  otne;  writings,  left  us  the  most 
lively  picture  of  his  age ;  but,  as  he  treated  principally  on 
familiar  subjects,  he  could  not  use  very  great  freedom  in  cen- 
suring, from  fear  that  his  writings  might  not  suit  the  general 
taste  :  however,  he  is  seldom  found  without  his  lash.  Other 
authors  of  the  same  age,  though  of  inferior  abilities,  were 
eagerly  read,  as  they  wrote  on  different  subjects ;  and  if  they 
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added  little  or  MXhhig  to  the  language,  they  at  least  ptomoted 
its  study. 

The  journey  of  Dante  and  his  coinpanions  through  hell, 
I»urgatory,  and  paradise,  not  only  form^  a  topic  of  conversa- 
tion,  as  it  was  expected,  but  his  expressive  and  powerful  lan- 
ffuage  became  general  every  where  in  Italy.  Young  men,  in 
imitation  of  Petrarca,  wrote  sonnets,  sonffs,  and  other  kinds 
of  compoution  to  their  mistresses.  The  language  of  conver- 
sation was  judged  by  that  of  Boccado.  Adding  to  these 
causes,  a  people  full  of  native  genius,  minds  most  ready  to 
appreciate  whatever  is  most  amiable  in  nature,  or  worthy  in 
art,  we  might  easily  account  for  such  an  astonishing  progress 
of  language  under  the  most  congenial  sky  of  Italy. 

Ever  since  the  thirteenth  century,  Italian  authors,  notwith- 
standing many  unfavorable  circumstances,  have  been  moie 
numerous  than  those  of  any  other  country ;  and  as  they  ha»e 
found  the  language  of  Dante,  Petrarca,  and  Boccacto,  admi- 
rably ads^ted  to  every  style  of  composition,  they  have  used  it 
without  material  alterations.  In  this  they  differ  from  those  of 
other  nations,  whose  languages  are  continually  changing,  and 
will  change  so  long  as  mm  orthography  is  so  irregular  and 
inconsistent  with  the  actual  pronunciation.  An  I^an,  ac- 
quainted with  his  own  language,  will  be  able  to  read  and 
relish  every  author  from  Dante  to  Alfieri,  and  Monti,  withoat 
meeting  great  difficulties  :  whereas  the  English  and  French 
writers  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  even  some  of  the  six- 
teenth, are  scarcely  legible. 

AN  OLD  STORY  VERSIFIED. 

When  Oliver  Cromwell  and  some  of  his  saints 

Were  over  a  bottle,  quite  free  from  restraints. 

The  coiftscrew  by  accident  fell  from  the  table, 

And  to  find  it  at  first  the  drunk  guests  were  unable ; 

When,  as  Noll  got  impatient,  and  went  on  his  kn 

A  messenger  entered,  and  said,  ''If  you  please. 

The  kirk's  deputation  would  wish  to  be  heard." 

"  Not  at  present,'*  cried  Noll«"  we  are  seeking  the  Lord." 

Then  observed  to  his  friends,  **  They  are  not  without  merits 

Who  seek  the  means  humbly  to  get  at  the  spirit  \" 

T.W. 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  HORNE  TOOKE. 

Mr.  Tooke  was,  in  private  company  and  among  his  friends, 
the  finished  gentleman  of  the  last  age.  His  manners  were  as 
fascinating  as  his  conversation  was  spirited  and  delightful.  He 
pat  one  in  mind  of  the  burden  of  the  sone;  of  "  the  king's  old 
courtier,  and  an  old  courtier  of  the  king's."  He  was,  how- 
ever, of  the  opposite  party.  It  was  curious  to  hear  our  mo- 
dem sciolist  aavancing  opinions  of  the  most  radical  kind  with- 
out any  mixture  of  raaical  heat  or  violence,  in  a  tone  of 
^tsh  ion  able  nonchalance ^  with  elegance  of  gesture  and  attitude, 
and  with  the  most  perfect  good  humour.  In  the  spirit  of  oppo- 
sition, or  in  the  pride  of  logical  superiority,  ne  too  often 
shocked  the  prejudices  or  wounded  the  self-love  of  those 
about  him,  while  he  himself  displayed  the  same  unmoved 
indifierence  of  equanimity.  He  said  the  most  provoking 
tilings  with  a  laughing  gaiety,  and  a  polite  attention,  that 
there  was  no  withstanding.  He  threw  others  off  their  guard 
by  thwarting  their  favorite  theories,  and  then  availed  himself 
of  the  temperance  of  his  own  pulse  to  chafe  them  into  mad- 
ness. He  had  not  one  particle  of  defei-ence  for  the  opinions 
of  others,  nor  of  sympathy  for  their  feelings ;  nor  had  he 
any  obstinate  convictions  of  his  own  to  defend — 

"  Lord  of  himself,  uncumber'd  with  a  creed  V* 

he  took  up  any  topic  by  chance,  and  played  with  it  at  will, 
like  a  juggler  with  his  cups  and  balls.  He  generally  ranged 
himself  on  the  losing  side,  and  had  rather  an  ill-natured  de- 
light in  contradiction,  and  in  perplexing  the  understanding  of 
others,  without  leaving  them  any  clue  to  guide  them  out  of 
the  labyrinth  into  which  he  had  led  them.  He  understood, 
in  its  perfection,  the  great  art  of  throwing  the  cnus  'pro- 
bandi  on  his  adversary,  and  so  could  maintain  almost  any 
opinion,  however  absurd  or  fantastical,  with  fearless  impunity. 
He  used  to  plague  Fuseli,  by  asking  him  after  the  origin  of 
the  Teutonic  dialects ;  and  Dr.  Pair,  by  wishing  to  know  the 
meaning  of  the  common  copulative,  Is.  Once,  at  Gray's,  he 
defended  Pitt  from  a  charge  of  verbiage,  and  endeavoured  to 
prove  him  su]>erior  to  Fox.  Some  one  imitated  Pitt's  manner, 
to  show  that  it  was  monotonous ;  and  he  imitated  him  also, 
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to  show  that  it  was  not.  He  maintained  (what  would  he  not 
maintain  ?)  that  young  Betty's  acting  was  finer  than  John 
Kemble*s,  and  recited  a  passage  from  Douglas,  in  the  nuuiner 
of  each,  to  justify  the  preference  he  gave  to  the  former.  He 
argued  on  Uie  same  occasion,  in  the  same  breath,  that  Ad- 
dison's style  was  without  modulation,  and  that  it  was  physi- 
cally impossible  for  any  one  to  write  well,  who  was  habitually 
silent  in  company.    He  sat  like  a  king  at  his  own  table,  and 

Save  law  to  his  quests  and  to  the  world.    No  man  khew  better 
ow  to  manage  nis  immediate  cirde — to  foil,  or  bring  them 
out 

Person  was  the  only  person  of  whom  be  stood  in  some  de- 
gree of  awe,  on  account  of  his  prodigious  memory,  and  know- 
todge  of  his  favorite  subject,  lan^^uages.  Sheridan,  it  has 
been  remarked,  said  more  good  things>  but  had  not  an  eipal 
flow  of  pleasantry.  As  an  instance  of  Mr.  Horne  Tooks's 
extreme  coolness  and  command  of  xterve,  it  has  been  mea- 
tioned  that  once  at  a  public  dinner,  when  he  had  got  on  the 
table  to  return  thanks  for  his  heahh  being  drank,  with  a  glatf 
of  wine  in  his  hand,  and  when  there  was  a  ereat  dankour  aid 
opposition  for  some  time,  after  it  had  subsided,  he  pointed  to 
the  glass  to  show  it  was  still  full.  Mr.  Holcroft,  the  author 
of  the  Road  to  Ruin,  was  one  of  the  most  violent  and  fmn- 
spirited  of  all  that  motley  crew  of  persons  who  attended  the 
Sunday  meetings  at  Wimbleton.  One  day  he  was  so  en- 
raged by  some  paradox  or  raillery  of  his  host,  that  he  indigo 
nantly  rose  from  his  chair,  and  said,  *'  Mr.  Tooke,  you  are 
a  scoundrel !  **  The  other,  without  manifesting  the  least  emo- 
tion, replied,  **  Mr.  Holcroft,  when  is  it  that  I  am  to  dine 
with  you  1  shall  it  be  next  Thursday  1"  *' If  you  please, 
Mr.  Tooke  ;'*  answered  the  angry  philosopher,  and  sat  down 
again.  It  was  delightful  to  see  him  sometimes  turn  from  these 
waspish  or  ludicrous  altercations  with  overweening  antagonists, 
to  some  old  friend  and  veteran  politician  seated  at  bis  elbow ; 
to  hear  him  recall  the  time  of  W  ilkes  and  liberty,  the  conver- 
sation mellowing,  like  the  wine,  with  the  smack  of  age;— 
assenting  to  all  the  old  man  said,  bringing  out  his  pleasaat 
traits,  and  pampering  him  into  childish  self-importance,  and 
sending  him  away  thirty  years  younger  than  he  came.  ^ 
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X  w^lcomM  the  morning,  and  hail'd  the  sun-rise 

Maiesttc  from  out  of  the  sea, 
But  clouds  quickly  shaded  the  face  of  the  skies, 

And  hid  all  his  glories  from  me  : 
I  saw,  and  I  inwardly  cried,  "  this  is  life  ! 

How  bright  on  its  course  we  begin  ; 
We  think  it  with  chiefest  of  pleasures  is  rife. 

But  soon  find  it  o'ershadow'd  by  sin." 

I  gaz'd  on  the  rose,  as  she  bloom 'd  in  her  pride 

In  the  garden,  the  fairest  of  flowers ! 
I  sought  for  her  after,  but  found  she  had  died 

In  the  lapse  of  a  few  fleeting  hours : 
And,  as  by  the  side  of  the  youthful  and  brave, 

I  stood,  the  tear  rush'd  to  mine  eye. 
For  I  knew  that  one  time  we  must  sink  to  the  giave. 

Like  the  rose,  we  shall  widier  and  die. 

I  wander'd,  I  carelessly  wander*d  till  night. 

Dark  and  misty,  hung  over  the  plain. 
And  I  would  have  returned,  but  no  star  shed  its  light. 

To  guide  my  steps  homeward  again  : 
And  I  sigh'd,  for  in  this,  I,  a  likeness  could  trace 

To  the  time  when  to  sorrow  we  bend— 
When  prosperity  ceases  to  show  us  her  face. 

How  hard  His  to  £nd  a  true  friend ! 


RECEIPT  FOR  A  MODERN  DUEL. 

Two  fools,  with  each  an  empty  head 
Or,  like  their  pistols,  lined  wRh  lead ; 
Two  minor  fo^  to  meatore  dii^nce  ; 
A  surgeon  to  afford  assistance  ; 
A  pantmph  to  catch  the  feir, 
And  tell  the  world  how  brave  they  are ! 
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HE  NEVER  SMILED  AOAIN. 

Henry  I.  fbfter  the  lots  of  Prince  WilUam,)  entertained  hopes,  for 
three  days,  that  his  son  had  pat  into  some  distant  port  of  En||^au>d ; 
hut  when  certain  intelligence  of  Uie  calamity  was  brought  him,  he 
Mnted  away  j  and  it  was  remarked,  that  he  never  afterwards  was  secQ 
to  smile,  nor  ever  recovered  bis  w«mted  dieerfulness.— j^mhs. 

The  bark  that  held  a  prince  went  down. 

The  sweeping  waves  roU'd  on ; 
And  what  was  England's  glorious  crown 

To  him  that  wept  a  son  1 
He  lived — for  life  may  lon^  be  borne, 

Ere  sorrow  break  its  chain  ; 
Why  comes  not  death  to  those  that  moorn  ? — 

He  never  smiled  again ! 

There  stood  proud  forms  around  his  throne, 

Tlie  stately  and  the  brave  ; 
But  which  could  fill  the  place  of  one. 

That  one  beneath  the  wave  1 
Before  him  passM  the  young  and  fair. 

In  pleasure's  restless  train  ; 
But  seas  dash'd  o'er  his  son's  bright  hair, — 

He  never  smiled  again ! 

He  sat  where  festal  bowls  went  round. 

He  heard  the  minstrel  sing-; 
He  saw  the  tournay's  victor  crown'd 

Amidst  the  knightly  rine. 
A  murmur  of  the  restless  deep 

Seem'd  blent  with  every  strain, 
A  voice  of  winds  that  would  not  sleep, — 

He  never  smiled  again  ! 

Hearts  in  that  time  doced  o'er  the  trace 

Of  vows  once  fondly  pour'd, 
And  strangers  took  the  kinsiaan*s  place 

At  many  a  joyous  board. 
Graves,  which  true  love  had  wash'd  with  teais. 

Were  left  to  heaven's  bright  train ; 
Fresh  hopes  were  bom  for  other  years,  — 

He  nfever  smiled  again  ! 
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CARDINAL  WOLSEVS  COLLEGE. 

In  Ipswicb,  on  the  south  side  of  the  passaffe  leading  from 
St.  Nicholas-stieet  to  the  church-yard,  stands  the  house  ia 
which  tradition  reports  that  Cardinal  Wolsej^  was  bom,  im 
147 !.•  It  has  been  generally  believed  that  his  father  was  « 
butcher,  bnt  there  appears  no  grounds  for  such  a  supposition ; 
he  rather  seems  to  have  descended  from  a  respectable  family. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  he  received  his  education  at  the  grammar- 
school  of  his  native  town,  and  at  Magdalen-dollege,  Oxford. 
Having  embraced  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  l^  was  prp- 

29.  I  i 
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sented,  in  t50Q,  to  the  rectory  of  LymiAgtbil^  by  Henry  Grey, 
Marquis  of  Dorset,  whose  diree  sons  were  under  his  tuition. 

Probably  through,  the  recommendation  of  this  nobleman, 
he  was  sent  by  Henrjr  VII.  on  a  mission  to  the  Emperor 
Maximilian,  and  acquitted*  himself  so  much  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  king,  that,  on  his  return,  he  was  rewarded  with 
the  deanery  of  Lincoln,  and  a  prebend  in  that  cathedral,  fiis 
introduction  to  the  court  of  Henry  VIII.  he  owed  to  Fox, 
bishop  of  Winchester^  whom  he  soon  supplanted  In  his  mas- 
ter's favor,  by  which  he  rapidly  rose  to  the  station  of 
sole  and  absolute  minister.  He  successively  became  bishop 
of  Tournay,  in  Flanders,  which  city  the  king  had  just  taken, 
a  cardinal,  bishop  of  Winchester,  archbishop  of  York,  smd 
lord  high  chancellor  of  England.  The  revenues  derived  from 
a^  his  places  are  said  to  have  equalled  those  of  the  sovoeign ; 
and  he  expended  thetn  in  a  manner  not  less  magnificent. 
Among  his  retinue,  composed  of  800  persons,  were  many  gen- 
tlemen, knights,  and  even  individuals  of  noble  birth.  He 
built  the  palace  of  Hampton  Court,  i^nd  York  Place,  in  Lon- 
don, whicti  afterwards  received  the  name  of  Whitehall.  Na- 
turally ambitious,  Wolsey  was  not  satisfied  with  the  honors 
which  he  had  obtained,  but  aspired  to  the  papal  tiara.  Dis- 
appointed in  his  hopes  by  Uie  Emperor  Charles  V.,  who  had 
promised  to  support  him,  Wolsey  revenged  himself  by  pro- 
moting the  divorce  of  his  master  from  Catherine  of  Arragon, 
aunt  to  his  imperial  majesty.  This  afifair,  however,  proved 
the  .occasion  of  the  cardinal's  downfall.  The  obstacle  to  the 
accomplishment  of  Henry's  wishes  being  too  powerful' for 
even  Wolsey  to  remove  so  speedily  as  tli  king  desired,  be 
incurred  Henry's  displeasure,  ana  bein^  at  the  same  time 
undermined  by  his  enemies,  he  was  suddenly  stripped  of  all 
his  employments,  banished  from  the  court,  and  apprehended 
fbr  high  treason.  Having  reached  Leicester,  on  his  way  from 
Gawood,  fn  Yorkshire,  tcf  London,  death  interposed  on  the 
thirtieth  of  November,  1530,  and  saved  him  from  farther 
humiliations. 

Wolsey  was  a  zealous  promoter  of  learning,  as  the  founda- 
tion of  Christ  Church-college,  Oxford,  and  of  his  college  tt 
Ipswich ,  sufficiently  attest.  The  latter  was  situated  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Peter,  which,  as  appears  from  Doom^ay  book, 
nad  large  possessions  in  the  time  of  Bdward  the  Confessor. 
It  was  afterwards  impropriated  to  the  priory  of  St.  Peter  and 
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St  Paul,  which  stood  contiguons  to  the  church-yard,  and  was 
founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  11. ,  by  Thomas  Lacy  and 
Alice  his  wife,  for  Black  Canons,  of  the  order  of  St.  Au^s- 
tine.  This  house  was  suppressed  in  1527,  by  C^mal 
Wolsey,  who,  willing  to  bestow  some  marks  of  re^d  on  the 

J>lace  of  his  nativity,  as  well  as  desirous  of  erectmg  there  a 
asting  monument  of  his  greatness,  resolved  to  build  and  en- 
dow  a  college  and  grammar-school,  to  serve  as  a  nursery  for 
his  new  college  at  Oxford.  For  tHis  purpose,  being  then  in 
the  meridian  of  his  prosperity,  he  obtained  .bulls  from  the 
pope  for  the  suppression,  and  letters  patent  from  the  king  for 
the  site  of  the  estate,  of  the  priory  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
where,  in  the  twentieth  of  Henry  VIII.,  he  founded  a  college, 
dedicated  to  the  honor  of  the  blessed  virgin,  consisting  of  a 
dean,  twelve  secular  canons,  eight  clerks,  and  eight  choristers, 
together  with  a  grammar-school ;  and  for  its  farther  endow- 
ment he  procured  part  of  the  possessions  of  ten  monastaries. 
The  fii-st  stone  was  laid  with  great  solemnity  by  the  Bishop 
of  Lincoln,  on  which  occasion  a  grand  procession  was  made 
through  the  town  from  the  college  to  the  church  of  our  lady. 
But  this  noble  foundation  was  scarcely  completed  before  the 
cardinal  was  disgraced. 

"No  part  of  this  college  now  remains  except  the  gate,  which 
stands  adjoining  to  the  east  side  of  St.  Peter's  church-yard, 
the  rest  having  been  long  demolished  to  the  very  foundations. 
About  the  year  1764,  the  first  stone  was  ibund  m  two  pieces, 
worked  up  in  a  common  wall  in  Woulform*s-lane,  with  a 
Latin  inscription  to  this  effect: — "  In  the  year  of  Christ 
1528,  and  the  twentieth  of  Henry  VIII.,  King  of  England, 
on  the  fifteenth  of  June,  by  John,  bishop  of  Lincoln,"  This 
was  John  Longland,  who  likewise  laid  the  first  stone  of 
Wolsey's  college  at  Oxford. 

This  gate,  with  the  exception  of  a  square  stone  tablet,  on 
which  are  carved  the  arms  of  King  Henry  VIII.,  is  entirely 
of  brick,  worked  into  niches,  and  decorated  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  time.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  great, 
or  chief,  gate  ;  for  as  the  cardinal,  by  setting  the  king's  arms 
over  a  college  of  his  own  foundation,  meant  to  flatter  that  mo- 
narch, it  is  not  probable  that  be  would  put  them  over  any 
other  than  the  principal  entrance.  Thig  gate  now  leads  to  a 
private  house. 

ii2 
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BLIGHTED  HOP^. 

How  soon  onr  fairest  hopes  are  gone  f 

Well  I  remember,  twas  last  year, 
A  woman,  wretched  and  forlorn. 

Was  weeping  o'er  her  young  child's  hmt 
She  wept — but  'twas  in  vain  to  weep ; 

Its  spirit  had  ascended  where 
FeliciW  is  constant— deep ; 

**  Yes  ?  all  is  sweet  and  joyous  there,'* 
She  said,  as  down  her  pale  cheek  fell 

The  fast,  the  sad,  unheeded  tear, 
»*  I  shall  not  on  this  earth  lone  dwell — 

I  shall  not  see  another  year. 
Twas  true — she's  join'd  herlitlle  boy^ 

In  heavenly  regions  Blest  above. 
Where  all  is  pleasure  and  fond  joy, — 

Where  all  is  heaven's  own  o&pring — love. 

Allai 


THE  BEGGAR  BOY'S  TALE. 

I  was  8  child  when  my  fother  fell. 

And  a  child  when  I  saw  my  mother  die ; 
But  ihouffh  yean  have  gene  I  remember  welF, 

My  famers  last  took — ^my  mother's  last  sigh. 
She  sought  the  red  field  where  the  war  had  been^ 

And  she  bore  me  where  mangled  bodies  lay ; 
But  I  knew  not  the  horrors  of  such  a  scen*^ 

And  'mid  all,  my  young  heart  smiled,  and  vras  gsy. 

On  the  ground  I  saw  my  sire  reclined, 

But  I  knew  not  then  he  was  dying  there  ; 
And  still  I  prattled,  and  smiled,  and  turned 

My  fingers  round  his  bloody  hair. 
Though  so  faintly  he  breathed  **my  son,  my  son,*' 

Blessing  me  there  wiUi  his  parting  breath ; 
Ah !  little  I  deem'd  that  his  days  were  done ! 

The  look  he  gave  was  the  look  of  deallu. 
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And  there  was  my  mother  sitting  by 

And  her  watch  beside  my  sire  she  kept, 
But  no  gathering  tear  had  duU'd  her  eye  ; 

I  thought  her  happy  who  had  not  wept. 
How  I  wondered  when  the  night  came  on, 

They  had  made  the  cold  green  earth  their  bed  ; 
But  at  morning  my  mother,  too,  was  gone, 

And  I  was  an  orphan — both  were  dead  ! 


THE  FRETWELLS. 

**  It's  very  strange,"  said  Mrs.  FretweH  to  her  husband, 
**  that  you  will  always  keep  the  snuffers  on  your  side  of  the 
table.  Do  you  think  I  am  to  poke  my  eyes  out  with  such  a 
long  wick  as  this!"  Mr.  Fretwell  was  reading  over  a  provi- 
sional assignment  of  some  hundred  lines  ;  but,  dropping  one 
side  of  the  parchment,  he  complied  sa  far  with  the  wishes  of 
his  wife  as  to  push  the  instrument  of  decapitation  near  her,  at 
the  same  time  keeping  his  eye  on  the  paper  in  question.  To 
reach  the  instrument,  however,  required  some  exertion.  Mrs. 
Fretwell  seemed  determined  to  quarrel  before  she  sat  down, 
and  her  husband,  duly  and  from  habit  apprised  of  her  inten- 
tion, bore  the  gadiering  storm  with  calmness  :  it  continued  to 
rumble  at  a  distance  unheeded ;  but  meeting  with  no  impedi- 
ment, was  about  to  subside,  when  Mr.  Fretwell  endeavoured 
to  raise  a  flame,  in  order  that  he  might  dry  his  feet,  which  a 
.  drizzling  rain  had  wetted.  He  seized  the  poker  for  the  pur* 
pose,  but  replaced  it  so  carelessly,  that  it  rolled  against  the 
grate,  communicated  its  slippery  propensity  to  the  shovel,  and, 
with  the  natural  but  provoking  sympathy  of  fire-irons,  they  all 
fell  with  a  tremendous  clatter  over  a  cut  steel  fender.  This 
was  more  than  the  now  becalmed,  but  late  perturbed  s|)irit  of 
Mrs.  Fretwell  could  bear ;  she  inundated  her  deary  with  all 
the  terms  of  feminine  abuse  and  lady-like  eloquence,  taking 
care  to  mix  in  her  rhapsodies  a  few  bitter  ingredients,  and  one 
or  two  strong  asseverations,  the  which,  had  any  one  else  been 
present,  she  would  have  bit  her  tongue  in  two  rather  than  have 
uttered.  Availing  herself  of  the  privilege  of  a  matrimonial 
tSte-^-t^te,  she  was,  on  the  contrary,  only  scrupulous  to  em- 
ploy Uiose  epithets  which  might  lay  hold  with  the  greatest 
I  i  3 
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strength  on  the  feelings  of  her  helptnate,  and  make  hSim  feet 
hia  dependence  on  her  for  happiness,  or  rather  misery,  in  its 
fullest  force. 

Mr.  Fretwcll  had  for  many  years  been  entertained  with  las 
wife's  fulminatory  excesses,  and  he  bad  endeavoured  to  bear 
them  with  Christian  patience.  He  was  too  indolent  frequently 
to  put  himself  in  a  passion,  and  he  had  found,  that  to  procure 
any  thing  that  even  assimilated  to  neace  was  impossible.  In 
the  war  of  tongues,  however,  he  had  no  chance  -,  what  he  had 
learned  at  Westminster  Hall,  at  home  stood  him  in  no  stead: 
the  enemy,  he  knew,  might  capitulate  for  a  time,  but  as 
(quickly  infringe  any  trea^.  '  *  1  here  is  nothing  to  be  gained, 
sir,"  said  he  one  day  to  his  friend  Sneak,  "  in  a  quarrel  with 
a  woman  ;  all  your  reasoning  pOwers  here  avail  you  nothing; 
nor  does  passion  at  all  assist  you :  if  you  can  come  to  a  good 
battle,  well  and  good.  One  party  being  subdued,  all  would  be 
quiet ;  but  women,  sir,  in  these  squabbles,  are  light  troops,  a 
sort  of  rifle  corps, — they  hang  on  your  rear ;  like  a  cossack, 
they  distress  ana  rake  your  flank ;  they  carry  their  point,  not 
by  an  occasional  skirmish,  but  by  a  continual  warCeire."  Mr. 
F retwell  was,  however,  at  this  moment  in  a  less  placable 
.  humour  than  usual — he  had  been  out  all  day  :  the  worthy 
indge  had  east  some  reflections  on  him  in  the  matter  of 
Flayfair  versut  Ferrett :  some  ifnp«rttn«nt  creditors  had  also 
called  to  press  for  their  right ;  he  had  four  times  been  obliged 
to  take  his  eyes  off  the  skin  of  vellum  he  was  perusing,  and 
had  begun  once  more — *'  And  the  said  Peter  Tomlinson  doth 
hereby  promise  for  himself,  his  heirs,  executors,  and  adminis- 
trators'*— when  the  storm  of  Poker  versus  Shovel  and  Tongs, 
gave  rise  to  a  revival  of  female  expostulation.  He  then  start- 
ed, and  unable  to  conceal  his  pain,  exclaimed,  striking  his  fist 
tipon  the  table,  "  Zounds,  madam  !  is  it  not  enough  that  I 
must  be  bared  for  everlasting  with  your  unlimited  tongue,  at 
bed,  at  board,  but  that  my  hours  of  privacy^of  business,  most 
be  intruded  on  by  your  confounded  clatter  t  Would  to  heaven, 
madam,  they  were  at  the  devil  who  brought  you  and  me  toge- 
tiier !  would"— but  it  would  be  really  too  great  an  insult  to 
our  readers  to  repeat  the  strain  of  invective  which  followed : 
suffice  it  to  say,  discord  waved  her  sooty  wings ;  but  as  the 
lady*s  lungs  were  more  powerful  than  the  gentleman's,  and 
as  her  cause  grew  worse  she  grew  louder,  his  only  reftource 
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tras  in  a  skilful  retreat.  He  locked  up  his  papers  from  felotl 
hands,  and  snatching  up  his  hat,  strode  to  the  door,  and,  in  a 
whirl  of  passion,  forgot  the  provisional  assi^ment,  and  pom- 
dered  on  a  deed  of  separation.  He  stalked  unconsciously  to 
the  Pewter  Platter,  and  entered  the  parlor,  rarified  with  clouds 
of  real  Virginia,  and  which,  as  the  door  opened,  wafted  a 
breeze,  discovering  the  exciseman's  red  nose,  and  the  church- 
warden's glum  visage.  Dick  fetched  him  a  chair; — the 
common  compliments  passed ;  he  answered  the  company's 
inquiries,  by  informing  them,  that  the  night  was  very  boister- 
ous. He  then  lit  his  pipe  in  silence  ;  his  whiffs  were  observ- 
ed to  be  more  rapid  than  usual,  and  the  fume  which  he  emit- 
ted  incorpoi-ated  with  the  cloud  raised  by  the  vicar,  the  apo- 
thecary, and  the  overseer. 

It  is  said,  that  the  old  gentleman  with  the  cloven  foot  is 
always  at  our  elbow  ;  and  that  be  is  ever  free  to  volunteer  his 
services  for  precious  mischief  that  may  begin  to  be  engender- 
ing in  our  hearts.  Wearied  with  the  continued  ill  temper  of 
his  wife,  whom  no  pains  of  his  had  endeavoured  to  sooth,  he 
congratulated  himself  in  finding  some  excuse  for  the  depravity 
of  a  plan  he  was  about  to  execute.  Many  of  our  young 
readers  will  no  doubt  be  surprised  when  we  inform  them  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fretwell  were  bound  tn  the  indissoluble  bond^ 
of  matrimony,  from  what  they  called  love.  They  were  once 
in  love  with  each  other ;  we  will  tell  our  readers  in  what  man- 
ner ;  they  will  then  see  that  many  parents  Hke  the  couple 
before  us,  are  just  as  vnse  as  their  children,  who  have  only 
liv<;d  half  the  time  they  have. 

Their  parents  then  were  friends ;  they  often  talked  of  their 
darlings,  and  long  before  the  latter  could  possibly,  even  iH 
this  forward  age,  know  the  meaning  of  husband  ana  wife,  the 
children,  who  were  yet  at  school  and  had  not  yet  beheld  each 
other,  were  not  called  by  their  proper  appellations,  but  Master 
Henry,  if  he  behaved  well,  was  to  see  his  pretty  wife ;  and 
Susan  was  as  often  encouraged  in  the  like  manner,  by  the 
hope  of  seeing  her  husband .    The  time  arrived ,  and  the  young 

Cple  met,  and  those  fair  anticipations  to  which  they  had 
^ed  forward,  as  is  often  the  case,  mocked  reality.  They 
were,  it  is  true,  at  first  pleased  with  each  other ;  the  second 
week  they  quarrelled,  the  third  they  hated  each  other,  and, 
with  this  mutual  feeling,  returned  to  school.    The  parents 
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were  sillv  enough  to  be  disappointed  in  this»  and  declared  tp 
the  children  if  they  would  not  agree,  force  should  compe) 
them.  But,  they  returned  sulkily  to  school,  and  their  fathers 
were  too  much  taken  up  with  the  political  events  and  party 
squabbles  of  the  day,  to  remember  more  of  their  childrens' 
preconceived  welfare.  Many  years  after,  they  met  at  the 
house  of  a  mutual  friend.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  the 
same  dispositions  remained,  but  education  and  dissimulation 
had  taught  them,  what  as  children  the^^  had  d^med  imne- 
cessary,  to  disguise  their  feelings.  The  Uttle  sulky  greedy  boy 
of  nine  years  old  was  still  the  same ;  and  the  young  lady,  had 
she  allowed  herself  to  show  her  real  propensity,  would  have 
convinced  him,  that  all  the  school  discipline  sne  had  under* 
gone,  had  not  driven  a  spice  of  the  virago  out  of  her.  It  waf 
so  ordered,  that  the  young  gentleman  was  to  see  the  young 
lady  home  to  her  father's  house :  they  talked,  as  they  pro* 
ceeded  homeward,  of  old  times ;  each  related  their  foibles  as 
things  that  were  gone,  as  the  faults  of  all  during  infancy } 
but  well  has  the  satarist  declared,  that 

Men  are  but  children  of  a  larger  growth. 

The  young  gentleman,  on  taking  leave,  was  invited  by  the 
lady*s  father  to  his  house  ;  he  was  a  man  of  ooliteness,  and 
could  therefore  do  no  less,  though  of  late  mucn  coolness  had 
subsisted  between  the  two  heads  of  the  houses.  They  had 
opposed  each  other  at  a  vestry,  and  it  was  hinted,  that  old 
Mr.  Fretwell  had  somewhat  injured  his  fortune  by  a  mercan- 
tile speculation.  As  there  were  few  of  their  own  age  residing 
near  the  Fretwell  estate,  the  young  people  became  really  ne- 
cessary to  each  other;  they  mutually  contributed  to  each 
other's  pleasure,  and  relieved  the  tedium  of  a  country  village 
life.  Frequently  were  they  now  together.  Matrimony  had 
not  yet  entered  their  heads  ;  but  their  parents  again  continued 
to  engender  this  idea  for  them.  The  voun^  lady's  mamma 
cautioned  her  daughter  how  to  behave  to  her  friend ; — told  her 
how  much,  she  had  no  doubt,  she  had  crept  into  his  heart  $ 
and  reminded  her  how  jealous  Mr.  Heniy  Fretwell  was  c^ 
the  tall  apothecary,  and  vowed  she  would  never  give  her  con- 
sent to  the  match. 

Mr,  Heniy  Fi^twell  was  so  pleased  with  some  ven^  de« 
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Mribing  a  despairing  lover,  tbat  he  verily  believed  they  de- 
^ribed  himself :  he  longed  himself  to  be  a  poet,  and  actually 
attempted  once  to  put  his  wishes  into  execution  ;  and  hearing 
bis  father  once  say,  he  hated  the  whole  fiemaily  into  which  he 
was  formerly  so  anxious  that  his  son  should  enter,  he  imme« 
diately  sat  down  and  wrote  to  a  friend  something  about  fathers 
having  flinty  hearts ;  concluding,  that  he  must  marry  his  dear 
Cleora,  or  die  in  despair.  Now  was  the  mother  to  assist  by 
her  ridiculous  conduct,  which  she  designed  as  a  preventive : 
she  inquired  of  Mr.  Heniy  why  he  came  to  see  her  daughter 
so  often,  and  declared  that  she  would  never  consent  that  her 
child  should  marty  a  man  whose  father  brought  him  up  to 
xfo  business.  This  at  once  bore  down  eveiy  obstacle ;  the 
murder  was  now  out :  the  young  people  cogitated  together, 
and  by  dint  of  opposition,  novels,  sonnets,  and  confidential 
servants  and  friends,  at  the  joint  ages  of  five-and-thirty,  they 
were  married.  The  parents  were  at  first  vociferous  in  their 
indignation,  but  family  jpride  obliged  them  to  assist  their  chil- 
dren, and  after  some  nttle  squabbling,  the  fathers  came  for* 
ward,  and  their  ingrates  were  settled.  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Fretwell 
had  no  children,  on  whose  education  contradiction  and  oppo- 
sition of  olans  were  to  be  employed :  tiiey  had.  indeed,  often 
2uarrellea  about  their  ofl^ring,  m  case  they  should  have  any : 
nding  it,  however,  entirely  useless,  as  they  were  disappointed 
of  these  blessings,  their  bickerings  subsided  on  this  score  after 
a  few  years  of  matrimony,  and  they  left  the  topic  for  the  dis* 
cussion  of  others  equally  futile  or  violent. 

It  is  now  high  time  to  return  to  the  Pewter  Platter,  where 
Mr.  Fretwell,  after  many  pufB,  became  himself  again.  He 
now  determined  to  set  about  a  plan  which  he  had  long  che- 
rished, which  soine  few  whisperings  of  conscience  had  as 
yet  prevent(»d,  but  which  this  last /raca<  with  his  wife  unfor- 
tunately accelerated.  He  had  for  some  time  cast  an  evil  eye 
on  Dorothy  Wright,  his  wife's  maid  of  all  work.  Some  hints 
of  mutual  inclination  had  already  passed  between  them ;  and 
his  now  grand  scheme  of  happiness  was,  to  persuade  her  to 
leave  her  mistress,  for  private  lod^ngs,  vritb  him.  Thus, 
while  he  thought  of  changing  his  situation  for  the  better,  he 
little  dreamt  of  the  trite  adage  of  "  Out  of  the  frying-pan  into 
the  fire."  Dolly  had  a  point  to  gain ;  nO  wonder,  then,  that 
she  was  more  submissive  than  his  wife.    She  had  provoked  a 
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■Bbcii.  a^  was  fiMdbnged  widMBt  die 
of  tke  real  leuoo.  A  saaU  house  was 
takem,  &  lerrat  kind  to  wait  oa  her,  a  gaidok  stodLed,  the 
wiiJow  ihalkin>iiaiw1  greea,  and  every  diing  was  ready  Cm- 
the  fidtUeas  swaia  ahovt  to  prove  ootnie  to  tibe  wife  M  his 
toa— .  He  was  now  the  tackiest  dog  imaginable ;  he  had 
foand  oat  the  philosopher's  stone  of  contentment,  and,  poor 
siOy  mam  I  hagged  himself  in  his  inipit^,  and  forgot  that 
plosBje  coold  never  long  accompanj  vice.  Henowhinethe 
vocal  abiBties  of  hn  wife  with  the  most  provoking  samgfroid ; 
but,  under  pretence  of  pudJcisionil  avocations,  seldom  slept 
ander  the  same  loof  with  her,  whoi  at  lengtii  arrived  the  long 
vacation.  Hitherto  he  had  leen  his  Dtdly  not  so  freqnendy  as 
he  had  wished. 

Mis.  FietweD,  who  never  intexested  herxlf  in  her  husband's 
concerns,  knew  not  that  the  long  vacation  was  a  cessation  from 
business ;  and  he,  under  the  pretence  of  attending  the  western 
ciicnit,  in  the  causes  long  pending  of  Mumford  against  Bum- 
ford,  took  his  departure  for  his  dear  cottage.  If  youth  maw 
find  excuse  for  vrant  of  rectitude,  thiscoold  not  Mr.  Fretwefi' 
daim ;  he  was  near  the  age  of  fifhr, — had  always  been  a  good 
hver,  I  mean,  a  ban  vivanU  He  had  already  proceeded  half 
his  journey,  his  heart  besUing  high  with  joy,  when  a  sudden 
and  violent  paralytic  seized  his  frame.  From  his  address 
found  in  a  pocket-book,  some  passers-by  removed  him  to 
the  house  of  his  injured  wife.  Mrs.  Fretweil,  who  aJways 
attended  to  the  decencies  of  grief,  went  immediately  into  hya* 
terics ; — she  would  have  done  better  to  have  sent  for  a  doctor. 
One,  however,  came ;  he  was  bled,  or  rather  attempted  to  be 
bled;  at  this  be  barely  opened  his  eyes,  shut  them,  and 
breathed  his  last !  On  opening  his  will,  it  was  found  he  had 
left  nothing  to  her  he  had  sworn  never  to  desert ;  for  he  had 
spent  much  in  search  of  that  comfort  which  he  ought  to  have 
found  at  home ;  and  the  sagacious  Dorothy  had  contrived,  in 
their  moments  of  gallantly,  to  get  made  over  to  her  what  little 
did  remain ;  and  when  his  wife  found  that  she  was  left  desti- 
tute, she  too  late  began  to  repent  of  her  error. 
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FISHMONGERS  AND  ANGLERS. 

Of  all  vocations  commend  me  to  that  of  a  fishmonger,  for 
bis  must  be  the  happiest  life  of  any  in  the  whole  range  of 
created  human  beings.  No  trade,  no  profession,  no  not  even 
nobility  itself,  can  compare  with  him.  His  majesty  and  his 
ministers  are  looked  to  for  favors  and  places  far  beyond  their 
I>08sibility  of  granting  :  not  so  the  fishmonger ; — there  are 
times  and  seasons  when  he  never  disappoints  nis  friends  with 
either  the  one  or  the  other ;  for  if  you  are  in  want  of  a  beau- 
tiful maid,  he  is  sure  to  favor  you  with  one  at  a  very  moderate 
charge  ;  and  if  again  you  are  m  want  of  a  good  place,  he  is  still 
your  constant  friend  in  complying  with  your  wishes.  Even 
the  clergy  must  give  way  in  importance  to  him,  for  th^  can 
only  take  care  of  your  $otil,  whilst  he  can  supply  you  with  as 
many  fresh  soles  as  you  may  desire.  The  fishmonger  is,  or  at 
least  ought  to  be,  a  disciple  of  Job  ;  for  he  has  many  strange 
whims  and  tempers  to  deal  with.  A  negro,  about  to  purchase 
some  fish,  once  visited  a  fishmonger's,  but  suspecting  that  the 
©ne'  which  he  had  intended  to  buy  was  not  altogether  so  fresh 
as  he  could  wish,  he  presumed  to  satisfy  his  doubts  by  putting 
it  to  his  nose.  The  fishmonger,  conscious  that  it  would  not 
bear  much  examination,  and,  fearing  that  other  customers 
might  catch  the  scent,  exclaimed,  in  a  surly  tone,  **  How 
dare  you  smell  my  fish  V*  "  Me  no  smell  it,*'  replied  tiie 
black  man.  •'  What  then  were  you  doing  V*  **  Me  only 
talking  to  it,  massa.''  *'  And  what  were  you  talking  about  V' 
'*  Me  ask  him,  massa,  what  the  best  news  at  sea."  **  And 
what  reply  did  he  give  you?"  "  Oh,  massa,  he  says  he 
know  no  news,  as  he  have  not  been  there  these  three  weeks." 

The- fishmonger  is  also  often  a  fellow  of  infinite  humour. 
The  story  current  in  Italy,  of  a  fishmonger  of  that  country  is 
a  pleasing  illustration  of  this i— The  Marquis  della  Scala 
oBce  invited  the  neighbouring  gentry  to  a  grand  entertain- 
ment, and  all  the  delicacies  of  the  season  were  accordingly 
provided. 

Some  of  the  company  had  already  arrived,  in  order  to  pay 
their  early  respects  to  his  excellency,  when  the  major-domo, 
an  in  a  hurry,  came  into  the  dining-room. 

**  My  lord,  (said  he,)  here  is  a  most  wonderful  fishmongei' 
below,  who  has  brought  one  of  the  finest  fish,  L  believe,  in:  all 
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Utly ;  bnt  then  he  demands  ««ch  a  price  for  it !''  "  Regard 
not  the  price,  (cried  the  marauis,)  pay  it  down  direcUy." 
'*  So  I  would,  please  your  hignness,  but  he  refuses  to  take 
money."  «  Why,  what  would  the  fellow  ha^e  Y*  **A  handred 
strokes  of  the  strapado  on  his  shoulders,  my  lord  ;  be  says  he 
will  not'bate  one  single  blow." 

Here  they  all  ran  down  to  have  a  view  of  this  rarity  of  a 
fishmonger.  "  A  fish — a  most  eiquisite  fish !  (cried  the 
marquis,)  what  is  your  demand,  my  friend  1  you  shall  be 
instantly  paid."  "Not  a  quartrine,  my  lord  ;  I  will  not  take 
money.  If  you  would  have  my  fish ,  you  must  order  me  a  hun- 
dred lashes  of  the  strapado  upon  my  naked  back  >;  if  not,  I  shall 
fo  and  apply  elsewhere."  "  Rather  than  lose  oar  fish,  (said 
is  highness,)  let  the  fellow  have  his  humour.  Here,  (ad^d 
he,  speaking  to  one  of  his  grooms,)  discharge  this  honest 
man*s  demand ;  bat  do  not  lay  it  on  very  hard, — do  not  hurt 
thepoor  fellow  a  great  deal." 

The  fishmonger  then  stripped,  and  the  groom  prepared  to 
put  his  lord's  order  in  execution.  "  Now,  my  friend,  (cried 
ne,)  keep  good  account,  for  I  am  not  desirous  to  have  a  sin^ 
blow  beyond  my  due." 

The  marquis  and  his  friends  all  stood  amazed  while  th*s 
operation  was  carnring  on.  At  length,  when  die  fiftieth  lash 
was  given,  the  fishmonger  exclaimed,  "  Hold— hold !  I 
have  received  my  full  share  of  the  pike."  '*  Your  share, 
(replied  the  marquis,)  what  can  you  mean  by  thati" 

"  Why,  my  lord,  you  must  know  that  I  have  a  partner  in 
this  business.  My  honor  is  engaged  to  let  him  have  the  half 
of  ;whatever  I  should  get ;  and  I  imagine  that  vour  highness 
will,  in  a  short  time,  acknowledge  that  it  would  be  a  thoosand 
pities  to  defraud  him  of  a  single  stroke."  **  And  pray,  my 
uriend,  who  is  this  same  partner  of  yours  t'*  "  It  b  the  porter, 
my  lord,  who  guards  the  entrance  to  your  highaesa's  palace. 
He  refused  me  admittance,  except  on  oondidoa  of  piomiaiBg 
him  the  half  of  what  I  should  get  fef  my  fish." 

'*  Oh,  oh !  (exclaimed  the  marquis,  breaking  out  into  a 
laugh,)  by  the  blessing  of  heaven,  he  shall  have  faisilemand 
doubled  to  him  in  full  tale." 

-  Here  the  porter  was  sent  for,  and  etriraed  to  ^e  AXut  when 
two  grooms  laid  upon  him  with  might  and  main,  till  be 
almost  became  a  second  Bardiobmew. 
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The  marquis  then  ordered  the  fishmonger  to  be  paid  twenty 
sequins,  and  allowed  him  the  same  sem  annually  as  a  reward 
for  the  service  he  had  rendered  him. 

The  fishmonger  and  the  angler  are  both  of  the  same  pisca- 
tory genns,  aluoueh  Dean  Swift's  description  of  the  latter 
wiU  in  no  way  apply  to  the  former.  The  Dean  of  St.  Patrick 
defined  him  mus : — ''  a  stick  and  a  string»  a  worm  at  one  end, 
and  a  fool  at  the  other."  That  this  was  dictated  rather  by  a 
•pirk  of  unifersal  ridicule  than  by  sound  judgment,  is  the 
•pinion  of  many ;  and  certainly,  if  it  be  applied  to  particular 
imtances,  we  shall  find  it  neither  chantable  nor  correct. 
-IsaAC  Walton  was  no  fool,  although  he  frequently  held  a 
worm  (and  a  fish  too,  by  the  bye,)  at  the  end  of  his  line,  and 
spent  a  considerable  part  of  his  li4  at  his  favorite  amusement. 
At  all  events,  it  is  certain  there  can  be  no  greater  folly  in  the 
pnetioe  of  angling,  than  in  that  of  hunting,  shooting,  or  a 
thousand  other  things,  by  which  men  wile  away  their  leisure 
kours,  and  renovate  at  once  the  body  and  the  mind. 
-  Anglers  of  the  present  day  are  divided  into  three  classes,  each 
of  which  is  easily  distinguishable  from  the  others,  and  when,  by 
the  side  of  a  river,  from  the  rest  of  the  world :  the  first  we  shall 
treat  of  is  the  young  amateur  of  about  the  age  of  twelve. 

This  jttvenife  lover  of  the  pastime  may  be  seen,  during  sum* 
mer  eveninn,  in  any  of  the  green  lanes  which  «re  yet  remain* 
tttg  wi&in  four  miles  of  St  Paulas,  with  a  long  willow  switdi 
Aver  his  shoulder,  and  «n  earthen  jar,  with  a  strii^  handle. 
in  his  hand,  he  is  hastening  to  the  usual  spot.  With  what 
^ick  steps  does  he  turn  the  corner  round  which  it  is  situated ! 
Imw  jojrmHy  he  whistles  as  it  meets  his  view !  and  with  vrhat 
pleMttrable  leniationa  does  he  place  on  the  ground  the  box 
of  vnfortttnate  gentles,  who  are  doomed  most  unwillingly  to 
seduce  to  their  min  the  finny  tribe. 

Take  a  walk  by  the  side  of  the  Neur  River  at  Islin|;ton,  and 
yon  will  see  its  banks  lined  with  these  aspirants  to  piscatorial 
Nune ;  there  you  may  behold  the  glee  with  which  die  two- 
penny line  is  unwound,  and  fastened  securely  at  the  end  of 
the  *  rod,'  lest  Mme  '  large  fish'  should  pull  it  ofiT;  and  view 
the  malicious  grins  of  the  urchins  as  they  fix  on  their  hooks 
the  wridiing  gentles,  whose  unlucky  fates  have  consigned  them 
to  the  torturing  death.  Every  time  that  some  concealed  weed 
stops  the  progress  of  '  the  fioat,'  the  cry  of  '  a  bite*  is  re- 
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GOumleiJ  '  from  shoitj  to  &hore/  &tid  wheQ  one  of  the  coore 
fortusEiie  ar  morf^  skilful  tLinoag  tliem  has  the  honur  to  aecima 
sami^  hungrv  miDnow,  witb  wlial  joy  is  it  tiiktin  frois  tho  hook 
and  placed  m  the  vessel  brought  for  it&  rec^ptlDii !  Daiknest- 
begin  <i  to  overshadow  thi^m.,  aod  they  reluctiDtlj  r^tura  to  tbttir 
home  I  and  those  who  have  oo  iish,  teU  of  the  number  of 
'  nibbles'  they  have  had,  Emd  hope  for  letter  luck  *  cidf 
time,' 

Tb^ro  h  another  sort  of  '  aiti^lei'/  who  has  an  abimdajQcft 
of  all  kinds  of  '  tackle/  and  whose  knowledge  of  the  art  has 
been  increased  b^  the  experience  of  years  ;  it  is  the  gentkaiiaii 
of  quiet  disposition,  who  loves  to  pass  away  his  time  in  this 
his  favorite  amusement :  he  belongs  to  some  famous  '  sub- 
scription water/  which  is  generally  the  scene  of  his  fishing 
exploits :  he  '  trolls  for  jack/  with  amazing  perseverance, 
and  considers  himself  as  well  paid  for  his  patience  by  the  cap- 
ture of  one  in  a  season.  At  times  he  makes  a  journey  up  the 
Thames,  and  carries  destruction  into  the  families  of  its  scaly 
inhabitants  ;  after  his  day's  pastime,  he  returns  to  bis  habita- 
tion, and,  with  feelings  of  pride,  exhilnts  the  trophies  of  his 
prowess  ;  or  should  be  be  disappointed  in  his  expechations,  and 
the  wily  objects  of  his  search  refuse  every  seducing  bait,  he 
purchases  some  smelts  at  a  fishmonger's  shop,  and,  as  he  pulls 
them  out  of  his  basket,  talks  of  the  '  fii^e  sport'  he  met  vnth, 
^at  he  may  escape  the  ridicule  always  attendant  upon  ill  suc- 
cess. He  angles  merely  to  kill  time,  and  to  pass  away  a  part 
of  his  half-occupied  days. 

But  not  so  the  real  lover  of  the  sport,  who  devotes  to  it 
^very  hour  he  can  call  his  own.  Every  succeeding  Sunday 
^oes  the  metropolis  send  forth  its  hundreds  of  these  aquatic 
icpnnoisseurs,  who,  laden  with  basket  and  ground- bait,  fishing-! 
rod,  and  worm-bag,  to  say  nothing  of  divers  lines  and  floats, 
and  bread  and  cheese  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  hun- 
ger, seem  to  be  starting  on  some  perilous  enterprise,  or  pro- 
ceeding on  some  distant  journey  ;  but  the  Lea  river  is  tnetr 
destination,  and  to  take  fish  their  intent :  arrived  at  the  de- 
sired spot,  they  scatter  along  its  banks,  and  seat  themselves  in 
readiness  for  action.  Who  can  tell  the  anxiety  with  which 
they  watch  each  lingering  nibble,  or  the  patience  with  which 
they  wait  each  enlivening  bite  1  None  but  those  who  have  in 
like  manner  watched  and  waited,  or  who  have  waited  to  watch 
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tkem  in  ihtit  momhig^s  wdk.  Each  one  keeps  m  solitary 
silence  within  ten  yards  of  his  ndghbour,  and  breaks  not  by 
his  discourse  the  stillness,  which  is  only  disturbed  by  the 
struggles  of  some  fated  captire,  who  has  been  lured  into 
jeopardy  by  the  arts,  and  whose  life  is  in  imminent  danger 
from  the  strong  tackle  of  '  the  angler/  The  half-secured  pri- 
soner, by  sudden  endeavour,  snaps  the  Hne  which  would  have 
dragged  him  from  hi^  native  element,  and  the  disappointed 
captor  loses  not  only  his  prize,  but  also  that  which  he  con- 
siders of  nearly  as  much  consequence,  the  hook  which  held  it* 
Discontented,  but  no  ways  enraged,  he  ties  on  another,  and 
continues  at  his  voluntary  employment  till  evening  warns  him 
to  retire,  or  an  unceremonious  shower  drives  him  from  his  sta- 
tion. .  He  packs  up  his  '  traps,'  and  enters  the  nearest  public- 
house,  where  he  drinks  his  customary  pint  of  porter,  and  a^dn 
greases  his  thick  boots,  that  they  may  withstand  the  soaking 
which  is  threatened  by  the  lowering  clouds.  Cold  and  tired, 
he  returns  to  his  dwelling,  and  reaps  the  fruit  of  his  toil ;  for 
he  has  his  fish  cooked  for  his  supper,  and  then  retires  to  bed 
to  dream  of  roach  and  dace,  and  tne  unlucky  accidents  which 
the  past  day  has  brought. 

Such  is  *  the  angler,'  and  such  the  manner  in  which  angling 
is  prosecuted  :  it  is  a  recreation  which  must  have  its  charms, 
or  there  would  not  be  so  many  ranked  among  its  admirers. 
If  there  is  nothing  very  elevated  in  the  employment  in  watch- 
ing the  descent  of  a  float,  there  is,  at  the  same  time,  nothing 
calculated  to  infringe,  in  the  slightest  degree,  on  the  happi- 
ness of  any  human  biding.  •  The  angler'  may  contribute  little 
towards  the  benefit  of  mankind  ;  but  let  those  who  are  most 
disposed  to  censure,  reflect  whether  they  have  stopped  there, 
or  whether  they  have  not  at  times  contributed  to  the  sum  of 
human  misery. 


LAST  DYING  SPEECHES. 

Times  are  not  as  they  were  :  even  beggars  and  ballad- 
singers  have  felt  the  changes  eflected  by  Mr.  Peel  and  modem 
law-givers — the  Solons  and  Lycurguses  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Some  few  years  since,  any  great  political  event  was 
hkmn  through  the  town  to  the  sound  of  the  newsman's  horn ; 
K  k  2 
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not  SO  now,  the  horn  has  gone  to  tepoae  with  the  butow  of 
the  apple  women  of  bye-gone  d»rs.  The  last  daring-speech 
crier,  too,  has  almost  disaiHpeared  :  the  few  of  this  class  Uiat 
remain  seem  more  like  candidates  for  the  same  "  hononUe 
distinction"  as  the  subjects  of  their  '*  last  dying  speech  and 
cottfesBion»  life  character  and  behavionr,  birth  parentage  and 
education."  But  there  are  two  reasons  for  the  degeneracy  of 
the  race : — fiist,  the  interference  of  the  police,  who  make 
them  "  move  on  i"  second,  the  badness  of  trade,  chiefly  owing 
to  the  want  of  those  characters  who  formerly  graced  the  New- 
gate Calendar,  that  elegant  compilation  of  the  lives  and  ac- 
tions of  men  <rf(hiring  spirit.  I  oeg  pardon  of  the  fair  sex  for 
having  omitted  their  ^nder, — I  should  have  said  **  men  and 
women  of  daring  spirit  •"  for  who  could  put  forth  greater 
claims  to  this  distinction  than  Mrs.  Hayes  and  Mrs.  Brown- 
Mrs  Hayes  was  a  woman  of  uncommon  mind !  her  equal 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  whole  catalogue  of  the  human  race, 
and  it  is  no  wonder  that  her  "  last  dying  speech"  should  have 
been  a  lucrative  speculation  to  both  printer  and  seller.  Had 
she  been  an  actor,  certainly  she  must  have  shone  as  a  *'  star" 
in  the  profession ;  for,  according  to  the  account  given  by  the 
historians  of  Newgate,  Messrs.  Knapp  and  Baldwin,  in  their 
"  Calendar,"  her  acting  througlK>ut  the  whole  afiair  of  her 
husband's  murder  was  inimitable !  There  is  one  passage  so 
illustrative  of  this,  that  it  is  well  worth  preservation  here. 
After  the  apprehension  of  Catherine  and  her  accomplices,  on 
suspicion,  the  biographers  say : — ''  When  the  peace  offiocn 
went  the  next  day  to  fetch  up  Catherine  to  her  examination* 
she  earnestly  desired  to  see  the  head ;  and  it  being  thought 
prudent  to  grant  her  request,  she  was  carried  to  the  surgeon's^ 
and  no  sooner  was  the  head  shown  to  her  than  she  exclainoed 
— "Oh,  it  is  my  dear  husband's  head !  it  is  my  dear  hus- 
band's head !"  She  now  took  the  glass  in  her  arms  and  shed 
many  tears,  while  she  embraced  it  Mr.  Westbrook,  the  sur- 
geon, told  her  that  he  would  take  the  head  out  of  tbe  glass, 
that  she  might  have  a  more  perfect  view  of  it,  and  be  certain 
that  it  was  the  same.  The  surgeon  doing  as  he  had  said,  she 
seemed  to  be  greatly  afiected,  and,  having  kissed  it  several 
times,  she  begged  to  be  indulged  with  a  lock  of  the  hair,  and, 
on  Mr.  Westbrook  expressing  his  apprehension  that  she  had 
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too  much  of  his  hlood  already,  she  fell  into  a  fit,  and»  on  her 
recovery,  was  conducted  to  take  her  examinatioii  with  the 
other  paities."  And  yet  this  woman  held  the  pail  to  receive 
her  husband's  head  a»  her  accomplices  cut  k  on ! 

Then-  there  has  been  Jack  Shephad,  with  his  daring  and 
ingenious  breaks  out  of  prison ;  and  Jerry  Avershaw,  who 
went  to  execution  with  a  nower  in  his  mouth,  and  kidded  his 
shoes  off,  under  the  gallows  tree  ;  and  Turpin,  who  rode  his 
horse  from  York  to  London  with  such  swifbiess,  that  he  was 
able  to  prove  an  alibi ;  and  Jonathan  Wild,  the  thief-taker, 
and  prince  of  robbers.  These  are  the  men  who  would  make 
a  •'  last  dying  speech"  sell :  we  have  not  such  men  now,  and 
consequently  public  curiosity  is  not  raised  sufficiently  to 
render  the  speech  cryer*s  avocation  an  enviable  calling. 


THE  EXILE  TO  THK  FLOWERS.    A  SONNET. 

BY  JAMES  KNOX. 

UeureuBe  la  rose  de*  ckampa 
Qui  leia  des  vents  jaloux,  c'd^e,  se  colore, 

Et  meart  une  nait  du  printemps 
Aux  bords  des  mftmei  eanx  qui  tat  vireat  ed«re  I 

ta  Jntte  SsUef, 

BAUi^iul  flowers !  sweat  children  of  the  spripg, 

Beside  your  native  streamlet  blossoming ! 

How  happy  are  ye,  for  the  same  blue  riU, 
The  same  calm  morning  that  beheld  ye  first, 
"When  from  earth's  teeming  womb  ye  brightly  burst. 

Do,  when  your  leaves  decay,  behold  you  stilL 

But  I,  an  outcast  from  my  native  land, — 

From  parents —children — all  that  would  have  made 
Life  liLe  a  day  undim'd  by  twili^t  shade. 

Am  doom'd  to  wander  on  a  foreign  strand. 

Without  an  eye  to  pity,  lips  to  breathe 
A  prayer  to  heaven  for  my  parting  soul. 
But  bowing  down  beneath  his  stern  control. 

Resign  myself,  all  desolate,  to  death. 
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*'  And  when  the  pie  was  opened. 
The  birds  beoan  to  sing. 
And  wasn't  that  a  dainty  dish 
To  lay  before  the  king  }** 

"  Daiuty*'  as  the  dish  may  have  seemed  to  the  uncivilized 
natives  of  the  olden  time,  its  daintiness  is  far  surpassed  by 
the  refined  delicacies  of  the  present.  Among  the  improve- 
ments which  modern  science  has  caused,  and  modern  civiliza* 
tion  has  promoted,  there  is  one  subject  on  which  the  taste  of 
the  present  day  has  been  admirably  displayed,  and  on  which 
several  of  the  first  musicians  have  exerted  their  powers  of 
executhn. — Something  which  fixes  the  attention  of  the  painter 
on  his  pal'tttCf  and  hushes  for  a  time  the  clamor  of  the  dema* 

fogue, — Something  which  all  admire.  In  short,  an  Apple 
*ie.  An  Apple  Pie  !  What  music  in  the  very  name  !  It 
must  have  been  this  the  poet  meant,  by  **  concord  of  swe^ 
sounds."  Delicious  pie  !  the  ver^  thoughts  of  thee  bring  (in 
the  delicate  phraseology  of  Dr.  Kitchener,)  **  tears  upon  my 
lips."  But  I  must  endeavor  to  moderate  my  enthusid^my  and 
discuss  my  subject  with  the  importance  it  deserves. 

Philosophers  have  agreed  that  the  design  manifested  in  the 
works  of  man,  is  the  best  proof  of  the  superiority  of  reason 
over  instinct.  The  powerful  steam  engine  does  not  display 
more  manifest  proofs  of  design,  than  a  well  compounded  apple 
pie.  Water  in  a  certain  state,  acting  upon  iipn,  constitutes 
the  one :  how  supeiior  is  the  composition  of  the  other !  I 
will,  in  pity  to  the  ignorant,  ex|^ain  the  long  operatioiis  neces- 
saiy  to  form  an  apple  pie.     First,  shall 

gentle  spring,  etherial  mildness  come, 

wakening  the  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  orchard  from  their 
winter  naps,  and  decking  with  white  the  upper  part  of  their 
bodies.  Sometimes  only  scattered  particles  of  white  appear — 
like  a  snow  ball  broken  on  the  cap  of  a  chimney  sweeper. — 
Sometimes  the  whiteness  appears  in  patches— as  a  slovenly 
servant  girl  surmounts  a  black  stu^  petticoat,  with  a  dimi^ 
bedgown.  Next,  "  child  of  the  sun,  refulgent  summer 
comes." 

He  comes  attended  by  the  sultry  hours, 
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Ijid  soon,  as  if  overcome  with  the  heat,  the  trees  throw  off  the 
aforesaid  white  bedgown,  and  display  their  arm»— not  covered 
like  those  of  the  aforesaid  servant  girl,  with  unblushing  red- 
ness ;  but  with  "  gay  green." 


■  where  the  sight  dwells 


With  growing  strength,  and  ever  new  delight. 

Another  season  approaches,  and  we  now  see  what  nature 
has  been  about  for  so  long  a  period :  she  has  been  getting 
ready  the  apples  for  the  pie ;— ripe,  rosy-cheeked  apples,  as 
ready  to  drop  into  the  arms  of  their  lover,  as  a  boarding- 
school  girl  from  a  two -story  window. 

Nature  does  not,  however,  confine  herself  to  the  cultivation 
of  one  ingredient,  however  necessaiy, — "  her  labors  serve  to 
second  too  some  other  use."  While  she  has  been  preparing 
the  apples  for  the  pie,  she  has  not  neglected  the  flour  for  the 
paste.  Winter,  spnng,  and  summer,  have  succeeded  each  other 
for  its  formation ;  until  at  length  autumn  '*  crowned  with  the 
sickle  and  the  wheaten  sheaf,"  brings  all  their  labors  to  per-- 
fection.  While  the  reaping,  the  threshing,  and  the  grinaing 
of  the  wheat,  are  going  on  at  home,  Africa  sends  her  tawny 
sons  to  raise  the  sugar,  our  merchantmen  are  busily  employed 
in  bringing  it  home,  and  our  noblest  ships  are  pursuing  their 
"  foamy  track"  through  the  Indian  ocean,  to  procuie  the 
cloves.  The  apples  and  the  flour  are  the  productions  of  Eu- 
rope, the  cloves  the  ofisprin^  of  Asia,  the  sugar  raised  by  the 
labor  of  Africa  from  the  soil  of  America.  How  wonderful ! 
The  four  quarters  of  the  *'  great  globe  itself*  must  unite  their 
labors  to  form  an  apple  pie !  How  gratifying  to  the  philan- 
tropist  must  be  the  consideration,  that  while  he  is  enjoying  the 
closest  possible  connexion  with  some  charming  apple  pie,  he 
is  at  the  same  time  giving  employment  to  thousands  of  his  fel- 
low creatures.  If  he,  who  promotes  the  industry  of  a  few 
individuals,  does  well,  how  great  a  benefactor  of  the  human 
race  is  the  devourer  of  an  apple  pie ! 

Having  considered  the  materials  of  an  apple  j)ie,  the  next 
topic,  naturally,  is  the  manner  in  which  those  materials  are 
compounded.  Our  grandmothers  gave  this  subject  a  proper 
degree  of  attention,  and  studied,  as  an  art,  the  composition  of 
jnes.    But  alas !  *'  tempora  mnta»tur,"  in  plain  English, 
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the  timet  tre  mdly  changed.  Many  a  young  lady,  now  a 
days,  can  caricature  in  her  drawings,  annoy  us  with  her  piano, 
or  glide  listlessly  through  a  quadrille,  who  neglects  the  study 
of  the  pie,  and,  what  is  still  worse,  wishes  to  pass  for  a  person 
of  last«.  Wonderful  perversion  of  terms  !  when  even  the  very 
phrase  she  employs,  demonstrates  the  importance  of  that  sense 
to  which  the  mouth  is  subservient,  and  which  the  pie  is  form- 
ed to  gratify!  To  such,  I  speak  not.  Falstaffsays,  **.had 
I  a  thousand  sons,  I  would  teach  them  to  abjure  all  their  pota- 
tions, and  addict  themselves  to  sack."  Had  I  a  thousand 
daughters,  I  would  teach  them  to  abjure  all  such  frivolities, 
and  addict  themselves  to  pie  :  it  is  a  study  peculiaily  becom- 
ing to  young  females.  ''  Sweets  to  the  sweet!'  Oh  !  that 
the  gentle  seiE  may  benefit  by  these  lucubrations  1 

Mrsi  Glass's  directions  to  dress  a  hare  commence  with 
'*  first  catch  a  hare,"^my  first  precept  in  pie-making  is,-* 
collect  your  materials.  This  is  not  easily  done,  for  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessaiy  they  ^cukL  be  of  the  choiceet  kind.  Yon 
choose  a  necklace  with  care.  Your  admirers  overlook  the 
ornament  in  contemplating  where  it  reposes.  You  should  be 
doubly  careful  in  choosing  the  ingredients  of  a  pie  :  from  it, 
attention  cannot  be  divert  ;  each  person  forms  his  opUion 
of  its  merits,  and,  if  he  findslt  ''  curtailed  of  its  fair  propor- 
tions," transfers  his  ^dtke  to  the  unfortunate  maker  of  it. 
Here,  therefore,  you  *'  have  need  all  circumspection." — 
i§»hottld  any  lady  not  wish  to  undertake  a  task  so  replete  with 
difficulty,  without  receivikig  more  minute  instructions,  let  her 
but  call  on  my  dau^ter8«  and  they  will  elucidate  my  theovy, 
by  their  [practice. 

There  is  a  philosophical  inquiry  connected  with  tjtm  part  ^ 
the  sttlHeCt«  which  it  would  be  improper  to  pass  over.  Why 
does  all  the  syrup  in  the  pie  collect  Under  the  cup  ?  <<  T^ 
why  is  plain  as  way  to  parish  chureh."  When  the  heat  of  the 
even  acts  upon  the  bottom  of  the  dish  in  which  the  apples  aie 
deposited,  it  gradually  communicates  through  {hem  to  die  ar 
alK)ve.  The  air  enclosed  in  the  cup  comes  into  direct  contaet 
with  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  u&d  the  edges  of  the  cup  i«ceive 
«  cottsideoable  de^ee  of  warmth  from  the  same  source.  From 
both  these  causes  the  air  in  the  cup  soon  becomes  heated,  ««r> 
paads,  and  forces  itaelf  out  under  the  edges..  Heoce  so  graat 
a  dl^fMe  of  nusfattioji  ispfodnced,  tkH*ht  io^gaor^^  the««p 
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may  be  regarded  as  a  vacuum.  The  other  air  undergoes  less 
change,  both  because  it  does  not  come  into  direct  contact  with 
the  heated  bottom  of  the  dish,  and  because  it  keeps  up  some 
imperfect  communication  with  the  external  air,  by  the  edges 
of  the  dish  and  the  pores  of  the  paste.  While  the  syrup 
forms,  it  is  forced  by  the  superincumbent  air,  to  that  part 
where  there  is  least  pressure,  that  is,  into  the  cup.  Wnile 
the  syrup  enters,  it  must  raise  slightly  the  edges  of  tiie  cup ; 
but  as  it  is  a  heavier  fluid  than  air,  the  air  still  remains  ex- 
cluded, and  the  cup  fills  with  syrup. 

Of  the  compo^tion  of  the  paste  I  shall  say  nothine.  In  a 
town  which  boasts  of  a  Linden,*  I  must  pause  till  mis  tonic 
'*  is  touched  bv  some  hand  less  unworthy  than  mine."  Tne 
experience  he  has.  had,  and  the  excellence  he  has  consequently 
acquired,  shall  make  me,  without  regret,  yield  the  laurels  to 
him.     **  He  won  them  nobly ;  may  he  wear  them  long !'[ 

As  the  eye  passes  instantaneous  judgment  on  eveiy  object, 
the  appearance  of  the  pie  is  of  no  small  importance :  some  are 
perfectly  plain  in  their  covering ;  others  embellished  with  a 
frost  work,  which  surpasses  in  attraction  the  beauty  of  a  hoar 
frost  on  the  windows  of  a  bedchamber.  The  former  reminds 
me  of  some  charming  girl  in  a  morning  undress ;  the  latter, 
of  the  same  lady  armed  for  ball-room  conquest.  The  one 
seems  to  disr^ard  admiration  ;  the  other,  to  demand  univer- 
sal homage  as  her  right.  Each  have  their  admirers,  and  I 
shall  be  generous  enough  to  allow  them  to  retain  their  respec- 
tive merits.  I  pass  on,  "to  metal  more  attractive.'' — How 
do  I  reverence  an  apple  pie !  with  what  dignity  it  advances  to 
the  post  of  honor  at  the  supper  table !  how  conscious  it  seems 
of  its  own  importance,  remaining  apart  from  the  common 
tribe  of  puffs  and  pastj^  !  It  has  been  said,  "  if  women  be 
but  voung  and  fair,  they  have  the  gift  to  know  it.**  Now  the 
apple  pie  may  well  say  with  Shylock,  "  If  we  are  like  you  in 
tne  rest,  we  will  resemble  you  in  that  also :"  hence  the  undis- 
turbed serenity  with  which  it  bears  the  glances  of  a  longing 
circle  of  admirers.  How  different  from  the  trembling  bash- 
fiilness  of  the  jelly !  how  like  to  some  reigning  star  in  the  dress 
circle  of  a  th^tre !     Bat  alas ! 

*  The  confectioner  of  Bel&st. 
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*'  AH  that*8  fair  must  fade. 
The  fairest  still  tht  fleetest ; 
All  that's  iweet  was  made, 
But  to  be  lost  when  iweeUft,** 

The  moment  in  which  its  charms  are  most  attifacdve,  m  the 
very  momeot  in  which  they  are  destroyed  for  ever.  ' '  Frailty ! 
thy  name  is  Pie.**    But 

"  Hence  loathed  melancholy." 

Far  diilerent  are  the  ideas  of  him,  who,  armed  with  a  knife 
and  fork,  and  supported  by  a  massive  »lver  spoon,  advances 
to  the  attack  :  what  delight  sparkles  in  his  eyes  l^-wbat  ani- 
mation beams  on  his  countenance !  He  applies  the  point  of 
the  knife  to  the  paste — it  resists  his  entrance — his  aider  in- 
creases— his  strength  is  applied,  and  his  purpose  is  efiected. 
Thus,  in  my  youthful  days,  I  have  seen  a  blooming  milkmaid 
resist  a  kiss  at  first,  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  dozen  she  gave 
afterwards.  But  suppose  a  puncture  made ;  now  is  the  time 
for  a  well-bred  man  to  evince  his  politeness.  Let  him  not, 
as  Hotspur  says  "  come  cranking  in  and  cut  me  here  a  huge 
hadf-moon,  a  monstrous  cantle  out«"  No,  let  him  direct  the 
knife  from  the  point  of  incision,  wliich  should  be  the  centre  of 
the  paste,  towards  his  right  shoulder,  and  urge  it  forward  until 
it  encounters  the  dish  :  then  let  him  return  to  the  same  place, 
and  aim  the  next  cut  towards  his  left^houlder,  taking  care  that 
those  two  cuts  are  of  equal  length,  or,  as'  a  mathematician 
would  express  it,  that  they  form  two  sides  of  an  isoseles  trian- 
gle. Let  him  now  place  the  knife  at  one  of  the  angles  of  the 
base,  and  draw  it  horizontally  towards  the  opposite  angle : — 
remove  the  triangle  thus  formed  : — all  is  dark  within  : — **  no 
light,  but  rather  darkness  visible."  Let  the  carver  raise  the 
cup,  and  all  is  oveiflowed  with  a  most  delicious  liquid.  If 
the  pie  be  hot,  its  '•  breath  is  balm,"  audits  "ocean  spreads" 
not  over  *'  coral  rocks  and  amber  beds,"  but  over  sweets,  to 
which  the  nectar  of  the  gods  was  but  as  wormwood  :  "Theirs 
was  a  (iclion,  but  this  is  reality."  Its  fragrance  is,  however, 
too  bijssful  to  last, — ••  'tis  odor  fled,  as  soorf as  shed."    Never 
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can  I  forget  the  delicious  sensations  my  first  carved  pie  pro- 
duced :  its  perfume  is  still  fresh  in  my  imagination  : 

"  Still  it  lingering  haunts  the  greenest  spot  on  memory ^s 
waste." 

Let  no  person  envy  the  carver.  Look  at  him  one  moment 
after  the  first  spoonful  of  j&ppWs  is  removed ;  examine  him 
narrowly*  and  you  will  perceive,  amid  the  a&cted  hilarity  with 
which  he  **  does  the  honors"  of  the  table,  that  his  apparantly 
hospitable  inquiries  are  merely  **  lip'honor-breath  which  the 
poor  wretch  would  fain  deny,  but  dare  not."  Read  the  ex- 
pression of  his  eyes,  and  observe  the  tesirs  on  his  lips,  and  you 
will  be  convinced  there  is  some  **  perilous  stuff  wnich  weighs 
upon  the  heart."  Why  does  his  joy  vanish,  like  **  morning's 
Winged  dream  1"  Why  docs  he  so  soon  become,  *'  like  pa^ 
tience  on  a  monument,  smiling  at  grief  1"  The  stomach  be- 
comes at  that  moment  the  seat  of  thought ;  he  yearns  towards 
the  dainties  he  is  obliged  to  distribute,  and  "  discontent  sits 
heavy  on  his  heart." 

It  is  said  **  where  ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis  folly  to  be  wise," 
and  none  will  confess  themselves  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know 
how  to  eat  an  apple  pie  :  yet  by  how  few  is  tlie  proper  method 
linderstood !  Observe  the  child — he  loads  the  apples  with 
sugar,  shovels  them  with  every  possible  exertion  into  his 
mouth,  and  then  attacks  the  paste.  **  Men  are  but  children 
of  a  larger  growth."  The  ^ie  should  be  made,  as  all  in  my 
house  are>  so  as  not  to  require  at  table  any  addition  of  sugar* 
Let  some  rich  cream  be  poured  over  the  quantity  on  the  plate ; 
do  not  hash  all  together  into  one  heterogenious  roa8s,~yet 
take  care,  at  the  same  time,  that  eveiy  spoonful  cotatains  apples, 
syrup,  cream,  and  paste.  By  thus  judiciously  intermixing  the 
several  ingredients,  you  will  increase  wonderfully  your  own 
enjoyment,  and  give  to  the  uninitiated  the  best  proof  of  your 
refinement.  As  the  cream  may  vie  in  color  with  the  fair  necks 
of  many  who  encircle  it,  and  the  fragrance  of  the  pie  emulate 
their  sweet  breathings,  I  hdpe  all  my  young  lovely  friends  will 
treasure  up  these  instructions,  and  *'  place  them  in  their  bo- 
som's core;"  yea,  *'  in  their  heart  of  hearts." 

The  love  which  I  bear  to  pies  is  no  sudden  whim — no  tran- 
sient aflfection  ;  it  was  planted  with  my  childhood  ;  it  grew 
with  my  growth,  and  my  constancy  may  show,  that 
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*'  Tlie  heart  that  has  truly  loved,  never  forgets." 

Yet  this  pasnon  caused  the  greatest  misfortune  m^^  schoolboy 
recollections  display.  My  grand-papa  gave  me  a  me — a  dimi- 
nutive me,  indeed !  but  then  it  was  tne  first  I  could  call  mi 


inf  the 


nutive  ^e,  i 

I  was  endMnlMl  with  its  beanties,  and  when  I  retnmed  to  my 
boarding-school,  placed  it  on  the  highest  shelf  of  my  cup- 
board, with  the  same  care  that  might  be  lavished  on  an  ida. 
I  thMi|ht  of  it,  going  to  bed — I  dreamt  of  it  during  die  ni^ 
^'Hauv  nncy  prasenled  it  in  a  thonsand  alluring  forms. — ^I  le- 
lulled  my  eyes  with  it  the  moment  I  awoke,  lliat  very  even- 
ing I  leaoWed  to  enjoy  it : — ^my  imagination  feasted  on  it  dur- 
;  the  tedious  hours  of  school.  At  length  the  bell  rang,  and 
lew  on  wings  of  rapture  to  my  hidden  treasure.  How  shall 
I  describe  the  horror  which  fhne  my  "  young  blood  !"^the 
pie  was  gone !  I  was  struck  powerless ;  then  became,  "Ifte 
Niobe,  lUl  tears."  I  was  noiapt  to  give  way  to  misfortune.— 
My  top  vras  stolen— I  bore  the  loss  with  patience :  my  htSi 
was  lost,  and  I  repined  not ;  my  marbles  msappeared,  and  I 
vras  unmoved.  '*  But  there,  where  T  had  treuured  up  aiy 
heart»" 

**  I  could  not  but  remember  such  things  were  and  aie  most 
dear  to  me.*' 

As  the  lover  is  unwilling  to  cease  the  praises  of  his  mistms 
but  dwells  both  on  the  pleasures  and  the  sorrows  she  has  ei- 
cited,  80 1  still  love  to  finger  upon  thoughts  of  thee>oh  pie! 
You  ravish  with  deliffht  the  smell,  the  touch,  the  taste,  and 
the  sight ;  and  even  Uie  work  of  thy  destruction  causes  somids 
which  are  grati^ing  to  the  ear  of  tatu  I  What  other  object 
can  delist  the  five  senses  at  the  one  moment  1— -can  please  the 
childandtheman,  the  down  and  the  sage  1  But  the  dinntr 
bell  rings,  and  I  am  to  have  an  apple  pie  at  dinner. 

MEMORY. 

Fond  memory,  like  a  mockine  bird. 
Within  the  widowed  heart  is  heard. 
Repeating  every  touching  tone 
Of  voices  that  n-om  earth  have  gone. 

Frt«iidfMp*s  Ofermg, 
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SETTING  OUT  FOR  MARGATE. 

A  SKETCH  FROM  THE  LIFE.      BY  J.  J.  LEATHWICK. 

It  was  on  the  moTDing  of  the  second  of  September,  that  I 
accompanied  a  literary  mend  to  the  Tower  stairs,  whence  he 
was  repairing  for  the  purpose  of  embarking  on  board  the  <  Fa- 
vorite' steam-packet.  On  my  arrival  there,  I  was  struck  with 
astonishment  at  the  busy  scene  before  me ;  the  morning  was 
a  very  fine  one,  and  the  rays  of  the  sun  gilded  the  innumer- 
able masts,  that  rose  as  in  forests,  with  full  and  intense  light* 
The  arrivsd  and  departure  of  the  numerous  steam-packets ; 
the  meiTy  *  notes  of  preparation ;'  the  joyous  strains  preluding 
each  vessel's  departure  ;  the  sparkling  waves,  disturbed  by  the 
dipping  of  oars ;  the  boats  laden  with  revellers,  wearing  on 
each  lip  and  cheek  a  smile  of  heart-felt  pleasure ;  formed  to 
me  a  most  beautiful  and  diversified  sight.  But,  above  all,  I 
vras  interested  in  the  conduct  of  the  company  on  shore.  It 
was  truly  entertaining,  and,  I  may  add,  ludicrously  so,  to  ob- 
serve the  progress  of  the  intended  passengers  to  the  beach ; 
and  their  exclamations,  as  their  eyes  caught  their  destined 
vessel,  sounded  as  confusedly,  and  as  incongraoudy,  as  those 
of  the  celebrated  babblers  at  the  building  of  the  famous  tower. 
I'hese  ejaculatory  sentences  were  uttered  by  aJl  ages,  and  in 
all  voices. — "  La !  mamma,''  said  a  pretty-faced  girl  of  six 
years'  old,  **  is  that  the  ship  that  is  to  take  usi"  pointing  to 
the  black  old  hulk,  the  tender.  "  No,  my  dear,"  exclaimed 
the  motlier,  *'  that  is  the  place  where  naughty  sailors  are  put." 
**  I  say,  Jack,  is  that  our  steamer  V  thundered  forth  a  sten- 
torian pair  of  lungs.  "  No,  you  fool,"  his  comrade  rejoined, 
'*  it's  that  ere  where  the  red  flag  is  fiying."  This  questioa 
and  answer  were  asked,  and  replied  to,  by  a  couple  of  *  rough 
diamonds,'  who  made  their  way  down  the  stairs  to  the  utter 
discomfiture  of  man,  woman,  and  child.  "  I  presume,  my 
dear  friend,  that  yonder  is  our  bark ;"  "  I  cannot  positively 
say,  Theodosius,  but  you  are  usually  right."  The  fformer  of 
the  two  dandies,  by  whom  these  exclamations  were  uttered, 
again  broke  silence :  "  What  a  vulgar  {dace  this  is,  Charles  ! 
if  there  U  no  fine  women  on  board,  it  will  be  quite  a  bore  !" 
Ob.  ve  one-thoughted  fools — ye  foplings  of  nature !  ye  were 
29.  L  1 
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lurelv  made  of  the  refuse  of  that  whtcb,  even  ia  its  peaiest 
excetlecicCf  mu»t  be  igaobk. 

It  il  ft  *  bore*  to  mlicile  the  tife-^ving  breeze,  or  to  view 
thema^i^^ntoceaQ)  which  God,  tath«  exemiC  of  lih  mul- 
titudinous power,  has  commaniluJ  to  roll  it^  waves  of  niigJbt  T 
The  &Ih}v«  wen*  only  ft  few  of  llm  obaervaijaca  wliieh  ff^ll  (tota 
many  Lipa  ;  bat  tbe  dr^siea  of  iUe  de<2bhod-out  ladies  met  mj 
^ym  in  party-colored  devicef',  amj^  uf  course^  cLftioieji  my 
moat  immediate  atti^Qtion.  On  on«  portiaaof  the  fitair^  mlxht 
be  g«eQ  ft  red -faced  laudLddyn  hot  from  ihe  bar  of  jjome  wine 
vftulu,  Dot  far  diBtattt  from  the  pitrlieuiof  VVappiii^,  wilh  aa 
t^UfX  yard  or  two  of  valj^ar  colored  ribbon^  (Lccompanied  and 
diAuhyei)  with  ao  ever  J  as  ti  tig  tosji  <>f  her  head,  a^  i(  ^\ig  were 
with  La  the  precinct  of  her  ma^sterial  bar,  ftnd  ip  Uie  aot  of 
lerviag  JiOm«  balf-drunketi  i^ retch  with  an  extra  iwrtion  of 
poiiioa,  commoDly  termed  Liqi]or.  Her  tiamiug  garmoats  ara 
made  of  good  sitk,  but  spoiied  in  the  making  up ;  yet  (hey 
formed  a  due  union  with  thu  ruby  bloom  upon  her  chtiek,  wbicu 
brundy  ai^d  pride  liad  p^Liat^jd  iu  the  moat  glowiug  colors ;  at 
her  »ide  might  be  observed  auawkwajd-made  g»wky  girl,  look- 
in|^  otk  all  arntiud  with  cocimlaceacy,  but  with  fftore  than  com- 
placency upou  herself}  uo  Joubt  caat^ideHng  that  she  is  id  aA 
elogaot  fiurterrff,  '  her&e If  the  f^lre^it  Bower/  Her  spencer  i^ 
aa  gaudy  ^%  h«r  mother's  gowD,  and  is  arranged,  with  due 
wriukks^  to  bcr  pinched  up  wai^t,  which  appears  as  if  en^i^ 
roued  with  stays  of  steeL  Behind  tliem  is  '  our  servaul*— 
alias  the  pol-boy,  who  is  laden  with  a  hamper  of  '  good  thinifs' 
— in  which  are  numbered  sundry  bottles,  ham  and  beef  (tia- 
velier'i  eycrlaatin^  fare,)  and  '  a  werry  nice  chictoQ^  whiih 
my  aisl^ir,  who  is  retired  from  bufiitiess,  fatted  for  u^^  at  her 
farm/  Fhe  amUe,  or  rather  grin,  on  the  countenance  of  iha 
pot-ttoy  betoltena  much  :  either  he  i^  awate  of  the  honor  he  is 
receiving  in  attending  upon  auch  high  folk^,  or  els4£  he  i^  re- 
joicing that  he  will  miss,  for  a  time ^  the  pride- }:^iced  sentences 
of  the  mother,  aod  the  pert  and  consequential  comn:ia.Dds  of  the 
daughter.  If  it  were  possible  to  take  a  peep  into  tlie  hoiise 
from  whence  this  worlty  couple  has  just  emerged,  I  should 
indeed  find  a  i^at  fund  of  amusement  ^  but,  as  I  have  rujt  die 
honor  of  knowing  Uiem,  1  will,  for  the  i^eader's  pleasure,  iiaa- 
gine  '  the  haue^t  man  keeping  at  his  post  at  home,  tixpre^ue 
i^u  bis  rojiy  ^ce,  Ihe  Uiif-cotu:o^l«a  i«y,  tkal  his  wife  aod 
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'  darter*  are  gone  to  *  Margit  ;*  for  he.  in  common  with  hit 
gortant,  rejoices  that  he  has,  for  a  brief  time,  escaped  from  the 
overweemng  consec^uence  of  his  dear,  and  the  rebellion  of  hit 
lovdy  and  accomplished  chiid.  I  think  I  now  see  hin  8enrtn|r 
a  glass  to  some  dinmal  customer,  who  is  inquiring  after 
'  mi&siis  and  miss ;'  and  I  can  almost  hear  his  reply,  ike  *  sb« 
ie  gone  with  Clorriida  arer  the  sea,  and  that  he  tiopes  as  how 
they  will  enjoy  themselves/  But  I  am  neglecting  the  other 
characters  in  this  drama  of  life :  on  the  top  of  the  stairs  you 
might  behold  a  gouty  pursy  citizen,  upon  the  point  of  hobbling 
down  as  fast  as  his  diseased  legs  will  carry  him.  Pain  is 
depicted  on  his  countenance ',  but  even  that  is  subservient  to 
the  expression  of  conscious  purse -fed  pride,  which  beams  from 
every  feature  in  his  face,  and  is  thoroudily  manifested  in  the 
scornful  look  he  casts  on  all  around,  as  if  the  stairs  were  made 
for  him  alone,  and  the  steam-packets  appointed  to  sail  only 
for  his  pleasure.  I  observed  the  couple  m  fops  which  I  had 
the  honor  of  introducing  to  the  reader^  notice,  with  their  eter- 
nally used  furniture  in  their  hands,  viz.  eye-glasses,  with  which 
they  quizzed  all  the  females  that  strode,  jumped,  walked,  or 
ran  down  the  steps ;  but  they  proved  mere  nonentities  (as  in- 
deed they  always  are,)  and  were  unnoticed  in  the  bustle  of 
wrangling  boatmen,  the  crashing  of  the  boats  at  the  landing- 
place,  and  the  crowding  of  the  company ;  these  were  objects 
of  greater  notice  to  the  females  than  the  vacant  smiles  of  these 
empty  •headed  beings.  I  believe  I  may  class  these  votaries  of 
pleasuie  thus^ — there  were  the  respectable  couple  escaping 
from  the  noisy  cares  of  this  overgrown  metropolis  ;  there  was 
the  rich  and  vulgar  dame,  giatifyingher  annual  will,  that  she 
may  ^ve  the  usual  important  intelligence  on  her  returUf  to  her 
listening  and  obsequious  friends,  that  she  had  been  '  at  Mar- 
gate this  year  ;'  there  was  the  valetudinarian,  eaten  up  by  the 
gratification  of  his  epicureanism,  taking  a  voyage,  with  the 
forlorn  hope  that  it  may  restore  his  appetite,  and,  with  it,  all 
his  pleasure ;  and,  to  finish  this  division  of  character,  you  might 
observe  the  quaintly-cut  coat  of  the  liberated  apprentice,  who 
accompanies  his  *  lovyer*  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  *  the  salt 
sea.' 
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THE  HERO  AND  HIS  SWORD. 


I**  A  omnon-thot  stmck  Sir  John  Moore,  and  carried  away  his  left 
•houlden  and  part  of  the  coUar-bone,  leaving  the  arm  hanging  by  the 
flesh.  .  From  the  size  of  the  wound  it  was  in  vain  to  matce  any  attempt 
at  stopping  the  blood;  and  Sir  John  consented  to  be  remoTed  in  a 
blanket  to  the  rear.  In  raising  him  up,  his  sword,  banging  on  the 
wounded  side,  touched  his  arm,  and  appeetred  to  increase  nis  uneasi- 
ness }  Captain  Hardinge  began  to  unbuckle  it  j  but  the  general  said, 
in  his  usual  tone  and  manner,  and  in  a  distinct  tc^ce^  *  It  is  as  well  as 
it  is ;  I  had  rather  it  should  go  out  of  the  field  with  me.'  Six  soldiers 
of  the  42nd  and  the  Guards  bore  him."] 

'  **  Nay,  take  not  my  sword  from  my  wounded  side, 

I  Though  'tis  drench'd  with  its  owner's  gore ; 

Its  blade  hath  been  often  with  life-blood  dyed. 
But  ne'er  left  on  the  field  before  i 

I  "It  hath  served  me  well  in  perils  past, 

Although  now  it  hath  fail  d  to  save ; 
j  Of  our  battles  we  both  have  fought  the  last, — 

It  shall  lie  with  me  in  the  grave !" 

1  He  said,  and  the  words  drew  forth  many  a  tear 

From  the  hardy  warrior  band 
Who  bore  that  chief  and  his  sword  to  the  rear  ; — 
They  were  sons  of  his  native  land. 

And  they  wept  when  they  thought  of  his  bright  career. 

And  his  early,  though  gloiious,  doom. 
But  roost  that  the  relics  of  one  so  dear 

Should  repose  in  a  stranger's  tomb. 

O  might  he  but  near  to  his  birth-place  sleep. 

By  his  own  majestic  Clyde, 
Where  they  and  their  children  could  vigils  keep. 

His  place  of  sepulchre  beside ! 
But  it  may  not  be  ;  see  the  gushing  blood. 

And  the  brow  so  deadly  pale, 
No  balsam  may  staunch  that  sanguine  flood, 

Nor  skill  nor  affection  avail. 

A  few  brief  hours,  and  that  beautiful  head 

Shall  in  foreign  dust  lie  low, . 
And  streams  of  sorrow,  how  vainly  shed ! 

From  a  thousand  eyes  shall  flow. 
He  sleeps  with  his  sword  on  the  battle  plain 

Where  his  noble  spirit  fled, 
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And  his  dirge  hath  been  sung  in,  a  requiem  strain,* 
That  honor'd  the  virtuous  dead. 

He  was  well  beloved, — and  the  fact  proclaims 

That  he  well  deserved  that  lot ; 
And  his  name  shall  be  cherish'd  when  prouder  names 

Have  been  blighted  or  long  forgot. 

May  his  ashes  rest  sweetly,  beyond  the  waves. 

Where  many  a  Briton's  be ; 
A  leaven  entombM  in  a  land  of  slaves, 
That  might  quicken  it  yet  to  be  free ! 
Glasgow,  M.  M. 

THE   DEVIL'S   MILL. 

A  GF.RMAN  TRADITION. 

In  a  district  of  the  Han,  belongiog  to  the  principality  of 
Bemburg,  there  is  a  high  hill  called  the  Ramberg,  about 
three  hours'  distance  from  Ballenstedt.  Its  conical  top  is 
covered  with  granite  blocks  of  enormous  size,  piled  up  nere 
and  there  in  the  most  singular  groups,  and  on  every  side,  for 
thousand  paces  downwards,  the  surface  of  the  mountain  appears 
sewn  with  stones  of  various  shapes  and  dimensions.  These 
fragments  formed  probably,  at  some  remote  period,  a  rocky 
ne^e  terminating  the  summit  of  the  Ramberg,  which,  by  an 
earthauake  or  some  other  violent  concussion,  was  overthrown, 
and  shattered  into  a  thousand  fragments.  The  group  of  de- 
tached rocks  is  called  the  Devil's  Mill,  of  which  name  popular 
tradition  gives  the  explanation. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Ramberg  once  stood  a  mill :  it  had  ex- 
isted there  from  time  immemorial,  and  had  been  successively 
inherited  by  father  and  son  for  several  centuries.  The  mill 
had  till  then  afforded  a  comfortable  support  for  its  nro- 
prietors,  and  had  aJways  been  in  the  hands  of  sober  and  indus- 
tricus  people.  But  no  sooner  bad  the  last  miller  entered  on 
the  inheritance  of  his  forefathers,  than  he  began  to  find  fault 
with  every  thing  about  it, — he  complained  especially  of  the 
little  wind  he  had,  and  presently  conceived  a  design  of  build- 
ing a  new  mill  on  the  highest  point  of  the  Ramberg :  but  how 

*  **  Pwth  and  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore,**  by  the  Rcr.  Charles  Wolfe. 
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to  do  this  puzzled  him, — for  how  could  he  secure  it  against  the 
violent  storms  in  such  an  exalted  region  1  And  where  was 
the  huilder  to  be  found  1 

This  dilemma,  and  the  conviction  that  his  wish  could  never 
be  attained,  put  the  miller  in  very  bad  humour.  At  night  he 
would  roll  about  impatiently  in  his  bed :  when  he  wrought  any, 
he  did  so  with  disgust ;  and  was  weak  enough  besides  not  to 
perceive  that  he  would  certainlv  not  be  more  happy  after  the 
attainment  of  his  wish  than  before. 

The  homed  Sootie — who  in  these  times  meddled  much  more 
with  the  trivial  details  of  human  life  than  he  does  now  a  days 
— no  sooner  smelled  the  thoughts  of  the  miller,  than  he  pre- 
sented himself  to  him  one  night,  and  made  ofifer  of  hb  humble 
services. 

The  proposal,  to  be  sure,  came  quite  apropos  to  the  miller ; 
but  the  condition,  which  the  evil  one  stipulated  for,  did  not 
please  him  at  aU.  However  glad  he  would  have  been  to  have 
seen  the  new  mill  raised,  he  could  not  think  of  making  his 
soul  the  price  of  its  execution ;  and,  therefore  he  demanded 
some  days  to  reflect  on  the  proposal. 

If  the  discontented  miller  had  but  little  rest  before,  he  had 
still  less  now.  He  cast  his  eyes  round  his  present  dwelling, 
—examined  it  every  where, — and  asked  hmiself  whether  be 
ought  not  rather  to  content  himself  with  it  as  it  was.  Already 
he  was  about  to  resolve  on  abiding  bv  the  lot  which  Providence 
had  assigned  him,  when  a  dead  calm  of  two  days  occuiied, 
which  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  miller  to  grind  a  single 
grain  of  wheat.  This  circumstance  detemuned  him  to  employ 
me  devil  in  building  a  new  mill  on  the  highest  point  of  the 
Ramberg,  even  at  the  fearful  stipulation  proposed  by  the 
infernal  architect. 

The  evil  one  returned  at  the  appointed  period.  The  miller 
signed  the  com  pact  with  his  blood,  and  received  the  assurance 
that  he  would  still  live  thirty  years  ;  while  Satan  engaged  on 
his  part  to  build  a  complete  and  perfect  mill  on  the  spot  point- 
ed out,  in  the  course  of  the  following  night,  and  to  accomplish 
the  whole  work  before  the  first  crowing  of  the  cock. 

Scarcely  had  the  shadows  of  night  descended  upon  the 
earth,  when  the  devil  began  his  labor  by  piling  rocks  upon 
rocks,  which  his  companions  tossed  over  to  lum  firom  the 
Block^rg.    And  lo,  in  a  very  brief  space,  a  magnifictnt  mill 
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stood  completed  upon  the  summit  of  the  Ramberg !  The 
devil  then  went  to  the  miller,  and  desired  him  to  step  up  and 
examine  his  work.  Trembling,  and  full  of  anxiety,  the  poor 
wretch  obeyed.  It  was  a  dark  summer  night, — the  wind 
howled  through  the  tops  of  the  fall  oaks  and  pines,*^black 
rainy  clouds  covered  the  sky, — lightnings  ever  and  anon  shot 
athwart  the  gloomy  masses,— -doubly  and  trebly  re-echoed,  the 
thunder  bellowed  through  the  deep  vallies, — the  earth  trem- 
'  bled,  and  so  did  the  heart  of  the  infatuated  miller.  Gladly 
would  he  now  have  returned, — gladly  contented  himself  with 
the  despised  inheritance  of  his  father ;  but  repentance  came 
too  late  for  this,  and  one  single  solitary  hope  was  all  that  yet 
remained  to  him,  and  that  was  the  chance  of  discovering  some 
defect  in  the  building. 

But  aghast  stood  the  miller  when  he  beheld  a  faultless  wind- 
mill, with  its  mighty  vane  turning  slowly  round,  before  him. 

Then  the  evil  one  grinned  in  mockery  of  the  miller's  distress, 
and  tauntingly  inquired  whether  he  had  any  fault  to  find  with 
his  handiwork. 

"  None — none  at  all,"  stammered  the  wretched  man,  about 
to  accept  the  work  as  fulfilling  the  compact  on  one  side,  when 
suddenly  he  called  out,  '  *  Stop  !*'  and  pointed  to  a  spot  where 
a  material  stone  was  yet  wanting  in  the  structure. 

The  cloven-foot  stoutly  denied  the  necessity  for  such  a  stone ; 
but  when  the  miller  insisted  on  its  being  supplied,  he  at  last 
agreed  to  do  so. 

Already  the  devil  was  returning  through  the  air  with  the 
stone,  when  lo,  the  cock  crowed  in  the  mill  beneath  !  "  Stop," 
cried  the  miller,  once  more ;  "  we  are  quits  !"  And  away  he 
ran  to  his  old  dwelling. 

**  Furious  at  this  unexpected  event,  the  devil  tore  the  vane, 
wheels,  and  shell  of  his  work  to  pieces,  and  scattered  the  huge 
fragments  about  till  they  covered  the  whole  Ramberg.  A 
small  part  of  the  foundation  only  was  all  that  remained,  and  to 
this  day  stands  an  eternal  monument  of  the  unhallowed  com- 
pact. But  this  was  not  the  only  revenge  the  devil  took.  For 
scarcely  had  the  miller  with  the  lightened  heart  touched  the 
threshold  of  his  own  dwelling,  when  the  evil  one  hurled  a 
rock  down  upon  the  frail  hut,  which,  in  a  single  moment, 
destroyed  it  with  all  its  inmatps. 
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MR.  T.  P.  COOKE. 

The  pToiiaadLODs  of  a  player  aod  a  sail  Of  ar«  eaeb  twi 
pregnant  with  every  species  of  vioi^siludc,  that  we  eould 
never  have  contemplated  that  any  individual  could  ba\e 
been  named  to  us  who  had  da^red  thecal  amities  of  botb.  Tlie 
geniJenjan*  whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of  this  tnemolr  is 
&n  exception  to  our  opinion  ;  and  if  our  readers  will  but  be 
courteous  ennugh  to  peruse  what  we  have  wnlten  couccrainj 
hjTO,  we  have  no  doubt,  while  we  add  to  their  inform alion» 
we  abati  contribute  to  tbeir  amusement. 

1\  P-  Cooke  was  bom  on  the  23d  of  April,  17fl6,  in  Titch- 
iteld -street,  iMary-le-bon€^  where  his  father  practised  aa  a 
surgeon  of  conaideiable  rts potability*  His  parent  died  be- 
fore the  sixth  J  ear  of  his  age  was  attained  by  our  herOj,  who, 
about  four  years  after  that  events  in  consequence  of  seeing  a 
nauUeal  spectacle  at  one  of  the  theatres^  imbibed  a  predilec- 
tion for  the  sea  which  hii^  kind  fate  very  speedily  gra tilled.  In 
the  year  1796  be  embarked  on  board  his  majesty's  ship  Raven, 
find  sailed  imrnediately,  ^ta  Gibraltar,  for  tlie  blockade  of 
Toulon,  B&ing  ordered  to  the  Medirerraneanj  he  was  with 
the  Earl  fit.  Vincent  in  that  great  and  distinguished  victory 
which  gave  the  gallant  admiral  his  title^  and  partook  of  many 
minor  actions,  among  which  the  bravery  lie  displayed  in  board- 
ing an  Algerine  cori^airt  procured  him  tlie  thanks  of  hia  cap- 
lain  for  bis  coolness  and  intrepidity*  Accident  atoQe  pf«^ 
vented  him  from  being  pre^nt  at  the  battl«  of  Camperdowo* 
for,  having  sprung  her  mainmast  in  a  violent  gale,  the  Raven 
bore  away  towards  Cux haven »  and  upon  the  costst  adjacent 
underwent  the  horrors  of  being  wrecked  in  a  sea^n  of  aecu' 
liar  inclemency.  For  two  days  and  nights  the  crew  of  this* 
ill -fated  vessel  were  subject  to  incredible  misery  i  the  cold 
wati  intense,  and  while  clinging  to  the  fragments  of  their  shat- 
tered ^hip>  many  brave  t^eamen,  wasted  with  toil,  dropped  in 
the  chillness  of  death  to  a  dark  and  sloirmy  grave,  A  naer- 
ctfnl  rrovidenee,  however,  preserved  Mr.  Cooke;  he  con- 
trived by  dint  of  great  exertions  to  reach  the  shore  alive,  when, 
being  carried  to  a  barn  adjacent,  he  was  recovered^  and  soon 
after  ^ent  home.  The  fatigue  he  underwent  during  the  cala" 
mity  bad  impaired  hh  healthy  and  he  became  severely  afflict- 
ed with  a  rheumatic  fever,  which,  from  its  long  dutatmHf  had 
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nearly  proved  fatal.    When  recovered,  he  listened  to  the 
wishes  of  his  friends,  was  invalided,  and  left  the  royal  navy.. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  this  misfortune,  such  was  his  passion 
for  following  a  pursuit  so  dangerous>  that  he  again 

"  Tempted  the  billowy  surge,** 

and  sailed  with  Captain  Prowze,  on  board  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  bearing  the  flag  of  rear-admiral  Sir  Robert  Calder. 
He  was  employed  in  the  blockade  of  Brest  harbour,  from 
which,  upon  the  escape  of  a  squadron  commanded  by  Gan- 
theume,  he  proceeded  upon  that  celebrated  but  unsuccessful 
pursuit,  during  which  an  almost  incredible  distance  was  ran 
with  unparalleled  celerity.  In  a  hurricane,  off  Cape  Ortegal, 
Mr.  Cooke  once  more  had  cause  to  acknowledge  the  protect- 
ing hand  of  Providence, — as  a  fine  brig,  within  hail,  founder- 
ed while  all  hands  were  on  board,  and  was  buried  in  an  in- 
stant beneath  the  whehning  billows.  1  n  the  Prince  of  Wales 
and  other  vessels  he  continued  until  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
when  he  was  paid  off,  and  left  the  navy. 

Whether  it  was  owing  to  a  natural  taste  that  he  had  for  cala- 
mity, and  being  fearful  that  his  fate  would  not  indulge  him  with 
a  sufficiency  of  it,  or  whether  it  arose  from  the  ardor  of  a  his- 
trionic flame  long  suppressed ,  thatinduced  him  to  select  the  stage 
as  the  next  element  whereon  to  display  his  prowess,  we  can  only 
conjecture.  In  January,  1804,  he  mme  a  very  successful 
debut  at  the  Royalty  Theatre  in  some  trivial  character ;  but 
such  was  the  opmion  even  then  entertained  of  his  talents,  that 
the  late  Mr.  ^stley  engaged  him  for  his  amphitheatre  upon 
liberal  terms.  With  this  gentleman  he  continued  for  two 
years,  till  Laurent,  the  late  celebrated  clown,  opened  the  Ly- 
ceum with  a  company  of  actors,  of  which  Mr.  CTooke  formed 
a  part.  Here  he  was  so  favorably  received,  that  Mr.  Astley 
again  secured  him  upon  arising  salary  for  two  successive  sea- 
sons. After  this  he  joined  H.  Johnston's  company,  who  had 
'ust  opened  a  new  amphitheatre  in  Peter-street,  Dublin.  On 
lis  return  to  England  he  was  engaged  by  Mr.  Elliston,  in 
1809,  to  undertake  the  arduous  duties  of  stage  manager  of  the 
Surrey  theatre,  where  he  elicited  considerable  applause  by  his 
judicious  and  correct  acting. 

On  the  nineteenth  of  October,  1816»  he  made  his  first  ap« 
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peamnc^t  utider  the  auspicejt  of  tho^e  Sml^ii  in  tfieatrical 
aff^ini — the  ammenr  swh-oommjitjee  of  Dmry  l.ane,  in  a 
wfflphed  Tticlo'dramaj  t^nUed, ''  Tlie  U  atciiw^ord,  or  \h*i  Qailo 
Gate/'  Thin  piece  has  loDg^  ^ince  rea;ohedDbliviDti,  therefore 
we  will  not  disturb  the  slumbers  of  the  dead,  ev^u  to  say  how 
Mr.  Cooke  QjCltcL  He  sooa  after  perfarmed  a  character  more 
legiXhm^iB, ^—B^tgatdU  m  tli6  "  Fa  or  Soldier,'*  in  which  he 
wan  vej^  suecessful. 

After  thia  he  peTformed  fU<:K;esisively  At  ihe  Kng^liah  Opera- 
house,  Co  vent  Garden  T  tbe  Adelphi,  Cohurp  arid  Surrey  the- 
atres i  at  the  htler  of  which  he  h  dow  engaged.  We  have 
no  fear  of  (Nintra diction  in  aasertirif^  that  in  the  rhoi^eler  of  a 
sailor  Mr.  Cooke  Elands  iineritiatleti ;  in  proof  of  which  we 
i»ced  only  call  to  the  mind  of  our  reader*  his  Long  I'nm  Oif??ii  ■ 
' — Fid  ;^Rnd  Wiiiiam,  in  "  lllack  Eyed  Ptrsan  ;"  iti  which 
chftni<;ter  he  has  been  delij^hting  ovei-flowing  audiences  for 
alnne  tmt  hundred  and  twerntif  surcewivs  nigkti*  I'he  Literary 
GaBette»  in  iipeaking  of  this  aln^ost  ui^ precede ntecl  oecutreEirtcrj 
ssys, — '*  ilftviTJ^  seen  il,  we  do  not  wonder  at  the  ^xtraor- 
dmary  popnlariTy  of  this  piece  ^  for  if  admirable  actinp:.  and 
a  welJ-coi>atmcted  drama,  can  inimre  success,  the  requisites 
are  here.  T.  P.  Cooke  is  the  het>t  sailor  that  ever  trod  th« 
boards  *  in  frolic,  and  aBiiction,  he  is  always*  true  to  nature, 
and  to  tlie  peculiaritii^B  of  seamen  :  his  hitch,  his  swing-,  his 
liBfk-iianded  wipe^  his  roll — iti  short,  his  every  look,  gesture, 
and  motion,  ai«  redolent  of  the  blue  water,  and  the  lower 
deck  j  and  all  this  ia  qaalihed  by  great  ability,  and  a  degree 
of  feeling  that  is  far  nmre  Like  truth  than  ncliog.  Can  wa 
wonder  Vn^l  such  a  man  should  draw  and  detigbt  crowds  for 
hundreds  6f  tiii^htsT" 

In  melodrama  he  is  also  eKcellent ; — hi?  fine  rausculaf  ' 
fieure^  combined  with  the  grace  of  hia  aitimdea,  tend  to  qualify 
hvm  eminently  for  these  '*  creatures  of  the  imagination.** — 
His  personation  of  tlie  Vafupift^  h  evquisilc, — poetic  aod 
romantic  in  ihe  eslrcmc  ;  and  \k\%  enactment  of  the  frightful, . 
nameless  and  speech !e«s  ci^ature  of  FrtmkiTMtein,  is  truly 
«wfuL  Our  illustration  represents  Mm  in  a  very  favorite  eh  a* 
laoiof— Rfw/frif/r  DAii,  in  '*  Tfte  Lady  of  the  Lake.'* 
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I  was  lately  passing  through  one  of  the  principal  streets  of 
this  city  about  tne  witching  hour  of  night,  with  nothing  of  the 
spirit  of  adventure  about  me,  when  I  encountered  an  overturn- 
ed coach.  The  '*  membra  disiccta,"  as  Ovid  would  say  J  ay 
all  around  *,  a  wheel,  escaped  from  the  axle -tree,  had  rolled 
to  a  little  distance,  as  if  to  establish  its  own  independence  ; 
the  dicky  had  taken  the  same  road,  but,  from  greater  ponde- 
rosity, was  less  prepared  for  flight,  and  had  fallen  something 
short  of  its  more  lively  companion,  and  was  pulled  on  this  side 
and  on  thai  by  the  horses,  who,  in  this  second  chaos,  had 
been  released  from  the  harness,  and  were  picking  out  a  little 
hay  which  yet  remained  of  the  morning's  store.  In  the  midst 
of  the  general  wreck,  where  desolation  might  have  fixed  her 
seat,  stood  Coachee,  like  Hannibal  amid  the  ruins  of  Carthage, 
scratching  his  head,  which  is  well  known  to  be  the  appro- 
priate gesticulation  of  despair.  The  vehicle  itself  lay  quiet 
enough  ;  black  and  huge  as  it  looked  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  but  every  now  and  then  there  burst  from  it  an  angry 
storm  of  words,  which  threatened,  like  a  volcano,  any  nearer 
approach,  and  awed  Jehu  into  deference,  and  distance,  as 
en^ctually  as  if  it  had  been  a  Congreve  rocket. 

The  unhappy  charioteer  came  up  to  me,  and  with  a  very 
embarrassed  air,  said,  "  Here's  a  pretty  business  for  a  noor 
fellow !  my  axle -tree  broken,  mjr  fare  lost,  and  scolded  to 
boot ;"  which  of  all  these  calamities  he  rated  highest  I  do  not 
mean  to  say.  I  offered  my  assistance  to  the  inmates  of  the 
prostrate  carriage,  and  instantly  there  was  a  storm  of  thanks 
flung  at  me  from  the  interior  by  an  old  lady,  who  1  learned 
was  returning  from  the  theatre,  with  a  cortege  of  misses  under 
her  charge. 

By  the  assistance  of  the  driver,  she  was  hauled  out  by  the 
door  on  the  upper  side  of  the  coach,  to  relieve  the  poor  ^itls  of 
her  weight ;  for,  contrary  to  all  the  natural  propensities  of 
gravity,  she  had  unaccountably  remained  on  the  high  (juarter 
of  her  prison.  I  stood  below,  to  receive  this  good^r  piece  of 
merchandize  in  my  arms ;  and,  while  she  made  a  thousand 
apologies,  had  leisuBe  to  survey  this  windfall,  which,  as  far  as 
I  could  judge,  had  no  one  quality  that  we  could  expect  from 
Mhove,  except,  that  like  the  moon  stones,  she  would  come  to  the 
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ground  by  her  own  specific  ^vi^,  as  the  chemists  call  weight 
"  O,  sir !"  she  wined  out,  in  the  most  piano  style  imaginable, 
"  you  are  too  good!"  but  the  pathos  was  arrested  by  the 
approach  of  the  coachman,  to  render  his  assistance,  whom  she 
instantly  attacked  with  all  the  good-will  that  flame  seizes  gun- 
powder. *  •  Ah .  you  nasty  rogue,  do  you  think  to  coax  me,  after 
committing  murder,  with  your  vile  crokery  shay  1  but  I  an*t 
done  with  you  yet,  if  there  s  justice  to  be  had.  I  entreated  she 
would  make  no  fuither  excuses ;  for  my  benevolence  was  now 
agog,  and  eager  for  employment,  and,  to  say  truth,  a  little 
curious  to  have  a  peep  at  the  remainder  of  the  cargo.  Down 
she  dropped  into  my  arms,  with  an  affected  giggle  that  was 

Suite  provoking , — it  was  like  the  swan's  death-song ;  it  was 
le  last  note  I  heard  ;  for  in  the  next  minute  I  found  myself 
in  the  mire,  bruised,  mortified,  and  unable  to  extricate  myself 
from  beneath  this  mature  Venus,  who,  like  another  incubus, 
lay  before  me,  quite  as  muchashamed,  though  not  at  all  as  much 
injured,  as  myself.  Compliments  are  very  good  things — fair 
weather  accompaniments,  well  enough  in  their  own  place ;  but 
they  won't  cleanse  clothes,  nor  heal  aching  bones.  The 
coachman  now  undertook  to  relieve  the  other  ladies ;  and  no- 
thing loath,  I  took  my  leav^,  praying  heartily  I  might  never 
again  be  called  to  any  lady  in  confinement. 

This  accident  a  litde  discouraged  my  g^ieral  [>hikin^ropy. 
When  kindness  becomes  troublesome,  it  grows  caidiQlis«.::Io 
passing  the  same  place  at  night,  I  often  fuicy  that]  se«  a 
party  of  tumbledowns,  when  it  is  only  the  deep  shade  produeed 
oy  an  overhanging  tree,  and  creep  as  closdy  to  the  opposite 
side,  at  if  pursued  by  the  importunities  of  aiiimp«dent  b^ggw; 

LOVE'S  YOUNG  DREAM. 

We  spoke  no  word ;  we  uttered  not  a  sigh ', 

We  only  gazed  upon  the  evening  eky, 

Whose  glories  on  our  transient  vision  g^w. 

Till  heaven's  own  gates  seemed  opening  to  our  view. 

Oh  !  'twas  an  hour  of  pure  intense  delight  f 

Life  has  but  one  so  exquisitely  bright ! 

In  vain-— in  vain ! — no  afier  years  may  bring 

Aught  like  the  bloom  of  Love's  delicious  spnng ! 

Frietidship*s  Offering. 
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The  »bove  represents  an  American  stage  coach,  and  a  vieiv 
of  the  Waterloo  mn,  the  hrst  inn  from  baitimore  to  Washing- 
ton. Of  the  '*  comforts''  of  an  American  inn,  Mr.  De  Rous 
gives  the  following  picture  in  his  travels. 

W€  lodged  at  the  City  Hotel,  which  is  the  principal  inn 
at  New  Yori(.'  The  house  is  immense,  and  was  full  ot  com- 
pany :  but  what  a  wretched  place !  the  floors  were  without 
carpets — the  beds  without  curtains  ;  there  was  neither  glass, 
mug,  nor  cup,  and  a  miserable  little  rag  was  dignified  with 
the  name  of  towel.  The  entiance  to  the  house  is  constantly 
obfttmeted  by  crowds  of  people  passing  to  and  from  the  bar- 
toom,  where  a  person  prmides  at  a  bufiet,  formed  upon  the 
plan  of  a  ca^.  This  mdividual  is  engaged,  "  from  mom  to 
dewy  eve,"  in  preparing  and  issuing  forth  punch  and  spirits  to 
strange-lookttag  men,  who  come  to  the  house  to  read  the  news- 
papers and  talk  politics.  In  this  place,  may  be  seen  in  turn, 
roost  of  the  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  town.  There  is  a 
public  breakfast  at  half  past  seven  o'clock,  and  a  dinner  ut 
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two  o'clock  ;  but  to  get  any  thing  in  one's  own  room  is  im- 
possible. 

Of  the  state  of  society  ii^  New  Yoik,  Mr.  De  Roos  gives  a 
tolerably  perfect  idea  in  the  following : — 

Our  time  at  New  York  passed  very  agreeably ;  we  had 
letters  to  persons  composing  the  best  society  of^he  town,  and, 
such  is  tne  kindness  and  hospitality  that  prevail,  that  one 
introduction  is  sufficient  to  secure  to  an  Englishman  a  general 
and  cordial  reception.  Most  unfortunately,  we  had  anived 
at  an  unpropitious  season,  when  thelieats  of  the  summer  had 
driven  many  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  north.  As  there  was 
no  time  to  be  lost,  we  delivered  our  letters ;  and  our  first 
introduction  to  a  New  York  family  was,  on  our  parts,  impu* 
dent  enough. 

We  inquired  for  the  lady  who  presided  over  the  house :-« 
she  was  not  at  home.  What  was  to  be  done?  Our  time 
was  too  precious  to  be  wasted  in  ceremony.  Wer  heard  mu- 
sic. Was  the  young  lady  at  home  1  Yes  !  the  impulse  was 
irresistible,  and  in  we  walked.  We  found  an  extremely  fine 
and  interesting-.looking  girl,  who  was  uncommonly  pleasing 
and  communicative.  She  said  that  nearly  every  body  was  out 
of  town  ;  but  tliat  her  family  would  do  all  in  tneir  power  to 
render  our  stay  at  New  York  agreeable,  and  would  immedi- 
ately set  about  to  arrange  some  parties  for  our  amusement. 
We  afterwards  discovered  that  she  had  not  the  slightest  con- 
ception who  we  were,  having  forwarded  our  letter  ofintrodiic- 
tion  to  her  sister.  At  New  York,  the  character  of  an 
Englishman  is  a  passport,  and  it  was  to  ^is  ciccamstance  ^ 
that  we  owed  the  facility  of  our  entrance,  and  the  kindness  of ' 
our  reception. 

We  went  that  evening  to  see  Richard  the  lliinL  The 
heat  of  the  house  was  suffocating,  and  the  excellent  perform- 
ance of  Kean  hardly  compensated  for  the  inconvenience. 

The  next  day  we  repeated  our  visit,  and  were  introduced 
to  the  rest  of  the  family,  who  received  us  with  the  greatest 
kindness,  and  invited  us  to  return  in  the  evening.  We  dined 
with  an  English  merchant  at  his  country-house»  about  four 
miles  from  the  town.  The  environs  are  thickly  interspersed 
with  villas,  the  generality  of  which  are  constructed  upon  a 
very  paltry  scale.  Both  houses  and  gardens  are  arranged 
without  taste  or  neatness ;  indeed,  horticulture  seemp  to  be  a 
science  utterly  unknown  in  Amcrica,^^^  ^  Google 
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Returning  in  the  evening  to  our  kind  friends,  vee  set  out  to 
see  the  mnseum,  where  we  arrived  after  refreshing  ourselves 
frequently  by  the  way  at  the  shops  where  soda-water  is  the 
only  article  for  sale.     These  shops,  in  the  ^reat  heats,  are 

E laces  of  general  resort ;  and.  during  our  visits  to  them,  we 
ad  constant  opportunities  of  extending  the  sphere  of  our 
acquaintance. 

The  streets  were  brilliantly  lighted,  and  crowds  of  well- 
dressed  people  paraded  the  avenues  which  line  them,  to  enjoy 
the  cool  breezes  of  the  evening.  The  museum,  which  is  one 
of  the  principal  sights  in  New  York,  contains  nothing  re- 
markable. The  natural  curiosities  appeared  to  be  of  a  paltry 
description  ;  and  the  pictures,  chiefly  Of  naval  engagements, 
were  wretchedly  executed,  and  utterly  regardless  of  historical 
truth. 

At  ten  we  returned  to  our  inn,  delighted  with  the  cordiality 
we  had  experienced  from  the  gentleman  to  whom  we  had  been 
introduced  and  fascinated  by  the  charms  of  the  ladies. 

In  American  society,  there  is  far  less  formality  and  restraint 
than  is  found  in  that  of  Europe  ;  but  I  must  observe,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  freedom  or  intercoure  which  is  allowed,  the 
strictest  propriety  prevails  both  in  conversation  and  demeanour. 
It  is  not  only  permitted  to  young  women,  both  married  and 
single,  to  walk  out  in  the  morning  without  a  servant,  but  to 
be  accompanied  by  a  gentleman.  Walking  arm-in-arm  is  not 
customary,  so  that  the  pleasure  of  the  excursion  is  frequently 
damped,  when  the  streets  are  crowded,  by  being  compelled  to 
walk  in  the  gutter. 

I  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  am  instance  of  the 
cordial  and  unreserved  communication  which  exists  among 
the  upper  classes  of  this  delightful  city.  During  the  course 
of  a  walk  which  I  had  the  honour  to  take  with  a  young 
lady,  I  happened  to  express  a  wish  to  see  a  celebrated 
beauty,  whose  charms  I  had  heard  frequently  quoted.  My 
companion  immediately  conducted  me  to  her  residence,  and 
introduced  me  to  her,  although  it  was  evident  their  acquaint- 
ance was  very  slight. 

The  hour  of  dinner  at  New  York  is  two  o'clock,  which 
is  convenient  to  mercantile  habits,  and  suitable  to  the  heat 
of  their  climate.     The  tea-parties  form  the  principal  and  most 
social  meal ;  great  importance  is  attached  to  them. 
Mm  2 
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I  cannot  omit  this  opportunity  of  meotionipg  anoth^ 
singular  deviation  from  f!.uropean  habits.  Having  received 
a  formal  invitation  to  dinner  from  a  *'  citizen  of  oedit  and 
renown/'  we  repaired  to  his  abode  at  the  appointed  hour, 
and  sat  down  to  dinner  with  a  number  of  persons,  amongst 
whom  were  some  ladies.  We  were  unacquainted  with  any 
<ff  the  party  except  our  entertainer,  and  we  were  beginning 
to  make  some  internal  reflections  upon  the  strange  i^pearance 
of  things  in  general,  when  the  unceremonious  manner  of 
some  of  the  guests  withdrew  the  veil  of  mystery,  and  in- 
formed us  that  we  were  dining  at  a  table  d'hote.  We  were, 
however,  treated  with  the  greatest  civility  by  the.  promiscuous 
party,  who  drank  the  king's  health  out  of  compUment  to  our 
nation. 

The  manners  of  the  men,  though  they  may  appear  rough 
and  coarse  to  a  fastidious  observer,  are, cordial,  frank,  ami 
open.  It  has  been  the  fashion  among  travellers  to  acciut 
tbe  Americans  of  an  habitual  violation  of  veracity  in  con- 
versation ;  but,  as  far  as  my  observation  went,  this  accusa- 
tion is  without  foundation.  Their  thii-st  for  infoimation  mi^^t 
be  construed,  by  a  person  disposed  to  criticise,  into  an  in- 
((uisitiveness  bonieriog  upon  impertinence. 

The  manners  of  the  women  are  so  easy  and  natural,  that 
they  soon  dissipate  the  unpleasin?  impression  which  is 
generally  excitea  at  first  by  the  drawl  of  their  pronunciation 
and  the  peculianties  of  th^  idiom.  Some  of  their  expres- 
sions and  metaphors  are  s  >  singular  as  to  be  nearly  unintel- 
ligible, and  lead  to  strange  misconceptions. 

Upon  one  occasion,  the  conversation  turned  upon  a  lady 
who  was  described  as  being  **  quite  prostrated,"  On  in- 
quiring what  had  happened  to  her,  I  learned  that  being 
*•  quite  prostrated,"  was  being  very  ill  in  bed. 

Many  of  their  expressions  are  derived  from  their  mercantile 
habits.  A  young  lady,  talking  of  the  most  eligible  class  of 
life  from  whicK  to  choose  a  husband,  declared  that,  for  her 
part,  she  was  •'all  for  the  commissions."  This  elicited  from 
my  companion,  tbe  major,  one  of  his  best  bows,  in  the  fond 
presumption  that  she  alluded  to  the  military  profession — not 
at  all ;  the  sequel  of  her  conversation  explained,  but  too 
clearly,  that  commission  merchants  were  the  fortunate  objects 

her  preference. 
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MR.  MACREADY. 

This  celebrated  tragedian,  whose  performances  have  excited 
the  admiration  of  every  cultivated  mind,  was  bom  March  3, 
1793,  in  Charles -street,  Fitzroy-square,  ivhere  his  father,  at 
that  time  a  member  of  the  Covent  Garden  company,  then 
resided.  After  haying  been  the  usual  time  at  a  private  aca- 
demy, he  was  removed  to  Rugby  School,  where  his  talents 
and  industry  were  so  beneficially  exerted,  that  few  students 
have  left  that  seminary  with  a  higher  reputation  for  classical 
acquirement. 

Having  been  disappointed  in  his  intended  destination — the 
Bar,  he  directed  his  views  to  the  Drama,  and,  before  he  had 
attained  the  age  of  17,  made  his  debut  as  Romeo  at  Birming- 
ham :  the  applause  he  received  decided  him  in  his  choice, 
and  from  that  instant  he  determined 

"  To  wake  the  soul  by  gen^  strokes  of  art. 
To  raise  the  genius,  and  to  mend  the  heart.*' 

After  leaving  Birmingham,  our  hero  performed  with  undi- 
minished success  at  Liverpool,  Dublin,  Bath,  and  Newcastle ; 
after  which  he  was  solicited  by  the  proprietors  of  Covent 
Garden  to  accept  of  a  temporary  engagement,  but  he  declined 
their  offer,  and  soon  after  entered  into  a  negociation  with  the 
rival  establishment,  which  negociation,  like  many  others,  was 
never  concluded  At  Covent  Garden  he  was  finally  engaged, 
and  appeared  on  the  boards  of  that  house  for  the  first  tim« 
September  16.  1816,  in  Orestes  in  The  Distrest  Mather,  and 
was  well  received.  He  repeated  the  character  several  times, 
after  which  he  performed  Mentevoli  in  The  Italian  Lover.  By 
a  vivid  delineation  of  Gambia^  in  The  Slavey  he  confirmed  th« 
^ost  sanguine  presages  of  improving  talent ;  and  in  the  cba 
racter  of  Pescara,  in  Shiel's  Tragedy  of  The  Apostate,  he 
shone  forth  a  great  original  genius.  His  Richard  has  many 
beauties,  and  his  Hob  Roy  is  the  conception  of  a  mind  both 
vigoi-ous  and  poetic.  When  the  Spectacle  of  the  Coronation 
was  revived,  ne  personated  the  aged  and  dying  monarch, 
Henry  IV.  and  rendered  it  most  impressive.  But  the  greatest 
triumphs  he  has  achieved,  have  been  in  Virginius  and  Caius 
Gracchus :  in  either  of  these  characters,  the  actor  attains  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  his  art :  the  union  of  intellect,  of  boldness. 
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of  beauty  of  delivery,  and  giaoe,  rendsrs  every  scene  in  whicb 
he  is  concerned  most  elective. 

When  Mr.  Macready  wis  performing  at  the  Birmin^liam 
theatre,  in  August,  1823.  he  had  left  the  house  al^er  the 
Ifragedy  of  Hamlet,  in  which  he  had  delineated,  with  hjs 
accustomed  ability,  the  philosophic  prince,  and  was  proceed- 
ing on  foot  to  his  lodgings,  when  he  approached  a  small 
cottage  in  fiames,  sunounded  by  a  concoui-se  of  people,  eager 
ip  look  on,  but  loth  to  assist :  he  instantly  threw  off  his  coit 
and  waistcoatv  and  with  the  agilitv  of  a  harlequin,  sprui^iotb 
the  parlour  window,  from  whence  he  soon  issued  with  an  in&at 
in  his  grasp,  and  was  received  by  the  speechless  mother  in  an 
agony  no  words  can  describe.  The  hat,  coat,  and  waistcoat 
of  the  adventurous  hero  were  goniB;  and  he  darted  through  tbe 
crowd  as  he  was,  towards  his  lodgings :  no  one  could  tell  tbe 
name  of  him  who  had  so  gallantly  ventur^  his  life;  and' 
a  pecuniary  reward  of  considerable  amoui^t  was  c^ered  tpthe 
unknown  by  a  committee  of  gentlemen.  .  A  circwmaHace 
occurred  which  brought  him  forward  against  himself:  a  ppor 
fallow  was  apprehended  selling  a  handsome  coat,  in  thesleere 
of  which  was  written  Mr.  Macready's  name :  he  was  seat  for 
by  the  magistrates,  and  identified  the  coat  stolen  from  him  at 
the  fire.  The  papers  now  lauded  his  modesty  more  than  his 
intrepidity,  and  the  thunders  of  applause  that  greeted.him  on 
his  jpe-appearance  at  ^he  theatre,  must  have  been  the  most 
grateful  to  a  feeling  heart  Mr.  Macready's  goodness  did  not 
atop  here :  his  bent^t  took  place  shortly  after,  and  it  was  a  com- 
plete bumper.  He  received  in  an  anonymous  letter  a  bank-note 
for  ten  pounds,  as  a  tribute  to  his  humanity  and  courage  in  res- 
cuing the  cottager's  child  from  the  flames.  Mr.  Macready 
instantly  called  upon  the  unfortunate  couple,  who  had  lost 
their  all  in  the  flames,  and  presented  them  with  that  sum, 
saying  he  had  been  only  the  mean  instrument  in  the  hand  of 
Ood  in  procuring  it  for  them :  he  also  promised  to  assist  th^ 
infhnt  as  it  advanced  in  years,  and  we  have  no  donbt  he  will 
fulfil  his  word. 
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To  hop^  to  draw  merty  soundi  out  of  church  bells,  appearii 
io  me  about  as  absurd  as  to  expect  a  bear  to  siog  or  an  ele- 
phant to  caper.  They  are  the  very  antidotes  to  mirth ;  and 
when  I  hear  them  clubbing  their  clumsy  clappers  together,  m 
an  attempt  to  produce  such  tunes  as  "  Away  witli  melan- 
choly," or  '*  Life  let  us  cherish,"  their  unwieldlymovements« 
instead  of  excitifag  pleasure,  fill  me  with  the  Tapours.  But 
do  not  imagine  I  am  for  exploding  bells  altogeuer :  I  only 
wish  them  to  be  applied  to  proper  purposes.  They  are  appro- 
priately used  in  summoning  people  to  solemn  worship ;  and 
when  they  toll  for  funerals,  or  the  execution  of  a  criminal,  they 
are  also  completbly  in  character,  and  suit  ^e  sound  to  the 
idea  with  admirable  precision.  It  appears  to  me  as  natural 
to  have  gloomy  thoup^hts  when  we  hear  the  sound  of  bells, 
^whether  tolling  or  ringings  is  of  no  consequence)  as  to  think 
of  the  sprightly  daCnee  when  wc  hear  the  scraping  of  a  fiddle ; 
and  I  admire  the  idea  of  our  ancestors  who  tolled  the  passing- 
bell  to  frighten  fiends  away  from  the  dying  man's  soul ;  the 
devily  it  seems,  had  very  mtle  relish  for  this  sort  of  harmony, 
and  scampered  out  of  hearing  as  fast  as  he  could.  A  similar 
effect  was  produced  in  the  army  of  one  of  the  early  kings  of 
France,  who  were  frighted  from  the  siege  of  Sens»  by  the  be- 
sieged ringing  the  bells  of  thieir  church ;  and  it  was  a  very 
natural  result.  There  is  no  one,  who  is  not  proof  against  the 
horrors  of  discord,  but  would  prefer,  on  such  an  occasion,  the 
tise  of  his  heels  to  that  of  his  ears. 

It  seems  bells  were  frequently  inscribed  with  this  doggrel 
couplet,  composed  in  the  true  style  of  a  rhyming  Latinist : 

Funera  plango,  fulgura  frango,  Sabbata  pango, 
Excito  lentos,  dissipo  ventos,  paco  cruentos, 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  versify  it.  Here  is  the  literal  translation : 
**  I  toll  for  funerals ;  I  scatter  the  lightnings ;  I  fix  the  sab- 
bath ;  rouse  the  slothful ;  I  disperse  the  tempest ;  I  apease 
the  ruthless ;"  jill  very  sober,  melancholy  offices ;  but  not  a 
syllable  about  births,  or  weddings,  or  merry  makings.  It  was 
reserved  for  the  addle  pates  of  modem  times,  to  attempt  the 
fruitless  task  of  squeezing  mirthfiil  sounds  out  of  such  unpro- 
pitious  instruments.    Our  wiser  forefathers  never  dreamt  of 
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such  a  thing.  The  Romans  apptied  them  te  the  most  i^o- 
minious  purposes.  They  hung  tnem  round  the  oecks  of  cnmi- 
nals  when  the^  went  to  execution,  to  warn  folks  to  ^t  out  of 
the  way  of  so  ill  an  omen ;  and  suspended  them  with  whips 
on  the  triumphal  chariots  of  their  conquering  heroes,  to  re- 
mind them  of  their  being  amenable  to  the  laws  of  their 
country. 

That  bells  were  heretofore  considered  as  bearing  no  affinihr 
to  mirth,  I  need  only  point  out  the  opposite  uses  to  which 
they  have  been  and  continue  to  be  appUed.  They  are  hung 
in  the  yards  of  manufactories,  to  call  the  workmen  to  labour ; 
in  gentlemen's  houses,  to  rouse  the  sei'vants  to  attendance  or 
duty ;  and  as  alarums  to  awaken  the  sleepers,in  case  of  thieves 
or  fire.  They  burst  the  sweet  bands  of  slumber,  and  say  to 
the  drowsy  menial,  or  tired  mechanic,  **  Arise !  renew  your 
daily  toil !"  and  are  types  of  slavery.  They  denote  the  ap- 
proach  of  an  invading  enemy,  a  rebellion  or  a  tumult. 
''Awake!  Awake!"  says  Macbeth,  after  he  had  murdered 
Duncan  ; — **  ring  the  alarum  bell  1  murder  and  treason !" 
The  very  idea  strikes  terror  into  the  heart ;  and  who  can  foiget 
the  celebrated  curfew-bell,  that  tolled  away  the  liberties  of 
Englishmen  1 

With  all  these  facts  before  us,  it  is  amazing  to  me,  how  we 
can  attach  any  idea  of  joy  to  the  sound  of  bells.  That  they 
seem  to  have  that  efiect  on  some  persons,  is  however  not  to 
be  disputed  j  but  we  should  first  ascertain  how  far  the  con- 
nexion of  the  act  with  the  occasion  has  contributed  to  produce 
this  effect ;  whether,  because  it  is  usual  to  ring  the  bells  for 
public  rejoicings,  &c.  the  cause  has  not  been  confounded  with 
the  act  Itself;  and  begot  an  ideal  association,  when  none 
intrinsically  exists.  It  is  usual,  for  instance,  on  the  celebra- 
tion of  a  victory,  or  any  other  event  of  a  generally  interesting 
nature,  to  fire  off  pieces  of  ordinance,  as  a  demonstration  of 
joy,  alid  when  we  hear  the  roaring  ef  the  cannon  on  such  occa- 
sions, the  sensations  of  pleasure  we  receive  arise,  not  from 
there  being  anything  joyful  in  the  sound,  but  from  its  con- 
nexion with  the  event  that  it  celebrates.  Remove  these 
hoarse-mouthed  engines  from  the  park  to  the  field ;  place 
them  on  the  plains  of  battle,  and  charge  th^n  with  devastation 
and  slaughter,  and  the  sound  strikes  terror  in^ead  of  joy. 
The  same  reasoning  will  apply  to  bells  :  or  why  is  it  th^t  tn 
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all  minds  they  excite  the  opposite  emotions  of  mirth  and 
sorrow,  according  as  the  event  which  they  celebrate  partakes 
of  one  of  these  characters'?  It  is  the  occasion  only  that  forms 
the  distinction, 

I  shall  pursue  the  subject  no  further. — ^Perhaps  some  of 
my  readers  are  ringers ;  and  if  I  clapper-eUtw  their  favorit« 
science  any  more,  I  rmy  expect  a  peal  about  my  ears.    Let 

me  then  act  the  part  of  a  prudent  general. Gentlemen  of 

the  belfry,  your  most  obedient.  G. 


HIGHBURY  COLLEGE. 

At  the  nortli  end  of  Islington  is  situated  Highbury  Park, 
in  which  are  some  handsome  residences  commanding  a  beau- 
tiful prospect  of  the  hills  of  Hampstead  and  Highgate.  In 
the  park  has  been  erected  a  handsome  structure  called  High* 
bury  College,  for  the  purpose  of  educating  students  inteoded 
for  the  dissenting  ministry.  It  was  opened  on  the  fifth  of  Sep* 
tember,  1826,  and  does  great  credit  to  the  taste  and  abilities 
of  the  architect,  John  Davies,  Esq. 

Early  in  the  fourteenth  century  the  prior  of  the  knights 
hospitallers  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  erected  a  handsome 
structure  at  Highbury,  surrounded  by  a  moat.  This  splendid 
edi6ce  was  entirely  demolished  by  the  mob  headed  by  Jack 
Straw,  during  the  insurrection  under  Wat  Tyler,  in  the  year 
1381.  Hollinshed  says,  the  band  of  insurgents  amount^  to 
twenty  thousand. 


NIGHT. 

When  the  calm  and  peaceful  night 
Sheds  o*er  all  her  meilow'd  light, 
And  above,  the  silvery  moon. 
With  her  radiance  cheers  the  gloom : 
Oh  His  then  I  love  to  rove 
Through  the  cool  and  mossy  grove ; 
And  an  hour  such  as  this 
Is  worth  the  whole  of  daylight's  bliss. 
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Pile  above  pile  arose  the  snow-crowned  Alps  ;  the  desert 
waste,  in  sublime  but  appalling  grandeur,  presented  one 
unvaried  hue.  A  dazzling  whiteness  overspread  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  an  iroi^ge  of  beauty  and  of  desolation.  The 
brilliant  colouring  of  the  elacier  was  buried  beneath  a 
fleece  of  newly-fallen  snow,  3ie  mountain  torrent  was  hushed 
into  silence,  and  where  of  late  the  stream  had  gurgled,  lay 
a  sullen  column  of  ice.  The  very  air  was  frozen,  and  not  a 
{>assing  breath  indicated  that  nature  was  awake  :  her  opera- 
tions seemed  for  awhile  suspended,  as  though  she  had  yielded 
her  dominion  to  the  chilling  hand  of  death.  It  appeared  as 
if  no  living  thing  could  exist  in  a  wilderness  so  dreary,  a 
region  so  cold  and  cheerless :  the  bear  lay  close  in  his  d« 
fer  below  this  deserted  eminence ;  it  was  high  above  the 
hauat  of  the  wolf,  and  even  the  chamois  had  withdrawn  to 
a  distant  lair;  but  the  horrid  stillness  was  broken  bytbe 
hoarse  screams  of  a  vulture,  which,  perched  on  a  rock  in  tbc 
scent  of  blood,  anticipated  her  foul  repast,  and,  toiling  19 
the  winding  path,  her  keen  eye  tracked  a  knight  on  horse* 
back.  The  jaded  charger  stumbled  at  every  step,  whilst  the 
rider  looked  round  in  search  of  some  human  habitation,  and 
ever  and  anon  cast  his  ^s  on  the  esuth,  despairing  that  the 
exhausted  strength  of  the  animal  he  rode  w<nUd  bear  him  It 
the  haunts  of  men.  Paralyzed  by  cold,  and  overcome  by 
fatigue,  the  wearied  creature  paused  ;  its  feet  seemed  rooted 
to  the  spot,  and,  incapable  of  further  effort,  it  remained 
immoveable.  The  knight  dismounted.  "  Faithful  com- 
panion of  my  exile ! "  he  exclaimed,  "  my  last  and  truest 
friend,  I  must  leave  thee  here  to  perish. — Thou  art  unequal 
longer  to  wrestle  with  the  death  that  awaits  thee,  and  per- 
chance at  a  few  yards  distant  from  thy  lifeless  corse  I  aUo 
shall  meet  tlie  destruction  that  threatens  to  be  inevitable. 
Ill-omened  wretch !"  he  continued,  '*  in  vain  dost  thou  whet 
th^  beak,  and  snuff  with  grim  delight  the  tainted  air;  I 
will  deprive  thee  of  thy  promised  prey. — At  least,  my  gallant 
steed,  this  hand,  which  has  so  often  curbed  thy  generous 
pride,  shall  preserve  thy  body  from  pollution  until  the  fast- 
approaching  stoiTO  shall  cover  thee  from  the  devouring  fiends 
of  this  lone  wilderness."    Then,  darting  a  javelin  at  the 
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vulture,  she  fell,  shrieking,  from  the  rock,   and  dyed  the 
snowy  surface  on  which  she  rested  with  her  blood. 

The  knight  speeded  onwards,  and,  armed  with  courage 
and  resolution,  he  for  some  time  manfully  surmounted  the 
difficulties  which  opposed  his  progress ;  biit  the  density  of 
the  gathering  qlouds  increased,  and  a  heavy  fall  of  snow 
added  to  the  perils  which  surrounded  him.  Still  he  perse- 
vered, but  he  began  to  feel  sensible  that  his  strengtn  was 
flagging  fast ;  a  few  more  efforts,  another  struggle,  and  he 
must  gink  overpowered  on  the  frozen  earth.  "  Holy  St. 
Francis !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  I  thank  thee,  that  since  my. 
death  is  decreed,  thou  has  not  permitted  me  to  fall  by  the 
hand  of  my  enemies.  Oh,  I  had  dreamed  of  triumphs  and. 
of  victory  over  yon  false  and  faithless  crew.  Visions  of  glory, 
ye  are  fading  fast !  Another  and  more  fortunate  coQipfitiiox 
shall — ^but  away  with  earthly  hopes  and  mundane  exppctar 
tions ;  my  hour  is  come,  the  saints  whom  I  have  s^vej 
receive  my  soul ! " — Again  he  strove  to  advance,  but  he  was 
compellea  to  relinquish  the  attempt,  and  in  another  moipent. 
his  wearied  limbs  lay  stretched  on  the  snow.  For  a  short , 
time  he  retained  a  consciousness  of  his  situation,  but  oblivioii. 
rapidly  approached — his  senses  and  his  breath  failed  him, 
and  he  became  inanimate  as  tlie  rocks  of  the  surrounding 
wilderness.  Life,  however,  was  not  yet  extinct ;  the  lam- 
bent 6ame  still  played  about  his  heart,  like  the  last  faint 
flickering  of  a  decaymg  lamp,  and  the  dog  of  the  desert,  that 
most  affectionate  and  intelligent  friend  of  the  human  race, 
guided  by  the  exquisite  sense  with  which  the  lavish  bounty 
of  nature  has  provided  him,  made  his  way  through  the  drift- 
ing snow  to  the  spot  where  the  stiffening  body  reposed.  This 
canine  preserver  was  followed  by  an  aged  but  atnletic  man ; 
the  dog  scraped  away  the  snow  from  the  traveller,  and  his 
companion  chafed  the  cold  forehead,  and  applied  a  strong 
cordial  to  the  lips.  This  timely  aid  aroused  the  fainting 
spirits  of  the  knight:  revived  by  me  draught,  and  reanimated, 
by  the  warmth  imparted  by  his  welcome  visitors,  his  was 
soon  enabled  to  proceed  to  tlie  friendly  shelter  which  they 
offered.  Leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  hermit,  for  such  he 
seemed,  and  following  the  sagacious  brute  who  could  alone 
discern  the  proper  path,  he  soon  arrived  at  a  romantic  dwell- 
ing, wherein  the  ingenuity  and  labour  of  man  had  combated 
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successfully  with  the  hostility  of  the  cltroe,  and  where 
comfort  smiled  in  despite  of  the  devastation  which  reigned 
without 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  succeeding  day  that  the 
tempest-beaten  wanderer  discovered  all  the  channs  of  his 
asylum.  The  hermitage  was  spacious,  fumished  with  many 
of  the  htzuries  of  a  splendid  though  n)de  age,  and  we& 
supplied  with  food  and  niel.  A  stout  female  pleasant  of  the 
mountains,  the  dog,  the  old  man,  and  a  fair  young  girl, 
deKcate  and  tender  as  the  zephyr  which  wantons  over  an 
eastern  vale,  were  the  sole  inhabitants.  Carloman,  the 
rescued  knight,  beheld  this  lovelv  vision  with  amazement : 
though  dM  in  a  Mmple  dress,  and  sequestered  in  the  wildest 
nd  MMt  unfrequented  haunt  of  the  snow-crowned  Alps,  she 
wot«  tht  Unpreis  of  nehiKty  on  her  brow,  and  her  language 
md.  dtneawror  finc&ly  assured  the  admiring  stranger  tlat 
ift  faw  he  saw  no  obscure  or  low-bred  personage  — Tbe 
accduipliafanents  of  knighthood  were  evident  in  him,  and 
fhera  needed  no  question  to  convince  his  hosts  that  he  came 
of  hmumrable  lineage.  It  was  seldom  that  so  distinguished 
t  jpab  had  met  in  such  an  humble  residence,  and  Carloman 
fen  an  anxious  dedre  to  learn  Uie  cause  which  had  deprhred 
the  glittering  ciide  of  a  court  of  the  noble  maiden  so 
well  calculated  to  adorn  die  splendid  scene. 

When  tiie  occupations  of  Michael  were  over  for  the  dar. 
and  he  vras  at  liberty  to  attend  on  his  gaest,  he  invited  tk 
Icn^t  to  take  a  seat  beside  the  blazing  hearth. — Adelheid 
had  already  drawn  towards  the  fire,  and  Carloman  wanted 
no  other  inducement  to  accept  the  offered  chair  which  was 
placed  opposite  to  so  much  beauty.  **  Sir  Kniffht,"  said  the 
nermit,  ^'  though  living  in  this  lone  spot,  and  encountering 
die  foiy  of  the  elements  rather  than  the  tjranny  of  man,  we 
are  not  uninterested  in  the  passing  events  of  the  world  below 
Hi.  You  appear  to  be  late  from  Germany,  our  native  land  ; 
whit  tidings  do  you  bear  concerning  the  state  of  the  empire?" 
"The  friend  of  peace,**  returned  Carloman,  "  as  I  inlOT 
ftom  your  halnt,  jon  will  grieve  to  learn  that  the  wildest 
anardiy  prevails  m  the  distracted  countnr  I  have  left.'* 
"  Then,*^  said  Michael,  sigfung,  "  Lodowic,  the  tyrant  of 
Bavaria,  haseffiscted  his  ambitious  purpose.**  "  By  treechety 
and  force,"  responded  the  knight,  "  by  secret  machinatiow 
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tnd  open  rebellion,  he  has  forced  the  Emperor  Wenceslaus 
to  fly:   usurping  the  supreme  authority,  the  electors  who 
refuse  to  lend  their  sanction  to  his  elevation,  are  kept  in 
close  confinement,   and  threatened  with  death."     **  And 
where,"  cried  Adelheid,  "is  the  noble  and  good  Wences- 
laus? the  liege  lord  of  Germany,  in  what  country  has  he 
found  an  asylum  V     "  Gentle  lady,"  replied  Carloman, 
"  an  outcast  and  a  fusitive,  the  few  friends  whom  his  mis- 
fortunes have  left  him,  knqw  not  at  this  moment  whether  he 
be  alive  or  dead." — '*  Alas,  father!"  said  Adelheid,  '*  al- 
thoueh  I  might  well  disregard  my  own  sorrows  in  sympathy 
for  the  deeper  calamities  which  have  befallen  our  illustiious 
monarch,  yet  will  a  selfish  anxiety  intrude.    Shall  I  be  safe. 
even  amid  these  rocks  and  everlasting  snows»  from  the  now 
widely  extended  power  of  the  inhuman  Lodpwic?^*    '*  Our 
J«treat,"  returned  Michael,  "is,  I  trust,  a  secret,  nor  can 
the  ambitious  tyrant  of  the  hour  be  so  securely  seated  on  a 
throne  as  not  to  find  sufficient  employment  for  his  time  and 
thon^hts  in  his  own  immediate  amu(s.     We  are  in  all  pro- 
bability forgotten  amid  higher  cares."    "  Thou  too  then," 
said  Carloman,  "  art  a  sufferer  from  this  bold  abandoned 
man?"    "  His  ward,"  replied  the  hermit;   **  her  trusting 
father  left  her  an  orphan  to  his  care ;  he  abused  the  trust, 
and  would  have  fon^  her  to  wed  a  menial  whilst  he  secured 
her  wealth.    Though  young  and  almost  friendless,  she  dis- 
dained the  sacrifice.    Resentment  at  her  disobedience  to  his 
commands  determined  him  toefifoct  her  ruin;  and  to  rob 
her  of  her  life,  he  preferred  a  malicious  charge  against  her. 
absurdly  accusing  her  of  a  design  to  poison  him :  though  it 
would  have  been  easy,  before  an  unprejudiced  tribunal,  to 
vindicate  her  innocence,  yet,  surrounded  by  creatures  devoted 
to  her  guardian's  vidll,  her  only  chance  of  safety  rested  in 
immediate  flight.    An  old,  an  humble,  yet  a  fjaithful  servant 
of  her  father,  I  became  the  happv  instrument  to  efl^t  hier 
deliverance  fit>m  persecutioB.    The  jewels  which  decorated 
her  person  sufliced  to  purchase  the  comforts  of  Kfe,  and  here 
we  hope  to  remain  unrooh»ted  until  the  fall  of  the  villain 
Lodowic  shall  enable  the  heiress  of  Count  Falkensteiu  to 
assert  and  recover  her  rights" 

It  was  many  days  ere  the  inclemency  of  the  season  would 
permit  the  knight  to  depart.    Deeply  interested  in  the  fate  of 
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the  charming  Adelheid,  he  entreated  to  be  allowed  to  wear 
her  colours ;  and  never  had  the  hours  speeded  so  rapidly 
with  the  fair  exile,  as  when  Carloman,  seated  by  her  side, 
related  the  dangers  he  had  passed,  the  scenes  he  had  wit- 
nessed, and  the  deeds  of  martial  valour  which  he  had  semi 
accomplished.  He  sang  to  her  the  songs  of  Italy :  in  diat 
chill  region  of  eternal  frost  she  felt  the  influence  of  its  sunny 
skies  and  laughing  valleys ;  and,  though  her  lips  refused  to 
give  utterance  to  the  wish,  her  heart  whispered  the  ezqui^te 
felicity  which  might  be  found  in  some  vine-sheltered  cottage, 
deeply  embowered  'mid  the  clustering  Appenines,  whc^, 
remote  from  grandeur  and  from  wealth,  love  should  rear  an 
ahar  and  a  throne.  She  knew  not,  she  inquired  n«t  the 
prospects  of  Carloraan ;  but  her  own  inheritance,  the  wide 
and  rich  domain  of  Falkenstein,  she  would  gladly  relinquish 
for  so  sweet  a  home,  if  his  bright  smile  and  tender  glance 
were  beaming  there.  At  length  came  the  hour  of  partial' : 
a  thousand  promises  of  a  quick  return  were  breathed  by  me 
stranger  knight,  a  thousand  vows  of  eternal  constancy  ivere 
returned  by  the  weeping  maiden«  Carloman  pursued  lus 
journey,  and  Adelbeid  was  left  to  experience  all  the  niserits 
of  solitude.  For  the  first  month  she  waft  absorbed  in  pleasing 
recollections  of  past  delights,  eveir  word  that  he  had  spoken 
was  treasured  in  her  memory,  and  fancy  brought  him  again 
to  her  side  :  the  next  was  filled  with  joyful  expectations  of 
his  speedy  arrival ;  but  as  week  after  week  wore  away,  and  he 
came  not,  the  sickening  pang  of  hope  deferred  suMned  the 
buoyancy  of  her  spirits,  and  she  became  a  prey  to  gnawing 
grief.  No  longer  able  to  divert  her  mind  by  her  wonted 
occupations,  she  wandered  about4ike  a  spirit  of  the  moun- 
tains, as  fair  and  as  fragile  as  the  fro^n  mist  which  a  breath 
might  dissolve.  The  agonies  of  disregarded  and  nnrequited 
love  were  not,  however,  tbe  onl^  miseries  ^e  was  destined 
to  endure.  The  hermitage  was  mvaded  by  a  hostile  crew ; 
her  faithful  attendant,  Michael,  was  slain  at  her  feet ;  and 
the  drinking  and  defenceless  victim  was  borne  by  armed 
men  from  her  Alpine  retreat,  and  hurried  to  the  baaks  of 
the  Rhine,  where  a  vessel  was  stationed,  destined  for  the 
city  of  Worms,  in  which  she  was  compelled  to  embark.  It 
was  here  thai  the  usurper,  Lodowic,  held  his  court:  and 
within  its  gloomy   towers  the   hapless   orphan  committed 
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to  his  care  anticipated  perpetual  imprisonment.  She  had, 
however,  too  highly  exasperated  the  savage  heart  of  the 
^rant  by  her  flight,  for  him  to  rest  satis^  with  what  he 
deemed  so  light  a  punishment. — Without  comprehending  the 
extent  of  his  designs,  she  had  evaded  them  by  withdrawing 
from  his  castle :  his  brutal  soul  had  felt  the  power  of  her 
charms,  and  the  possession  of  her  lands  contended  him  not. 
Unskilled  in  the  softer  arts,  he  resolved  to  force  her  to  pur- 
chase her  forfeited  life  by  compliance  with  his  wishes  :  and 
to  apprise  her  of  ^e  extent  of  nis  power  and  the  extremity  of 
her  danger,  he  determined  to  convict  her  in  an  open  court. 

The  great  hall  of  the  palace,  misnamed  of  justice,  was 
thronged  when  the  gentle  Adelheid  was  led  to  the  judgment- 
seat  of  Lodowic  of  Bavaria.  Friendless  and  forlorn,  her 
fair  hair  hanging  dishevelled  over  her  shoulders,  and  ming- 
ling its  silken  tresses  with  the  white  folds  of  her  flowing  veil, 
she  stood  alone  in  the  midst  of  l-a  crowd  of  armed  m<en,  and 
listened  in  fearful  amazement  to  the  charges  which  were 
brought  against  her.  The  mockery  of  a  trial  was  soon  con- 
cluded. Accused  of  a  conspiracy  and  attempt  to  murder,  of 
leaguing  with  traitors  and  rebels,  the  imputation  was  suffi- 
cient when  the  sovereign  will  was  known.  Adelheid  was 
found  guilty,  but.  ere  the  passing  of  her  sentence,  her  judges 
inquired  of  her  whether  she  had  aught  to  say  in  her  defence. 
Adelheid  looked  anxiously  round  the  assembly ;  the  love  of 
life,  the  apprehension  of  personal  violence,  swelled  her  heart 
with  an  earnest  desire  of  preservation;  her  eyes  glanced 
wildly  from  stranger  to  stranger,  and  just  as  she  was  with- 
drawmg  them  in  despair  from  that  cold  and  heartless  multi- 
tude, they  caught  the  azure-tinted  scarf  which  she  had  ' 
wound  round  the  arm  of  Carloroan.  It  streamed  from  the 
shoulder  of  a  knight,  and,  clasping  her  hands,  she  advanced 
a  step,  exclaiming,  *'  I  demana  a  champion  V*  In  an  instant 
the  armed  warrior  who  bore  the  silken  token  darted  into  the 
.  centre  of  the  floor,  and,  flinging  his  gauntlet  on  the  ground, 
offisred  battle  in  the  cause  of  Adelheid  de  Falkenstein,  to  any 
and  to  all  who  dared  accept  bis  gage.  Lodowic  gazed  on 
this  unexpected  defender  with  a  gloomy  eye,  and  giving  a 
sign  to  one  of  his  hardiest  retainers,  Philip  Swartrfierg,  of 
the  crimson  plume,  commanded  his  esquire  to  take  up  the 
glove.  The  heralds  prepared  the  lists  for  tfie  encounter, 
N  n  2 
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a  ad,  hushed  laXo  deep  silence »  ilie  numeraiu  iipectatOTs 
awaited  the  terniiDition.  The  struggle  w!ta  deadly,  and  it* 
c\eiil  far  some  time  doubtful.  The  most  intens*  and  eager 
iuterast  prevailed »  for  many  ^ere  touched  by  the  yotath  and 
beauty  of  the  fair  Adelheid,  whikt  Lodawic  and  his  iii- 
furiated  partizan  were  devoured  by  inw^ird  rag€,  since  tliey 
had  deemed  not  iliat  any  present  would  venture  to  espou^ 
the  quarjnal  of  one  whu,  it  was  evident,  had  incuited  the 
resentment  of  rhe  powerful  Alarmed  Ust  tliis  bold  eiample 
ihould  be  followed  by  olhiirs,  in  de^ance  of  his  acknow- 
ledged will  J  L^jdowic  resolved  at  any  risk  to  cmsh  the 
unknown  champion. — He  watched  for  same  manifest  ad  van* 
tage  on  the  part  of  Philip  to  put  an  end  to  the  battle;  but 
the  knight  of  the  blue  amulet  atlowed  not  his  adversary  to 
giitn  the  a&cendant ;  and  at  the  moment  that  he  hinopelf  had 
nearly  wrested  the  sword  from  the  hand  of  his  antagonists, 
tlie  tyrant  suddenly  commanded  the  heralds  to  interfere  and 
adjudce  the  victoiy  to  the  crimson  warrior*  A  low  munaai 
of  indication  ran  through  the  hall  ai  this  infringement  oC 
the  laws  of  chivalry.  *'  Treason  !"  cried  Lodowic  ;  "What 
ho  I  my  guards  t  secure  the  leader  of  yon  factious  crew/' 
The  Teady  instruments  of  the  usurper's  will^  advanced,  but  the 
knig;ht,  pLaniing  hitnself  in  an  attitude  of  defence,  and  rais- 
ing the  vizor  of  his  helmet^  so  that  the  noble  lineamenta  of 
his  countenance  were  exposed  to  view,  exclaimed,  **  On 
your  allegiance,  hold  !  My  friends !  my  subjects  !  'tis  Wen- 
cesLaus,  your  sovereign,  commands.  Now,  now  is  the  fitting 
tim^  to  dra^  rhe  enslaver  of  Germany  from  his  ensan^lncd 
throne,  and  wrest  the  sceptre  of  ils  ancient  kings  from  his 
unrighteous  hand.  He  tramples  ou  your  rights,  wreaks  hi* 
accursed  will  on  helpless  woman»  and  denies  the  warrior  the 
privileges  of  knighthood.  Conie  on,  all  ye  who  love  your 
Biiftbring  country,  and  1  will  break  its  chain !"  The  cries  of 
"  Long  live  Wenceslaus  f  Long  tive  the  rightful  emperor  ! 
the  elected  of  the  nobles ! "  resounded  through  the  halL 
Swords  were  di-awn  and  weapons  clashed  ;  a  brief  and  mur- 
derous combat  ensued  ;  the  blood  of  Lodowic  dyed  the  floor, 
and  his  ermined  mantle  wass  soiled  by  the  trampling  feet  of 
ftu  e;ii  asperated  mtiltitude,  But  Add  he  id  heard  not  ihc 
sliouii  or  ihe  loud  acclaiEns  of  victory  i  she  saw  not  the  fall 
t>(  btfF  prostrate  foe,  and  the  iriumpb  of  virtue  ttnd  Wences^ 
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l&us ;  for  the  moment  that  herlisteDingear  dnnk  in  the  fatal 
wofda  which,  in  her  lover,  had  revealed  the  emperor  of 
priacefy  Geimany,  her  heart  sank ;  she  saw  at  one  gl&nce 
the  immeasurable  distance  which  had  suddenly  arisen  be- 
tween them ;  and,  unable  to  bear  the  idea  of  losing  the 
J>ek»ved  object  who  even  now  had  testified  the  purity  and  the 
^dehiy  of  his  a£fection,  she  fell  insensible  to  the  ground. 

Ihe  newly 'restored  monarch  pursued  his  triumphant  course 
to  Ratisbon.  Adelheid,  by  his  tender  assiduities,  recovered 
her  health,  and  to  all  appearance  her  happiness*  She  made 
oae  of  the  brilliant  procession  which  ushered  in  the  sovereign 
to  this  renowned  ci^,  and,  conducted  by  her  royal  lover  to 
a  mimic  Eden,  she  lived  surrounded  by  all  the  luxuries 
whkfa  wealth  could  purchase  or  fancy  invent.  Smiles  kat  at 
on  her  lips,  but  weight  oppressed  her  soul.  She  could  not 
but  feel  and  express  joy  at  the  happy  fortune  of  one  so  dear, 
and  who  so  well  deserved  the  throne  which  he  had  reas- 
cended :  yet  anxiety  concerning  her  own  fate  destroyed  her 
heart's  repose — for,  what  was  she  to  hope  P  and  could  she 
dare  aspire  to  share  the  crown  of  an  anointed  king  ? 

Thoughts  and  anxieties  of  a  simitar  nature  frequently 
passed  aoron  the  mhid  of  Wenceslaus.  The  time  had  been 
when  perchance  he  might  have  bound  the  fair  brow  of 
the  woman  of  his  choice  with  an  imperial  diadem  ;  but  now 
that  his  authority  was  not  iirmly  established,  even  if  he 
should  refuse  to  be  guided  by  the  advice  of  his  counsellors, 
who  orged  him  to  strengthen  his  power  by  a  foreign  alliance, 
ought  he  to  hazard  theeflusion  of  Mood  for  the  gratification  of 
his  own  wishes,  offend  his  people,*  and  raise  up  enemies  by 
a  match  unequal  and  perilous  in  the  present  situation  of 
a&ics?  He  knew  the  disinterestedness  of  Adelh^d's  attach- 
ment, and  be  hoped  that  she  would  be  satisfied  with  the 
irapassioaed  devotion  of  his  heart,  nor  wish  to  involve  him 
in  the  horrors  and  the  crimes  of  a  civil  war  occasioned  by  a 
selfish  determination  to  consult  private  feelings  rather  than 
the  welfare  of -the  state  committed  to  his  care. 

Adelheid's  suspense  was  not  of  long  continuance.  De- 
pending on  a  woman's  weakness  and  a  woman's  love, 
Wence^aus  ventured  to  propose  a  union  sanctioned  only  by 
the  heart.  More  ^eved  than  offended,  she  could  not. but 
see  the  impossibility  of  surmounting  the  obstacles  which^ 
Nn3 
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opposed  ber  lover's  wish  to  sbare  his  enpire  with  her,  yet 
WAS  sbo  not  for  one  insUnt  tempted  to  aoeepi  the  oflMed 
allemauve*  The  mtldnefs  of  her  ie)ectioa  ui^poed  him  witli 
hope  thsl  time  vwould  overcome  her  scrnpi»y  whilit  iic 
geoeroMty  tnd  focvour  of  his  AfiKtioft  miQ^t  ha««  givtft  ca 
ambitious  niad  a  stioag  expedation  of  secKciBg  tii  object. 
Adelbeid  was  sol  quite  proof  a^^unst  this  ioetiitg,  bat  Ae 
too  soon  became  aware  of  the  inevitable  ivin  she  ^lould  knf 
on  one  so  fondly  beloved  she  should  succeed  in  pennadiBghiw 
to  adopt  a  measure  thai  would  irritate  the  whole  of  Genautf 
against  him,  and  she  ceased  even  to  wish  to  become  faia  wife^ 
.  Seated  in  the  marUe  halls  of  the  palace^  whete  the  ton 
thousand  perfumed  tapec^  poured  their  blazing  efivlgeaoe  on 
richly-wiougbt  tapestry  and  columns  of  bnrmshed  goM-f 
listening  to  the  choral  swells  and  dviag  falls  of  instrmaeats 
and  voices  exquisitely  mingled  and  harmoaiaed,  the  thiilltiy 
harpiogs  of  the  silver^stringed  lute,  and  the  wiodiBg  mdody 
of  the  oboe ;  surrounded  by  glittering  cavaliers  and  Imly  bdios 
moving  lightly  and  gracefully  in  the  daace,  heisdf  the  o^tet 
of  an  onperor's  warm  devotma*  Adelbeid  feh  the  difleak^ 
of  denial  and  the  danger  of  her  situatioD.  But,  tf  aand  the 
splendours  of  a  brilliant  and  crowded  eourt  the  taA  weie 
hard,  how  much  moie  ibrtitiide  did  it  vquiie  ta  lesist  the 
pleadings  of  Wenceslaus>  when  wandering  together  tbiwigb 
the  pleached  allm  of  her  statelj^  garden,  wfacie  the  moan 
beams  played  coldly  over  the  flushing  blossoms/ and  euiyihe 
murmur  of  a  distant  waterfall  broke  the  delknous  stiHntia  of 
thenic^  he  besought  her  lo  sacHibe  theopiaioBef  a  rigii* 
woffld  to  mm  who  was  ready  to  biaard  Us  threae  if  ahr 
requirad  so  daageroua  a.  proof  of  his  afiectian;  She  wanted 
strength  to  resist  the  temptation,  and  she  determined  taihr 
from  lit  lor;«veff».  Adelheid  quitted  the  endwotmeets  wtdcb 
thapeateaed  to  enslave  her,  and  aonghi  aoasylmaiaa^eB^' 


This  piecipiute  step  daeply  offended  her  kwei^  Staagvpitb 
resentment,  yet  convinced  Umt  the  tender  creataiev  wboee- 
whole  soul  was  centred  in  him  alone,  would  soon  ramat  her 
abandonment  of  his  society,  and  pine  for  a  renewal  of  that 
sweet  imercourse  which  had  formed  their  mutual  happiaessf 
he  resolved  to  leave  her  to  the  solitude  she  had  chosen,  until 
her  own  weariness  should  induce  her  to  comply  with  his  soli- 
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ciUUipnt*    Keitlier  was  be  akmned  at  the  iBtenticMi  ihe  eK« 
pwawdto  lalie  tke  veil,  tl 
{tfi;d(Naied  lebea  threat. 


pwawdto  laliQ  the  veil,  thouffh  hit  anger  was  kindled  ait  what 
ItfiidNaied  le  bea  threat,  andwith  the  pridAofman  betnieted 
teJhe  .year's  pnkatioB.    Adelbeid  was  not  vncondoat  of  Hie 


dangev^dett^.  Her  struggles  had  been  painful,  ihiealemng' 
evea  the  destniction  of  a  life  sa  Kide  adapted  to  the  endnianoe 
oClitmttituoaii  eenffids ;  and  lest  she  should  have  stiiven  in 
vain  to.obtain  the  victory  over  the  secret  wishes  of  her  teol, 
she  pnvat^  solicited  « cyspensation  fimn  the  Pcoe.  There 
were  maoy  of  the  princes  of  the  canpire,  who,  dmading  the 
power  of  her  charms  on  their  sovereign,  encom^aifed  her  in  her 
delenninatioB,  and  aided  her  in  her  plans. ;  and  so  well  wese 
their  measures  taken,  that  the  avrM  c«»mony  whidi  was  to 
separate  her  for  ever  from  the  world,  commenoed  as  Wences- 
lans  was  apprised  of  the  intended  sacriSce.  Crowned  with 
flowers,  decorated  with  ^els,  and  clad  in  a  glittering  robe, 
the  self-immolated  victrai  appeared  before  an  admiring  yet 
pitying  multitude*  Nothing  of  external  pomp  was  omiMed 
by  the  members  of  the  church  to  eive  eflfect  to  the  scene.  JUong 
procesiions  of  veiled  nuns  trod  ue  vMdted  aisles }  the  oflld- 
ating  priests  were  decked  in  sjdendid  vestments ;  clouds  of ' 
inoense  were  wafted  from  golden  oensen :  and  the  solemn  peal 
of  the  organ  came  mixed  with  seraphic  voices  hyming  songs 
of  pniae*  ¥et,  thcmgh  the  influence  of  these  powerfol  stiam* 
lanto  was  folt,  tlie  votary  alone  enchained  the  attention  of  the 
gaeing  crowd.  8he  was  pale  eren  to  the  paleness  of  ParHrn 
ntarUe,  but  the  tint  of  the  rose  was  not  requiiOd  toporfocther 
boanty,  so  dazdinff  and  so  delicate.  Her  eyes  had  loit  thar 
radiance ;  yet  in  meir  mrtting  lev^nese  thev  seemed  tofter, 
sOreoter  for,  than  when  thc^  darted  beama  like  the  stars  of 
hoUiren. 

Fiitiriy  adhering  to  her  high-wroueht  purpoiey  thoagh  her 
fpmofing  iip  betri^  the  emotiont  of  hernettt,  alrtgpeiwHned 
ner  allotted  part  with  dignity,  until  the  sudden  amval  of  Ae 
emnerar  disturbed  the  seremty  of  herbvow.  He  had  hastened 
ti»4ae  churchy  and,  forcing  his  eager  way  to  the  steps  of  the 
altar,  he  stood  aghast  at  &e  near  completion  of  her  vows  to' 
heaven.— Shorn  of  her  biight  tresses,  her  costly  ornaments 
and  voseale  wreaths  scattered  beneath  her  feet,  she  gave  to 
him  and  to  the  world  a  last  fond  look  ;  then  raised  ber  eyes  to 
beaven,  and,  falling  prostrate  on  the  floor,  the  attendant  priests 
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spicid  a  pall  on  her  lecnmhent  fimn.  After  the  lapse  of  a 
few  miiiatet  tbey  rerafved  the  table  and  ommoos  oof^ing; 
but  Adelhdd  stirred  not,  breathed  not,  and  a  wild  ciy  from 
tbe  sorronnding  ecdesiaslics  annonnced  to  Ike  gasping  mul- 
titude—that  ahe  was  dead. 


THE  MARKET  WOMAN, 

Mr.  Robert  Cruikshank  in  this  portraiture,  has  most  cor- 
rectly delineated  one  of  a  numerouss  class  of  women  who  are 
to  be  found  at  all  times  in  the  markets  of  the  metropolis  plying 
for  a  job.  Their  usual  salutation  is  :  "  D'ye  want  a  basket 
your  honour ;"  and  for  a  few  pence  they  will  carry  an  im- 
mense load  of  fruit  and  vegetables  to  any  part  of  the 
town.  They  are  really  patterns  of  patient  industry.  In 
winter,  many  hours  before  daylight,  and  in  summet-,  with  the 
earliest  dawn  they  are  at  their  posts  anxiously  waitmg  the 
most  trivial  employment.  Their  principal  resort  is  Cwent 
Garden  market,  the  garden  of  gardens,  the  part  of  London 
which  is  never  out  of  season  ;  where  the  produce  of  summer 
is  to  be  had  in  winter,  and  where  those  of  winter  are  found 
in  summer.  Here  the  market  woman  has  her  harvest,  here 
at  all  seasons  her  basket  finds  employment. 

OLD  FURNITURE. 

I  love  old  furniture.  It  revives  a  thousand  agreeable  asso* 
ciations,  and  reminds  us  of  days  of  ease,  comfort,  and 
competence.  When  I  see  the  comely  chair,  with  its  tall 
twisted  back,  so  conveniently  constructed  to  give  repose  to  the 
human  frame,  and  its  extended  arms,  forming  an  ample  resting 
place  to  the  tired  elbows,  I  mourn  the  capriciousness  of.  taste, 
which  has  deprived  us  of  so  convenient  an  article  of  domestic 
economy.  We  sit  upon  chairs  'tis  true ;  but  how  unlike  the 
chairs  of  our  forefathers !  No  comfortable  cushions ;  no  tall 
capacious  backs ;  no  ample  seats,  with  room  to  spare.  He 
who  should  venture  a  nap  on  a  modern  chair  would  risk  the 
dislocation  of  his  neck.  Good  reader ;  if  you  are  six  feet 
high,  (which  thank  my  stars,  1  am  not)  often  must  you  have 
been  vexed  with  these  unsocial  inconvenieiM^es.  Ifyooare 
an  old  man,  perhaps  you  remember  the  time  when  after  a  bard 
bout  at  riding  or  walking,  you  have  kicked  off  your  uavelling 
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l>q0ts,  snugly  invested  your  feet  in  your  warm  slipped,  anci 
throwing  yourself  in  your  capacious  arm-chair,  have  reclined 
your  head  upon  its  accommodating  back ;  then  bringineyour 
thumbs  in  comfortable  juxta-posiuon,  you  have  sunk  into  a 
dose  with  as  much  facility  and  satisfaction,  as  if  you  had  been 
reposing  on  your  pillow.  Those  hours  of  enjoyment  are  passed* 
You  have  no  chance  of  such  a  thing  now-a-days.  You  may 
indeed  manage  an  apology  for  a  nap,  supposing  you  are  a 
short  man,  by  hitching  the  hinder  part  of  your  head,  hook- 
fashion,  u]^n  the  back  of  your  chair,  protruding  your  heels, 
and  reclining  in  vacuo,  supported  only  by  the  edge  of  the 
seat ;  but  this  is  a  perilous  situation,  and  the  odds  are  twenty 
to  one,  that  your  worship  and  the  floor  become  near  acquaint- 
ance. 

The  vanity  of  self-contemplation  has  alone  preserved  the 
mirror  as  an  ar^le  of  furniture  for  the  drawing  room.  But 
modem  innovation  has  done  its  best  to  strip  it  of  all  its  ancient 
splendour.  It  is  no  longer  inclosed  in  the  curiously  curved 
oaken  frame,  or  the  perforated  pold  one.  A  barbarous  taste 
has  on  many  occasions  even  displaced  the  glass  from  its  old 
tenure,  to  invest  it  a  gew-gaw  endorore  of  inodern  inventbn, 
while  its  former  companion  has  either  been  thrown  in  the 
lumber  room,  or  doomed  to  the  ignominious  office  of  lightbg 
the  fire. 

There  is  one  article  of  old  fashioned  furniture,  whose  dis- 
missal I  sincerely  deplore.  I  mean  the  screen.  To  say  nothing 
of  its  convenience,  for  hiding  a  pretty  girl,  or  concealing  you 
from  a  dun,  it  was  a  vastly  comfortable  appendauge  on  cold 
winter  nights,  to  keep  the  wind  from  your  shoukfers.  You 
could  collect  your  snug  family  party  round  the  fire,  and  throw' 
an  air  of  social  comfort  over  the  circle,  truly  delightful.  Then 
were  the  times  for  '*  quips  and  quirks  and  wreathed  smiles;  '* 
'  then  the  enigma,  the  i«bus,  and  the  conundrum  puzzled  the 
young,  and  amused  the  old ;  the  tale  and  ioke,  and  ^iced 
wine  went  round,  and  winter,  stripped  of  all  his  terrors, 
laughed  merril^^,  and  enjoyed  the  scene*  The  screen  was  also 
a  pleasing  vehicle  for  taste  and  ingenuity.  Its  decorations 
were  often  of  the  most  splendid  and  fanciful  description : — 
classical  painting,  wreaths  and  boquets  of  flowers,  or  beautiful 
japanned  gold  work ;  impressing  the  eye  with  a  sense  of 
elegance  and  grandeur,  as  well  as  convenience. 
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I  venerare  the  collectors  of  chnia.  Tbey  leaiod  one  oC 
^  searches  after  the  organic  remains  of  a  fonn^  world ;  and 
I  love  the  carefe!  spirit  which  promps  them  to  seevre  fioBi  the 
yitin  touch  of  the  vulgar,  and  to  shield  ^m  the  hzn^tng  of 
carehiss  fiirgers.  'Oiese  relics  of  the  infancy  of  tea-drinking. 
A  complete  antique  tea  equipage,  is  a  rare  sight.  It  is  abso- 
Ititely  refreshing  to -die  eyes  of  a  connoisseur  to  behold  one  in 
an  irndiminished  state  of  preservation.  The  queer-shap^ 
tea-pot ;  the  Lilliputian  cups  and  saucers,  scarcely  one-naif 
tile  modem  sise,  and  whose  diminutive  appearance,  marked 
Ae  sense  of  luxury  which  was  formerly  attached  to  the  infh- 
^on  of  the  Chinese  herb  ;  the  tall  beaker,  the  canister,  and 
the  delightful  et-ceteras  which  made  up  the  ancient  comple- 
ment of  the  tea-table ; — ^to  behold,  I  say,  in  its  prinae 
perfection,  without  crack  or  blemish,  such  a  coup-d'oeil  of 
oriental  elegance,  is  worth  all  the  exertions  of  the  modems  in 
this  vyay,  with  their  correct  taste,  and  the  classical  tf-i^ 
Grectpie  porcelain  of  the  French,  into  the  bargain.  There  is 
beauty  in  the  very  eccentricity  of  old  china,  which  modoa 
ini^enuity  cannot  attain.  The  droll  figures,  unlike  anything 
•*  m  heaven  above  or  earth  beneath ; "  the  sprawling  dragons, 
infinitely  shaped,  and  with  no  anatomical  marks  of  distinc- 
tion, by  whicn  to  discern  the  bead  from  the  tail ;  the  uncoudi 
ornaments,  like  the  no-meaning  pattern  of  a  Turkey  carpet ; 
the  brilliant  colours, — red,  blue,  and  gold  ; — all  present  a 
striking  combination,  which  a  purer  taste  in  vain  attempts  to 
emulate. 

When  I  cast  my  eyes  towards  the  ceiHng  of  an  antique 
habitation,  and  to  observe  the  rich  stucco  ornaments,  or  me 
paintings  al  fresco,  that  adorn  it,  and  carry  them  down  to  the 
inconsequential  articles  of  f\irniture  that  occupy  die  4oor.— 
the  cabinet  piano,  with  its  profusion  of  silk  curtains  and  gilt- 
work,  the  petite  chairs,  the  squab  coaches,  the  vnndow 
hangings,  with  their  varnished  rods  and  tasselled  finery,  all 
in  rae  pretty  taste  of  gew-gaw  and  glitter,  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  sober  dignity  of  the  room  itself,  and  the  pettiness 
of  its  ornaments,  strikes  fbrcibly  on  tnymind.  There  is  an 
incongruity  that  even  habit  cannot  reconcile.  I  insensibly 
revert  to  tnedays.  when  damask  curtains  of  splendid  hue  and 
intrinsic  worth  adorned  those  windows  that  are  now  decked 
out  with  the  valueless  gaudery  of  the  linen-draper :  when  thoie 
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deserted  walls  were  oovered  with  the  paintiDgs ;  when  the 
place  of  those  slightly  fashioned  tables  that  stand  between  the 
lofty  windows  were  occupied  by  slabs  of  beautifully  veined 
marble,  supported  by  satyrs'  thighs,  finely  wrought  in  bsonze 
or  gilded  brass ;  when  the  chimney  glass  was  surrounded  by 
a  frame  of  tortoiseshell,  beautifiilly  inlaid  with  mother-o'peaii^ 
and  cut  glass  lustres  glittered  from  gilded  scenes,  reBecting  ip 
the  mirrors  the  fair  forms  of  ladies,  rustling  in  silks  and 
satins,  sipping  their  coffee  in  antique  porcelain,  and  waited 
on  by  an  ebony-faced  juvenile  from  Africa,  whose  sable  hue 
threw  an  air  of  romantic  enchantment  round  the  circle,  as  it 
contrasted  with  the  lovely  faces  that  smiled  and  prattled  as 
tliey  quaffed  the  refreshing  beverage.  Ye  lovers  of  good 
taste !  revive  the  fashions  of  our  forefathers,  or  pull  down  the 
memorials  of  their  enjoyments,— their  habitations. 


THE  CHELSEA  PENSIONETl'S  SONG. 

I  Ve  heard  a  complaint,  when  we've  bled  in  the  wars. 
That  the  world  always  frowns  on  our  fate ; 

That  neglect  is  the  meed  of  our  honoured  scars. 
And  indifference  stands  at  each  gate. 

It  is  true  that  I  something  of  this  kind  have  seen. 
Towards  my  brethren  returned  from  the  wars ; 

And  I  set  me  to  think  what  siueh  conduct  could  mean, 
Why  they  slighted  such  honoiued  scars. 

It  is  not  the  scar  nor  the  soldier  'thafs  scom*d, 

For  I  many  have  seen  most  revcr'd  ; 
But  he  who  should  be  by  £air  virtue  adotn'd, 

For  his  vices,  too  often,  is  feared. 
If  in  innocence  bred,  from  his  pansh  he  hies. 

And  for  virtue  the  army's  no  school ; 
He  learns  there  to  drink,  to  blaspheme,  and  tell  lies. 

And  returns  but  to  kick  at  all  rule. 

Instead  of  protecting  the  fearful  and.  good, 

By  the  good,  be  ^s !  is  but  feared ; 
And  mischief  has  oft  to  his  neighbours  accru'd. 

When,  by  virtue,  he'd  been  most  endearM. 
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It  W&5  my  bappy  lot  in  a  vilbge  to  dwell, 
Where  true  goodnca^  was  ever  eiteetn'd  ; 

1  W1U  t^uglit  ia  tny  youth  tcr  dijcero.  good  horn  ill^ 
And  my  soul  my  most  precious  part  d^em'd. 

At  the  cilU  of  my  kia^,  I  nepair'd  (o  ibe  wacs^ 

To  chastise  the  presuiuptuoas  foe  ; 
And  trith  vuztoty  crown 'd,  but  all  cov^r'd  with  acam, 

Pleas'd  I  bore  them  my  friends  for  to  she^. 

Now  to  Chelfea  retired,  and  respected  by  ail, 

In  peace  wears  the  eve  trf  my  days  ; 
And  I  trust  that  wiien  Providence  ne ace  me  ^hall  call. 

To  breathe  out  tbe  last  in  bis  prai^. 


THE  TIGRIDIA  PAVONICA  ■ 

Oa^  MEXICAN  TIOER  FX^WEK 

la  a  beautiful  ^ower»  i:ompo:£ed  of  tbree  outer  leaves  oF  tW 
tnoit  brilliaot  crimson  color,  with  ibree  other  smaller  leaves  o' 
crimson  and  yellow ^  which,  with  the  centre  of  the  flower,  art 
■potted  in  the  richest  manner  ;  it  hhssaym  in  the  morning,  anti 
fades  at  nMt.  It  much  resembles  in  flower,  mot,  and  leaf 
the  Spanish  Iris,  but  very  mucb  auqjasses  that  eleguut  flofwer, 

Let  Beauty *ii  daughters,  whilst  their  favors  choose 
The  gems  of  Flora's  wreath,  smile  at  the  art 
That  she  displayed  in  laboring  to  impart. 

To  Mexico's  bnghl  flower,  the  brightest  hues 
Of  beauty's  graee  :  how  tastefully  ^he  laid 
Her  tint*  upon  its  leave*  with  every  lively  shade. 

But  like  the  fam'd  Ephemeron  that  springs 
From  sedgy  hrinLto  hail  the  rising  aun, 
Yet,  e'er  half  his  daily  ra^  is  tun, 

It  dfoops  f  death  cUps  its  beauteons  wings.— 
So  bails  the  tiger-flow'r  the  orient  mom  : 
So  droopsj  e^er  western  rays  Ulume  tlie  lawn, 

.  Ye  fair  '  let  virtue  in  the  bosom  bloom, 
For*h^i  will  shine  wh*»n  bemly's  in  the  tomb.       J^S 

nost^s  A^«u  aoHflj  pbiwtcjeks,  aovmni'JiiiEt 
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